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PAET    I. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

Prospeots  of  Peace— The  Quarrel  with  Portugal — The  Strikes — Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beaoh  at  Leamington — Mr.  Asquith's  Appeal — Lord  Dunraven  and  Lord  Derby 
on  Social  Questions— Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden — Lord  Bandolph  Churchill 
on  Education — Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  on  Mr.  Parnell's  Misstatements — Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Chester — Mr.  Goschen's  Financial  Policy — Mr.  John  Morley  at  Liver- 
pool— Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Times. 

The  widespread  influenza  epidemic,  which  paid  no  respect  to 
rank  or  country,  threw  a  gloom  over  the  New  Year's  receptions 
at  most  of  the  foreign  courts.  The  rulers,  nevertheless,  found 
means  of  conveying  reassuring  words  to  the  world,  and  expressed 
their  hope  that,  in  spite  of  the  constantly  increasing  armaments, 
peace  would  be  maintained  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Presi- 
dent Carnot,  in  receiving  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  declared  with 
emphasis  that  his  Government  had  both  the  will  and  the  power 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace.  The  German  Emperor,  in  a  letter 
to  Prince  Bismarck,  dwelt  upon  the  peaceful  and  economic 
triumphs  of  the  past  year,  in  which  **  it  was  vouchsafed  to  us  not 
only  to  preserve  to  our  dear  Fatherland  external  peace,  but  also 
to  strengthen  the  pledge  for  its  maintenance."  King  Humbert's 
words  were  even  more  significant :  "  There  was  a  time  when  I 
would  not  have  ventured  to  guarantee  peace  for  a  fortnight; 
but  now  we  are  more  tranquil,  the  drawing  together  of  Germany 
and  Eussia  helping  to  maintain  peace." 

The  quarrel  in  which  England  found  herself  engaged  with 
Portugal  was  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement  to  the  equal  credit  of 
both  countries ;  and  although  there  were  still  pending  several 
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vexatious  questions  with  both  the  United  States  and  with  France, 
it  was  believed  that  good  sense  and  good  temper  would  suffice  to 
maintain  our  friendly  relations  with  those  Powers.  From  one 
point  of  view  the  dispute  with  Portugal  had  an  importance  far 
beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  territory  claimed  or  the  ques- 
tions involved.  The  attitude  assumed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
consistently  maintained  until  the  close  of  the  dispute,  put  an  end 
to  the  widespread  belief  that  England  had  ceased  to  care  for 
minor  colonial  interests,  and  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
concessions  which  a  bold  diplomacy  might  not  obtain.  Lord 
Salisbury's  firmness  in  his  dealings  with  a  small  and  powerless 
country  was  eminently  justified  by  the  course  of  subsequent 
events,  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa 
was  parcelled  out  among  the  great  European  Powers. 

The  claims  of  Portugal  in  South -Eastern  Africa  were  based 
upon  conventions  with  France  and  Germany,  in  which  both  those 
two  Powers  recognised  the  right  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  "  exer- 
cise his  sovereign  and  civilising  influence  in  the  territories  which 
separate  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  Angola  and  Mozambique." 
This  district,  of  no  value  or  interest  to  either  France  or  Ger- 
many, stretched  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent, 
interposing  a  broad  barrier  between  British  South  Africa  and  the 
various  trading  stations  established  by  our  countrymen  near  the 
central  lakes  and  the  territory  of  the  East  African  Company, 
As  early  as  August  2,  1887,  this  pretension,  having  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Foreign  Office,  was  repudiated  by  Lord 
Salisbury  on  the  ground  that  in  this  region  "  there  is  not  a  sign 
of  Portuguese  jurisdiction  or  authority,  and  that  in  it  were 
"  countries  in  which  there  are  British  settlements,  and  others  in 
which  Great  Britain  takes  an  exceptional  interest."  He  accord- 
ingly instructed  the  Minister  in  Lisbon  to  inform  the  Portuguese 
Government  that  "  a  claim  of  sovereignty  in  Africa  can  only  be 
maintained  by  real  occupation  of  the  territory  claimed,"  and 
that  the  British  Government  "cannot  recognise  Portuguese  sove- 
reignty in  territories  not  occupied  by  her  in  sufficient  strength  to 
enable  her  to  maintain  order,  protect  foreigners,  and  control  the 
natives."  This  principle,  however,  the  Portuguese  Government 
refused  to  admit,  basing  its  claim  on  the  historical  and  archaeo- 
logical arguments  of  original  discovery  and  nominal  authority. 
The  dispute,  however,  was  brought  to  a  point  by  a  succession 
of  acts,  culminating  in  the  refusal  of  the  Portuguese  authorities 
to  allow  the  passage  of  ammunition  required  by  the  missionary 
and  trading  stations  on  Lake  Nyassa  for  defence  against  the  Arab 
slave-dealers.  Mr.  Petre,  the  British  Minister,  opened  informal 
negotiations  at  Lisbon  on  the  subject  of  the  delimitation  of 
boundaries;  but  Senhor  Barros  Gomes  declined  (Oct.  1888) 
"  to  entangle  himself  in  diplomatic  negotiations."  The  colonial 
authorities,  under  whose  advice  the  Portuguese  Premier  thus 
acted,  were  Major  Paiva  d'Andrade,  Senhor  Cardoso,  and  others 
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who  were  already  fitting  out  military  expeditions  into  the  in- 
terior. To  them  was  subsequently  added  Major  Serpa  Pinto, 
**  whose  reputation  as  a  bold  explorer  was  greater  than  his  repu- 
tation for  discretion  and  composure." 

To  the  warnings  addressed  to  them  from  time  to  time  by 
Lord  Salisbury  the  Portuguese  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
preferring  to  leave  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  South-Eastern  Africa 
to  **  experienced  and  energetic  colonial  authorities,"  who  imder- 
took  "  to  secure  all  and  more  for  Portugal  than  Senhor  Barros 
Gomes  could  obtain  by  negotiation."  In  January  1889  Lord 
Salisbury  expressed  to  the  Portuguese  Minister  in  London  "  the 
extreme  regret  with  which  he  had  witnessed  the  succession  of 
acts  for  which  the  Portuguese  Government  had  manifested  their 
indifference  to  the  rights  and  wishes  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." He  reminded  him  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  pro- 
curing a  permit  for  the  passage  of  arms  "  to  our  fellow-country- 
men beset  by  slave-hunters  on  Lake  Nyassa,  which  on  grounds 
of  common  humanity  the  Portuguese  Government  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  grant ;  and  he  added  a  warning  ''  that  the 
good  relations  of  the  two  countries  could  not  long  stand  the 
strain  to  which  they  were  being  exposed."  Nevertheless  a  full 
year  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  evasions  and  equivocations 
of  Portugal  forced  from  Lord  Salisbury  an  ultimatum.  The 
<5risis  was  brought  about  by  the  intelligence  that  Major  Pinto, 
who  had  gone  into  the  interior  with  a  sort  of  roving  commission 
to  force  the  native  chiefs  to  acknowledge  Portuguese  authority, 
had  attacked  the  Makololo  tribe  in  territory  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  had  boarded  English  steamers,  pulling  down  the 
English  flag.  Lord  Salisbury  thereupon  (Jan.  6)  telegraphed  a 
note  to  Mr.  Petre,  our  representative  at  Lisbon,  recapitulating 
the  British  complaints  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto's  expedition,  which 
had  deliberately  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Makololo,  and  had 
gravely  compromised  the  position  of  the  British  Government 
towards  the  native  tribes,  who  looked  to  it  for  protection : — 
"  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not  asked  any  apology  for  what 
has  taken  place,  and  they  are  quite  willing  to  leave  to  the  Portu- 
guese Government  the  right  which  they  claim — to  judge  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  officers  after  they  have  received  a 
full  account  of  the  facts ;  but  they  must  insist  upon  having  a 
prompt  and  distinct  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
settle  the  territorial  question  by  acts  of  force,  or  to  establish 
Portuguese  dominion  over  districts  where  British  interests  pre- 
dominate. If  her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  obtain  such 
assurance  from  the  Portuguese  Government,  it  will  be  their  duty 
to  take  measures  which  they  consider  to  be  necessary  and  ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  those  interests.  I  am  therefore 
instructed  to  repeat  to  your  Excellency  the  categorical  request 
for  an  immediate  declaration  that  the  forces  of  Portugal  will  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  British  settlements  on  the  Shir^ 
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and  Nyassa,  or  with  the  country  of  the  Makololo,  or  the  country 
under  the  government  of  Lobengula,  or  any  other  country  de- 
clared under  British  protection  ;  and,  further,  that  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  estabUsh  or  exercise  Portuguese  jurisdiction  over 
any  portion  of  those  countries  without  previous  arrangement 
between  the  two  Governments." 

An  answer  to  this  was  requested  by  the  evening  of  January  8, 
and  was  duly  sent  on  that  day.  This  document  expressed  wil- 
lingness to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  British  Government,  and 
declared  that  the  Portuguese  Government  would  not  make  any 
military  expedition  in  the  Shire  region  and  Mashonaland,  being 
confident  on  its  side  of  meeting  with  just  reciprocity  from  Great 
Britain  :  **  The  status  quo  would  be  maintained  until  an  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  between  the  two  Governments  on  the 
subject  of  their  respective  spheres  of  action  in  that  part  of  South 
Africa.  In  the  hypothesis  of  the  impossibility  of  an  agreement, 
Portugal  would  ifavoke  Article  XII.  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  which 
stipulates  tl^at  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  Powers  having 
signed  the  Act  of  the  Conference,  regarding  territories  to  which 
this  Act  refers,  such  Powers  reciprocally  engage  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute by  the  mediation  of  another  of  the  signatory  Powers.  It 
would,  however,  be  permissible  to  resolve  the  difference  by  arbi- 
tration." 

On  the  10th  Mr.  Petre  presented  a  memorandum  in  which 
Lord  Salisbury  expressed  pleasure  at  the  concessions  made.  But, 
"  before  accepting  this  answer  as  satisfactory  the  British  Govern- 
ment must  first  learn  that  precise  instructions  have  been  sent 
to.  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  Mozambique  applying  to  the 
acts  of  force  and  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  carried  out  there  at 
the  present  moment,  of  which  her  Majesty's  Government  have 
already  complained,  as  well  as  to  new  proceedings  of  the  same 
nature.  These  instructions  should  include  the  recall  south  of 
the  Euo  of  the  Portuguese  forces  actually  in  the  territory  of  the 
Makololo,  the  suppression  of  the  authority  there  exercised,  also 
the  removal  of  all  miUtary  stations  in  the  Matabele  and  Mashona 
territories." 

No  satisfactory  reply  to  this  demand  being  forthcoming, 
Mr.  Petre  was  instructed  on  the  following  day  (Jan.  11)  to 
deliver  an  ultimatum  which  stated  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  accept  as  satisfactory  or  sufficient  the  assurances 
given  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  as  they  interpret  them. 
Her  Majesty's  interim  Consul  at  Mozambique  telegraphs,  quoting 
Major  Serpa  Pinto's  own  authority,  that  the  expedition  already 
occupied  the  Shire,  Katungas,  and  other  places,  territories  of 
the  Makololo,  and  these  were  being  fortified  and  garrisoned.  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Government  desires  and  insists  that  the 
following  telegraphic  instructions  shall  be  sent  immediately  to 
the  Governor  of  Mozambique  :  *  Withdraw  whatever  Portuguese 
forces  actually  on  Shire  and  the  territories  of  the  Makololo  and 
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Mashonaland.'  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  under- 
stand that  without  this  the  assurances  given  by  the  Portuguese 
Government  are  illusory." 

Failing  the  receipt  of  a  satisfactory  reply  within  twenty-four 
hours,  Mr.  Petre  and  all  the  staff  of  the  Legation  were  to  with- 
draw to  H.M.S.  Enchantress,  which  was  waiting  his  orders  at 
Vigo.  The  reply  which  was  sent,  after  consulting  the  Council 
of  State  (of  which  only  two  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Premier  and 
Senhor  Barros  Gomes  were  members),  maintained  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  Cabinet  note  of  8th  inst.,  but  added  that  in  view  of 
the  ultimatum,  "  in  presence  of  an  imminent  rupture  of  relations 
with  Great  Britain  and  all  consequences  which  might  follow,  his 
Majesty's  Government  cede  to  the  exigencies  recently  formulated 
in  the  two  memorandums  alluded  to,  and  reserving  in  every 
way  the  rights  of  the  Portuguese  Crown  to  the  African  regions 
referred  to,  reserving  also  the  right  conferred  by  Article  XII. 
of  the  Convention  of  Berlin  to  have  the  question  in  litigation 
definitely  resolved  by  mediation  or  arbitration,  his  Majesty's 
Government  will  send  to  the  Governor  of  Mozambique  the  orders 
exacted  by  Great  Britain." 

With  this  the  incident  closed,  but  in  view  of  any  possible 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  Lord 
Salisbury  had  taken  the  necessary  means  to  enforce  his  threats. 
The  squadron  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Mozambique,  whilst  the  Channel  Squadron  left 
with  sealed  orders,  which,  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  directed 
the  admiral  in  command  to  take  up  positions  off  the  Tagus,  the 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  the  Azores.  The  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment were  thus  able  to  say  that  they  yielded  to  superior  strength 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
late  in  the  summer  that  a  Convention  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments was  drawn  up,  by  which  Portugal  surrendered  all  the 
points  in  dispute,  and  waived  all  claims  to  the  tract  of  coimtry, 
which  in  their  hands  would  have  cut  off  the  Nyassa  district  from 
the  British  possessions  in  South  Africa.  This  Convention,  how- 
ever, the  Portuguese  Chamber  refused  to  ratify. 

In  home  affairs,  the  lull  with  which  the  old  year  had  closed 
scarcely  extended  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  new  ;  but  for  the 
moment  the  dispute  between  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
pany and  their  workmen  absorbed  public  attention.  The  main 
feature  of  the  struggle  was  the  opposition  of  the  unions  to  **  profit- 
sharing  "  as  proposed  by  the  company,  but  its  progress  brought 
out  in  equal  clearness  the  aim  of  a  certain  section  of  the  leaders 
to  establish  a  solidarity  l)etween  the  different  trade-unions.  An 
appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  locked-out  stokers  to  the  coal- 
porters  and  bargemen  not  to  convey  coal  for  the  company ;  and 
efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  this  proposal.  The  gas  company, 
however,  were  able,  by  dint  of  great  efforts  and  a  large  expendi- 
ture, not  only  to  provide  their  yards  with  the  requisite  amount  of 
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coal,  but  to  protect  the  new  hands  brought  to  fill  the  vacancies 
made  by  the  men  on  strike.  The  struggle  was  protracted  for 
several*weeks,  but,  in  spite  of  the  strong  assertions  of  their  ulti- 
mate triumph,  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  men.  The  gas 
company  promised  to  do  what  they  had  all  along  been  willing  to 
do,  and  to  take  back,  as  vacancies  arose,  the  old  hands ;  but  they 
refused  to  dismiss  any  of  those  who  were  taken  on  during  the 
struggle.  Tiius  the  funds  of  the  Stokers'  Union  were  wasted  in 
fighting  for  what  they  might  have  had  for  the  asking ;  and  the 
company  spent  30,000i.  in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  its  servants.  In  order,  however,  to  prove  the 
solidarity  of  the  company  with  the  pubUc,  the  consumers  were 
called  upon  to  pay — by  an  increased  charge  for  gas — one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  fight.  At  a  later  date  a  renewal  of  the  Thames 
Dock  strike  seemed  imminent,  in  consequence  of  a  strike  at 
Hay's  Wharf,  which  threatened  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  whole 
riverside  trade.  The  employers,  however,  coalesced  and  showed 
a  firm  front,  refusing  to  be  coerced  by  the  unionists,  whereupon 
the  leaders  of  the  strike  gave  way,  and  business  was  resumed. 

On  purely  political  topics  the  first  speaker  of  importance  was 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who,  addressing  a  meeting  at  Leaming- 
ton (Jan.  2),  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  condition  of  the 
country  after  three  and  a-half  years  of  a  Unionist  Government. 
There  was  peace  abroad,  and  considerable,  though  not  universal, 
prosperity  at  home.     He  had  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty  which 
had  arisen  between  this  country  and  Portugal  would  be  found 
capable  of  an  amicable  solution,  for  there  could  be  no  predis- 
position to  quarrel  on  either  side  ;  there  were  no  ancient  grudges 
to  avenge,  and  neither  side  desired  war.     Dealing  with  home 
topics,  he  commented  on  the    "  extreme  moderation  "  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  recent  speeches.     Mr.  Parnell  now  contended  that  the 
object  of  Home  Eule  was  "  purely  domestic,"  and  had  refer- 
ence only  to  Ireland's  home  concerns.     But  to  say  that  Home 
Rule  was  essential  for  those  was  very  like  taking  up  the  position 
of  a  man  who  "  would  burn  his  house  down  in  order  to  warm  his 
hands."    The  vast  constitutional  changes  involved  in  Home  Rule, 
not  merely  in  Ireland,  but  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
could  not  be  necessary  for  so  small  a  purpose.    Whatever  could 
be  done  by  an  Irish  Home  Rule  ParUament  for  the  development 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland  could  be  done  not  only 
as  well,  but  better,  by  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  the  money 
required  could  be  raised  far  more  cheaply  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  Kingdom  than  by  a  new  Irish  ParUament  on  the  credit  of 
Ireland.     If  Mr.  Parnell  had  improvements  to  recommend  in 
the  administration  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  or  proposals  to 
make  it  a  more  efficient  machine,  let  him  make  such  proposals, 
and  they  would  be  considered  with  every  desire  to  meet  Irish 
wishes.     But  that  was  a  matter  of  local  government  administra- 
tioD)  and  not  of  Home  Rule.     If  Mr.  Parnell's  moderation  were 
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not  real  this  challenge  would  not  be  accepted.  In  conclusion 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  criticised  severely  some  of  the 
more  advanced  points  of  the  Socialistic  programme,  which  the 
Gladstonians,  he  asserted,  were  favouring,  in  their  willingness 
to  pander  to  popular  ignorance.  He  taunted  them  also  with 
being  now  eager  to  pull  to  pieces  the  electoral  law  which  they 
had  themselves  accepted  in  1885  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
and  to  replace  it  by  a  totally  different  system,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  members  and  **one  man,  one  vote."  The  Attorney- 
General,  speaking  the  same  day  at  Sandown,  urged  that  the  main 
function  of  Government  was  not  to  prepare  attractive  pro- 
grammes to  catch  votes  at  the  polling-booths,  but  to  administer 
faithfully  and  well  the  various  interests  committed  to  it.  Beyond 
foreshadowing  the  course  which  the  Ministry  hoped  to  be  able 
to  pursue  in  the  coming  session,  these  speeches  indicated  little. 

Of  far  greater  interest,  therefore,  was  the  address  of  Mr. 
H.  H.  Asquith  to  the  Junior  Liberal  Association  at  Leeds 
{Jan.  6).  The  Eadical  member  for  East  Fifeshire,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Lrish  Nationalists  before  the  Parnell 
Commission,  repeated  a  demand  which  he  had  made  some  months 
previously,  explaining  that  to  his  own  mind  Home  Kule  meant 
a  delegation  of  duties  and  a  division  of  labour.  He  declined  to 
go  into  details  of  how  a  settlement  in  this  sense  was  to  be 
obtained.  He,  however,  expressed  again  his  opinion  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  would  be  acting  wisely  and  justly  if 
they  were  to  take  the  country  a  little  more  into  their  confidence 
in  this  matter.  He  thought  so  because  he  was  very  much  afraid 
that  when  they  got,  as  they  would  get  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, their  Home  Eule  majority,  they  would  then  find  themselves 
confronted  by  an  unscrupulous  Opposition;  and  on  the  other 
side,  as  they  might  expect  from  their  experience  in  1886,  there 
would  be  some  of  their  supporters  who  had  not  quite  made  up 
their  minds  and  did  not  quite  know  what  they  were  to  vote  for. 
What  he  wanted  of  their  leaders  was  to  define  as  far  as  possible 
their  position,  so  as  to  disarm  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
Opposition  in  front  and  "  the  rebels  behind."  If  they  went  to  the 
country  with  a  vague  formula,  caUing  it  Home  Kule  or  local  self- 
government,  or  whatever  they  pleased,  and  obtained  a  majority 
on  behalf  of  that  formula,  what  would  be  the  position  when  they 
went  back  to  Westminster  and  introduced  a  bill  ?  The  wisest 
and  best  scheme  it  might  be,  but  the  Opposition  would  tell  them 
at  once  that  was  not  the  issue  upon  which  the  country  had  voted. 
"You  have,"  they  would  say,  "no  mandate  for  the  introduction 
of  that  measure,  and  we  are  justified  in  obstructing  it  or  muti- 
lating it,  and  forcing  the  Government  to  take  it  back  to  the 
constituencies."  And  what  was  the  Government  to  say  to  some 
of  their  own  followers,  who  would  say,  "Our  electors  sent  ub 
to  support  Home  Kule,  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  they 
intended  us  to  support,  and  we  shall  go  into  a  cave,  or,  as  the 
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Radical  Unionists  did  in  1886,  vote  with  the  Opposition"? 
These  were  not  imaginary  dangers;  and  while  he  yielded  to 
no  man  in  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  illustrious  leader, 
he  would  earnestly  and  respectfully  submit  to  him  that  such 
dangers  as  these  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  there  ought  to  be 
forthcoming  a  broad  and  general  outline  on  which  the  opinion 
of  the  country  was  intended  to  be  taken.  It  was,  however, 
improbable  that  any  prominent  leader  of  the  party  would 
accept  the  challenge  thus  thrown  down.  The  risk  attendant  on 
the  course  Mr.  Asquith  recommended  far  outbalanced,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  the  moral  drawbacks  of  reticence  or  con- 
cealment ;  but  the  dark  allusion  to  "  rebels  behind  "  drew  forth 
several  angry  protests  from  Liberals  who  were  regarded,  or  who 
regarded  themselves,  as  the  spokesmen  of  certain  small  groups 
which  might  forsake  their  party  if  their  special  views  were 
not  fully  represented  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill.  The  explana- 
tion which  found  most  favour  was  that  the  Opposition  leaders 
were  not  fuUy  agreed  among  themselves — Mr.  Gladstone,  sup- 
ported by  the  younger  Radicals,  being  supposed  to  be  in  favour 
of  a  federal  scheme,  whilst  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
held  strongly  for  a  mere  delegation  of  purely  Irish  affairs  to 
a  subordinate  Irish  Parliament,  Moreover,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing (strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  an  article  by  Mr.  H. 
Labouchere  in  an  American  review,  the  Forum)  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  more  progressive  Radicals  was  likely  to  put  a 
severe  strain  upon  the  more  cautious  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.  The  demands  put  forward,  and  widely  endorsed  by  party 
organs  in  this  country,  showed  that  the  Radical  section  would 
insist  upon  sweeping  reforms  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  State 
service,  many  of  which  were  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
expressed  views  of  the  actual  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party. 

As  if,  however,  by  mutual  consent,  purely  political  topics  were 
for  a  short  while  allowed  to  give  place  to  the  discussion  of  social 
and  economic  questions.  The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  whose  interest 
in  pauper  labour  had  caused  him  to  be  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Sweating  System,  spoke  upon  the 
labour  question  both  at  Liverpool  (Jan.  6)  and  Bermondsey 
(Jan.  9).  At  the  former  place  he  referred  to  the  movement  in 
favour  of  the  eight  hours  day,  which  he  attributed  to  the  desire  to 
create  additional  employment  without  additional  output.  Labour 
had  succeeded  by  combination  in  keeping  up  and  increasing  the 
rate  of  pay,  but  that  had  been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  certain  number  of  men  out  of  employment.  The 
position  was  simply  this :  Labour  thought  that  more  men  could 
be  employed  without  rendering  production  unprofitable,  and  that 
in  this  way  the  employed  portion  of  labour  should  be  reUeved  of 
the  necessity  to  support  the  unemployed.  All  these  questions 
must  be  treated  practically.  In  the  colonies,  custom  had  fixed 
the  hours  of  work  at  eight  hours  per  day,  with  power  of  working 
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overtime.  England,  however,  could  get  but  little  help  by  ex- 
ample, and  must  argue  this  matter  out  for  herself.  It  must  be 
considered  on  its  merits,  and  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  It 
could  make  no  earthly  difference  to  textiles,  or  metals,  or  mining, 
or  tailoring,  or  shoemaking,  or  any  other  trades,  whether  the 
hours  were  reduced  by  the  action  of  men  collected  together  in 
private  associations  or  by  the  larger  action  of  men  represented 
by  the  State.  The  practical  point  was.  Could  hours  of  work  be 
shortened  while  men's  earnings  remain  the  same  without  causing 
serious  harm  to  trade  ?  The  principle  suggested  was  one  of 
local  option — a  normal  eight  hours,  with  indefinite  expansion, 
and  overtime  regulated  by  contracts  mutually  agreed  upon 
according  to  the  necessities  and  desires  of  particular  trades. 
Labour  had  gained  a  great  deal  during  the  last  few  years — that 
was  to  say,  highly  skilled  labour ;  but,  taking  it  all  round,  he  did 
not  think  it  had  gained  in  a  fair  proportion  to  the  gains  made  by 
capital.  The  conclusions  he  came  to  were  in  favour  of  limitation, 
and  on  the  whole  he  was  inclined  to  favour  limitation  by  the 
State.  He  had  founded  his  advocacy  of  the  change  mainly  on 
the  claims  of  labour.  But  he  could  say  much  on  the  advantage 
to  the  State,  and  to  the  Conservatives  as  a  political  party.  All 
that  the  Tories  had  to  fear  was  ignorance,  and  therefore  it  was 
desirable  that  working  men  should  have  leisure  to  thoroughly 
understand  political  questions.  He  advocated  the  eight  hours 
movement  also  for  the  well-being  of  the  empire  itself,  because 
when  working  men  had  votes  on  which  depended  the  policy  of 
the  future  of  the  country  they  ought  to  have  time  to  instruct 
themselves.  He  urged  the  formation  of  boards  of  concihation 
for  the  discussion  of  disputes,  and  of  a  department  of  labour  for 
collecting  information  in  regard  to  labour.  He  thought  that  in 
a  number  of  instances  capital  might  bear  the  increased  cost  of 
production  which  would  be  brought  about  by  the  curtailment  of 
the  hours  of  work,  and  he  believed  that  such  curtailment  would 
not  be  attended  with  disastrous  results  to  industries  which  were 
in  competition  with  foreign  countries. 

At  Bermondsey,  speaking  more  exclusively  to  working  men 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  population  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes 
from  the  overstocked  condition  of  the  labour  market.  Lord  Dun- 
raven  claimed  for  the  Conservative  party  the  credit  of  inducing 
confidence,  and  thereby  the  revival  of  trade — which  meant  the 
spending  of  more  money,  to  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the 
community.  But  although  skilled  labour  had  greatly  profited 
during  the  few  preceding  years,  Lord  Dunraven  admitted  that 
unskilled  labour  had  not  been  greatly  benefited ;  whilst  in  the 
matter  of  housing  and  sanitation  the  very  poor  were  in  a  worse 
condition  than  ever.  He  did  not  think  society  quite  understood 
its  duty  of  protecting  the  weak  against  the  force  of  circumstances 
that  they  were  unable  to  control.  He  pointed  to  the  terrible 
state  of  things  which  had  been  shown  to  exist  by  the  Boyal  Com- 
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mission  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  and  by  the  Lords 
Committee  on  the  Sweating  System ;  but  he  believed  that  state 
of  things  to  be  curable  by  three  agencies — the  action  of  the 
State,  organisation,  and  public  opinion.  As  to  foreign  immigra- 
tion, foreign  labour  of  the  cheapest  kind  ousted  a  considerable 
proportion  of  British  labour  and  lowered  and  degraded  British 
workmen.  We  could  not  afford  to  maintain  the  sentiment  that 
British  soil  was  open  to  every  man,  and  there  could  be  no  radical 
cure  for  the  lowest  portion  of  labour  so  long  as  foreign  labour  of 
a  still  lower  and  cheaper  kind  was  permitted  to  come  into  this 
country  unchecked.  All  unorganised  trades  ought  to  be  organ- 
ised ;  and  though  strikes  were  evils  and  a  wasteful  way  of  settling 
labour  disputes,  they  were  sometimes  necessary  evils.  The 
leaders  of  labour  movements  ought  to  keep  in  touch  with  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  same  day  (Jan.  9),  speaking  at  the 
rent  dinner  of  the  tenants  on  the  Hawarden  estate,  descanted 
upon  the  benefits  which  even  the  farmers  had  obtained  from 
Free  Trade,  In  almost  everything  except  wheat  they  obtained 
higher  prices  for  their  products,  and  for  twenty  years,  after  the 
first  period  of  apprehension  had  passed  away,  they  had  had  a 
more  thriving  trade  than  in  the  days  of  Protection.  Then  came 
another  period  of  severe  depression  ;  but  it  was  wholly  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  that  British  agriculture  would  not  always 
continue  to  be  the  great  pursuit  it  had  always  been  in  former 
times.  He  expressed  a  confident  belief  that  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  would  continue  to  be  regulated  by  reasonable 
feeling  and  conduct  on  both  sides  and  without  any  serious  diffi- 
culty. Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  say  that  they  sometimes  heard 
of  changes.  His  hearers  must  not  be  too  much  frightened  at 
a  long  word ;  but  there  was  a  recommendation  made  by  some  for 
what  was  called  the  nationalisation  of  the  land.  "  That  is  a  long 
word  and  a  formidable  word.  It  is  not  very  obscure — it  means, 
that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  State  is  to  become  the  universal 
proprietor.  In  my  opinion,  if  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  class,  but  not  of  that  class 
only,  but  of  the  whole  community,  that  the  State  should  become 
the  proprietor  of  all  the  land  of  the  country,  then  it  would  be 
perfectly  right  that  it  should  be  done.  I  do  not  think  the  land- 
lord would  have  any  right  to  object :  he  would  have  a  right  to 
receive  a  fair  compensation  for  what  belongs  to  him,  but  he 
would  have  no  right  to  object.  But  I  own  to  you  I  do  not  see 
my  way  to  that  change.  I  am  sometimes  suspected — I  hope  un- 
justly— of  being  too  ready  to  promote  and  recommend  changes  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  that  change,  because  I  do  not  under- 
stand, from  any  explanation  I  have  heretofore  seen,  in  what  way 
the  State  is  to  be  made  a  good  and  capable  landlord.  The  farmer 
ought  to  make  something  like  a  trading  profit  out  of  his  farming, 
but  the  owner  of  the  soU,  in  a  country  like  this,  never  can  make 
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a  trading  profit.  A  trading  profit  ought  to  be  something  like 
10  per  cent.,  and  if  the  farmer  does  not  always  get  it  he  doe& 
sometimes ;  but  the  owner  cannot  expect  to  get  more  than  8  per 
cent.,  and  it  would  not  be  a  satisfactory  thing  for  the  farmer  ta 
have  one-fifth  of  his  capital  invested  in  farm  stock  and  return- 
ing him  10  per  cent.,  and  the  other  four-fifths  invested  in  the 
soil  and  returning  him  3  per  cent.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  best  and  the  most  wholesome  system  is 
that  which  now  prevails,  the  well-working  of  which  depends  upon 
the  wisdom  and  good  conduct  of  the  people  concerned — where  the 
soil  is  owned  by  one  set  of  men  and  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
another  set  of  men." 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  entertained  a 
strong  conviction  that  in  agricultural  matters  things  were  steadily 
improving,  and  he  hoped  that  means  would  be  found  to  prevent 
the  agricultural  population  from  migrating  to  towns.  "  I  look 
with  very  great  interest  to  every  change  that  tends  to  keep  up 
the  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  and  to  check  that  which  I 
should  regard  with  extreme  regret — namely,  a  decay  and  a  de- 
crease of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  town  populations,  the  greatest  confidence 
in  them,  but  I  do  not  on  that  account  want  to  see  a  decrease  in 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  country.  I  hope  both  farmers 
and  labourers  will  continue  to  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
nation.  They  cannot  form  too  large  a  portion  of  it  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  society.  Some  changes  will  come  in,  hke  the 
extending  of  the  use  of  machinery,  and  like  the  conversion  of 
arable  land  into  pasture ;  but  other  changes  may  come  in  the 
shape  of  the  extension  of  garden  cultivation,  through  the  en- 
lightened action  of  the  landlord  and  through  the  enlightened 
action  of  the  farmers  themselves,  which  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  rural  labour ;  and  that  I,  for 
one,  regard  as  a  great  good,  and  see  with  satisfaction." 

On  the  following  day  (Jan.  10)  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
speaking  at  a  meeting  at  St.  James's  Hall  in  support  of  a  Poly- 
technic Institution  for  North-West  London,  also  avoided  all 
political  topics,  and  dwelt  on  the  "  miserable  deficiency  "  in  the 
metropolis  of  what  was  essential  for  a,n  ideal  urban  life.  He 
spoke  with  warm  praise  of  the  system  of  primary  education,  but 
pointed  out  that  while  that  system  turned  out  annually  some 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  well  fitted  and  prepared  for 
further  educational  development,  yet  nevertheless,  owing  to  the 
utter  deficiency  of  facilities  for  such  further  educational  develop- 
ment, only  a  very  small  percentage  of  that  useful  population  were 
enabled  and  encouraged  to  pursue  further  studies,  and  by  far  the 
larger  number  were  instantly  thrown  into  the  bitter  struggle  for 
existence,  became  wholly  absorbed  in  that  intense  and  bitter 
struggle,  and,  losing  what  elementary  knowledge  they  had  ac- 
quired, they  relapsed  to  a  large  extent  into  absolute  ignorance ; 
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from  absolute  ignorance,  and  on  account  of  it,  they  fell  into 
poverty,  and  on  account  of  poverty  they  too  frequently  and 
numerously  became  the  victims  of  disease  and  crime.  What 
therefore  had  now  to  be  dealt  with  was  the  great  want  of  facilities 
for  higher  and  for  technical  education.  Lord  Eandolph  defined 
a  polytechnic  institution  as  "  a  university  for  labour ;  "  but  he 
explained  that  in  it  provision  must  also  be  made  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  students,  and  he  quoted  the  declaration  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  that  "the  aim  of  a  polytechnic  is  the 
promotion  of  industrial  skill  and  general  knowledge,  and  of 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  young  men  and  women.  In 
all  the  branches  of  manufacture  and  commerce  foreign  nations 
pressed  hard  upon  us,  and  the  industries  of  foreign  nations  were 
protected  by  great  barriers  of  customs  duties,  encouraged  by 
every  variety  of  bounty  and  drawback,  and  developed  by  a  most 
abundant  and  bountiful  supply  of  schools  for  technical  education. 
But  with  proper  training  the  Englishman  could  without  doubt 
beat  any  foreign  competitor  out  of  the  field.  An  Englishman 
possessed  over  other  Europeans  one  immeasurable  and  inesti- 
mable advantage,  for  out  of  the  life  of  every  German,  Frenchman, 
Italian,  Austrian,  and  Eussian  three  years  were  taken  for  com- 
pulsory military  service,  and  this,  at  eight  hours  a  day  for  six 
days  a  week,  made  7,500  hours  taken  out  of  the  lifetime  of  each 
man,  during  which  time  the  individual  so  deprived  was,  for  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  by  his 
labour,  as  idle,  as  useless,  and  as  unprofitable  as  if  he  had  never 
been  born.  Therefore  every  Englishman  had  an  extra  capital  of 
7,500  hours'  work  by  which  he  could  contribute  to  his  own 
wealth  and  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  community. 

Although  Lord  B.  Churchill  did  not  explicitly  endorse  the 
cry  for  a  working  day  of  eight  hours,  as  Lord  Dunraven  had,  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  Liverpool  Conservatives,  he  had  never- 
theless assumed  it  as  a  normal  condition.  This  accord  between 
the  two  speakers  may  have  been  purely  accidental ;  but  it  seemed 
to  throw  out  to  the  working  men  the  hint  that  in  legislating  for 
such  an  object  they  would  obtain  more  help  from  the  Conserva- 
tives than  from  the  Liberals :  two  of  the  most  prominent  spokes- 
men on  this  side — Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr.  Labouchere — having 
already  shown  a  very  strong  objection  to  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference in  such  matters,  and  having  pressed  the  leaders  of  the  eight 
hours  party  to  say  whether  they  expected  the  eight  hours  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  ten  or  twelve.  To  this  question 
no  reply  had  been  given,  for  the  trade-unions  themselves  were 
divided  on  the  question — many  of  their  members  recognising  the 
power  which  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  employers  to 
reduce  the  output  of  any  commodity,  whilst  others  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  they  would  support  the  movement,  not  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  longer  rest,  but  in  order  to  extort  higher 
wages  for  overtime  work. 
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The  Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britain,  representing  100,000 
working  men,  was  the  first  to  take  direct  action.  At  a  conference 
held  at  Birmingham  (Jan.  22)  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a 
bill  should  be  introduced  into  Parliament  forbidding  any  miner 
to  be  employed  underground  for  more  than  "  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day  of  twenty-four  hours."  The  labour  members  were  called 
upon  to  support  the  bill,  and  it  was  to  be  made  a  test  question 
at  elections.  Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.,  a  labour  member,  however, 
whilst  strongly  opposing  the  proposal,  admitted  that,  if  even  half 
the  trade  would  combine,  the  object  might  be  carried  by  the 
trade-unions  without  any  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Federation, 
however,  decided  to  persevere,  and  further  invited  the  support 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  E.  Churchill,  and  Lord  Dunraven.  A 
deputation  of  the  Miners'  Federation  subsequently  (Feb.  18) 
waited  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  an  eight  hours  day  for  all  miners.  Both  Lord 
Dunraven  and  Lord  Bandolph,  in  reply,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  to  work  underground  for  eight  hours  a  day  was  quite 
sufficient  for  any  man,  and  could  not  see  why  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  State  should  not  step  in  and  regulate  the  hours  of  adult 
labour.  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  sympathy  with  their  objects, 
but  at  the  same  time  doubted  whether  Parliament  could  or  should 
pass  such  a  bill  as  that  suggested,  and  indicated  a  desire  that 
the  men  should  endeavour  to  attain  their  end  by  their  own  inde- 
pendent action. 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  of  purely  party  poUtics  had  been 
resumed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bryce  at  Canter- 
bury, and  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  at  Wolverhampton,  simultaneously 
(Jan.  13)  attacked  the  administrative  shortcomings  of  the  Minis- 
try, especially  the  proposal  to  treat  board  schools  and  voluntary 
schools  on  the  same  footing  in  case  of  the  concession  of  Free  Edu- 
cation. The  former  further  held  out  the  attractive  programme  of 
the  Liberals  on  their  accession  to  office — the  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  constitution  of  village  councils,  the  reform  of  the 
liquor  laws,  the  provision  of  better  dwellings  for  the  poor,  facili- 
ties for  acquiring  allotments,  an  improved  incidence  of  taxation, 
and  local  self-government  for  Ireland.  On  behalf  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists,  Lord  Selborne  at  Alton  (Jan.  13)  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  at  Nottingham  (Jan.  14)  replied  to  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell.  The  former  had  reproached  Lord 
Hartington  and  the  Liberal  Unionists  for  leaving  him,  thereby 
shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Liberal  party  to  the  Badical 
wing,  and  thereby  compelling  the  Liberals  to  take  a  more  ad- 
vanced poUcy  than  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  desired.  It  was 
rather  hard,  said  Lord  Selborne,  to  taunt  those  who  had  resisted 
extreme  proposals  as  more  responsible  for  them  than  those  who 
sanctioned  and  endorsed  them.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Parnell' s  speech  delivered  in  the  same  town  a  few  weeks  previously, 
dealt  chiefly  with  Mr.  Parnell's  charge  that  the  initial  blunder  of 
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the  Government  had  been  their  refusal  to  pass  the  bill  which 
Mr.  Parnell  proposed  in  September  1886,  to  meet  the  great  fall 
in  the  price  of  Irish  agricultural  produce,  and  to  modify  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  in  favour  of  the  tenants.  That  refusal,  said 
Mr.  Parnell,  was  the  real  origin  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign. 
The  despair  caused  by  the  rejection  of  this  bill  drove  the  Irish 
tenants  to  adopt  the  illegal  Plan  of  Campaign.  Mr.  Bussell's 
answer  was  that  in  every  case  where  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
liad  been  adopted  and  worked,  the  landlords  had  themselves 
offered  much  better  terms  than  Mr.  Parnell's  bill  would  have, 
provided,  and  that  it  would  not,  in  fact,  have  affected  so  many 
as  one-fourth  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland — indeed,  that  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  had  been  determined  on  beforehand,  and  that 
Mr.  ParneU's  bill  was  introduced  in  order  to  afford  an  excuse 
for  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  not  the  Plan  of  Campaign  adopted 
because  Mr.  ParneU's  bill  had  been  rejected.  It  had  been  decided, 
to  use  Mr.  Eedmond's  words,  to  make  the  government  of  Ireland 
impossible,  and  the  bill  was  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
being  defeated.  In  1885  a  Tramways  Act  was  passed  to  assist 
migration  as  an  antidote  to  emigration,  but  the  only  result  was 
that  a  Nationalist  directorate  bought,  with  1,000Z.  raised  in  Ire- 
land and  42,300Z.  borrowed  from  the  Government,  the  estate  of 
Kilcrooney,  county  Galway,  which  was  worth  hardly  half  the 
amount.  The  British  taxpayers'  money  had  been  sunk  in  "  this 
piece  of  Galway  bog,"  and  not  a  soul  had  been  migrated.  Turn- 
ing to  Mr.  ParneU's  reference  to  Ulster,  Mr.  Eussell  said  the 
Protestants  there  asked  for  nothing  but  to  be  let  alone,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  swamped  by  the  dark  western  area  which 
civUisation  had  scarcely  touched,  and  where  40  per  cent,  of  the 
people  were  stiU  iUiterate.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  EusseU  declared 
that  the  improvement  in  Ireland  was  due  not  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  the  ParneUites,  but  to  the  Government,  as  proved  by  the 
j&gures  for  boycotting,  which  showed  the  practical  results  of  a 
firm  administration  of  the  law :  July  31,  1887,  4,836  ;  July  31, 
1888, 1,179 ;  August  31,  1889,  313.  Lord  Derby  also,  speaking 
at  Liverpool  (Jan.  16),  threw  into  the  scale  his  sober  judgment 
on  the  side  of  the  Liberal  Unionists.  He  pointed  out  that  Ireland, 
in  spite  of  agitation  and  discontent,  was  now,  relatively  to  her 
past  position,  prosperous  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  old 
grievances  had  disappeared,  including  the  supremacy  of  a>  State 
Church,  capricious  evictions  on  a  large  scale,  excessive  rents,  and 
the  impossibility  of  owning  land ;  and  of  the  present  grievances 
the  one  complained  of  as  most  intolerable  was  that  the  law  was  actu- 
aUy  enforced,  and  that  a  man  Ulegally  and  bitterly  persecuted  was 
protected,  and  those  who  attempted  to  molest  him  were  punished. 
But  if  a  Home  Kule  Government  were  established  to-morrow  it 
must  either  coerce  on  its  own  account  or  declare  that  no  debt 
or  contract  should  be  enforceable  by  process  of  law,  which  was 
anarchy  pure  and  simple — anarchy  only  qualified  by  the  power 
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of  the  priest.     Lord  Derby  then  went  on  to  declare  that  a  new 
Land  Bill  was  wanted,  and  that  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  country  we  were  bound  to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and 
to  overlook  objections  which  at  other  times  might  be  serious, 
"  One  advantage  about  the  plan  of  selling  the  land  to  the  tenants 
was  impol^tant — its  adoption  on  a  large  scale  would  be  a  heavy 
blow  to  all  the  fantastic  schemes  of  what  was  called  land  nation- 
alisation, but  which  in  plain  EngUsh  meant  robbery.    The  owner 
of  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  acres  might  be  trusted  to 
defend  the  rights  of  property  as  eflfectually  as  if  he  owned  1,000 
or  10,000  acres.     The  present  poUcy  of  the  Home  Rulers  seemed 
to  lean  in  favour  of  a  federal  system  pure  and  simple,  and  this 
was  far  less  unreasonable  than  some  of  the  previous  proposals 
for  Home  Rule.     But  though  it  was  not  in  itself  absurd,  its  adop- 
tion would  be  a  revolution  such  as  had  never  been  known  in 
England,  and  would  utterly  upset  the  two  most  real  and  import- 
ant of  our  institutions — the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cabinet. 
It  would  put  an  end  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  what  you 
would  have  would  be,  first,  an  Imperial  Council  dealing  with 
foreign,  colonial,   and  Indian   affairs,  with   defence,  and  with 
imperial   finance;   next,  a  merely  local  English  assembly  like 
the  State  legislatures  in  America,  all-powerful  as  regards  local 
legislation,  but  unable  to  touch  any  imperial  question.     Neither 
of  these  bodies,  both  so  limited  in  their  functions,  could  possibly 
possess  the  influence  or  the  power  of  Parliament  as  we  now  have 
it.     Authority  so  divided  would  be  frittered  away.     There  would 
be  no  one  central  body  to  which  everybody  could  look  as  the 
guide  and  test  of  opinion.     Exactly  the  same  thing  would  hold 
good  of  the  Cabinet.     At  present  the  same  dozen  men  are  held 
responsible  for  the  entire  conduct  of  public  affairs ;  but  a  system 
under  which  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Secretary 
for  War  should  be  responsible  to  one  body,  the  Home  Secretary 
to  another  body,  each  absolutely  independent  of  the  other,  and 
in  which  the  two  sets  of  authority,  imperial  and  local,  would  not 
even  sit  together  as  colleagues,  would  utterly  destroy  that  unity 
of  administration  which  we  believe  to  be  necessary  for  adminis- 
trative efficiency." 

These  speeches  might  not  in  themselves  have  provoked  a 
reply  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  in  the 
representation  of  Glamorganshire  and  Lanarkshire  made  the 
need  felt  of  some  utterance  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
especially  as  the  opening  of  the  session  was  fast  approaching.  A 
meeting  of  the  Chester  Liberals  (Jan.  22)  furnished  him  with  the 
requisite  opportunity ;  and,  even  in  the  judgment  of  his  opponents, 
his  speech  showed  not  only  that  his  fire  and  eloquence  were  still 
unquenched  by  age,  but  that  he  could  without  difficulty  hold  a 
large  audience  under  the  spell  for  nearly  two  hours.  There  were 
very  few  topics  in  his  speech  which  were  in  the  least  new,  unless 
the  speaker's  nearer  approach  to  the  concession  of  Home  Rule 
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for  Scotland  could  be  so  qualified;   and  whilst  its  immediate 
object  was  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
over  the  Chester  Liberals,  it  indicated  the  lines  of  the  active 
poUcy  which  the  Opposition  were  to  adopt  during  the  coming 
session,  and   upon  which   the   bye-elections   should   be   fought 
during  the  year.     Mr.  Gladstone  began  his  speech  by  expressing 
his  regret  for  the  difficulties  which   had  arisen   between   this 
country  and  Portugal,  especially  as  Portugal  was  one  of  those 
small  States  which  it  was  the  special  function  of  England  to 
cherish  and  protect.     Still  he  declined  to  pass  any  judgment  on 
the  question  until  he  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts.     He 
lamented  also  the  state  of  things  existing  among  the  suffering 
populations  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  especially  in  Crete  and 
Armenia.     The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and   his  Government   must 
understand  that  British  sympathy  would  never  be  given  to  them 
unless  they  governed  with  humanity  and  justice.     Coming  to 
home  affairs,  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  the  report  that  there  was 
to  be  a  large  expenditure  on  barracks  for  our  soldiers,  and  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  hope  that  if  such  an  expenditure  were  neces- 
sary the  Government  would  meet  it  from  the  current  revenue 
of  the  year  instead  of  resorting  to  the    "  somewhat  cowardly 
practice  *'    of  casting  the   burden  upon  coming  years.     Then 
turning  his  attention  to  what  was  passing  across  the  Atlantic,. 
Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  the  rumour  that  the  American  Bepublic 
was  about  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  a  very 
powerful  navy,  and  it  was  said  that  fifty  or  sixty  millions  were 
to  be  spent.     It  was  not  the  pecuniary  question  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  attention ;  but  he  foresaw,  if  it  were  true  that 
this  naval  expenditure  was  to  be  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  that  it  would  be  made  the  excuse  for  more  naval  expendi- 
ture here;  and  he  believed  that  when  the  matter  came  to  be 
discussed  in  America  the  answer  would  be  that  England  last 
year,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Tory  Government,  had  made  an 
extremely   large    addition  to   her   outlay  for   naval   purposes. 
He  wished  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  true   facts.     Every 
great,  conspicuous,  and  ostentatious  stroke  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tional military  or  naval  expenditure  in  one  country  was  made 
an  apology  for  increasing  the  burdens  of  every  other  country, 
upon  real  or  pretended  necessity;  and  they  could  not  but  admit 
this  with  deep  sorrow,  when  they  reflected  that  all  this  extension 
of  vast  establishments  tended  more  and  more  to  place  the  peace 
of  the  world  in  a  critical  position  and  to  increase  the  dangers, 
even  while  the  profession  and  belief  were  to  increase  the  securities 
for  maintaining  it. 

Eeferring  next  to  the  Pamell  Commission,  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  anticipate  whatever  judgment  the 
three  learned  persons  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry  might 
pronounce,  nor  to  breathe  one  word  of  suspicion  or  misgiving 
concerning  them ;  but  the  whole  of  that  subject  would  have  ta 
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be  prosecuted  with  the  deepest  attention  and  anxiety  by  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  by  the  Parliament  of 
this  country.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  proceedings,  taken  as 
a  whole,  towards  Mr.  Parnell,  beginning  with  the  forgery  of  the 
letters,  and  carried  on  by  the  Government  and  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons  **in  defiance  of  all  precedent  and  usage," 
constituted  a  case  of  oppression  practised  upon  an  individual 
which  had  no  parallel  in  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment since  the  evil  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  went  on  to  praise  Scotland  for  the  un- 
failing regularity  with  which  it  had  always  returned  a  Liberal 
majority  to  Parliament,  and  he  argued  that  the  Liberal  Unionists 
had,  by  their  coercive  tendencies,  **  forced  into  prominence  *'  a 
demand  for  Scotch  Home  Eule.  There  was,  he  added,  in  Scot- 
land a  growing  movement  in  favour  of  Home  Eule,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  Scotland  made  a  demand  for  it  neither  Tories 
nor  Dissentients  would  blow  the  war-trumpet  to  rally  the  people 
against  it,  in  the  name  either  of  the  Union  or  the  integrity  of 
the  empire.  But  whilst  Scotland  was  considering  the  question 
of  Home  Eule,  there  were  continually  coming  forward  Scotch 
questions  of  great  interest  to  Scotland,  and  these  questions  were 
decided  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  Westminster,  where  the 
Scotch  representatives  were  comparatively  few.  His  view  was 
that  either  Scotland  ought  to  have  Home  Eule  to  manage  her 
own  affairs,  or  else  the  interests  of  Scotland,  involved  in  bills 
essentially  and  exclusively  Scotch,  ought  to  be  handled  with  the 
clear  and  pronounced  sense  of  the  large  majority  of  Scotch 
members.  The  struggle  in  which  political  parties  were  now 
engaged  was  one  between  conviction  on  the  one  side  and  influence 
on  the  other,  and  the  result,  though  it  might  be  delayed  through 
the  operation  of  the  Septennial  Act,  was  one  which  it  was  not 
difl&cult  to  anticipate.  Conviction  over  influence  never  failed  in 
the  long  run,  and,  while  the  principle  of  Liberalism  was  "trust 
in  the  people  qualified  by  prudence,"  the  principle  of  Toryism 
was  "  distrust  in  the  people  qualified  by  fear."  After  attacking 
the  Crimes  Act,  and  describing  a  couple  of  cases  under  it  to 
show  its  injustice,  he  denied  that  he  and  his  friends  were  opposed 
to  the  Act  of  Union.  They  were  friends  of  that  Act,  and  had 
striven  to  make  it  palatable  and  acceptable  to  Irishmen,  but 
finding  that  it  was  neither  workable  nor  acceptable,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  meet  the  wants  of  Ireland  in  the  Parliament 
at  Westminster,  they  now  proposed  to  establish  an  administrative 
Government  in  Ireland  which  should  be  as  national  and  sym- 
pathetic in  its  spirit  as  the  Government  of  England  and  the 
Government  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  with  a  brilliant  peroration,  in  which 
he  contrasted  the  attitude  of  the  two  political  parties  towards  the 
Irish  nation.  "What  is  it,"  he  asked,  "that  the  Tories  look 
to?  .  .  .  What  they  say  is:  *We  must  persevere  until  the  people 
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of  Ireland  change  their  minds  and  become  reconciled  to  the  present 
system,  and  perceive  that  they,  the  Irish  people,  have  totally 
mistaken  the  interests  and  situation  of  their  own  country,  and  that 
we  Englishmen  in  England  are  the  only  people  who  understand 
*he  government  of  Ireland,  and  that,  in  defiance  of  every  principle 
of  freedom,  we  mean  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands.'     Well,  we 
are  to  wait  until  the  Irish  people  recognise  all  that,  and  when 
the  Irish  people  have  turned  inside  out  every  conviction  they 
entertained,  and  have  perceived  their  own  folly,  incompetency, 
and  almost  lunacy,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courage,  wisdom, 
and  omniscience  of  the  present  Government  and  their  allies, 
then  they  are  to  pass  into  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise,  and,  in 
some  condition  not  yet  explained  to  us,  become  a  contented  and 
a  happy  people.     Now,  is  there  a  single  instance  that  they  can 
point  to  in  which  such  a  result  has  arrived  ?    Where  you  have 
had  a  discontented  nation,  and  that  discontent  stereotyped  in 
the   experience  of  generations   and  of  centuries,  and   directed 
towards  the  attainment  of  a  particular  remedy,  is  there  a  single 
instance  where  they  can  point  out  that  that  people  has  been  con- 
verted and  induced  to  abandon  its  views  and  to  become  satisfied 
with  the  Government  that  it  had  denounced  ?    Did  the  Belgians, 
when  they  were  united  with  Holland,  change  their  minds  and 
become  satisfied  with  that  condition?    Did  the  Italians,  when 
they  were  oppressed,  change  their  minds  and  acquiesce  in  a  state 
of  government  which  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  country  declared 
to  be  detestable  ?    Did  the  Bulgarians  change  their  minds  under 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ?     Or  is  the  contrary  true  in  every  one  of 
these  instances?    There  has  been  a  change  of  mind  brought 
about,  unfortunately,   after  resistance,  after  long  delay,  with 
much  excitement,  and  with  much  shedding  of  rivers  of  human 
blood,  and  the  end  of  these  things  has  in  all  cases  been  the 
same.     The  foreigner  has  gone  out  of  Italy,  the  Dutchman  out 
of  Belgium,  and  I  believe  that  the  Belgian  and  the  Dutchman 
are  now  excellent  friends.     The  foreigner  has  gone  out  of  Italy, 
and  the  Turk  has  gone  out  of  Bulgaria.     That  must  be  the  case 
here.     The  Irish  will  not  change  their  minds,  even  though  you 
were  to  do  that  which  is  absolutely  impossible  and  to  go  against 
them.     Not  if  England  were  unanimous  in  her  refusal  would 
Irishmen  change  the  conviction  which  they  have  received  from 
numberless  generations  of  Irishmen  of  other  days.    If  they  would 
not  change  in  the  face  of  a  united  England  do  you  think  they 
will  change  when,  even  on  the  first  official,  responsible  proposal 
of  Home  Eule,  313  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  found 
ready  to  vote  for  it  in  1887,  and  when,  since  1887,  Wales  and 
Scotland,  always  friendly  to  the  claim  of  Ireland,  seem  now  to  be 
joined  to  the  vast  power  of  England  by  a  conviction  daily  and 
incessantly  increasing  that  Ireland  is  in  the  right  ?     No,  gentle- 
men, such  anticipations  are  dreams — mischievous,  idle  dreams, 
and  not  idle  only,  but  pestilent  dreams,  because  they  contribute 
to  maintain  a  state  of  discord  between  the  countries  which  at 
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any  time  might  be  aggravated  by  untoward  circumstances,  because 
they  neglect  evils  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  cure.  If  we  are 
not  impatient  for  the  dissolution  that  is  before  us,  if  we  desire  it, 
but  desire  it  without  excitement,  and  are  perfectly  wilUng  to 
meet  it,  even  now  or  at  any  other  time,  either  with  or  without 
notice,  and  to  encounter  its  contingencies,  it  is  this,  that  we  are 
strong  in  the  justice  of  our  cause.  We  know  that  that  cause 
must  triumph.  We  desire  that  it  should  triumph.  We  desire 
that  it  shall  triumph  speedily,  because  the  longer  the  struggle  is 
protracted  the  more  exasperated,  possibly,  it  may  become,  and 
certainly  at  the  issue,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  party  that  continues 
this  resistance  will  only  suffer  on  account  of  the  delay  the  more 
crushing  defeat ;  and  the  country  will  undergo  the  greater  dis- 
credit and  dishonour  on  account  of  the  wrong  that  is  inflicted  by 
the  long  denial  of  justice  to  our  afflicted  sister  isle  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  polemical  manifesto  drew  pubUc  attention 
away  from  a  very  important  and  strictly  moderate  speech  made 
at  Bedford  (Jan.  21)  by  his  own  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  HerscheU 
on  this  occasion  raised  the  very  important  question  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Conservative  party  now  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
popular  suffrage  which  it  had  adopted,  it  had  been  rendered  im- 
possible for  that  party  ever  again  to  adopt  its  old  policy  of 
resisting  by  every  device  in  its  power  the  extension  of  popular 
rights.  He  did  not  like  the  tendency  for  each  party  in  politics 
to  overbid  the  other  in  democratic  offers,  and  professed  to  fear 
that  the  Conservative  offer  of  "assisted  education'*  might  be 
followed  by  a  profession  of  willingness  to  **  disenthral"  the 
Church  from  the  State,  and  to  "  emancipate  "  it  from  its  endow- 
ments, which  he  suggested  as  the  probable  euphemisms  for 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment.  He  greatly  feared,  he 
said,  that  the  legitimate  resisting  force  to  Eadical  proposals  had 
been  extinguished  for  the  future,  and  especially  that  when  Eadi- 
<;al  measures  were  proposed  by  Conservatives  they  would  get  no 
proper  sifting  at  all,  since  Eadicals  could  not  easily  subject  them 
to  hostile  criticism,  and  therefore  they  might  be  expected  to  pass 
without  any  of  those  safeguards  which  would  in  times  past  have 
been  appUed,  had  they  been  proposed  by  the  party  of  Eeform, 
and  strenuously  resisted  by  the  partisans  of  the  old  aristocratic, 
or  in  some  cases  middle-class,  traditions.  And  he  founded  on 
this  fear  a  plea  for  a  carefully  composed  Second  Chamber,  which 
might  at  least  obviate  the  danger  of  those  careless  and  needless 
blunders  which  arose  from  too  great  haste  in  legislation,  espe- 
cially when  both  parties  were  agreed  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
general  poUcy  to  be  pursued.  These  sober  suggestions  called 
forth  but  little  comment  beyond  a  sort  of  languid  endorsement 
from  the  various  organs  of  public  opinion.  Although  coming 
immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  programme  of  the  ad- 
vanced Eadicals,  their  bearing  was  of  considerable  importance. 

c  2 
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More  interest  was  displayed  in  Mr.  Goschen's  address  to  hi& 
constituents  at  Prince's  Hall  (Jan.  22),  arising  from  the  hope 
that  he  would  make  some  authoritative  statement  with  regard  to 
the  enormous  surplus  with  which  he  was  credited,  and  that  he 
might  give  some  clue  as  to  its  disposal.  Most  of  these  hopes 
and  anticipations  were  doomed  to  disappointment :  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  speech  was  strictly  political,  and  limited  to 
replying  to  the  attacks  made  upon  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
He  began  by  congratulating  his  audience  on  the  closeness  and 
cordiality  of  the  alliance  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberal  Unionists — an  alliance  which  remained  undisturbed,  and 
which  time  and  experience  had  consolidated  and  fructified.  He 
added  that  he  had  served  in  more  than  one  Cabinet,  but  it  was 
more  necessary  for  him  to  subordinate  his  personal  opinions 
to  those  of  others  in  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet  than  it  had 
been  in  any  other  Cabinet  in  which  he  had  sat.  Dealing  with 
Irish  affairs,  he  protested  against  Professor  Bryce's  declaration 
that  Mr.  Balfour's  administration  was  **  the  best-advertised 
affair,"  and  **  equal  in  that  respect  to  Barnum's  exhibition." 
Such  a  statement  was  outrageously  foolish  and  egregiously  stupid, 
Mr.  Balfour  had,  indeed,  been  advertised  by  the  Irish  press  and 
denounced  on  every  platform,  but  it  had  only  strengthened  his 
reputation.  Mr.  Bryce's  other  declaration,  that  the  legislation 
of  the  present  Government  was  '*  beggarly,"  Mr.  Goschen  also 
contested.  Surely  Mr.  Bryce  could  hardlj^  call  beggarly  a  measure 
for  converting  500  millions  of  National  Debt,  or  the  endowment 
of  London  with  a  new  local  government,  or  such  a  measure  as 
the  Scottish  Universities  Bill.  The  Government  had  endeavoured 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  with  impartiality  and 
judgment  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  last  there  seemed  to 
be  a  revival  of  trade  and  industry  and  a  growing  prosperity. 
Touching  on  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Goschen  regretted  the  disagree- 
ment with  "  the  high-spirited  little  kingdom  of  Portugal,"  but 
declared  that  the  collision  had  been  forced  upon  her  Majesty's 
Government.  For  some  years  past  Portugal,  against  the  re- 
peated and  urgent  protests  of  this  country,  had  been  embarking^ 
in  a  policy  which  ran  entirely  counter  to  the  just  and  historic 
claims  of  England.  Finally,  Portugal  had  sent  an  armed  expe- 
dition into  territory  to  which  she  had  no  shadow  of  right,  and 
had  slaughtered  natives  to  whom  the  protection  of  the  English 
flag  had  been  given.  Such  an  action  could  not  possibly  be 
endured.  Portugal's  appeal  to  mediation  came  too  late,  for  she 
fought  without  any  appeal  at  all,  and  no  Great  Power  would 
consent  to  mediation  instead  of  the  recall  of  the  forces  that  had 
invaded  a  country  which  was  not  its  own,  and  which  was  the 
question  of  dispute  between  it  and  another  Great  Power.  Ee- 
monstrances  ceased  to  be  in  place  in  such  an  affair.  Mr.  Goschen 
next  approached  the  question  of  national  finance,  and  pointed  out 
that  during  his  tenure  of  office  he  had  reduced  the  income-tax. 
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from  Sd.  to  6rf.,  had  largely  diminished  the  National  Debt,  and 
had  remitted  burdens  in  other  directions.  He  denied  Mr.  Fowler's 
-charge  that  he  had  favoured  property  at  the  expense  of  the 
working  classes,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  4id.  per 
pound  oflf  the  tobacco  duty  and  imposed  a  heavy  tax  on  realised 
property,  in  the  shape  of  an  estate  duty,  which  had  brought  in 
nearly  a  million  in  its  first  year  of  collection.  Nor  was  Mr. 
Fowler's  other  charge — "that  the  relief  given  to  the  payers  of 
income  tax  was  mainly  a  relief  to  property  " — a  bit  more  true. 
The  majority  of  those  who  paid  that  tax  were  struggUng  people, 
who  found  it  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  and,  besides,  Mr. 
Goschen  had  only  removed  the  emergency  tax  imposed  by  Mr. 
Childers  to  carry  out  the  costly  and  ill-digested  naval  programme 
of  the  previous  Government.  With  regard  to  his  surplus,  Mr. 
Goschen  said  very  little ;  but  urged  his  hearers  to  moderate  their 
expectations  as  he  was  moderating  his  own.  He  drew  a  humo- 
rous picture  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  a  surplus,  and  of  the  dangers  it  brought  in  its 
train,  by  rousing  the  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  of  those  whose 
hopes  of  benefiting  thereby  were  not  realised.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Goschen  referred  at  considerable  length  to  the  measures 
which  the  Ministry  had  in  contemplation  for  the  ensuing  session, 
as  if  desirous  of  proving  that  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  was  a 
guarantee  against  the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  a  far  niente 
policy,  of  which  the  Conservatives  had  been  in  times  past 
accused.  Unfortunately,  legislative  activity  could  not  always 
result  in  successful  achievement ;  and  it  was  felt,  if  not  openly 
expressed,  by  many  that  the  dangers  awaiting  the  Ministry  arose 
from  attempting  too  much,  and  underrating  the  obstructive 
powers  of  an  exasperated  Opposition. 

The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach)  was  chosen  to  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  and  with 
characteristic  courage  he  found  at  Chester  (Jan.  24)  a  platform 
for  the  defence,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  done  for  the  indictment, 
of  the  Ministry.  Most  of  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach's  recriminations 
were  of  a  familiar  type,  but  the  points  were  made  with  consider- 
able vigour,  especially  when  he  touched  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's 
silence  on  the  matter  of  political  influence  when  his  own  son 
represented  the  electors  of  Chester.  He  also  made  a  telling 
reply  to  the  claim  put  forward  for  Scotch  Home  Eule,  by  saying 
that  if  Scotchmen  began  to  count  the  exclusively  Scotch  bills 
and  amendments  defeated  by  English  votes,  the  English  must 
begin  to  count  the  exclusively  English  bills  and  amendments 
defeated  by  Scotch  votes.  The  remainder  of  his  speech  was 
made  up  of  refutations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  statements  with 
regard  to  Irish  affairs,  contending  that  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887 
had  been  infinitely  more  efl&cient  in  putting  down  boycotting 
than  Mr.  Gladstone's  severer  Act  of  1882. 

Of  greater  importance  politically  was  Mr.  John  Morley's 
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visit  to  Liverpool  (Jan.  30),  of  which  place  the  Conservative 
prepossessions  were  shown  by  its  representation  in  Parliament. 
Mr.  Morley's  reception,  however,  was  exceptionally  cordial ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  political  views  of  his  vast  audience, 
he  obtained  a  respectful  hearing  for  his  careful  examination  uf 
the  Irish  question  from  the  Separatist  point  of  view.  He  con- 
fessed that  there  were  other  topics  which  attracted  him  still 
more,  such  as  the  housing  of  the  poor  and  temperance  reform  ; 
but  for  the  present  the  solution  of  the  Irish  question  was  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  success  of  all  other  causes  to  which 
the  Liberal  party  was  attached.  Eeferring  to  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Morley  said  that  in  old  days  they  used  to  submit  persons  to  the 
ordeal  by  fire.  They  used  to  send  them  walking  barefooted 
among  red-hot  ploughshares.  That  was  an  ordeal  to  which  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  party  had  been  subjected.  He  did  not  care 
what  destiny  the  future  might  have  in  store  for  Mr.  Parnell,  at 
least  it  could  not  deprive  him  of  the  honour  and  the  fame  of 
having  been  the  first  Irish  statesman  to  bring  the  people  of 
England  and  the  people  of  Ireland  together;  and  he  (Mr. 
Morley)  would  never  cease  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which  both 
nations  owed  to  Mr.  ParnelPs  energy,  tenacity,  and  true  states- 
manship. There  could  be  no  security  for  good  government  or 
for  wise  management  in  Ireland  unless  there  was  an  organ  of 
public  opinion,  and  that  organ  must  be  a  representative  body. 
Mr.  Goschen  congratulated  his  party  on  having  the  best  argu- 
ments, but  so  long  as  the  bye-elections  indicated  a  different 
opinion  he  (Mr.  Morley)  could  afford  to  hear  that  statement  with 
equanimity.  The  Government  were  warned  from  the  first  that 
the  repression  of  constitutional  agitation  in  Ireland  would  result 
in  secret  societies,  and  the  recent  warning  of  the  Bishop  of  Cork 
pointed  to  that  result.  He  maintained  that  the  Government's 
Land  Bill  could  not  be  successful,  since  it  made  the  British  State 
the  creditor  of  the  individual  debtor,  and  failed  to  effect,  at  the 
same  time,  a  great  pohtical  settlement  to  which  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives were  actively  consenting  parties. 

Turning  to  Lord  Derby's  assertion  that  the  logical  sequel  of 
the  Home  Rule  movement  would  be  federation,  Mr.  Morley  at 
once  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  solution  urged  by  Mr. 
Asquith  and  supposed  to  be  favoured  by  many  of  the  Gladstonian 
party,  and  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  was  believed  to  incline. 
•*  If  we  had  been  for  federalising  the  United  Kingdom,"  he  said, 
"  why  should  we  have  professed,  as  we  have  always  professed  and 
intended,  to  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  at 
Westminster  ?  The  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
absolutely  incompatible  with  federalism.  Federalism,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  word  at  all,  means  the  breaking-up  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  Our  policy  is  the  exact  opposite ;  our  policy,  so  far 
from  breaking  up  the  Imperial  Parliament,  retains  it  as  the 
centre ;  and,  I  ask,  are  we  going  to  be  hindered  from  repairing 
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one  leaky  and  dilapidated  wing  of  a  great  and  noble  fabric  of 
British  constitutional  government — are  we  going  to  be  hindered 
from  that,  simply  because  an  ideal  symmetry  would  compel  us 
to  pull  down  the  middle  body  of  the  fabric,  which  is  perfectly 
weather-tight  and  very  reasonably  convenient  ?  "  Mr.  Morley, 
having  thus  declared  that  the  object  of  his  policy  was  to  satisfy 
Ireland  and  to  gratify  her  people  with  a  National  Parliament,  went 
on  to  show  that  he  still  had  in  view  the  benefits  which  he  thought 
would  flow  therefrom  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.  For 
he  declared  that  his  object  was  to  convince  the  constituencies  of 
Great  Britain  "  that  the  perpetual  repression  of  the  equal  rights 
of  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  by  England  is  intolerable ;  that 
the  Irish  demand  is  a  national,  a  just,  and  a  reasonable  demand ; 
and  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  Ireland 
labours,  and  under  which  our  Parliament  is  labouring,  is  to  give 
the  people  of  Ireland  a  Government  which  shall  interest  them, 
and  give  their  leaders  a  sphere  in  which  they  can  use  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country  the  talents,  the  energy,  the  devotion, 
which  they  have  so  abundantly  shown  against  us  during  the  last 
ten  years."  In  this  way  he  hoped  to  preserve  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  and  to  get  rid  of  all  notion  of  federalism ; 
but  he  failed  to  show  how  the  two  views,  which  seemed  inconsis- 
tent, were  to  be  practically  reconciled. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Morley  spoke  again  on  more  general 
topics,  indicating  the  programme  which  the  Liberals  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  prepared  to  adopt  at  the  present  time.  He  held 
that  the  principle  of  "  betterment  '*  in  dealing  with  urban  pro- 
perty would  have  to  be  recognised,  although  possibly  such  a 
course  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  principles  of 
political  economy.  Nevertheless,  he  held  that  "  all  men  with  a 
sense  of  equity  will  recognise,  if  improvements  are  made  which 
enhance  the  value  of  property,  that  those  who  profit  by  that 
enhanced  value  shall  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
those  improvements."  He  then  passed  on  to  deal  at  some 
length  with  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
repeated  the  view  he  had  previously  expressed  that  members  of 
the  Upper  Chamber  should  be  allowed  the  option  of  abandoning 
for  their  own  lifetime  the  right  of  sitting  as  peers,  and  should 
then  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
owned  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  Upper  House, 
for  it  could  only  be  abolished  **  by  violence  or  by  law,'*  and  while 
he  did  not  desire  to  abolish  it  by  violence,  he  confessed  amid 
laughter  that  **  to  abolish  it  by  law  would  take  some  time,  and  a 
good  deal  of  uncommonly  rough  weather  outside  to  make  the 
House  of  Lords  assent  to  its  own  abolition."  Another  proposal 
which  Mr.  Morley  favourably  commented  on  was  that  suggested 
by  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  legislation 
should  only  be  allowed  to  be  operative  for  a  certain  time,  and 
that  then,  after  the  popular  and  representative  Chamber  had 
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repassed  the  measure  without  amendment  once  or  twice,  the 
veto  of  the  Upper  House  should  cease  to  be  operative,  and  the 
bill  should  become  law.  Finally,  he  touched  upon  the  question  of 
free  or  "assisted"  education,  and  urged  the  Gladstonian  i)arty 
to  take  care  that  assisted  education  **  did  not  mean  any  plan  of 
assisting  the  clergy  to  rivet  the  yoke  of  their  schools  upon  the 
necks  of  their  parishioners  in  the  rural  districts."  They  must 
take  care  that  **  assisted  education  did  not  mean  assisted  clergy- 
manism."  On  this  question  of  **  free  education  "  there  seemed 
to  be  some  hope  of  agreement,  for  two  days  before  Mr.  Morley's 
speech  at  Liverpool  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  addressing 
the  Diocesan  Education  Society  at  Tunbridge  Wells  (Jan.  28), 
had  said  that  if  all  political  parties  were  virtually  agreed  that  the 
school  pence — the  fees  paid  by  the  parents — ought  to  be  remitted 
in  elementary  schools,  the  Church  ought  not  to  stand  out  against 
such  a  measure.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  owed  a  great 
deal  to  free  education,  and  it  would  look  Uke  **the  height  of 
ingratitude  "  if  they  were  to  say  that  free  education  should  not 
go  to  lower  classes  than  their  own. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  at  length  any  of  the  remaining 
speeches  of  the  recess,  in  which  there  was  a  tone  of  duhiess  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enforced  silence  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Hart- 
ington,  both  of  whom  were  victims  to  the  prevailing  epidemic. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  found  a  fresh  opportunity  of  lecturing  at 
Doncaster  (Jan.  28)  on  the  **  purity  of  the  Liberal  party,"  and 
expressed  himself  ready  to  support  proposals  to  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  disestabUsh  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  Churches, 
and  to  pay  salaries  of  not  more  than  300i.  a  year  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  Edward 
Clarke),  on  the  same  day,  at  the  Holborn  Town  Hall,  reminded 
his  hearers  that  the  appointment  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
ParneUism  and  Crime,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  declared  and 
Mr.  Morley  agreed  to  be  one  of  ''  the  most  remarkable  acts  of 
oppression  against  an  individual  since  the  evil  days  of  Charles 
II.,"  was  susceptible  of  a  very  different  appreciation.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  apparently  forgotten  that  the  Government  had  made 
an  offer  to  Mr.  Parnell  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  prosecuting 
the  Times  for  libel,  and  to  leave  the  choice  of  solicitors  and 
counsel  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues — the  name  of  the 
Attorney-General  being  only  fixed  formally,  and  as  a  sort  of 
legal  fiction,  but  Mr.  Parnell  had  declined  the  offer.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler,  replying  (Feb.  6)  at  Willenhall  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  criticism  of  his  previous  speech  on  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Government,  denied  that  Mr.  Goschen*s  reduction 
of  the  tobacco  duty  had  any  bearing  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  to 
reduce  the  taxation  on  property,  and  not  to  reduce  the  taxation 
on  consumable  articles.  The  reduction  of  the  tobacco  duty  did 
not  reduce  the  price  of  tobacco,  and  was  never  intended  to  have 
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such  an  effect.  What  Mr.  Fowler  had  complained  of  was  that 
the  reduction  of  the  income-tax  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  taxation  of  those  articles  which 
did  not  pay  income-tax,  and  he  now  pointed  out  that  the  most 
heavily  taxed  people  of  all  were  those  whose  incomes  ranged 
from  400Z.  to  700^.  or  800Z.,  as  they  felt  the  extreme  pressure  of 
both  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  He  asked  why  Mr.  Goschen 
should  not  graduate  the  income-tax,  and  thus  remove  the  hard- 
ship ?  As  to  those  whose  incomes  were  too  small  to  pay  any 
income-tax  at  all,  3^.  of  every  6d,  spent  in  tea,  5d.  of  every  6d. 
spent  in  tobacco,  and  Id.  of  every  6rf.  spent  in  beer,  went  in 
taxes. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  in  addressing  his  constituents  at  North- 
ampton (Feb.  7)  emphasised  his  remarks  made  a  week  earlier 
at  West  Ham,  declaring  that  his  policy  and  that  of  the 
**  advanced  "  Radicals  would  be  to  attack  the  Ministry  on  every 
side,  and  to  harass  them  by  all  possible  means. 

Lastly,  Sir  Henry  James  at  Bury  (Feb.  8)  once  more  defended 
the  action  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  maintained  that  they  had 
only  acted  according  to  their  conscience  and  convictions.  He 
contended  that  in  thus  acting  they  had  only  followed  the  counsel 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  who,  in  1885,  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  that  **  the  Liberal  party  would  sever  and  split  rather  than 
sacrifice  consciences  and  convictions."  Sir  Henry  declared  that 
all  that  he  had  learnt  in  his  work  upon  the  Parnell  Commission 
confirmed  him  in  his  view  of  the  great  danger  that  would  arise 
in  trusting  an  independent  Parliament  and  Executive  to  the 
men  who  would  then  be  the  real  rulers  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Parnell 
was  only  being  used  for  a  purpose,  and  when  that  purpose  was 
attained  other  men  and  other  forces  would  come  to  the  front. 
The  real,  great,  and  moving  force  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  was 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  who  was  "  a  Fenian  in  suspense,"  and  had 
*'  hated  England  from  his  cradle."  The  future  of  Ireland  would 
be  committed  to  Fenians,  Republicans,  and  Communists,  with 
Mr.  Davitt  at  their  head.  Sir  Henry  went  on  to  trace  the 
doctrines  and  policy  of  the  NationaUsts  in  detail,  and,  as  to 
evictions,  he  held  the  men  who  had  encouraged  outrages  and 
non-payment  of  rent  to  be  more  responsible  than  the  landlords. 
Turning  to  other  topics,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  readjustment 
of  taxation  between  the  occupier  and  the  owner;  and  on  the 
subject  of  free  education  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  maintain 
the  voluntary  system,  though  he  admitted  that  to  the  same 
extent  that  compulsion  existed  the  school  fees  of  the  child  who 
was  compelled  to  go  to  school  ought  to  be  provided. 

It  would  be  difl&cult  to  say  whether  at  the  end  of  the  recess 
the  Opposition  leaders  really  found  themselves  stronger  and  more 
prepared  for  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  than  they  were  when 
Parliament  was  prorogued.  At  any  rate  they  had  got  themselves 
into  fighting  array,  and  were  prepared  to  attack  the  Ministerial 
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proposals  if  they  had  none  of  their  own  to  put  forward.  On  the 
questions  of  the  Parnell  Commission,  the  Tithes  Settlement,  and 
Free  Education  they  were  able  to  show  a  united  front,  and  on 
the  last  question  they  announced  their  intention  to  resist  to 
the  uttermost  any  proposal  to  remit  fees  in  elementary  schools 
unless  a  change  was  made  in  the  management  of  all  voluntary 
or  national  schools  by  including  some  representative  element  on 
the  boards  of  such  schools.  On  the  subjects  of  Scotch  and 
Welsh  Home  Rule  there  was  greater  division  of  opinion,  and 
although  some  advocates  of  the  latter  had  endeavoured  to  force 
the  question  to  the  front  pending  even  the  solution  of  the  question 
for  Ireland,  their  zeal  was  not  appreciated  by  the  bulk  of  the 
Welsh  members. 

The  unexpected  compromise  (Feb.  3)  of  the  action  for  libel 
brought  by  Mr.  Parnell  against  the  Times  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  sensational  event  of  the  recess.  The  Times  had,  it  is  true, 
admitted  its  Uability  by  paying  forty  shillings  into  court,  and 
the  question  to  be  tried  was  simply  the  amount  at  which  a 
London  jury  would  assess  the  damage  done  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
character.  He  had  assessed  the  amount  at  100,000Z.,  but  con- 
sented to  receive  5,000Z.  It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  Mr.  P.arnell 
that  his  case  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  prejudiced  by  the 
notice  of  action  against  him  given  by  Captain  O'Shea,  a  former 
colleague.  Great  surprise  was  expressed,  especially  by  Mr. 
Parnell's  friends,  that  he  should  have  given  proof  of  so  much 
.moderation,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Parnell 
had  not  hitherto  shown  any  proof  of  his  confidence  in  a  London 
jury,  or  even  in  British  justice.  Moreover,  he  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  in  his  strange  career  given  evidence  of  trustfulness 
and  generosity  where  most  public  men  would  have  displayed 
suspicion  and  vindictiveness.  To  the  result  of  the  action  the 
Times  itself  made  the  following  brief  allusion :  "  It  will  be  seen 
by  our  law  report  that  the  case  of  *  Parnell  i;.  Walter  and  another,' 
in  which  Mr.  Parnell  claimed  100,000Z.  damages,  has  been  settled 
without  going  to  trial  by  a  *  verdict  by  consent'  for  6,000Z.  After 
our  withdrawal  of  the  letters  from  the  purview  of  the  Special 
Commission,  and  our  expression  of  regret  that  they  had  been 
pubUshed,  it  was  clear  that  we  had  no  legal  defence  to  an  action 
founded  upon  them  or  upon  statements  connected  with  them ; 
and  we  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  come  to  terms  with 
our  opponent  or  to  abide  by  such  a  verdict  as  a  jury  might  think 
proper  to  award.  As  we  had  ourselves  at  the  outset  challenged 
such  an  action,  with  its  consequences,  in  the  event  of  our  being 
unable  to  make  good  that  part  of  our  case,  we  cannot  complain 
cf  being  taken  at  our  word.  The  result,  however,  in  no  way 
aflfects  the  larger  question,  upon  which  the  Commission  may 
shortly  be  expected  to  report.  It  is  most  desirable  that  its 
report,  when  presented,  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pubUe 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Opening  of  Parliftment — Debates  on  the  Address — A  Question  of  Privilege — The 
Beport  of  the  Pamell  Commission — Mr.  Pamell's  Amendment  to  the  Address — 
Scotch  Home  Rule — Free  Education — Western  Australia  Bill — Barrack  Accom- 
modation— The  Cleveland  Street  Scandal — Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Labouohere 
— Sir  William  Harcourt  at  Bath — The  Debate  on  the  Beport  of  the  Parnell 
Commission — Mr.  Gladstone's  Amendment — Lord  B.  Churchill's  Attitude — The 
Liberal  Unionists— The  Debate  in  the  Lords — Ldsh  Legislation — The  Land 
Purchase  Bill— The  Tithes  Bill — Local  Option  and  Sunday  Closing — The 
Army  Estimates — The  Navy  Estimates — Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
National  Defence — Mr.  John  Morley  at  Stepney  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Birmingham— The  Occupation  of  Egypt. 

The  postponement  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  so  late  a  date 
(Feb.  11)  was  stated  to  be  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Ministry  to 
avoid  any  further  discussion  of  the  Parnell  Commission  until  the 
judges'  report  should  be  ready  for  pubUcation.  Other  reasons 
may  have  had  weight  with  the  Government ;  and  if  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  pubUc  had  been  realised,  that  only  a  few  measures 
of  a  highly  contentious  nature  were  to  be  introduced,  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  session  at  its  beginning  would  have  been  intelligible. 
But  the  Queen's  Speech  soon  dispelled  any  such  illusion,  and 
presented  an  array  of  bills  which  it  would  have  been  difl&cult  to 
discuss  adequately  in  even  an  unanimous  assembly,  whilst  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  Opposition  not  one  in  five  had  a  chance 
of  becoming  law.  The  rumour,  moreover,  of  a  possible  disso- 
lution, proceeding  from  the  friends  of  the  Government,  natu- 
rally stimulated  its  opponents  to  force  on  an  event  by  which 
they  were  pretty  certain  to  profit,  though  not  perhaps  to  the 
extent  they  anticipated.  The  Queen's  Speech  with  which  the 
fifth  session  of  the  twelfth  Parliament  of  the  reign  was  opened 
promised  to  provide  even  too  many  subjects  for  debate — at  all 
events  in  the  House  of  Commons — and  furnished  one  or  two 
topics  by  which  the  strength  of  the  union  between  the  old  and 
new  Eadicals  might  be  tested. 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  My  relations  with  other  Powers  continue  to  be  of  a  friendly 
character. 

**  An  armed  force  under  a  Portuguese  oflBcer  was  despatched 
during  the  autumn  from  the  colony  of  Mozambique  into  terri- 
tory where  British  Settlements  had  been  formed,  and  where 
there  are  native  tribes  who  have  been  taken  under  my  pro- 
tection. A  colhsion,  attended  with  bloodshed,  took  place,  and 
acts  were  committed  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
flag  of  this  country.  The  Portuguese  Government  have  now,  at 
my  request,  promised  to  withdraw  their  military  forces  from  the 
territory  in  question. 

*'  A  Conference  of  the  Powers  interested  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade  has  been  convoked  at  Brussels  by  the  King  of  the 
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Belgians.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
will  advance  the  great  cause  for  which  it  is  assembled. 

"A  Commercial  Convention  has  been  concluded  with  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  a  provisional  arrangement  for  the  ad- 
justment of  pressing  fiscal  questions  has  been  made  with  the 
Government  of  Bulgaria. 

**  Papers  on  all  these  questions  will  be  presented  to  you. 

**  The  Convention  concluded  by  me  with  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Eepublic  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
Government  of  Samoa  will  be  laid  before  you,  together  with  the 
Protocols  of  the  Conference ;  as  also  a  Treaty  which  has  been 
concluded  with  the  United  States  for  amending  the  Law  of 
Extradition  between  the  two  countries.  The  latter  instrument 
still  awaits  the  ratification  of  the  Senate. 

"  The  disordered  condition  of  Swaziland  having  rendered  it 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  better  government  of  that 
territory,  the  independence  of  which  was  recognised  by  the 
Convention  of  London,  I  have,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
President  of  the  South  African  Eepublic,  sent  a  Commissioner 
to  learn  the  views  of  the  Swazis  and  of  the  white  settlers. 

"  I  shall  await  with  lively  interest  the  result  of  the  Con- 
ference now  being  held  to  discuss  the  important  question  of  the 
federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  Any  well-considered 
measure  which,  by  bringing  these  great  Colonies  into  closer 
union,  will  increase  their  welfare  and  strength,  will  receive  my 
favourable  consideration. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  The  Estimates  of  the  year  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
government  of  the  country  will  be  laid  before  you.     They  have 
been  drawn  with  a  due  regard  to  economy  and  to  the  necessities 
•of  the  public  service. 
"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

*'  The  continued  improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
further  diminution  in  the  amount  of  agrarian  crime,  have  made 
it  possible  very  largely  to  restrict  the  area  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  certain  offences  by  summary  process.  Pro- 
posals for  increasing  under  due  financial  precaution  the  number 
of  occupying  owners ;  for  extending  to  Ireland  the  principles  of 
local  self-government  which  have  already  been  adopted  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  that  country  ; 
and  for  improving  the  material  well-being  of  the  population  in 
the  poorer  districts,  will  be  submitted  to  you. 

**  A  Bill  for  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  transfer  of  land 
in  England  will  be  again  presented  to  you. 

**  Provisions  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  diminishing  the 
difficulty  and  cost  which  at  present  attend  the  passage  of  private 
legislation  required  for  Scotland. 

"  A  Bill  for  improving  the  procedure  by  which  tithe  is  now 
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levied,  and  for  facilitating  its  redemption,  will  be  laid  before 
you. 

"I  have  appointed  a  Commission  to  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  economic  conditions  which  affect  the 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland. 

"  Your  attention  will  be  invited  again  to  a  Bill  for  ascertain- 
ing the  liability  of  employers  in  case  of  accidents,  and  to  a 
measure  for  improving  the  procedure  in  winding  up  insolvent 
companies  under  the  Limited  Liability  Acts. 

"  There  will  be  laid  before  you  Bills  for  the  consoUdation  and 
amendment  of  the  laws  with  respect  to  public  health  in  the 
metropolis,  and  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes;  and 
also  a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  savings  banks  and  friendly 
societies. 

"Your  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  accom- 
modation now  provided  in  camps  and  barracks,  and  you  will  be 
asked  to  make  better  provision  for  the  distl-ibution  as  well  as  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  my  troops. 

'*  I  commend  you  earnestly  in  the  discharge  of  your  high 
responsibility  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God." 

Li  the  House  of  Lords  the  proceedings  were  in  accordance 
with  long-established  usage.  The  mover  of  the  Address  (Lord 
de  Eamsay)  and  the  seconder  (Earl  of  Stradbroke)  did  their 
parts  with  more  than  usual  tact  and  judgment,  fully  meriting 
the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  leader  of  the  House.  Lord 
Granville's  almost  perfunctory  criticism  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
touched  upon  a  number  of  subjects,  but  so  slightly  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  in  that  House  any  strong  expression  of  hostile 
opinion  would  be  useless.  Eeferring  in  the  first  place  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  speech  at  Nottingham  in  the  recess,  Lord  Granville 
defended  the  late  Government  from  the  charges  brought  against 
it  in  respect  to  the  Transvaal  war,  the  fate  of  General  Gordon, 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Penjdeh  affair.  Coming 
to  the  Anglo- Portuguese  dispute,  he  admitted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Opposition  to  discuss  the  question  in  the  calmest 
possible  spirit,  but  thought  it  was  important  that  in  a  case  of 
that  kind  the  action  taken  by  her  Majesty's  Government  should 
be  as  little  calculated  as  possible  to  excite  irritation ;  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  omitted  from  his 
very  able  despatches  some  brilliant  sarcasms,  which  did  not 
strengthen  his  argument,  but  tended  to  wound  the  susceptibilities- 
of  an  old  ally  naturally  proud  of  its  colonial  history.  Lord 
Granville  next  asked  whether  it  was  intended  to  hold  naval 
manoeuvres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  remarking  that 
he  did  not  see  a  sufficient  practical  object  for  making  that  point 
the  centre  of  the  evolutions  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might- 
cause  some  friction  in  the  mind  of  Spain.  He  also  inquired 
whether  the  mission  of  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  to  the  Vatican,. 
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however  good  in  itself,  was  strictly  legal.  He  noticed  the  omis- 
sion from  the  Queen's  Speech  of  all  mention  of  the  Sugar  Con- 
vention, and  hoped  that  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  Convention  was  abandoned.  Inquiring  when  the  report  of 
the  Special  Commission  would  be  laid  before  Parliament,  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  not  received  entirely 
fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  As  to  Ireland, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  its  condition, 
but  he  warned  the  Government  against  the  serious  delusion  that 
by  severe  repression  and  continued  exceptional  legislation  they 
•could  solve  the  very  difficult  problems  presented  by  the  state  of 
that  country. 

Lord  Salisbury's  reply  was  as  conventional  as  Lord  Gran- 
ville's criticism,  the  mutual  courtesies  with  which  both  com- 
menced alone  having  the  ring  of  reality.  Alluding  to  the 
criticisms  on  his  Nottingham  speech.  Lord  SaUsbury  said  that 
he  regarded  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  poUcy  of  the  Government 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  been  obliged,  in  the  dearth 
of  other  materials,  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  history  of  the 
Majuba  Hill  peace,  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  similar 
events.  As  to  the  mission  of  Sir  J.  L.  Simmons  to  the  Vatican, 
the  Government  had  examined  the  matter  and  satisfied  them- 
selves that  it  was  open  to  no  objection  on  the  score  of  legality. 
The  mission  purely  concerned  the  affairs  of  Malfca,  where  we  were 
hound  to  maintain  the  Eoman  Catholic  relijjjion,  and  questions 
therefore  arose  which  had  naturally  to  be  settled  with  the  head 
of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  With  respect  to  events  in  East 
Africa,  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  would  show 
that  Portugal  had  been  warned  again  and  agnin  during  the  last 
two  years  that  it  was  impossible  for  this  country  to  accept  the 
claim  which  Portugal  made,  either  to  the  territory  occupied  by 
tribes  under  her  Majesty's  protection  or  to  that  occupied  by 
British  settlers  on  the  Shire  and  in  Nyassaland.  But  for  the 
urmed  expedition  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  the  sanguinary  collisions, 
and  the  hauling  down  of  the  British  flag,  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  ready  to  leave  mattejs  to  more  leisurely 
negotiation  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  allow  the  natives  to  believe 
that  this  country  was  incapable  of  defending  the  tribes  under  its 
protection  and  the  British  missionaries  and  traders  settled  in 
those  regions.  There  was,  moreover,  a  danger  that  if  a  longer 
time  had  been  given  for  considering  our  demand  the  decision 
would  have  passed  from  the  councils  of  state  to  the  councils  of 
the  populace  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon ;  and  in  promptly  applying 
the  additional  pressure  they  felt  to  be  necessary,  her  Majesty's 
Government  really  had  done  what  was  best  for  the  interests  both 
of  Portugal  and  of  humanity.  As  to  manoeuvres  at  Gibraltar, 
he  did  not  know  at  present  whether  they  would  take  place ;  but, 
though  he  thought  the  noble  lord's  fears  were  rather  exaggerated 
on  that  head,  the  considerations  he  had  suggested  would  be  care- 
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fully  considered  by  the  Admiralty.  The  ratification  of  the  Sugar 
Convention  was  not  due  till  the  end  of  next  year  ;  it  must  depend 
on  the  co-operation  of  the  Powers  which  were  the  principal  con- 
sumers of  sugar ;  and,  unfortunately,  matters  in  that  respect 
were  not  now  quite  as  favourable  as  at  this  time  last  year. 
Turning  to  the  situation  in  Ireland,  he  quoted  statistics  to  prove 
that  agrarian  crime  and  boycotting  had  already  received  a  severe 
and  exemplary  blow.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  few  years 
to  undo  the  evil  work  of  centuries  of  hesitating  government  in 
Ireland ;  but  all  history  taught  that  it  was  only  under  the 
shadow  of  a  just  and  firm  administration  that  harmony  and 
goodwill  could  be  expected  to  grow  up,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
generations,  in  a  country  inhabited  by  antagonistic  races  and 
hostile  creeds. 

The  Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  Speech  was  thereupon 
agreed  to,  the  whole  proceedings  having  occupied  little  more 
than  an  hour. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed, 
and  it  was  seen  at  once  that  one  of  the  objects  which  the 
Opposition  had  in  view  was  to  force  on  a  debate  on  the  position 
of  Mr.  Parnell  before  the  judges'  report  could  be  received.  With 
this  view,  as  soon  as  notice  had  been  given  by  Ministers  of 
the  various  measures  they  proposed  to  bring  in  forthwith, 
and  by  private  members  of  over  220  bills  and  resolutions  they 
wished  to  have  discussed,  Sir  William  Harcourt  interposed 
with  a  question  of  privilege,  which  necessarily  took  precedence  of 
the  debate  on  the  Address.  The  point  taken  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt  was  that  the  Times  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege  on  April  18,  1887 — the  eve  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Crimes  Bill— by  publishing  and  commenting  on  a  facsimile 
letter  falsely  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
containing  a  scandalous  libel  on  him.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
maintained  that  his  party  had  wished  to  investigate  the  charge 
made  by  the  Times  in  the  House  itself;  that  this  the  House 
refused,  and  had  appointed  a  Judicial  Commission  ;  and  thnt 
as  the  Special  Commission  had  not  thought  fit  to  make  any  ad 
intenm  report  on  the  forged  letters,  it  was  only  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  action  of  Mr.  Parnell  against  the  Times  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  House  could  take  the  matter  up  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
Sir  J.  Gorst  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
decUned  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  urging 
that  the  time  had  passed  for  so  treating  it ;  that  for  three 
weeks  after  the  publication  Mr.  Parnell  had  not  even  asked  for 
inquiry ;  that  when  he  did,  he  only  consented  to  have  one  asked 
for  as  part  of  a  much  larger  inquiry  concerning  the  connection 
of  Mr.  ParneU's  party  with  Irish  crime ;  and  that  the  precedent 
would  be  a  most  mischievous  one.  as  United  Ireland  and  other 
papers  might  constantly  be  brought  up  for  breaches  of  privilege 
if  this  motion  were  conceded. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  the  desirability  of  not  noticing  all 
cases  of  breach  of  privilege,  especially  where  an  apology  was 
made,  but  he  severely  commented  on  the  apology  which  was 
made  to  Mr.  Parnell  by  the  Times,  which,  he  maintained, 
was  altogether  inadequate  ;  and  he  canvassed  Sir  J.  Gorst's  con- 
tention that  the  case  was  not  one  in  which  the  House  should 
now  interfere.  He  argued  that  Mr.  Parnell's  repudiation  of  the 
letters  ought  to  have  been  accepted  and  the  matter  inquired  into 
by  the  House,  and  this,  he  insisted,  was  the  first  opportunity  the 
House  had  had  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  The  delay  had  been 
caused  by  the  Government  itself  in  denying  to  Mr.  Parnell  an 
inquiry  by  the  House,  and  to  refuse  the  present  motion  on  the 
ground  of  delay  was  a  flimsy  and  untenable  argument. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  ridiculed  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  that 
this  was  the  first  opportunity  the  Opposition  had  had  of  making 
a  complaint  of  privilege,  and  showed  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  history  of  the  motion  made 
in  1887.     As  to  the  publication  of  the  letters  being  designed  to 
influence   the  judgment   of  ParUament,  that   was   usually  the 
object  of  writers  in  newspapers.      The  Irish  newspapers  were 
ten  times  greater  sinners  in  the  way  of  attacking  public  men, 
and  if  the  House  took   general   notice  of  all  these  attacks  it 
would  have  no  time  for  other  work.     Mr.  Balfour  further  insisted 
strongly  on  the  fact  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Times  had  ten  months 
previously  (April,  1889),  by  paying  forty  shillings  into  court 
by  way  of  compensation,    formally   and   legally  admitted   the 
libel,  the  present  motion  should  have  properly  been  made  at  that 
time,  without   awaiting  the   conclusion   of  the  trial.     A   long 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  several  members   took  part;  and 
towards   the  close  of  the  evening  Mr.   Parnell  himself  inter- 
posed, and  in  an  able  speech  maintained  that  the  result  of  the 
case  fully  justified  his  determination  not  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  the   Times  until  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  letters 
was  divulged,  and  asserted  that  the  larger  inquiry  by  the  Special 
Commission  would  never  have  been  granted  but  for  the  letters, 
which,  he  alleged,  were  forged  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
inquiry  into  subsidiary  matters.     He  sharply  criticised  the  action 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  taunted  the   Conservative    party 
generally  with  meanness  and  cowardice  towards  himself,  and 
concluded  by  moving  to  amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  the 
word  **  forged  "  before  "  letters."     To  this  reasonable  demand 
Mr.  Smith  at  once  assented  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and 
expressed  his  and  his  colleagues'  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Parnell 
had  been  so  completely  exonerated.     This  concession,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  the  Opposition,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt's  resolution, 
having  been  put  to  the  vote,  was  negatived  by  260  to  212 — a 
majority  so  greatly  diminished  that  the  numbers  were  hailed 
with  triumphant  cheering  by  the  Opposition.     There  was,  doubt- 
less, sufficient  reason  for  this  reduced  majority.     That  Mr.  Parnell 
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had  been  very  badly  treated,  both  by  the  House  of  Commons  and 
by  the  Times  newspaper,  was  willingly  conceded  by  many  of  those 
who  in  no  way  sympathised  with  his  political  opinions.  It  wad 
also  felt  that  the  Leader  of  the  House  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith)  com- 
mitted a  serious  tactical  blunder  in  not  at  once  following 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  making  the  reparation  due  to  Mr. 
Parnell  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  news  of  the  result  of  the  election  in  the  Partick  Division 
of  Lanarkshire  also  gave  a  certain  satisfaction  to  the  more  hope- 
ful Gladstonians.  Their  candidate,  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  had, 
it  was  true,  been  defeated  by  Mr.  Parker  Smith  by  4,148  against 
3,929  votes,  but  the  Gladstonians  found  more  than  ordinary 
consolation  in  the  increase  of  their  poll  by  nearly  a  thousand 
votes  since  1886.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists  were 
equally  satisfied  in  having  retained  the  seat  against  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  having  at 
the  same  time  polled  four  hundred  more  votes  than  had  suflBiced 
to  return  Mr.  Craig  Sellar  in  the  same  year. 

The  debate  on  the  question  of  privilege  had  occupied  the 
entire  sitting,  during  which  the  mover,  Mr.  Royden  (Liverpool, 
West  Toxteth),  and  the  seconder.  Lord  Brooke  (Colchester),  were 
compelled  to  remain  in  their  obligatory  court  suits  silent  listeners 
to  the  discussion,  and  to  re-appear  on  the  following  day  similarly 
attired.  Then  the  very  unusual  selection  of  Tuesday  for  sum- 
moning Parliament  was  found  not  to  be  without  its  drawbacks, 
especially  as  it  necessitated  the  delivery  of  the  opening  speeches 
by  both  party  leaders  at  a  morning  sitting.  In  view  of  an 
amendment  especially  dealing  with  Irish  affairs,  of  which  Mr. 
Parnell  had  given  notice,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  make  his 
criticism  of  the  Queen's  Speech  gentle  and  in  some  respects 
laudatory.  He  regretted  the  conflict  which  had  arisen  with  Por- 
tugal, but  approved  the  prompt  action  which  the  Government 
had  taken,  although  he  thought  there  might  be  room  for  some 
criticism  as  to  the  terms  in  which  their  conclusions  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  Portuguese  Government.  At  the  same  time  he 
thought  that,  as  to  the  substantial  issue,  the  conduct  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  would  not  attract  general  disfavour  in  the 
country.  Passing  to  the  reference  in  the  Speech  to  the  island 
of  Samoa,  he  congratulated  the  Government  on  the  arrangement 
they  had  made,  and,  in  regard  to  the  Transvaal  Republic,  hoped 
they  would  never  shrink  from  protecting  the  vast  interests  of 
England  in  that  country.  Pointing  out  that  public  opinion  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  position  of  affairs  in  Armenia,  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  see  that  the  promises  which  had 
been  made  would  be  fulfilled ;  and,  with  respect  to  Crete,  he 
asked  for  an  assurance  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  late  disturbances.  Turning  to  Ireland,  he  attributed 
the  improved  condition  of  the  country  in  a  large  degree  to  the 
improved  state  of  agriculture,  and  he  learned  with  satisfaction 
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that'  the  Government  at  last  intended  to  deal  with  local  govern- 
ment in  that  country.  As  to  what  the  Speech  did  not  contain, 
he  regretted  that  legislation  was  not  promised  with  a  view  to 
more  efifectually  carrying  out  the  principle  of  local  government 
which  had  been  established  in  England  and  Wales ;  and,  main- 
taining that  the  promises  in  this  regard  which  were  made  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  in  1889  ought  to  be  speedily  fulfilled,  he 
strongly  advocated  further  legislation  on  the  subject  of  allot- 
ments. On  the  question  of  free  education,  which  he  next 
touched  upon,  he  reserved  his  opinion,  in  view  of  the  large 
financial  questions  which  it  involved ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he 
expressed  surprise  that  the  Speech  contained  no  reference  to  the 
Sugar  Convention,  especially  having  regard  to  the  strong  terms 
as  to  the  necessity  for  its  ratification  contained  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  at  once  followed,  after  complimenting 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  Address  upon  the  able  manner  in 
which  they  had  performed  their  duty,  referred  at  the  outset  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  references  to  the  Portuguese  question,  and  gave 
an  assurance  that  the  sole  object  the  Government  had  in  view 
in  their  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Portugal  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  completely 
and  accurately  described  the  views  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  Armenia,  and,  with  regard  to  the  island  of  Crete,  full 
information,  he  said,  would  be  given  at  an  early  date.  As  to 
the  Transvaal  EepubUc,  the  Government  were  fully  alive  to  their 
duty  and  would  be  careful  to  ensure  the  protection  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  there ;  but  the  franchise  question,  he  said,  was  one 
which  demanded  very  careful  consideration.  Coming  next  to  the 
subject  of  tithes,  Mr.  Smith  frankly  accepted  Mr.  Gladstone's 
proposition  that  tithe  was  national  property,  and  that  under  no 
circumstances  had  either  owner  or  occupier  any  right  to  appro- 
priate it.  He  further  expressed  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  it  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  fund  would  remain 
intact ;  and,  as  to  the  extension  of  local  government  by  the 
constitution  of  district  councils,  there  was  no  reason  why  a  mea- 
sure vnth  that  object  should  not  be  passed  if  the  Government 
received  the  assistance  of  the  House.  A  bill  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  provide  greater  facilities  with  regard  to  allotments, 
but  on  the  question  of  assisted  education  many  important 
questions  would  arise  which  would  require  consideration  before 
a  definite  plan  was  submitted.  As  to  the  sugar  question,  there 
was  no  need  to  deal  with  it  until  next  session,  and  he  feared  he 
was  unable  to  promise  Mr.  Gladstone  any  early  opportunity  of 
repeating  his  criticisms  on  the  subject.  Dealing  lastly  with 
Ireland,  he  believed  the  improved  condition  of  that  country 
was  due  to  the  increased  feeling  of  security  which  prevailed, 
but  as  to  what  that  was  due  to  he  declined  to  give  an  opinion ; 
and,  as  to  the  question  of  local  government,  it  was  the  intention 
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of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  said,  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  would  deal  with  the  subject  on  the  same  Unes  as  the 
English  and  Scotch  measures. 

When  the  House  met  on  the  following  day  (Feb.  13)  all  inte- 
rest in  the  debate  on  the  Address  vanished  before  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Home  Secretary  that  he  had  laid  upon  the 
table  the  report  of  the  Parnell  Commissioners.  Copies  of  the 
report  and  evidence  were  speedily  in  the  hands  of  members  and 
occupied  their  whole  attention.  Two  speeches,  however,  were 
made,  which,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  our  relations  with  Por- 
tugal and  of  the  complaints  which  were  made  about  Turkish 
misrule  in  Asia  Minor,  were  worthy  of  notice.  The  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  A^airs,  Sir  James  Fergusson  {Manchester^ 
N.E.),  in  a  general  reply  to  questions  raised  with  regard  to 
foreign  affairs,  remarked  at  the  outset  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Government  had  not  clearly  made  known  their 
views  to  the  Portuguese  Government  with  regard  to  the  Shire 
district.  Portugal  had  been  repeatedly  warned  as  to  the  rights 
which  England  claimed  in  South  Africa,  and  he  maintained  that 
the  responsibility  for  recent  events  rested  entirely  with  those  who 
violated  British  territory.  As  to  arbitration,  he  contended  that 
it  could  not  be  adopted  after  one  party  had  taken  the  law  into 
its  own  hands.  With  regard  to  Armenia,  a  Blue-book  was  in 
preparation  which  would  show  exactly  the  position  taken  up  by 
her  Majesty's  Government,  who,  however,  disclaimed  any  right 
to  interfere  in  the  matter,  although  they  fully  recognised  the 
desirability  of  interfering  where  they  could  to  prevent  cruelty 
and  oppression. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Bryce  {Aber- 
deen, W.),  who  had  held  the  same  post  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ad- 
ministration, pointing  out  that  Portugal  had  sought,  by  means 
of  a  secret  expedition,  to  place  herself  in  a  position  to  appeal  to 
arbitration,  contended  that  it  was  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances for  this  country  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  proceeding.  He 
therefore  heartily  approved  the  firm  and  prompt  course  the 
Government  had  adopted,  though  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  case 
which  the  Foreign  Secretary  should  deal  with  in  a  satirical  and 
scornful  way.  As  regarded  Samoa,  the  present  position  was  not 
due  to  our  Government,  but  to  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Armenians  by  Turkey,  he  regarded  the 
charges  as  more  than  borne  out  by  the  papers  presented  to  Par- 
liament. 

The  account  of  the  trial  before  the  Parnell  Commission  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  having  already  appeared  in 
the  Annual  Register  of  last  year,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
them  otherwise  than  with  reference  to  current  events.  The  most 
noteworthy  fact,  perhaps,  was  the  undisguised  satisfaction  with 
which  the  findings  were  on  the  first  reading  received  by  organs 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  the  Nationalists  and  their  friends  find- 
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ing  complete  justification  for  their  attitude  towards  the  party  of 
"  Physical  Force,"  whilst  the  Unionist  organs  were  satisfied  with 
the  condemnation  passed  upon  the  respondents,  who  were  declared 
to  have  "  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  by  a  system  of  coercion  and 
intimidation,  to  promote  an  agrarian  agitation.'*  This  satisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Separatist  organs  (in  England  at  least) 
speedily  gave  place  to  a  different  feeling,  when  it  was  understood 
that  the  Gladstonian  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  dis- 
posed to  object  to  the  report  being  accepted  without  demur. 
Then  the  Dailu  New^  maintained  that  the  general  inference  from 
the  report  was  to  clear  the  Irish  members  and  Mr.  Davitt  from 
all  participation  in  crime,  to  leave  the  question  of  their  poUtical 
conduct  exactly  where  it  stood  at  the  period  of  the  Tory- 
Parnellite  Alliance  in  1885,  and  to  vindicate  the  absolute  im- 
partiality of  the  Special  Commissioners.  The  Manchester 
Giiardian  declared  that  the  judges  had  put  the  Parnell  movement 
under  a  legal  microscope  and  examined  every  detail.  No  other 
movement  had  ever  had  to  undergo  so  tremendous  an  ordeal ; 
and  that  its  leaders  on  the  whole  emerged  so  scathless  was 
very  much  a  matter  for  congratulation.  The  Leeds  Mercury^ 
admitting  that  many  condemnable  acts  had  been  done  by 
individual  members  of  the  Land  League,  held  that  if  the 
leaders  *'  of  that  great  movement  are  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  words  and  acts  of  every  member  of  it,  then  we  can 
only  wonder  that  this  report  has  acquitted  the  defendants  of 
all  the  graver  counts  in  the  indictment  laid  against  them ;  " 
whilst  the  Freeman's  Journal^  the  recognised  organ  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  regarded  the  conclusions  summarised  by 
the  judges,  as  amounting  to  an  acquittal  of  the  Irish  party 
along  the  whole  line  and  a  virtual  verdict  against  their  ac- 
cusers. It  was  an  absolutely  crushing  judgment  against  both 
the  Administration  and  the  Times,  from  the  weight  and  stigma 
of  which  neither  of  them  would  ever  recover.  Lastly,  the 
Speaker,  the  new  weekly  organ  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  which 
expressed  with  recognised  authority  the  views  of  the  party 
leaders,  said  that  **  the  result  of  the  report  was  to  clear  the  im- 
plicated members  of  Parliament  from  all  the  more  serious 
charges  preferred  against  them  by  the  Times  and  its  allies. 
That  they  joined  in  forming  the  Land  League,  that  they  thus 
approved  of  boycotting,  and  that  a  portion  of  their  funds  was 
drawn  from  the  bodies  controlled  in  America  by  Patrick  Ford — 
these  are  practically  the  whole  of  the  charges  which  are  found 
proven  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues ;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  with  regard  to  all  these  charges  the  facts 
have  never  been  disputed.  But  when  we  enter  upon  those 
questions  which  formed  the  burden  of  the  Times'  allegations — 
the  charge  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  other  members  of  Parliament 
were  knowingly  associated  with  outrage-mongers,  that  their 
denunciation   of  outrages  was  hypocritical,  that  they  secretly 
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sympathised  with  the  Invincibles,  that  they  knew  the  money 
they  received  from  America  was  procured  through  the  criminal 
conspiracy  called  the  Clan-na-Gael — on  all  these  counts,  the 
only  serious  ones  in  the  indictment,  the  verdict  is  an  absolute 
acquittal.  In  short,  it  is  only  upon  those  points  on  which  the 
public  was  long  ago  agreed,  and  which  have  no  direct  connection 
with  crime  in  any  shape,  that  there  is  any  finding  against 
the  Irish  members.  The  whole  of  the  allegations  which  were 
strung  together  for  the  first  time  in  the  venomous  chapters 
upon  *  Parnellism  and  Crime  *  are  shown  by  the  judges  to  be 
of  a  piece  with  Pigott's  forgeries.  With  regard  to  all  of  them 
Mr.  Parnell  meets  with  an  absolute  acquittal." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionist  organs  were  less  dis- 
satisfied with  the  general  conclusions  at  which  the  judges  had 
arrived.  The  Times  contented  itself  with  asking  the  public 
whether  the  report  **  did  not  thoroughly  confirm — though,  of 
course,  in  colourless  and  guarded  judicial  language — the  main 
part  of  the  statements  which  were  insisted  upon  in  the  original 
articles  on  *  Parnellism  and  Crime,*  that  there  has  been  from 
the  beginning  a  close  and  indissoluble  alliance  between  Parnellism 
and  crime.  The  entire  system  of  the  League,  as  described  in 
*  Parnellism  and  Crime,'  is  to  be  traced  in  the  report,  and  if  on 
certain  points  we  are  held  not  to  have  established  our  statements 
the  general  effect  remains  unshaken,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if,  when  the  report  has  been  studied  by  the  country,  it  will 
not  be  accepted  as  completely  confirming  the  arguments  we 
urged,  at  a  momentous  crisis,  nearly  three  years  ago."  The 
Standard  vnrote  :  "  The  first  thing  that  must  strike  every 
impartial  reader  of  the  report  is  the  scrupulous  fairness  that 
breathes  in  every  line  of  it,  and  the  evident  determination  of 
the  Commissioners  to  give  the  accused  persons  the  benefit  of 
every  possible  doubt  that  could  be  cast  into  the  scale  in  their 
favour.  What  is  proved  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates 
amounts  to  this — that  some  of  them  engaged  in  treason ;  that 
a  great  many  more,  including  Mr.  Parnell  himself,  were  members 
of  a  criminal  conspiracy ;  that  they  circulated  seditious  news- 
papers containing  direct  incitement  to  crime,  and  that  they  did 
themselves  directly  incite  to  intimidation,  of  which  the  natural 
and  inevitable  results  were  arson,  mutilation,  and  murder. 
That  is  a  pretty  severe  judgment.  It  certainly  convicts 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  of  all  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  British  public  would  ever  have  said  against  them." 
The  Daily  Telegraph,  whilst  unable  to  see  that  the  investiga- 
tion had  borne  any  very  valuable  fruit,  admitted  that  it  had 
affixed,  as  it  were,  **  the  seal  of  judicial  recognition  to  a  certain  set 
of  current  convictions  and  beliefs,  but  we  cannot  honestly  say 
that  it  has  added  at  all  to  their  number.  The  issues  on  which 
the  Commissioners  pronounce  against  the  respondents  are  those 
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on  which  probably  a  clear  majority  of  the  English  public  had 
already  pronounced  their  own    informal  verdict  of    Guilty." 
The  Morning  Post  considered  **  the  residuum  of  proved  charges 
too  serious  in  character  and  too  sinister  as  to  their  incidents  to 
leave  any  dispassionate  mind  unaffected  by  them.     The  reaction 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  the  Pigott  forgeries  held  its  own 
until  to-day.     Hitherto  the  electorate  has  been  bewildered  by 
the  wiles  of  conflicting  advocates.    Henceforth  it  can  turn  to  the 
impartial  judgment  which  is  based  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts."    The  Spectator,  whilst  recognising  that  the  report  would 
be  quoted  as  conclusive  in  favour  of  its  own  view  by  each  party, 
nevertheless  thought  that  it  would  not  be  without  result.     "  It 
will  have,"  it  wrote,  **  a  great  effect  in  supplying  a  solid  basis  of 
fact  upon  which  those  who  are  not  already  committed  to  either 
party  will  form  their  own  con^dctions  as  to  the  real  tendency  and 
drift  of  popular  forces  in  Ireland,  and  as  to  the  real  dangers  which 
we  shall  incur  if  we  give  up  Ireland  to  the  rule  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  friends.     The  great  question  which  Sir  James  Hannen's  im- 
partial judgment  will  enable  English  electors  to  answer  a  little 
more  confidently  than  they  could  have  answered  it  before,  is :  Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  any  good  reason  to  suppose  that  if  Ireland 
obtains  Home  Eule,  the  new  Irish  Legislature  and  Administration 
will  be  controlled  by  moderate  and  sober-minded  men,  determined 
to  support  the  union  with  England  and  to  enforce  the  laws  that 
protect  property  and  personal  freedom  in  Ireland  ?     And  we 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  various  verdicts  of  *  Not  guilty,'  or 
*  Not  proven,'  at  which  the  three  judges  have  arrived  in  rekttion 
to  the  charges  against  the  Parnellites,  the  Commissioners  will 
leave  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  open-minded  readers  that  the 
popular  party  in  Ireland  has  been  controlled,  is  controlled,  and 
will  be  controlled,  by  moral  forces  radically  opposed  both  to  a 
true  union  with  England   and  to   any  sincere  respect  for  the 
personal  rights  of  Irishmen  who  are  not  disposed  to  accept  the 
dictation   of    the    Nationahst  party."      "  The    charges    which 
are  held    to    have    been    fully  substantiated   are    (wrote  the 
Economist)    of    the   gravest.     With  this   report   before  it,  the 
country  will  know  what  value  to  attach  to  the  amendment  Mr. 
Parnell  is  to  move  to  the  Address,  and  which  declares,  in  effect,, 
that  if  Ireland  is  not  peaceful  it  is  because  the  Government  have 
enforced  the  law  with  undue  severity.     The  criminal  is  always 
ready  to  cry  out  against  the  law  ;  and  that  those  who  have,  after 
the  fullest  and  most  impartial  investigation,  been  proved  to  be 
morally  responsible  for  much  of  the  bloodshed  and  suffering  that 
Ireland  has  of  late  had  to  endure,  should  seek  to  pose  as  the 
victims  of  oppression,  is  perhaps  only  what  might  be  expected. 
But  it  will  be  surprising,  indeed,  if,  fresh  from  the  reading  of  the 
Commissioners'  report,  any  but  the  most  hidebound  of  partisans- 
are  found  willing  to  join  in  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Govern- 
ment because  they  have  striven  with  success  to  put  down  a 
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criminal  conspiracy,  illegal  both  in  its  objects  and  its  mode  of 
action,  and  to  relieve  the  people  of  Ireland  from  an  intolerable 
tyranny,  which  it  was  sought  to  maintain  by  murder  and 
outrage/' 

From  these  comments  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Keport  prac- 
tically did  nothing  to  affect  the  attitude  of  parties  towards  each 
other  or  towards  the  Nationalist  members.  On  the  questions  on 
which  there  was  a  pretence  of  arraigning  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
colleagues,  the  judges  pronounced  an  acquittal.  They  were  entirely 
freed  from  the  charge  of  insincerity  in  their  denunciation  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murders  ;  the  charge  of  connivance  with  Sheridan 
and  Boy  ton  in  organising  outrages  was  dismissed  as  **  Not 
proven  "  ;  of  collusion  with  the  Invincibles  and  of  giving  money 
to  F.  BjTne  to  escape,  Mr.  Parnell  was  adjudged  **  Not  guilty  "  ; 
and  the  respondent  members  of  ParUament  collectively  were 
acquitted  of  any  compUcity  in  conspirai'-y  to  establish  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Davitt 
and  seven  members  of  Parliament  were  named  as  having  joined 
ihe  Land  League  with  a  view  to  push  it  in  the  direction  of  separa- 
tion ;  the  respondents  collectively  were  adjudged  guilty  of  a  con- 
spiracy by  a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation  to  promote  agrarian 
agitation  against  the  payment  of  rents,  and  of  disseminating  the 
Irish  World  and  other  papers  **  tending  to  incite  to  sedition  and 
the  commission  of  other  crime.'*  They  were  further  blamed  for 
the  aid  they  gave  in  the  defence  of  persons  charged  with  crime 
and  outrage,  although  acquitted  of  associating  with  or  giving 
countenance  to  criminals.  They  were  held  guilty  of  having 
accepted  money  from  Patrick  Ford  and  of  having  invited  and 
obtained  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Physical  Force 
party  in  America. 

The  attitude  adopted  by  the  Unionist  press  was  more  easy 
to  maintain  in  the  face  of  party  exigencies  than  that  which,  in 
the  first  moment  of  apparent  triumph,  the  Separatist  organs 
thought  fit  to  assume.  Certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  by  name  been  associated  with  men  whose  antecedents  would 
not  bear  strict  investigation.  The  proposal  to  place  the  judges' 
findings  on  the  journals  of  the  House  thus  naturally  raised  a 
point  which  was  made  a  party  question;  and  the  newspapers 
which  at  the  outset  had  found  the  Eeport  so  much  in  accordance 
with  their  taste  and  wishes  now  pronounced  it  to  be  worthless 
and  mischievous. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  days 
having  been  spent  in  a  general  discursive  debate,  Mr.  Parnell 
moved  (Feb.  14)  a  long  resolution  declaring  that  the  "  happy 
growth  of  peaceful  and  amicable  relations  between  the  peoples  of 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain  had  been  grievously  impeded  by  the 
unjust,  exasperating,  and  futile  administration,  not  only  of  the 
Crimes  Act  of  1887,  but  of  the  ordinary  criminal  code.  In 
supporting  this  general  censure  on  the  Government,  Mr.  Parnell 
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relied  chiefly  upon  certain  newspaper  prosecutions,  and  evidence 
of  coercion  therewith  offered  little  definite  to  support  his  indict- 
ment. His  speech,  which  was  a  disappointment  to  his  friends, 
was  chiefly  noteworthy  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  seemed 
disposed  to  praise  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  the  regime  of  1882, 
in  order  to  blacken  Mr.  Balfour's  administration.  In  other 
ways  the  debate,  which  occupied  three  days,  during  which  the 
House  was  nearly  empty,  brought  out  nothing  new  in  th^ 
charges  against  the  Government,  whilst  the  material  improve- 
ment of  the  country  was  generally  admitted,  being  too  patent 
to  allow  of  denial.  It  was  proved,  too,  beyond  contradiction 
that  the  operation  of  the  Crimes  Act  had  enormously  reduced 
boycotting  and  outrage,  and  Mr.  Parnell  {Cork  City)  in  his 
resolution  even  referred  to  the  "  long- continued  tranquillity  of 
the  country"  as  a  reason  for  relaxing  rigorous  appHcation  of 
the  law.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  (Bradford  C)  attributed  the 
diminution  of  crime  to  the  improved  state  of  feeUng  in  the 
country,  not  to  the  Coercion  Act.  Moreover,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
(Cork,  N.E.)y  who  delivered  the  most  impassioned  harangue 
during  the  debate,  was  apparently  more  incensed  at  Mr.  Bal- 
four's not  having  preceded  him  in  the  debate  than  b}'  any 
of  the  enormities  with  which  he  charged  the  Chief  Secretary's 
administration.  In  fact,  the  only  amusing  passage  of  arms  was 
between  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  and  Mr.  Balfour.  The  former  accused 
the  Secretary  of  unfairness  in  not  arresting  him,  though  he  had 
travelled  through  Ireland  and  made  speeches  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Irish  NationaUst  members.  **  The  substance  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  complaint,"  replied  Mr.  Balfour,  "was  this — 
that  I  had  not  meted  out  to  him  the  same  measure  I  had  meted 
out  to  others.  But  I  bear  in  mind  the  most  sensible  remark  that 
fell  from  the  hon.  member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  in 
the  course  of  his  speech.  He  said  truly  that  *you  have  not 
merely  to  consider  the  character  of  the  act,  but  the  condition  of 
the  district  in  which  the  act  is  done.'  Now  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  been  wisely  and  rightly  careful  never  to  deliver 
any  speech  in  any  district  where  it  was  calculated  to  do  the 
slightest  injury  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order."  After  all,  perhaps, 
the  best  justification  for  this  languid  and  useless  discussion  was 
its  result  as  testing  the  growth  of  opinions  inside  Parliament. 
A  similar  amendment,  couched  in  other  terms,  had  been  moved 
on  three  previous  occasions.  In  1887  the  Government  majority 
had  been  106,  the  next  year  it  fell  to  88,  in  1889  it  was  79,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  it  was  only  67 — 307  voting  for  the 
Government  and  240  in  support  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

The  Irish  question  having  been  now  momentarily  disposed  of, 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  for  Scotland  was  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Clark  {Caithness-shire),  who  moved  an  amendment  (Feb.  19) 
declaring  the  present  mode  of  legislating  for  the  domestic  affairs 
of   Scotland  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  that   it  was  desirable. 
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while  retaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to 
devolve  upon  a  legislature  in  Scotland  the  consideration  of  the 
domestic  affairs  of  that  country.  On  this  question  there  was  a 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Scotch  members 
themselves,  by  whom  the  debate  was  exclusively  carried  on.  It 
was  supported  by  Mr,  Seymour  Keay  (Elgin  and  Nairn)  y  whose 
election  in  the  previous  year  had  attracted  considerable  attention  ; 
but  was  opposed  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Stewart  {Kirkcudbrifjhtshire) ,  one 
of  the  few  Conservative  Scotch  members,  as  well  as  by  Mr. 
Marjoribanks  (Berwickshire),  who  acted  as  one  of  the  whips  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  D.  Crawford  (Lanarkshire,  N.E,),  a 
Gladstonian  Liberal,  regarded  the  demand  for  Home  Eule  for 
Scotland  as  inopportune,  and  moved  an  amendment  to  Dr. 
Clark's  amendment,  urging  that  Scotch  business  should  be 
relegated  to  the  Scotch  members  sitting  in  Scotland,  or  that 
some  other  means  should  be  adopted  whereby  Scotch  affairs 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  control  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Scottish  people.  Mr.  Munro-Ferguson  (Leith  District),  also  a 
Cladstonian  Liberal,  failed  to  see  the  urgency  of  pressing  forward 
at  present  any  scheme  for  Scottish  Home  Eule,  and  he  urged 
that  if  a  satisfactory  scheme  for  dealing  with  private  bills  relating 
to  Scotland  could  be  adopted,  a  large  proportion  of  the  prevail- 
ing grievances  would  be  removed. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Eobertson  (Buteshire)  disputed  the  contention  that  Scotch 
parUamentary  business  was  in  a  bad  state;  on  the  contrary, 
he  maintained  that  the  cases  put  forward  in  support  of  Dr. 
Clark's  amendment  did  not  justify  the  gigantic  plunges  which 
he  proposed  that  Parliament  should  take.  Large  and  impor- 
tant measures  relating  to  Scotland  were  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  last  session,  and  there  were  several  bills  down  this  session 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  receive  ample  consideration; 
and  he  questioned  whether  the  general  opinion  of  the  Scottish 
people  was  in  favour  of  some  of  the  Scottish  bills  proposed  on 
the  Opposition  benches. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  Irish  debate, 
expressed  his  intention  to  vote  against  Dr.  Clark's  amendment, 
but  objected  to  the  reasons  for  opposing  it  given  by  the  Lord 
Advocate.  He  denied  that  no  grievances  existed,  and,  pointing 
out  that  last  session  was  an  exceptionally  favourable  one  for 
Scottish  business,  he  maintained  that  it  was  not  due  to  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  previous  sessions  that 
Scottish  business  was  not  dealt  with,  but  to  its  incapacity  to 
deal  with  it  owing  to  the  enormous  demands  made  upon  it  by 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  referring  in  particular  to  the 
divisions  on  the  Scottish  Local  Government  Bill  last  session, 
in  which,  he  said,  the  preponderance  of  Scotch  feeling  was  in 
several  instances  negatived,  he  insisted  that  in  matters  of  a 
strictly  local  character  Scottish  opinion  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
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prevail.  He  believed  the  question  was  ripening,  but  Scotland 
would  act  reasonably  and  rationally,  and  it  was  not  one  that 
need  give  rise  to  any  anxiety. 

In  the  course  of  his  short  speech  Mr.  Gladstone  made  the 
following  significant  objection  to  the  proposal.  **If  Scotch  afEiairs 
are  to  be  left  to  the  control  of  the  Scotch  members,  what,"  he 
asked,  **  is  to  be  the  relation  of  those  Scotch  members  to  the 
Imperial  Parhament  at  large?  If  you  have  determined  that 
while  vested  with  the  absolute  control  of  Scotch  aflfairs  they  are 
likewise  to  retain  without  limitation  their  control,  or  partial 
control,  of  English  affairs,  with  all  the  different  points  involved 
in  the  reconstruction,  you  will  have  to  adopt  a  very  specific  plan 
indeed." 

A  division  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  D.  Crawford's  amendment, 
which  was  negatived  by  278  to  112,  and  on  the  following  day 
(Feb.  20),  after  a  renewal  of  the  debate  and  a  slight  amendment 
of  the  words.  Dr.  Clark's  amendment  was  negatived  by  181  to 
141,  the  smallness  of  the  division  being  due  to  the  premature 
collapse  of  the  debate.  The  minority'  which  supported  Dr. 
Clark  consisted  of  91  Gladstonian  Liberals  (of  whom  24  were 
Scotch),  two  Liberal  Unionists  (both  Scotch  members),  and  50- 
Irish  Nationalists.  The  majority  included  15  Scotch  members, 
of  whom  three  were  Gladstonian  Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
no  part  in  the  division.  A  few  days  later  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Mr.  A.  Thomas  {Glamorganshire ^  E.),  advocating  the 
creation  of  a  separate  and  independent  department  of  the  State 
for  the  conduct  of  Welsh  affairs ;  but  after  a  short  discussion 
the  proposal  was  withdrawn,  the  Home  Secretary  showing  that 
the  creation  of  such  an  office  would  be  a  mere  sinecure. 

A  more  practical  and  important  discussion  was  raised  (Feb. 
21)  by  Mr.  A.  Acland  {Yorkshire,  S.  Rotherham),  on  the  absence 
of  any  reference  to  free  education  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  not- 
withstanding the  promise  foreshadowed  by  Lord  Sahsbury'a 
speech  at  Nottingham.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  Sir 
W.  Hart-Dyke  {Kent,  Dartford),  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
declared  that  they  adhered  to  the  policy  indicated  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  that  they  must  choose  their  own  time  for  dealing 
with  the  question.  The  difficulties  surrounding  free  education 
in  England  were  far  greater  than  in  Scotland ;  for  whilst  in  the 
latter  country,  out  of  3,100  elementary  schools  only  500,  or  16 
per  cent.,  were  voluntary,  in  England,  out  of  19,200  elementary 
schools  14,600,  or  not  less  than  76  per  cent.,  were  so  designated. 
He  would  himself  never  be  a  party  to  any  scheme  by  which  such 
schools  might  be  injured  by  any  change  of  system.  Among  the 
objections  to  the  destruction  of  the  voluntary  system.  Sir  W- 
Hart-Dyke  pointed  out  that  the  fees  of  the  voluntary  schools 
amounted  to  1,862,000Z.  and  the  voluntary  subscriptions  to 
745,000Z.,  so  that  if  the  voluntary  system  was  destroyed  there 
would  be  about  2,600,0002.  to  make  up  from  the  rates,  and,  ia 
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addition,  school  buildings  would  have  to  be  found,  at  a  cost  of 
25,000,000Z. 

Mr.  Mundella  {Sheffield,  Brightside),  in  supporting  the  amend- 
ment, declared  that  the  Opposition  bad  not  the  least  wish  to 
attack  really  voluntary  schools ;  but  he  contended  that  nearly 
12  per  cent,  of  the  so-called  voluntary  schools  had  long  ceased 
to  receive  a  single  farthing  in  the  shape  of  annual  subscriptions 
from  those  who  at  present  represented  the  founders.  Moreover, 
he  held  that  when  free  education  had  been  given  to  Scotland  it 
would  not  be  withheld  from  England,  a  view  which  he  said 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Mundella  threw  out  a  suggestion  which  was 
subsequently  taken  up  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  became  known 
as  the  concordat  between  the  Gladstonians  and  the  CathoUcs. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  ^*  when  the  school  was  intended  for  all, 
it  should  be  managed  by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ;  at  the  same  time  the  schools  of  any  section  of  the 
community,  such  as  the  Catholics  or  the  Jews,  might  combine 
to  secure  support  under  the  management  of  that  section,  as  in 
Scotland." 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  (Birmingliam,  W.),  tracing  the  history  of 
the  question,  congratulated  the  friends  of  free  education  on  the 
rapid  strides  it  had  made.  Not  only  the  whole  of  the  Liberal 
party,  but  a  majority  of  the  Conservative  party  accepted  it. 
The  principle  was  accepted  by  the  country,  and  the  only  question 
now  was  by  whom,  how,  and  when  it  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  After  incidentally  mentioning  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
cost  of  free  education  should  fall  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  he 
assumed  that  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  estabUshing  free 
schools  was  that  of  religion;  and  as  to  this  he  expressed  a 
curiosity  to  know  whether  the  Irish  members,  in  voting  on 
the  amendment,  intended  to  go  with  their  party  or  their  Church. 
Analysing  in  minute  detail  the  various  schemes  for  establishing 
free  education,  he  admitted  that  the  partial  system  of  making 
every  board  school  free,  and  the  system  of  giving  additional 
grants  to  all  schools  coupled  with  popular  representation  on 
the  board  of  management  of  voluntary  schools,  would  mean 
the  ruin  of  these  schools,  and  he  thought  the  objections  to 
both  systems  were  for  that  reason  insuperable.  By  the  abolition 
of  denominational  schools  places  would  have  to  be  found  for 
3,659,250  children.  The  cost  of  this  would  entail  a  capital 
outlay  of  30,000,000/.,  and  an  additional  annual  expendi- 
ture of  1,680,000Z. ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
question  from  this  point  of  view,  he  preferred  the  system  of 
**  equivalent  grant,"  which,  he  contended,  would  leave  the 
religious  difficulty  where  it  was.  The  main  objection  which  had 
been  advanced  to  this  plan  was  that  it  would  form  an  additional 
State  endowment  of  religious  education,  but  he  maintained  thai 
it  would  merely  be  a  substitution  of  one  endowment  for  another. 
As  to  the  course  he  should  take  with  regard  to  the  amendment. 
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he  said  that  as  the  Government  had  accepted  the  principle  of 
free  education  and  had  promised  to  deal  with  it  as  soon  as  they 
had  the  opportunity,  he  should  vote  against  the  resolution. 
He  was  not  inclined  to  displace  a  Government  pledged  to  free 
education  in  order  to  substitute  for  it  a  Government  pledged 
only  to  postpone  free  education  and  many  other  important 
reforms  to  a  project  of  constitutional  change  which  would  pro- 
bably take  years  to  carry  out.  The  concluding  remarks  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  provoked  a  wild  outcry,  much  cheering  and  counter- 
cheering  ;  and  the  excitement  was  intensified  when  Sir  William 
Harcourt  jumped  up  and  taunted  the  member  for  West  Birming- 
ham with  abandoning  his  previous  principles  and  giving  up 
popular  control.  This  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  once  denied,  assert- 
ing that  he  approved  of  popular  control,  but  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  that  and  denominational  schools  as  well.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  then  accused  him  of  having  pledged  himself  in 
1885  to  take  office  in  no  Government  which  would  not  carry  out 
free  education.  As  he  subsequently  joined  the  Government  of 
1886,  it  must  have  been  because  he  knew  they  were  about  to 
carry  free  education.  Here  Mr.  Chamberlain  again  interposed. 
The  Government  of  1886  was  not  pledged  to  carry  free  education, 
but  only  to  inquire  into  it,  and  that  w^as  the  only  pledge  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  gave.  Mr.  Stanhope  (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle)  next  taunted  Sir  W.  Harcourt  with  never  having 
done  anything  to  further  free  education,  and  claimed  that  the 
present  Government  was  the  first  to  definitely  take  the  subject  in 
hand.  They  declined,  however,  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  Oppo- 
sition as  to  when  they  should  bring  in  theii*  measure,  and  they 
also  refused  to  lay  before  the  House  the  details  of  a  scheme  untU 
they  were  prepared  to  carry  it  to  completion.  He  gave  an  as- 
siurance,  however,  that  in  any  plan  they  submitted  the  voluntary 
schools  should  be  protected. 

No  such  reproaches  as  had  been  levelled  at  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
could  be  brought  against  Mr.  John  Morlcy,  whose  speech  was 
the  most  important  contribution  to  the  debate,  and  a  very 
serious  onslauf^ht  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain.  *' My  right  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  West  Birmingham  amused  me,"  he  said, 
"by  the  attitude  he  has  taken  to-night.  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  deny  that  he  and  I  have  stood  side  by  side  for  seventeen 
years  on  this  question,  and  that  seventeen  years  ago  I  co-operated 
with  him.  What  is  the  effect  of  my  right  hon.  friend's  speech 
to-night  ?  Its  effect  is  to  distinctly  throw  back  as  far  as  he 
can  do  so  the  very  reform  w^iich  he  formerly  advocated.  My 
right  hon.  friend  was  apparently  irritated  by  the  reference  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Derby  to  what  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1885, 
On  that  occasion  the  language  of  the  right  hon.  member  for  West 
Birmingham  was  as  follows :  '  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
very  dishonourable  in  me,  and  would  be  lowering  the  high  tone 
which  ought  to  be  observed  in  public  life,  if,  after  having  com- 
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mitted  myself  personally  as  I  have  done  to  the  advocacy  of  these 
proposals  [in  which  free  education  was  a  prominent  item],'!  were 
to  take  my  place  in  any  Government  which  excluded  that  policy.' 
TNTio  was  now  endeavouring  to  carry  that  article  of  the  pro- 
gramme ?  Was  it  the  defeated  members  of  the  Government  of 
1886  or  the  Opposition  of  that  date  ?  It  was  said  that  my  right 
hon.  friend  had  no  right  to  speak  of  free  education  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  Queen's  Speech  in  1886.  That  was  a  most  futile 
remark,  because  we  did  not  make  the  Queen's  Speech  of  1886. 
As  far  as  the  general  question  is  concerned,  I  am  not  going  at 
this  time  of  night  to  enter  into  it.  The  arguments  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  conclusive,  and  to  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  West  Birmingham,  in  1873,  have  certainly  been 
rather  conl&rmed  and  strengthened  in  1890.  Our  position,  I 
think,  is  this :  that  when  a  school  is  intended  for  all  it  should  be 
managed  by  the  representatives  of  the  whole  community.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  school  claims  to  be  for  the  use  of  a  section 
of  the  community,  as,  for  example,  the  Catholics  or  the  Jews,  it 
may  continue  to  receive  public  support  as  long  as  it  is  under 
the  management  of  that  sect.  That,  of  course,  is  the  Scottish 
system  ;  it  works  well  there  and  without  any  friction.  That 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  position  which  we,  and  even  the  gentlemen 
below  the  gangway,  may  consistently  take  up.  That  is  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  my  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Eotherham  ;  and  it  is  on  that  principle,  and  upon 
the  general  advantages  which  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  this 
debate  to  be  gained  in  the  cause  of  education  itself,  that  we 
support  the  amendment." 

This  reference  to  denominational  claims  was  made  more 
significant  by  the  eagerness  with  which  Mr.  Sexton  {Belfast,  W.), 
representing  the  Irish  Nationalists,  rose  and  at  once  accepted  it 
in  the  following  precise  terms :  **  I  wish  to  say  that  I  accept  the 
declaration  just  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Newca^le,  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  party,  that  the 
vote  on  this  amendment  for  the  principle  of  free  education  does 
not  close  or  prejudice  the  rights  of  conscience,  but  allows  us  io 
maintain  the  principle  that  when  a  school  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  persons  of  a  particular  creed  it  may  stiU  remain  under 
that  management  after  the  system  of  free  education  has  been 
adopted.  Accepting  that  principle,  and  recognising  the  authority 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Liberal  party, 
I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  voting  for  the  amendment." 

A  division  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment  rejected  by 
223  to  163  votes. 

The  controversy  as  to  Mr.  Morley's  meaning  was  carried  on  in 
the  newspapers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to  the  Times  (Feb.  24) : 
**  At  the  close  of  the  debate  last  night,  and  when  the  time  made 
it  impossible  for  any  notice  to  be  taken  of  it,  a  most  important 
compact,  vitally  affecting  the  question  of  national  education,  was 
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announced  by  Mr.  John  Morley  on  behalf  of  the  Gladstonians, 
and  formally  accepted  by  Mr.  Sexton  on  behalf  of  the  Nationalists. 
It  appears  from  their  statements  that  the  Gladstonians  have 
agreed  to  purchase  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  by  abandoning  alto- 
gether their  favourite  principle  of  undenominational  education 
under  popular  control  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Providing  that  they  are  allowed  to  destroy  the  schools  at  present 
under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyans,  and 
other  Protestant  sects,  they  are  willing  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  should  have  the  fullest  measure  of  State  support  without 
any  corresponding  obligation  to  accept  local  representative  con- 
trol. No  comment  is  necessary  on  the  morality  or  the  policy  of  this 
latest  treaty,  which  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  speeches 
made  by  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  debate." 

Writing  apparently  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Morley,  the  Hon.  Lyulph 
Stanley,  in  the  Daily  News  (Feb.  25),  explained  the  situation 
from  the  Radical  side :  **  I  understand  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
other  members  of  the  Tory  party  are  denouncing  Mr.  Mundella 
and  Mr.  Morley  for  having  made  a  compact  with  the  Boman 
Catholics  to  induce  them  to  take  independent  action  from  the 
Established  Church  on  the  education  question,  and  to  join  with 
the  Liberals  in  establishing  generally  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion under  public  management.  The  principle  they  pleaded  for 
is  the  one  which  has  been  established  in  Scotland  ever  since  1872. 
No  doubt  the  liberty  offered  by  Mr.  Mundella  and  by  Mr.  Morley 
is  chiefly  desired,  and  will  chiefly  be  used,  by  such  bodies  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
others  should  not  be  granted  the  same  indulgence,  if  once  a  truly 
national  system  be  established.  It  is  the  Anglican  clergy,  with 
their  claim  to  exclusive  preponderance  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
their  effort  even  in  towns,  as  in  Salisbury  and  York,  to  prohibit 
any  representative  system,  who  stand  in  the  way  of  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  the  question.  If  the  conflict  is  protracted  and  a 
reasonable  settlement  refused  which  will  secure  the  substantial 
advantages  of  a  national  system  and  yet  deal  considerately 
mth  those  who  feel  constrained  to  stand  outside  it,  we  may  be 
forced  hereafter  to  insist  on  the  absolute  recognition  of  the 
principle  to  which  we  are  now  willing  to  grant  considerable 
exceptions." 

To  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  in  a  further  letter  (Feb.  26), 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  "  Mr.  Stanley  appears  to  confuse 
two  very  different  things — (1)  the  recognition  of  a  denominational 
school  as  rendered  necessary  by  the  existence  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  children  of  the  denomination ;  and  (2)  the  recognition  of 
a  denominational  school  as  confined  to  the  use  of  that  one  denomi- 
nation, which  would  be  illegal.  If  we  admit  this  last  theory,  one 
of  two  things  must  arise.  Either  we  must  abolish  the  funda- 
mental rule  that  every  school  must  be  open  to  every  scholar  for 
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whom  it  is  suitably  situated,  or  the  demand  of  a  single  Protestant 
child  to  be  admitted  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  school  would  deprive 
that  school  of  the  right  of  voluntary  management."  .  .  . 
"  In  every  country  parish  where  there  is  now  a  Church 
school  accommodating  the  whole  of  the  children  of  school 
age,  a  board  school  must  also  be  provided  for  children  whose 
parents  might  refuse,  under  the  altered  circumstances  and  with- 
out a  conscience  clause,  to  send  their  children  to  what  would  have 
become  a  purely  sectarian  school.  There  would,  therefore,  be 
two  schools  in  each  parish  where  one  is  sufficient ;  both  of  them 
would  be  free,  and  both  of  them  would  receive  the  increase  of  the 
Government  grant.  .  .  .  The  parents  would  also  suffer,  as  they 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  fees  while  their  neighbours  in  other 
districts  would  enjoy  the  advantage  of  free  education.  There  is 
one  other  hypothesis  for  consideration.  It  may  be  intended  that 
in  such  a  case  the  Church  school  shall  be  compelled  to  relinquish 
the  fees  without  compensation,  unless  it  accepts  local  control. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  result  would  be  the  destruction  of 
the  denominational  school,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  establishment,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  of  a  brand- 
new  school  under  a  school  board.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise 
method  contemplated  by  the  authors  of  this  most  extraordinary 
proposal,  it  is  evident  that  their  object  is  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  most  sectarian  and  proselytising  of  all  the  sects  in  the 
effort  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Nonconformist  bodies.'* 

This  controversy  was  kept  up  on  the  same  lines  by  repre- 
sentatives of  each  party,  but  without  removing  the  difficulties 
which  the  assumed  compact  had  evoked.  Whichever  in- 
terpretation may  have  been  the  correct  one,  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  angry  feelings  to  which  Mr.  Morley's  speech 
had  given  rise  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
who  for  the  most  part  were  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Many  attempts  were  made  to  soften  or  explain  away  the  apparent 
sense  of  Mr.  Morley's  limitations,  and  at  length  in  the  late 
summer  Mr.  Gladstone  found  it  advisable  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion from  the  leading  members  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies, 
and  was  induced  to  make  a  speech  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
giving  as  much  offence  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  his  Ueutenant 
had  done  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

No  further  interest  attached  to  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
which,  after  having  occupied  eight  days  and  nights,  was  at 
length  agreed  to  (Feb.  24),  and  the  House  was  set  free  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  legislation. 

On  the  day  after  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission (Feb.  14)  Mr.  Parnell  had  inquired  what  action  the 
Government  proposed  to  take  with  reference  thereto  ;  and  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  (Feb.  18)  Mr.  Smith  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention of  moving  the  House  *'  to  adopt  the  report,  and  to  thank 
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the  Commissioners  for  their  just  and  impartial  conduct."  He 
further  stated  that  this  resolution  would  be  submitted  as  soon  as 
the  debate  on  the  Address  had  closed.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Morley, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  gave  notice,  of  the  following 
amendment :  "  This  House  deems  it  to  be  a  duty  to  record 
its  reprobation  of  the  false  charges  of  the  gravest  and  most 
odious  description,  based  upon  calumny  and  forgery,  which 
have  been  brought  against  members  of  this  House,  and  par- 
ticularly against  Mr.  Parnell ;  and,  while  declaring  its  satisfac- 
tion at  the  exposure  of  these  calumnies,  the  House  expresses  its 
regret  for  the  wrong  inflicted  and  the  suffering  iind  loss  endured 
through  a  protracted  period  by  reason  of  these  acts  of  flagrant 
iniquity." 

Sir  Charles  Lewis  (Aiitnm,  N.)  thereupon  rose  and  gave  notice 
that  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  amendment  becoming  an  origi- 
nal resolution,  he  should  move  to  add  thereto  :  "  This  House  never- 
theless deplores  that,  by  such  report,  it  is  further  found — first, 
that  John  Dillon,  William  O'Brien,  and  seven  other  members 
of  this  House  were  parties  to  a  treasonable  conspiracy ;  and, 
secondly,  that  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  John  Dillon,  William 
O'Brien,  Thomas  P.  O'Connor,  Timothy  M.  Healy,  and  38  other 
members  of  this  House  were  parties  to  the  criminal  conspiracy 
described  in  such  report ;  and  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the 
conduct  of  such  members  in  those  particulars  is  deserving  of 
severe  condemnation." 

The  interval  between  the  debate  on  the  Address  and  that  on 
the  Parnell  Commission  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Supplementary  Estimates,  in  the  course  of  which  two  important 
bills  were  introduced :    one   for    granting    a    Constitution    to 
Western  Australia,  and  the  other  for  providing  better  barrack 
accommodation.      The   former   measure,  although  directly  and 
immediately  affecting  a    population    of    only   40,000    British 
colonists,  would  ultimately  affect  a  territory  of  a  million  square 
miles.     A  similar  bill  had  been  under  discussion  in  the  previous 
session,  but  had  been  dropped  in  face  of  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  the  question.     In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
new  bill  (Feb.  27)  Baron  H.  de  Worms  (Liverpool  E.  Toxteth) 
opened  the  door  to  general  criticism  from  friends  and  foes  alike 
by  announcing  that  it  would  be  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
which,  it  was  promised,  should  be  strongly  constituted.     The 
essential  features  of  the  Government  measure  were  that  it  enabled 
the  Queen  to  assent  to  a  bill  establishing  responsible  self-govern- 
ment recently  passed  by  the  Colonial  Legislature ;  that  it  fixed 
the  26th  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  limit  of  Western  Australia ; 
and  that  it  reserved  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  right  to  veto- 
any  Colonial  bill  providing  for  the   exclusion  of   immigrants. 
The  Imperial  Government  reserved  for   future  legislation  the 
northern  half  of  the  territory,  originally  claimed  by  the  Colony ; 
but  it  abandoned  the  idea  of  making  the  12lBt  parallel  of  longi- 
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tude  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony.  It  reserved  to  itself, 
moreover,  the  management  of  the  Crown  lands  northward  of  the 
26th  parallel  of  latitude,  provided  for  the  appUcation  of  its  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  such  lands,  and  gave  power  to 
Her  Majesty  to  subdivide  the  colony  hereafter  if  necessary.  As 
a  justification  for  the  bill,  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
pi^inted  out  that  Queensland  was  made  a  separate  colony  in  1859, 
and,  answering  the  arguments  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill, 
he  referred  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  Western 
Australia  and  the  development  of  its  resources,  and  contended 
that  the  wide  extent  of  territory  comprising  the  colony  in  com-, 
parison  with  its  population  aflforded  no  valid  reason  why  respon- 
sible government  should  not  be  given  to  it. 

Sir  George  Campbell  {Kirkcaldy  Dist.)y  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  opposing  the  measure,  contended  that  it  was  eminently 
midesirable  to  give  up  the  heritage  of  the  whole  British  nation 
to  a  handful  of  colonial  monopolists.  In  the  long  discussion 
which  ensued.  Sir  J.  Colomb  {Tower  Hamlets,  Bow)  gave  a  quali- 
fied approval  to  the  bill,  but,  pointing  out  that  the  colony  con- 
tained over  3,000  miles  of  coast,  suggested  that  the  northern 
territory  should  be  given  up  and  that  the  Port  of  Albany  and  the 
district  of  King  George's  Sound  should  be  reserved. 

Mr.  Bryce  {AherdeeUy  S.)  thought  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
step  to  give  up  all  the  land,  especially  in  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  superfluous  lands  had  been  wasted  in  some  of  our  Aus- 
traUan  colonies.  He  suggested  that  the  Government  should 
be  careful,  when  the  bill  was  before  the  select  committee,  to  see 
that  evidence  was  forthcoming  to  prove  that  the  colony  was  ready 
for  a  separate  legislature,  to  what  extent  it  should  be  Umited, 
and  what  rules  should  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  land  and 
immigration. 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  {Birmingham,  W,),  dealing  briefly  with 
the  question  of  immigration,  maintained  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  press  upon  the  colonists  any  regulations  with  regard  to  immi- 
gration against  their  will ;  and,  referring  to  the  duties  which  had 
been  imposed  on  goods  brought  to  the  pearl  fishery  on  the  West 
Australian  coast  by  British  vessels,  but  not  on  goods  imported  by 
foreign  vessels,  expressed  the  hope  that  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  select  committee  some  security  would  be  taken  to  prevent 
such  exceptional  restrictions  being  imposed  on  British  ships. 

The  second  reading  was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division, 
and  a  fortnight  later  (March  11)  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee  of  nineteen  members,  of  which  Mr.  John  Morley  was 
elected  chairman.  In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  (Feb.  27)  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  (Lincolnshire,  Horn- 
castle),  made  his  promised  statement  in  Committee  with  regard 
to  barrack  accommodation,  and,  after  briefly  referring  to  the 
various  defects  in  the  existing  barracks,  described  in  detail  the 
scheme  which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out,  and  which  he  said 
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would  take  the  form  of  increased  concentration  at  the  principal 
military  centres.  At  Aldershot  it  was  intended  to  add  one 
battery  of  artillery  and  six  line  regiments.  This  would  necessi- 
tate considerable  additional  camp  accommodation,  including  the 
acquisition  of  additional  land,  the  total  cost  of  which  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  1,500,000Z.  Additions  would  be  made 
to  the  camps  at  ShornchfiFe  and  Colchester,  but  they  would  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  annual  estimates ;  and  at  Portsmouth  a  new 
barrack  would  be  built  for  the  Boyal  Artillery,  and  the  existing 
infantry  barracks  would  be  added  to.  It  was  also  proposed  to 
sell  the  present  cavalry  barrack  at  Manchester,  and  to  erect  a 
new  one  in  some  other  locality,  which,  however,  had  not  yet,  he 
said,  been  selected.  In  London  not  much  was  required  to  be 
done,  but  it  was  intended  to  make  considerable  sanitary  improve- 
ments at  the  Albany  Street  Barracks.  With  regard  to  Ireland, 
it  was  proposed  to  concentrate  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  three 
batteries  of  artillery  at  the  Curragh,  thereby  necessitating  con- 
siderable additional  and  improved  accommodation.  As  to  colonial 
stations,  a  new  barrack  was  to  be  erected  at  Malta,  and  additional 
sanitary  improvements  were  contemplated  at  the  Cape,  at 
Gibraltar,  and  at  Bermuda.  The  total  cost  of  all  the  improve- 
ments and  additions  Mr.  Stanhope  estimated  to  amount  to 
4,100,000?.,  and  he  proposed  to  defer  until  after  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  statement  any  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  sum  would  be  raised.  In  the  short  conversation 
which  followed,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  {Stirling  Burghs)^ 
after  expressing  the  hope  that  the  subject  would  be  referred  to 
a  select  committee  (which,  as  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  {Sussex^ 
N.W.)  explained,  meant  shelving  it  altogether),  went  on  to  hint 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  a  danger  of  providing  for  too  large 
an  army,  and  asked  what  need  there  was  for  incurring  such 
expenditure.  This  view,  however,  found  but  little  support  even 
from  his  own  side,  and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  A  bill  was 
subsequently  brought  in  founded  thereon  (April  24),  and  met  with 
little  opposition,  except  upon  one  or  two  points  of  detail ;  and  the 
means  for  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary were  ultimately  accepted  in  the  form  originally  proposed. 

The  Civil  Service  Estimates,  although  often  productive  of 
protracted  discussion,  except  in  the  case  of  those  relating  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  seldom  give  rise  to  violent 
scenes.  On  the  occasion,  however,  of  a  vote  on  account  being 
taken  (Feb.  28)  Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton),  in  fulfilment  of 
a  promise  he  had  given,  drew  attention  to  the  details  of  what  was 
known  as  "  The  Cleveland  Street  Case,"  and  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Lord  Salisbury  had  wished  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by 
conniving  at  the  flight  of  Lord  Arthur  Somerset,  one  of  the 
persons  accused — if,  indeed,  he  had  not  actually  given  information 
which  determined  the  latter's  flight  from  England.  At  the  outset 
of  the  debate,  almost  as  soon  as  Mr.  Labouchere  rose,  Mr.  Maclure 
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(Lancashirey  N.W.)  tried  to  obtain  the  clearing  of  the  strangers' 
and  press  galleries  by  **  spying  strangers  in  the  House;'*  but 
the  question  (under  the  new  rule)  having  been  put,  the  "  Noes  " 
so  powerfully  predominated  over  the  "  Ayes  "  that  a  division  was 
not  taken,  and  the  public  remained.  Mr.  Labouchere,  having 
given  the  main  features  of  the  case  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
practically  admitted  that  his  charge  against  Lord  Salisbury  was 
based  on  the  information  of  an  anonymous  informant.  According 
to  this  informant  Lord  Salisbury,  in  an  interview  with  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn  on  the  subject,  hinted  that  *'  Lord  A.  Somerset  had  better 
make  himself  scarce,  as  a  warrant  was  about  to  be  issued  for  his 
arrest."  The  Attorney-General,  Sir  R.  Webster  (Ide  of  Wight),  in 
his  reply  gave  the  most  complete  and  unequivocal  denial  to  the 
story,  declaring  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  never  said  a  word  about 
a  warrant ;  and  he  asked  Mr.  Labouchere  for  the  name  of  his 
informant.  Mr.  Labouchere  offered  to  write  the  name,  and 
handed  a  slip  of  paper  to  the  Attorney-General,  which  the  latter 
refused  to  receive.  After  Sir  R.  Webster  had  sat  down  Mr. 
Labouchere  rose  to  reply,  and  refused,  amidst  great  uproar,  to 
accept  the  Attorney-Generars  vindication  of  his  leader,  adding, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  speak  frankly  and  truly  in  this  matter,  and  I 
assert,  if  I  am  obliged  to  do  it,  that  I  do  not  believe  Lord 
Salisbury."  Amid  the  groans  and  cheers  which  followed  this 
remark,  the  Chairman  (Mr.  L.  Courtney)  rose,  and  with  great 
gravity  declared  that  "a  certain  courtesy"  was  due  from  mem- 
bers of  one  House  to  those  of  the  other,  and  that  it  would  be  "in- 
tolerable "  for  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  use  such 
language  of  another  member,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  be 
allowed  to  use  of  a  member  of  the  other  House  language  forbidden 
in  that  House.  When  the  cheering  with  which  this  ruling  was 
received  by  the  Ministerialists  had  subsided,  Mr.  Labouchere  said, 
-calmly  but  emphatically,  **  I  repeat  it."  Several  chances  were 
given  to  him  to  withdraw  the  words,  and  finally  the  Chairman 
"  named  Mr.  H.  Labouchere  for  disregarding  the  ruhng  of  the 
Chair."  This  was  reported  to  the  Speaker,  and  the  Leader  of  the 
House  having  moved  that  Mr.  Labouchere  "  be  suspended  from 
i;he  service  of  the  House  "  for  seven  days,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  177  votes  to  96.  As  soon  as  the  House  went  back  into  Com- 
mittee the  Chairman's  ruling  was  challenged,  and  finally  Mr. 
John  Morley  intimated  that  the  front  Opposition  bench  would 
raise  the  question  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  In  fulfilment  of 
this  promise  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  (March  3)  of  his  inten- 
tion to  move  a  resolution  to  set  at  rest  certain  doubts  which  the 
Chairman's  ruling  had  raised  with  regard  to  the  privileges  of 
debate  in  that  House.  The  resolution,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
hoped  would  be  discussed  forthwith,  was  as  follows :  **  That 
this  House  deems  it  necessary  to  declare  that  when  a 
member  of  this  House  prefers  a  charge  against  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  which  charge  is  denied  on  behalf  of  the  Minister,  such 
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member  should  not  be  restrained  from  refusing  to  accept  such 
denial  and  persisting  in  his  charge  by  reason  that  the  Minister  is 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords."  The  resolution  remained 
for  some  time  among  the  notices  of  motion,  but  it  was  not 
subsequently  in  any  way  brought  mider  the  notice  of  the  House, 
a  silent  agreement  having  been  arrived  at  that,  whilst  Mr. 
Courtney's  ruling  may  have  been  based  on  no  clear  precedent,, 
it  represented  the  feeling  of  the  House  and  enforced  the  decorum 
of  debate. 

When  the  House  of  Lords  next  met  (Mai'ch  3)  Lord  Salisbury 
at  once  rose  in  his  place  and  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  his 
interview  with  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  as  to  which  his  personal 
conduct  had  been  called  in  question  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  explained  that  on  arriving  at  Dover  from  France  on  October  18 
he  found  a  telegram  from  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  asking  whether  he 
could  see  him  in  London.     Imagining  that  it  had  something  to 
do  with  Foreign  Office  business,  he  rephed  that  he  should  be 
passing  through   town   and  would   be  at   the  Great  Northern 
Station  to  catch  the  seven  o'clock  train.     Sir  Dighton  Probyn  met 
him  there,  and  asked  whether  there  was  any  ground  for  certain; 
charges  that  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  against  sundry 
persons  whom  he  named.     He  answered  that,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  evidence  against  any  one  except  one 
person  whose  name  it  was  not  necessary  to  give,  and  that  as  to- 
that  person  he  understood  the  e\ddence  was  not  thought  to  be 
sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to* 
decide.     That  was  all  he  recollected  of  a  brief  and  casual  inter- 
view to  which  he  did  not  attach  the  least  importance ;  but  he  was 
quite  certain  he  never  said  that  a  warrant  was  about  to  issue 
next  day,  because  such  a  statement  was  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  what   he   did   say — that,   in  the  judgment  of  the   legal 
authorities,  the  evidence  was  insufficient.     He  had  conveyed  no 
secret  to  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  because  he  had  no  secret  to  convey, 
and  the  suggestion  that  a  man  of  Sir  Dighton  Probyn's  character 
and  career  could  have  appointed  an  interview  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  worming  out  a  matter  which  might  be  used  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice  was  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  mahgnant  of 
suggestions.     Lord  Salisbury  concluded  amid  renewed  cheers  by 
offering  to  answer  any  questions  which  any  noble  lords  might 
wish  to  put  on  the  matter.     No  peer  availing  himself  of  this 
invitation,  the  subject  dropped,  and  no  reference  was  made  to  it 
subsequently. 

The  short  interval  which  elapsed  between  voting  the 
Address  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  discussion  of  the 
Eeport  of  the  Special  Commission  had  been  utiUsed  in  advancing 
in  a  very  slight  degree  the  necessary  work  of  the  session ;  but 
several  speakers  endeavoured  to  anticipate  on  the  platform  the 
effect  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Selborne, 
now  one  of  tlic  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  but  formerly 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  Chancellor,  was  the  first  to  speak  (Feb.  25)  to 
the  members  of  the  Liberal  Union  Club ;  and  he  took  the 
opportmiity  to  analyse  the  report  of  the  judges.  He  considered 
that  a  document  of  greater  importance  had  never  been  issued. 
As  regards  personal  charges,  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  had  been 
•exonerated  from  those  founded  upon  the  letters,  which  had  been 
palmed  oflF  upon  persons  who,  he  believed,  had  none  but  honour- 
able intentions  in  their  minds.  As  to  other  personal  findings, 
such  as  that  about  their  not  directly  inciting  to  the  commission 
of  crimes  other  than  intimidation,  the  verdict  of  the  judges  tend- 
ing towards  exoneration  was  exceedingly  qualified  and  meagre. 
In  trnth,  it  might  be  said  to  be  rather  a  qualification,  and  that 
•of  a  very  limited  kind,  of  a  verdict  of  condemnation.  It  had 
been  left  open  that  they  might  have  indirectly  done  so.  More- 
over, with  regard  to  some  of  these  charges  it  was  merely  found 
to  be  "  not  proven."  This  was  a  real  distinction  well  emphasised 
in  Scotch  law,  where  the  verdict  "  Not  proven  "  was  distinct  from 
*'  Not  guilty."  One  way  of  getting  the  latter  verdict  wouM  have 
been  to  produce  the  League  books.  But  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  findings,  Lord  Selborne  could  not  but  saj'  that 
they  authoritatively  and  judicially  confirmed  and  established  the 
view  that  the  system  of  the  League  was  shown  by  the  report  to 
be  nothing  less  than  a  criminal  system,  aiming  at  criminal 
•objects,  and  working  by  criminal  means.  After  referring  in 
detail  to  the  connection  with  the  physical-force  party  in  Ireland 
:and  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  newspapers  disseminated  by 
the  League,  Lord  Selborne  remarked  that  this  was  by  no  means 
ancient  history.  What  proof,  he  asked,  was  there  that  these  men 
had  changed  their  minds  or  their  system  ?  So  far  from  that,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  events  which  began  at  the  end  of  1885, 
and  had  been  going  on  ever  since,  had  drawn  them  closer  to  the 
physical-force  party  in  America.  Looking  at  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Davitt  in  the  party  and  at  other  matters,  was  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin  would 
be,  if  it  were  limited  by  restrictions,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
struggle,  and  not  the  end  of  the  old  ? 

On  the  following  day  (Feb.  26)  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  speaking 
at  Bath,  was  able  to  give  a  very  different  view  of  the  findings  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  at  the  same  time  was  able  to  accuse  the 
Unionist  party  of  having  endeavoured  to  make  poUtical  capital 
out  of  political  calumny.  The  fact  that  there  should  have  been 
any  commission  at  all  was,  he  said,  a  thing  such  as  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  England  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  "  Par- 
nellism  and  Crime  "  he  described  as  **  unmitigated  rubbish,"  and 
he  maintained  that  he  and  Lord  Spencer  knew  all  along  that  the 
charges  against  the  Irish  members  of  direct  complicity  with  crime 
were  unfounded.  The  Commissioners  had  proved  a  most  com- 
petent tribunal  for  dealing  with  questions  of  crime  and  of  fact, 
.but  they  were  wholly  unfitted  to  deal  with  political  considerations. 
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He  charged  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  being  the  main  instigator 
of  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Tivies  with 
"  consummate  impudence  "  in  now  pretending  that  there  was 
only  one  party  to  be  tried  by  the  Commissioners,  and  that  party 
the  Parnellites.  But  the  Times  was  now  "  branded  with  eternal 
infamy,  a  monument  of  lasting  disgrace  to  English  journalism, 
a  perpetual  record  of  the  base  malignity  of  a  political  party." 
The  Times  had  been  found  guilty  of  "  the  foulest  and  most  dis- 
honourable crime,"  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt  proceeded  to  analyse 
the  report  of  the  judges  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  the  Parnellite  members  had  been  absolutely 
acquitted  of  every  serious  charge  against  them.  As  to  the  points 
on  which  the  Commissioners  had  decided  against  the  Irish 
members,  these  were  all  on  political  matters,  which  the  judges 
admitted  their  unfitness  to  try.  He  admitted  that  many  rash 
things  had  been  said,  and  unjust  and  unjustifiable  acts  done  in 
the  course  of  the  long  agitation  and  bitter  struggle  upon  Irish 
affairs,  but  that  was  the  case  in  all  great  popular  movements. 
Summing  up  the  situation,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  contended  that  the 
judges  had  found  out  nothing  new  except  that  the  letters  were 
forgeries ;  and  he  asked  whether  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  prosecute  the  Irish  members  for  treason  or  conspiracy. 
Answering  the  question  himself,  he  declared,  amid  loud  cheers, 
that  they  dared  not  do  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell,  Q.C.,  who  had  conducted  the  case  for  Mr. 
Parnell  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  had  abandoned  it  in  such  an 
inexplicable  manner,  spoke  (Feb.  26)  on  the  same  subject.     He 
took  up  a  more  judicial  position  than  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  though 
even  he  allowed  himself  to  say  that  the  judges  on  the  Commission, 
though  they  intended  to  be  impartial,  were  "  not  men  capable  of 
dealing  with  some  of  the  questions  referred  to  them."   He  argued 
that  the  pith  of  the  charges  was  the  direct  personal  complicity 
of  the  accused  with  **  crime,"  or  rather  with  the  Phoenix  Park 
crime,  and  on  this  the  verdict  was  acquittal.     Every  charge, 
moreover,  on  which  the  justification  for  appointing  a  special  com- 
mission was  based  had  been  found  to  be  disproved.     In  regard  to 
the  view  taken  by  the  judges  that  a  criminal  conspiracy  existed  in 
Ireland,  he  maintained  that  was  one  in  which  an  entire  nation 
was  engaged  ;  and  if  it  had  produced  crime,  so  had  also  every 
exciting  poUtical  movement,  even  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
which  was  marked  at  points  by  charges  of  arson.   This  conspiracy 
was  justified,  for  the  landlords  of  Ireland  cared  nothing  for  their 
tenants,  though  in  1879  the  fall  in  the  total  value  of  produce  was 
26,000,000Z.,  and  would  in  England  have  totally  "  wiped  out  for 
the  year  "  the  income  derived  by  landlords  from  the  land.   Even 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  had  argued  that  there  must  be  a  suspension 
of  evictions ;  but  though  a  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 

Earl  Spencer's  remarks  to  a  Liberal  meeting  at  Wolvertoa 
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(March  1)  were  even  more  interesting,  for  he  could  speak  with 
the  authority  of  a  Viceroy  who  had  been  in  office  during  many 
of  the  years  which  the  Commissioners  passed  in  review.  He 
attacked  at  once  the  value  of  the  report,  by  questioning  the  com- 
petence of  the  tribunal  to  deal  with  political  matters,  but  he  at 
the  same  time  argued  that  they  had  acquitted  the  Irish  members 
of  complicity  with  crime.  As  to  the  attempted  distinction  be- 
tween "  acquittal"  and  "not  proven,'*  he  maintained  that  no 
EngUshman  could  accept  a  charge  against  any  man  unless  it 
was  absolutely  proved.  In  the  matter  of  the  letters  he  accused 
the  TimeSy  not  of  knowing  that  they  w^ere  forgeries,  but  of  rush- 
ing into  the  business  without  proper  investigation.  Anybody 
acquainted  with  affairs  at  Dublin  Castle  could  have  told  them 
that  Pigott  was  wholly  unreliable.  At  the  same  time  he  frankly 
admitted  that  there  were  **  grave  matters  against  the  Irish  party 
in  the  report,'*  but  during  the  last  few  years  Ireland  had  been 
going  through  what  was  tantamount  to  a  revolution ;  and  there 
had  never  been  any  revolution,  however  justifiable,  which  had 
not  been  accompanied  by  some  excesses.  Ireland  must  be 
conciliated  and  trusted. 

These  speeches,  and  others  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
allude  specially,  somewhat  dulled  the  interest  which  might 
have  been  taken  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  debate  itself  reflected  the  dulness  and  weariness  of  the 
public.  For  seven  days  and  nights  the  discussion  was  allowed 
to  drag  on,  to  the  delay  of  more  important  business,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  ministerial  influence  and  reputation.  In  order  to 
preserve  discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  party,  the  severest  pressure 
was  put  upon  those  Unionist  members  who  honestly  sympathised 
with  Mr.  Parnell,  and  felt  that  to  him  and  his  colleagues  some 
reparation  was  due,  which  could  not  be  done  by  merely  thanking 
the  judges  for  their  impartial  conduct  and  entering  the  report 
on  the  journals  of  the  House.  Had  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  (Strand) 
given  expression  to  some  feeling  of  regret  at  the  false  charges  and 
of  satisfaction  at  their  exposure,  not  only  might  much  valuable 
time  have  been  saved,  but  a  better  feeling  would  have  prevailed 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session  between  the  Government  and 
its  supporters,  as  well  as  between  the  various  parties  in  the  House. 
Mr.  Smith,  aiming  at  a  judicial  tone,  expressed  in  cold  and 
measured  terms,  and  as  was  thought  grudgingly,  his  great  satis- 
faction that  the  "personal  charges"  against  the  Parnellite 
members  had  been  found  to  be  disproved.  At  the  same  time 
he  maintained  that  the  "  other  charges  "  brought  against  them, 
some  of  which  had  been  sustained  and  were  regarded  in  the 
report  as  proved,  were  of  a  very  wide  and  serious  character. 
He  justified  the  Government  for  not  seeking  to  punish  those 
members  for  the  charges  proved  against  them  by  pointing  out 
tiiat  it  was  never  intended,  as  the  Act  appointing  it  clearly 
showed,  that  the  Commission  should  have  punitive  results ;  its 
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primary  object  had  simply  been  the  discovery  of  truth ;  and 
therefore  all  that  the  Government  now  sought  to  do  was  "  to  ask 
the  House  to  adopt  the  report  without  a  single  word  of  colour, 
of  preface,  or  of  conclusion,"  and  to  thank  the  judges  for  their 
labours  and  for  their  "  absolute  impartiality."  Mr.  Smith  waB 
throughout  studiously  moderate  and  uncontroversial  in  tone  and 
spirit,  and  gave  no  ground  for  the  importation  of  anything  like 
heat  or  bitterness  into  the  debate. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  at  once  followed,  spoke  for  nearly  an 
hour  and  three-quarters,  and  the  speech,  for  polish,  skilful  arrange- 
ment, and  fervid  eloquence,  was  a  masterpiece,  which  would 
bear  comparison  with  some  of  his  most  celebrated  achievements. 
Although  he  began  with  a  pledge  to  avoid  all  party  recrimination^ 
he  soon  forgot  his  promise,  for  which  towards  the  end  of  his 
speech  he  offered  a  half-apology.  He  explained  at  the  outset 
that  the  reason  for  avoiding  in  his  amendment  all  mention  of 
thanks  to  the  judges  was  that  it  would  be  "  a  hazardous  pro- 
ceeding to  introduce  into  the  course  of  our  political  action  the 
practice  of  rendering  formal  thanks  for  the  performance  of 
judicial  duties."  The  first  part  of  his  speech  was  practically  an 
indictment  of  the  fairness  and  competence  of  the  judges  in  the 
discharge  of  their  task ;  for  though — led,  as  he  confessed,  in 
some  degree  by  the  desire  of  one  of  his  own  followers,  Sir 
Bernhard  Samuelson,  to  acknowledge  the  **  zeal  "  of  the  tribunal 
— he  **  ungrudgingly"  acknowledged  their  "  zeal,  abiUty,  assiduity, 
learning,  and  perfect  and  absolute  good  faith,"  he  yet  com- 
plained that  their  report  "  bristled  throughout  with  contested  and 
disputable  matter  ;  "  that  it  gave  *'  opinions  which  were  in  no 
sense  judicial  on  a  number  of  facts  ;  "  that  it  was  *'  a  dispropor- 
tionate and  ill-balanced  judgment ;  "  that  it  showed  an  absence  of 
**  equality  of  blame  ;  "  that  while  it  declared  certain  things  to  be 
"  most  abominable  "  it  had  nothing  more  or  worse  to  say  of  **  the 
gravest  and  worst  charge  of  all "  than  that  the  facsimile  letter 
was  **  forged ;  "  and  that  one  of  the  charges  it  held  to  be  proved 
(that  known  as  the  Horan  case)  was  "  trumpery."  As  to  the 
views  of  the  judges  on  political  questions — their  finding,  for 
instance,  that  the  Land  League  had  an  ultimate  view  to  the 
separation  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain — he  revived  his 
favourite  plea  that  Englishmen  had  more  to  blush  for  about  the 
means  adopted  to  obtain  the  Act  of  Union  than  Irishmen  had  to 
blush  for  even  the  **  excess  and  error  into  which  they  might  have 
been  betrayed  "  by  their  recollection  of  that  terrible  business, 
and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  **  giving  a  sanctimonious  vote" 
against  Irishmen  for  opinions  which  Grattan  would  have  shared 
had  he  only  lived  long  enough.  Such  of  the  charges  as  had 
been  proved  were  ten  years  old,  and  it  was  **  a  bad  and  danger- 
ous precedent  to  go  back  upon  these  long  dates  in  order  to  obtain 
weapons  to  hurl  at  the  heads  of  political  antagonists."  Then, 
forgetting  his  early  promise,  Mr.  Gladstone  taunted  the  Tories 
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with  having  themselves  been  in  close  aUiance  with  the  Parnellites 
s,t  so  late  a  period  as  the  year  1885,  and  he  commented,  with  a 
resentment  still  aUve  and  active,  on  the  way  in  which  the  then 
allies  destroyed  his  own  Administration  in  that  year.  Once 
more  he  turned  somewhat  scornfully  upon  the  judges  for  the 
narrow  view  they  had  taken  of  their  duties — declining  to  **  look 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  backwards  or  forwards,"  but  rigidly 
limiting  themselves  to  the  **  dry  facts  '*  before  them — and  he 
urged  that  that  was  not  the  way  in  which  Parliament  must 
approach  the  subject.  He  then  turned  to  the  personal  case  of 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  who  had  been  made  the 
object  of  so  much  calumny  and  unjust  suspicion.  He  declared 
that  had  the  main  charge  against  Mr.  Parnell  been  true,  that 
member  would  have  been  morally  guilty  as  "  an  assassin,  a 
coward,  a  Uar,  and  a  hypocrite,"  for  that  was  the  accusation 
levelled  against  a  man  charged  with  the  leadership  of  a  nation 
and  with  the  daily  care  of  a  nation's  interests.  He  overwhelmed 
the  Times  with  fierce  denunciation  for  neglecting  to  investigate 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters  before  publishing  them,  and  he 
asked  whether  after  **  a  poisoned  weapon  had  been  aimed,  it  was 
too  much  to  ask  the  House  to  record  its  judgment  thereon." 

Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  with  the  following  eloquent  words, 
which  held  the  House  in  silence  until  the  close,  when  from  all 
Bides  applause  broke  forth  unstinted  and  unrestrained  by  party 
feeling.  *^  I  have  not  been  able,  I  admit,  to  abstain  altogether 
from  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  party  opposite  in  former 
years.  I  have  made  no  charge  against  the  conduct  of  the  party 
or  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  immediate  connection  with 
this  matter.  I  wish  to  do  nothing  to  give  an  excuse  to  prejudice 
or  to  prepossession.  And  now,  Sir,  as  a  member  of  the  minority, 
to  whom  am  I  to  appeal  ?  I  appeal  from  the  party  opposite  as 
a  party,  I  appeal  to  them  as  individuals.  I  ask  you  as  citizens 
— I  will  not  say  as  Christians — and  as  men  to  consider  this  case. 
I  ask  you  to  acknowledge  the  law  of  equal  and  reciprocal  moral 
obligation  ;  I  ask  you  to  place  yourselves  for  a  moment,  not  as 
the  mass  among  whom  responsibility  is  diffused  and  severed  till 
it  becomes  inoperative  and  worthless ;  but  I  ask  you  individually, 
man  by  man,  to  place  yourselves  in  the  position  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Cork  as  the  victim  of  this  frightful  outrage.  Is  it 
possible,  in  doing  this,  after  all  his  cares,  all  his  suffering,  all 
that  he  has  gone  through — and  I  believe  there  is  no  parallel 
to  it  at  least  for  200  years — that  you  can  fail  to  feel  that  some- 
thing remains  due  to  him,  or  that  you  can  bring  that  something 
lower  or  make  it  smaller  than  I  have  put  it  in  the  amendment  I 
am  about  to  move  ?  No,  Sir.  Then  give  your  judgment  as  men, 
but  do  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  a  judgment  that  may  be 
sustained  by  the  cheers  of  a  majority  of  this  House  upon  a 
victorious  or  favourable  division.  Give  such  a  judgment  as 
will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  heart  and  of  the  conscience  of  every 
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man  when  he  betakes  himself  to  his  chamber  and  is  still !  Of 
such  a  judgment  I  have  no  fear.  For  such  a  judgment  I  ask  you, 
I  entreat  you,  I  urge  you,  I  might  almost  say,  in  the  name  of  that 
law  of  reciprocal  obligation,  I  respectfully  demand  it  of  you.  Give 
such  a  judgment  in  the  terms  of  the  amendment,  concur  in 
declaring  that  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  part,  and  a  feebly  repre- 
sented part,  of  the  wrongs  that  have  been  inflicted — give  that 
judgment,  accede  to  our  demand,  accede  to  our  prayer,  and 
grant  this  late,  this  miserable,  this  perhaps  scanty  reparation  of 
an  enormous  and  unheard-of  wrong." 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  continue  the  debate  on  the  line& 
indicated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  still  more  impossible  to  sustain 
it  on  the  level  to  which  he  had  momentarily  raised  it.     Few, 
however,  were  prepared  to  see  it  fall  to  the  depth  of  dreary  dul- 
ness  it  soon  reached.     Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  {Bristol,  W.)  replied 
at  first  vigorously,  reminding  the  House  of  the  insinuations  of 
imfairness  showered  upon  the  judges  at  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission,  and  insisted  that  it  was  only  right  ta 
express  its  approval  and  gratitude  for  their  labours.     He  pointed 
out  how  much  the  House  had  learned  from  the  report  of  which 
it    knew    nothing   with   a    certainty    before.     Answering    Mr. 
Gladstone's  taunt  about  a  Parnellite-Tory  alliance  in  1885,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  charge  as  amplified  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  recently 
at  Bath,  and  vigorously  denied  its  truth.     The  latter  scoflfed  at 
the  denial  from  the  front  Opposition  bench,  whereupon  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach  produced  the  letter  which  Mr.  Parnell  had  written 
on  the  subject  in  1885,  giving  the  story  a  most  complete  and  un- 
equivocal refutation,  and  proceeded  to  say  that  as  he  had  now 
shown  the  charge  to  be   "calumnious,"  perhaps  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  when  he  came  to  take  part  in  the  debate,  would  express 
regret  for  having  made  it.     To  the  word  "  calumnious  *'  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  essayed  to  protest,  but  when  he  tried  to  remonstrate 
there  were  cries  of  "  Order  !  *'  whereupon  he  rose  in  great  indig- 
nation to  assert  his  right  to  repudiate  the  utterance  of  calumny, 
and  declared  that  "  there  could  be  no  order  in  the  House  "  unless 
a  member  were  allowed  to  repudiate  such  a  charge  upon  the  spot. 
]3ut  the  Speaker  pointed  out  that  the  Speaker  alone  was  the 
judge  of  order  in  the  House,  adding  that  the  Member  for  Derby 
would  have  ample  opportunity  for  repudiation.     Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  continuing  to  harass  his  opponent,  the  latter  seized  his 
hat,  and   springing  at  last  from   the  bench  on  which  he  sat, 
he  hurriedly  quitted  the  House,  saying,  **  I  will  not  stay  here 
to  be  abused  in  this  way,"   pursued,  as  he  went,  by  derisive 
cheers.     Next,  Mr.  John  O'Connor  {Tipperary,  S.)  spoke  briefly, 
to  show  to  the  House  that  he  was  brought  up  with  an  intense 
hatred   of  England  and  everything  English;  that  he  "lisped 
treasonable  language  "  almost  as  soon  as  he  began  to  talk ;  that 
for  many  years  his  life  and  liberty  were  "  not  worth  an  hour's 
purchase  ; "  that  he  had  "  no  hope  but  the  convict's  jacket  or  the 
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hangman's  rope ;  "  that  even  now  he  looked  back  to  that  period 
"without  shame  and  without  remorse,'*  that  he  ''gloried  in  it,'* 
but  that  all  that  was  now  changed  by  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  British  public,  the  success  of  Mr.  ParnelFs  **  constitutional 
methods,"  and  the  hope  implanted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy- 
But  even  yet  some  of  the  old  leaven  clearly  remained,  for  Mr. 
O'Connor  confessed  to  feeling  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  should 
*'  continue  to  serve  his  country  by  constitutional  means  or  an 
appeal  to  physical  force."  The  debate  was  continued  on  the 
following  day  (March  4)  by  Mr.  Lockwood  {York)  and  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Matthews  (Birmingham,  E.) — who  scarcely  rose 
above  the  level  of  rival  pleaders  at  nisi  jyrius — and  by  half-a-score 
of  others,  who  added  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  their  scanty 
audience.  The  next  day's  (March  5)  discussion,  however,  was 
made  more  stirring  by  Sir  Charles  Lewis  (Antrim,  N.),  who 
made  a  speech  full  of  bitterness  against  the  Irish  party,  which 
led  to  frequent  interruptions  and  remonstrances  from  the  party 
he  assailed.  He  made  much  capital  out  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  Land  League  books  and  papers,  and  argued  that  if  two  letters 
picked  up  by  accident  were  "  all  the  salvage  "  from  the  sackful 
which  Egan  took  to  Paris,  and  if  these  two  letters  were  sufi&cient 
to  prove  the  Horan  case,  it  was  highly  probable  that,  had  all  the 
documents  been  forthcoming,  all  the  charges  not  found  proved 
by  the  judges  would  have  been  proved.  At  one  point  he 
endeavoured  to  connect  Mr.  Henry  Campbell  (Fermanagh,  S.), 
Mr.  Parnell's  private  secretary,  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
books,  but  that  member  protested  that  he  had  never  seen  nor 
touched  them,  nor  had  they  ever  been  under  his  control.  Sir 
Charles  Lewis  thereupon  read  an  extract  from  the  judges* 
report  expressly  stating  that  "  most  of  the  books  were  removed 
to  London  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  M.P.,  and  P.  J.  Sheridan,"  and 
then  Mr.  Campbell  renewed  his  denial  "  uj^on  his  honour."  He 
admitted  that  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  get  the  books,  but  the 
Land  League  clerk  who  was  in  charge  of  them  refused  to  let  him 
have  anything  to  do  with  them,  and  he  was  so  "  disgusted  and 
annoyed  "  with  this  treatment  that  he  went  away  without  them. 
Sir  Charles  Lewis  proceeded  with  his  speech,  obviously  unim- 
pressed by  this  explanation ;  and  when  he  had  j&nished  Mr.  Bryce 
(Aberdeen,  S.)  wound  up  the  debate  for  the  day  by  a  sohd  argu- 
mentative speech  of  considerable  abiUty,  directed  mainly  to  an 
examination  of  the  constitutional  question,  how  far  an  oppressed 
people  had  a  right  to  revolt.  He,  moreover,  took  exception  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission  on  constitutional  grounds,  con- 
tending that  the  inquiry  ought  to  have  been  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  House,  pointed  out  that  the  main  charges — that  the  Irish 
members  incited  to  the  commission  of  crime,  were  privy  to 
murder,  made  payments  to  persons  to  commit  crime,  and  aided 
criminals  to  escape  from  justice — had  not  been  proved,  and  it 
was  only  fair  that  satisfaction  at  this  result  should  be  formally 
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expressed.  The  other  charges  were  of  a  very  different  character, 
but,  as  the  judges  had  refused  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  acts  complained  of  in  those  charges,  their  report  was 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  was  not  an  adequate  treat- 
ment of  the  case.  Mr.  Bryce,  resuming  (March  6)  his  interrupted 
speech,  contended  that  the  report  distinctly  proved  that  the  Irish 
members  discouraged  the  commission  of  crime ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  those  charges  which  were  held  to  be  proved,  they  were  all,  he 
maintained,  except  the  charges  regarding  the  connection  of  the 
Irish  members  with  the  Clan-na-6ael,  known  as  far  back  as  1883. 
The  motion,  he  argued,  was  a  move  in  the  game  against  Home 
Rule,  and  an  attempt  to  make  political  capital ;  and  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Mr.  Davitt,  he  argued,  by  bringing  the  Irish  movement  to  a 
head,  had  rendered  a  great  service  not  only  to  Ireland,  but  to 
the  empire  at  large. 

The  case  for  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues  was  then 
put  by  Sir  Charles  Russell  (Hackney y  S.),  and  for  the  Times 
by  the  Attorney-General.  The  former,  before  going  through 
the  chief  features  of  the  report,  referred  to  the  judges,  express- 
ing his  conviction  that  each  of  them  desired  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  to  discharge  his  duty,  although  he  could  not  regard 
them  as  entirely  free  from  prejudice.  Turning  to  the  resolution, 
he  denied  that  any  precedent  existed  for  the  vote  of  thanks  or 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which,  however,  he  insisted,  was 
a  triumphant  acquittal  of  the  respondents.  The  conduct  of  the 
"Case  before  the  Commission,  he  maintained,  was  a  game  of  sur- 
prises from  beginning  to  end.  No  names  of  witnesses  were  given, 
the  gaols  of  the  country  were  scoured  to  find  evidence,  and  the 
inquiry  was  carried  on  without  a  spark  of  generosity,  and  in  a 
way  which  the  Attorney-General  would  never  have  been  a  party 
to  but  for  the  political  aspect  of  the  case.  But  looking  to  the 
extent  of  time  which  the  inquiry  embraced,  to  the  fact  that  it  re- 
lated to  a  popular  movement,  that  an  enormous  sum  of  money 
had  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  evicted  tenants  and  in  the  defence 
of  prisoners,  and  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  inquiry,  it  was  a  per- 
fect marvel  that  so  little  had  been  traced  to  the  League.  He 
next  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  speech  of  the  Attorney- 
General  at  Oxford,  which  he  severely  criticised,  complaining 
especially  that  the  statements  in  it  referring  to  himself  were 
grossly  inaccurate,  and  that  there  was  no  reference  to  that  part 
of  the  report  where  the  Commissioners  expressed  then-  inability 
to  deal  with  the  causes  of  the  conduct  which  they  condemned. 
Coming  to  the  findings  of  the  judges  with  regard  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  respondents  in  crime  and  intimidation,  he  main- 
tained that  they  simply  amounted  to  constructive  responsibility, 
which  he  defined  as  responsibiUty  for  the  acts  of  others  ;  and  in  this 
connection  he  argued  that  the  evidence  showed  that  in  districts 
where  crime  prevailed  there  was  no  boycotting,  while  where  there 
was  boycotting  there  was  no  crime ;  and  so  far  as  members  of  the 
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League  were  concerned  their  speeches  and  writings  were  an  advo- 
cacy, not  of  violence,  but  of  boycotting  without  violence.  Dealing 
next  with  the  forged  letters,  he  gave  a  long  and  detailed  account 
of  how  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Times,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  dealt  with  in  Court ;  and,  having  criticised 
with  much  severity  the  action  of  those  representing  the  I'imes  in 
regard  to  the  letters,  he  demanded  the  reparation  for  Mr.  Parnell 
and  the  Irish  people  which  was  given  by  the  amendment. 

The  Attorney-General  at  once  followed,  and  in  a  discursive 
speech  stated  at  great  length  the  case  for  the  Times  and  traversed 
every  statement  made  by  the  previous  speaker.     He  began  by 
justifying  his  Oxford  speech,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  had  of  answering  the  numerous  charges 
that  had  from  time  to  time  been  made  against  him ;  and,  in  view 
of  the  statements  in  the  Eadical  press  that  the  report  was  a 
triumphant  acquittal  of  the  respondents,  he  considered  he  was 
not  only  entitled,  but  bound,  to  express  his  views  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.     In    this    connection,   too,   he    indignantly 
denied  that  he  had  ever  pledged  his  reputation  or  expressed  an 
opinion  either  directly  or  indirectly  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charges 
in  **  Parnellism  and  Crime ; "  and  he  protested  against  the  assertion 
that  at  Oxford  he  had  wilfully  and  knowingly  misrepresented 
the  findings  of  the  judges.     As  regarded  the  complaint  against 
him  that  he  had  not  apologised  for  that  part  of  his  speech  before 
the  Commission  which  dealt  with  the  forged  letters,  he  ridiculed 
the  notion  that  an  advocate  ought  to  apologise  for  statements 
made  on  his  instructions,  and  argued  that  it  was  no  more  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Parnell  than  it  was  for 
Sir  C.  Eussell  to  apologise  to  Major  Le  Caron  for  the  strong 
language  he  used  with  regard  to  his  evidence,  which,  he  pointed 
out,  had  been  accepted  by  the  judges  in  preference  to  the  word 
of  Mr.   Parnell.      He   declined,  however,   to  depart  from  the 
practice  of  his   profession  in  this  respect,  and  he  denied  with 
much  emphasis  that  he  had  gone  beyond   his  instructions  or 
conducted  the  case  in  a  rancorous  or  unfair  spirit.     As  to  not 
gi\ing  the  names  of  witnesses,  he  maintained  that  the  respond- 
ents had  ample  notice  from  time  to  time  of  the  evidence  against 
them ;  and  although  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  go  into  the 
question  of  the  forged  letters,  he  emphatically  repudiated  the 
charge  that  he  kept  Pigott  out  of  the  witness-box.    To  make  these 
accusations  was  unworthy  of  a   professional  opponent,  and,  if 
made  at  all,  they  should  have  been  made  against  all  the  counsel 
with   him   and    not   against   himself  alone.      The   report,   he 
admitted,   was  not  so  strong  as  it  might  have   been ;  but  he 
pointed  out  that,  with  the  exception   of  Messrs.   Harris   and 
O'Kelly,  no  organisers  or  offcers  of  the   League  were   called. 
And,  if  the  League  was  so  innocent  in  its  means  and  aims,  he 
failed  to  see  why  the  witnesses  should  have  been  withdrawn,  the 
books  kept  back,  and  no  account  given  of  the  money  spent. 
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Touching  upon  the  telegrams  referred  to  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington, 
with  regard  to  evidence  being  obtained  from  Sheridan  and  Millen 
after  the  forged  letters  had  been  **  blown  up,'*  he  denied  that  the 
evidence  sought  for  from  them  had  any  reference  to  these  letters, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  telegrams  of  which  Mr.  Soames  or 
Mr.  Walter  need  be  in  any  way  ashamed.  The  action  by  Mr. 
Parnell  against  the  Times  for  100,000L  was  then  pending,  and 
inquiries  were  made  as  to  whether  evidence  could  be  given  by 
Sheridan  on  matters  other  than  the  forged  letters ;  but  instead 
of  the  Tim^s  offering  Sheridan  10,000Z.,  he  ultimately  volunteered 
to  come  to  England  and  give  evidence  for  1,000Z.,  but  his  offer 
was-  decUned  by  Mr.  Soames  because  no  corroboration  of  his 
evidence  could  be  obtained.  He  next  dwelt  upon  the  argument 
that  what  was  true  was  not  new,  and  what  was  new  was  not  true, 
and  quoted  largely  from  the  report  to  show  that  this  was  by  no 
means  a  correct  view  of  the  j&ndings  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
Attorney-General  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  net  result  of 
the  Commission  had  been  of  great  importance  in  determining 
what  policy  should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the  government  of 
Ireland. 

Before  the  close  of  the  evening's  debate,  Mr.  J.  McCarthy 
(Londonderry)  found  an  opportunity  of  explaining  that,  although 
he  had  handed  in  a  Ust  of  the  National  League  books,  and  had 
expressed  his  willingness  that  they  should  be  produced,  he  had 
never  had  them  in  his  own  possession  nor  had  it  in  his  power 
to  produce  them. 

The  following  evening's  debate  (March  7)  was  marked  by  an 
almost  unprecedented  event — a  count-out  during  the  debate  on 
a  great  party  motion:  Sir  Henry  James  (Bury)  deUvered,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  perhaps  the  best  defence  of  its  course 
of  action.  He  contended  that  as  both  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir 
Charles  Russell  had  praised  the  impartiaUty  of  the  judges,  the 
findings  of  those  judges  could  not  be  lightly  dismissed,  especially 
the  two  which  proved  direct  incitement  to  crime  by  speech  and 
newspaper  distribution  and  the  persistence  in  boycotting  when 
it  was  known  what  came  of  it.  To  the  palliation  argument — 
that  outrage  was  the  merely  accidental  accompaniment  of  every 
revolutionary  movement — he  replied  that  the  Irish  leaders  never 
endeavoured  to  prevent  or  even  to  check  outrages.  As  to  the 
Irish  agitation  being  the  result,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  contended,  of 
"  tyranny  and  oppression,"  Sir  Henry  James  admitted  that 
there  was  tyranny,  but  added,  as  he  pointed  his  finger  at  the 
Irish  quarter,  **  the  tyrants  sit  there !  "  One  of  the  strongest 
portions  of  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he  defended  Le  Caron, 
and  this  provoked  much  Ministerial  cheering  and  great  irritation 
and  resentment  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  He  left  to 
moral  casuists  the  question  whether  a  man  might  rightly  take 
an  oath  in  order  to  break  it ;  but  he  compared  Le  Caron's  action 
with  that  of  men  who  **  took  the  oath  of  fealty  pledging  them 
to  destroy  the  Government  of  the  Queen,  and  to  establish  a  re- 
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public  by  force,"  and  who,  when  the  words  had  scarcely  left 
their  lips,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
swearing  that  they  "  would  bear  allegiance  to  the  Queen."  When 
some  of  the  Irish  members  indignantly  asked  to  whom  this  re- 
ferred, Sir  Henry  James  replied,  "  I  do  not  want  to  make  this  so 
much  of  a  personal  matter :  I  say  there  are  members  of  this  House 
-who  have  so  done."  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  for  twenty 
years  Le  Garon  carried  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  that  any  single 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  a  Government  official  would  have 
«ost  him  his  existence ;  and  turning  to  those  who  sat  in  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  he  added,  "It  was  EngUsh  statesmen  who 
hired  him  and  paid  him.  I  have  been  charged  with  defending 
Le  Caron.  I  did  defend  him,  and  I  do  defend  him  ;  and  I  say  I 
would  rather  occupy  the  position  of  Le  Caron,  objectionable  as 
it  is,  than  the  position  of  those  *  presumably  honest  men '  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Charles  Bussell — the  assassins  we  are  asked  to 
defend.  I  will  not  draw  any  comparison  between  his  position 
And  that  of  the  men  who  &st  hired  him,  then  paid  him,  and 
now  denounce  him."  Proceeding  in  a  calmer  vein,  he  pointed 
'Out  that  the  judges,  at  all  events,  believed  Le  Caron  when  they 
declined  to  believe  Mr.  Parnell.  Sir  Henry  James  next  dealt 
with  what  was  known  as  the  Horan  case,  which  was  not  a 
**  trumpery  charge,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pleased  to  regard  it, 
but  a  fair  sample  of  "  the  method  and  manner  in  which  the 
League  carried  on  its  work."  He  next  proceeded  to  comment 
on  the  absence  of  the  Land  League  books,  especially  the  cash- 
book  of  Frank  Byrne,  which  was  admitted  to  be  in  existence,  and 
which  he  conjectured  would  have  shown  the  payments  made  for 
the  commission  of  crime ;  and  dwelling,  in  conclusion,  upon  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  League,  he  contended  that  it  might 
•easily  have  prevented  the  Phoenix  Park  murders  and  the  other 
murders  that  were  done  about  the  same  time.  The  theory  that 
the  crimes  of  that  period  originated  with  evictions  was  not  borne 
out  by  statistics.  They  depended  entirely  on  the  degree  of  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  League  in  the  district  where  they  were 
committed. 

Mr.  Asquith,  Q.C.  (Fifeshire,  -E.),  who  had  held  a  brief  for  the 
Parnellites,  undertook  to  reply  on  behalf  o/  his  former  clients. 
After  taunting  Sir  H.  James  with  having  altogether  avoided  any 
reference  to  the  personal  charges  in  "  Parnellism  and  Crime,"  he 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General ;  and 
at  the  outset,  while  disclaiming  any  intention  to  impugn  his 
personal  or  professional  character,  he  severely  commented  on  the 
absence  from  his  speech  of  any  expression  of  satisfaction  that 
the  personal  charges  had  not  been  made  out,  and  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  his  denial  that  he  had  expressed  any  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  forged  letters  before  the  beginning  of  the  inquiry. 
As  regards  the  charge  of  suppressing  evidence,  he  argued  that 
.after  the  destruction  of  documents  by  Mr.  Houston  it  did  not  lie 
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in  the  mouth  of  the  Attorney-General  to  make  it.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  Land  League  books 
were  in  existence ;  and,  as  to  the  banking  account  in  Paris,  it 
would  not  have  assisted  the  inquiry,  and  access  to  it  was  only 
desired  in  order  that  the  resources  of  the  Irish  party  might  be 
ascertained.  As  regarded  Major  Le  Caron,  he  asked  whether  a 
single  outrage  had  been  prevented  through  his  information  ;  and 
summarising  the  charges  which  had  been  proved  before  the  judges 
he  said  there  was  not  one  of  them  which  would  in  any  way  affect 
his  estimation  of  the  men  who  had  been  found  guilty.  These 
men  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  it  would  be  the  first  duty 
of  the  next  Parliament  to  expunge  the  entry  in  the  journals  of 
the  House  which  the  motion  proposed  to  record. 

On  the  House  resuming  after  the  usual  half-hour's  recess,  Mr. 
"Wallace  {Edinburgh,  E.)  rose  to  resume  the  debate,  but  an  equally 
ardent  Gladstonian  Liberal,  Mr.  Halley  Stewart  {Lincolnshire , 
S2)al(ling),Sit  once  rose  and  moved  that  the  House  should  be  counted. 
Forty  members  not  being  present,  the  Speaker  adjourned. 
Both  sides  were  blamed  at  not  having  taken  the  trouble  to  keep 
a  House ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  both  sides  were  suspected  of 
being  anxious  to  let  the  matter  drop.  The  general  outcry,  how* 
ever,  against  such  a  pubUc  scandal  sufficed  to  make  both  sides 
keep  secret  the  avowal  of  any  such  intention,  and  when  the 
House  next  met  (March  10)  there  was  considerable  interest  and 
much  wrangling  over  the  question  of  who  was  to  blame.  On  this 
point,  and  upon  a  question  of  Parliamentary  pedantry  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  revive  the  debate  by  an  immediate 
or  a  formally  announced  motion,  an  hour's  time  was  spent.  At 
length,  however,  the  debate  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Sexton  {Belfast, 
TF.),  who,  in  an  able  and  effective  speech,  argued  that  the  judges 
had  left  the  House  to  deal  with  the  "  political  bearings  and 
results  "  of  their  findings,  and  that  the  House  had,  therefore, 
mainly  to  concern  itself  with  the  poUtical  aspect  of  the  question. 
He  was  very  severe  upon  the  destruction  by  Mr.  Houston  of  his 
documents,  apparently  to  cover  up  some  "  criminal  conspiracy," 
and  predicted  that  if  the  present  Parliament  should  pass  the 
resolution  of  the  Government  it  would  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
next  Parliament  to  reverse  that  decision,  and  expunge  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  the  report  of  the  Commissioners.  He  grew 
sarcastic  over  the  Attorney-General's  "  battalion  of  paid  expert 
evidence  "  which  would  have  ruined  Mr.  Parnell's  case  had  Mr. 
Parnell  brought  an  action  on  the  forged  letters,  and  he  declined 
to  see  any  difference  between  the  guilt  of  Pigott  and  that  of  the 
men  who  hounded  him  on.  He  accused  the  Attorney-General  of 
having  corrected  the  draft  of  the  bill  appointing  the  Special 
Commission — a  course  which  so  astonished  the  draftsmen  that 
they  made  a  special  memorandum  on  the  point,  and  when  Sir 
Eichard  Webster  denied  this,  and  asked  the  name  of  the  hon. 
gentleman's  informant,  Mr.  Sexton  refused  to  give  it  unless  the 
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various  drafts  of  the  bill  and  the  memorandum  he  referred  to 
were  laid  by  the  Government  upon  the  table.  Then  he  attacked 
Le  Garon  and  sneered  at  his  evidence,  and  next  proceeded  to 
minimise  boycotting.  He  repeated  the  charge  that  the  Tories 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Parnellites  in  1885,  and  "paid  their 
money  into  the  same  purse  as  Patrick  Ford ; "  and  as  to  the 
Horan  incident,  he  declared  that  it  never  would  have  occurred 
had  he  been  at  Uberty  at  the  time.  As  to  the  Land  League 
books,  he  declared  that  all  that  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Irish 
party  were  produced  before  the  Commission.  Finally,  he  charged 
the  Government  with  being  concerned  in  a  plot  in  which  subor- 
nation of  perjury  was  used  to  damage  the  Lish  party,  and  in 
proof  of  this  he  read  a  number  of  documents  to  show  that 
Sheridan  had  been  told  he  should  have  10,000Z.  for  his  evidence; 
but  the  money  was  to  be  given  to  his  wife,  so  that  he  could  say 
in  the  witness-box  he  had  received  nothing ;  that  one  prisoner 
had  been  promised  his  liberty  if  he  would  **  serve  the  Times ;  " 
that  the  convict  Delaney  had  complained  of  the  Government  for 
**  not  keeping  their  promises ;  "  and  that  Lord  SaUsbury  himself 
had  written  a  letter  to  Pigott,  though  when  challenged  to  read  it 
the  hon.  member  pleaded,  amid  ironical  cheers  and  laughter, 
that  he  could  not  do  so,  as  it  was  "marked  'private.'  "  Later 
in  the  evening  the  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Balfour  (Manchester, 
E.)y  summing  up  the  case  for  the  Government,  made  the  most 
aggressive  and  spirited  speech  which  had  been  delivered  from  the 
Treasury  bench,  assailing  his  opponents  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
instead  of  limitmg  himself  to  defending  his  colleagues.  He 
boldly  denounced  Mr.  Sexton's  speech  as  a  striking  example  of 
political  calumny.  He  challenged  the  hon.  member  several  times 
to  read  the  letter  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  Pigott,  giving  the 
challenge  "on  authority; "  but  Mr.  Sexton  persisted  in  declin- 
ing. As  to  another  letter  which  had  been  read  by  Mr.  Sexton, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Le  Caron,  offering  to  "blow  up 
bridges  "  and  do  general  destruction,  Mr.  Balfour  asked  why  it 
had  not  been  laid  before  the  Commission  to  "  blast  "  Le  Caron's 
evidence,  but  Mr.  Sexton  once  more  pleaded  that  it  had  "  only 
been  given  to  him  a  day  or  two  ago  for  the  purposes  of  the  debate." 
As  to  the  Delaney  letter,  Mr.  Balfour  showed  that  it  had  been 
stolen  from  its  rightful  owner,  and  that  the  Government  of  whom 
it  complained  was  the  Irish  Government  of  Earl  Spencer,  and  not 
the  present  Administration.  Then  the  Chief  Secretary  went  on 
to  urge  all  the  charges  found  proved  against  the  Irish  members, 
and  some  of  those  which  were  "not  proved,"  though  not  dis- 
proved. He  had  acted,  he  said,  in  regard  to  the  inquiry  on  the 
principle  that  every  individual  was  bound  to  give  what  assistance 
he  could,  but  the  Government  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  case  beyond  providing  the  machinery  by  which  "  false 
charges  were  proved  to  be  false,  and  true  charges  proved  to  be 
true."     The  Government  had  made  no  charge  of  any  kind,  and 
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he  denied  that  any  member  of  the  Tory  party  of  any  position 
had  made  any  political  use  of  the  forged  letters.  But  the  publi- 
cation of  the  letters  was  in  a  large  degree  due  to  the  action  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends,  and,  referring  in  this  connection  to 
the  articles  in  United  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders,  to  the  Martyrs'  Fund,  to  the  payments  to  the  families 
of  the  murderers,  and  to  the  flight  of  Sheridan,  Byrne,  and 
others,  he  contended  that  if  the  Times  was  guilty  of  accepting 
the  letters  without  adequate  proof  of  their  authenticity,  there  was 
overwhelming  and  conclusiye  proof  that  their  credulity,  lament- 
able though  it  was,  was  not  more  culpable  than  the  carelessness 
of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends.  He  also  referred  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Irish  members  to  denounce  crime  or  to  endeavour  to  detect 
crime ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  money  of  the  League  with  which 
they  were  associated,  he  said,  was  not  only  received  from  the 
preachers  of  dynamite  and  assassination,  but  was  received  on  the 
express  terms  that  crime  and  outrage  should  not  be  condemned. 
He  maintained  that  there  had  been  no  break  in  the  policy  of  the 
Irish  party  from  1879  to  the  present  time.  They  continued  to 
carry  out  that  policy  now  as  they  did  between  1879  and  1882, 
and  their  object,  he  insisted,  was  to  obtain  for  Ireland  complete 
separation.  He  admitted,  however,  that  in  deference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  EngUsh  Eadicals  they  now  said  the  demand  for 
separation  was  dead ;  but  the  Clan-na-Gael  still  adhered  to  the 
old  programme,  and  if  the  Irish  party  were  not  traitors  to  their 
allies  they  were  traitors  to  their  paymasters. 

The  debate  was  at  length  closed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt 
(Derby),  who,  in  tones  of  real  or  affected  indignation,  qualified  the 
Chief  Secretary's  speech  as  "  violent  and  vapouring."  Befening 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  argument,  in  moving  his  resolution,  that 
the  Government  took  an  impartial  view  of  the  report,  and  that 
the  House  was  incompetent  to  discuss  the  contentious  matter  it 
contained.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  contrasted  his  speech  with  that  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  which,  he  said,  repeated  the  calumnies  and  insults  of 
the  Times  in  an  aggravated  form.  He  next  adversely  commented 
on  the  speeches  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Wimbledon,  by  the 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  Mr.  Long.  He  briefly  dwelt 
upon  the  efforts  of  the  Times'  solicitor  to  obtain  evidence  from 
America,  and  characterised  the  telegrams  referred  to  by  Mr.  T. 
Harrington  as  more  infamous  than  the  fabrication  of  the  forged 
letters.  He  next  dilated  in  a  bantering  vein  on  the  negotiations 
between  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Mr.  Parnell,  and,  coming  to  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  he  decKned,  he  said,  to  accept  it,  and 
entered  upon  an  historical  examination  to  show  that  a  court  com- 
posed entirely  of  judges  had  for  many  generations  been  held  to 
be  an  incompetent  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  political  libels. 

A  division  was  then  taken,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  amendment 
was  negatived  by  889  to  268  votes.  There  was  no  actual  cross 
voting,  but  there  was  an  unusual  number  (fourteen)  of  absentees 
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impaired  on  the  Government  side,  whilst  only  one  absent 
Gladstonian  was  unpaired.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr. 
Hanbury,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Gathorne-Hardy  were  present  durinj^  the 
debate,  but  left  before  the  division ;  and  amongst  the  Liberal 
Unionists  who  abstained  from  voting  were  Mr.  Caine,  Mr. 
Caldwell,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone's  amendment  had  at  length  been 
disposed  of  by  this  division,  and  with  it  Sir  Charles  Lewis's 
amendment,  which  subsequently  fell  to  the  gi-ound,  two  other 
riders  had  during  the  debate  been  placed  on  the  Order  Book. 
Of  these  precedence  was  claimed  for  that  proposed  by  Mr.  De  Lisle 
(Leicestershire,  M.),  a  Conservative  Catholic,  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  "And  this  House  deems  it  to  be  a  duty  to  record  its  repro- 
bation of  the  true  charges  of  the  giavost  description,  based  on 
private  and  public  documentary  evidence,  whicli  have  been  proved 
against  members  of  this  House  and  other  persons ;  and,  while 
declaring  its  satisfaction  at  the  exposure  of  twin  conspiracies, 
the  one  treasonable  and  the  other  criminal,  to  which  fifty- 
two  members  of  this  House  have  been  parties,  this  House 
expresses  its  profound  sorrow  for  the  wrong  inflicted  and  the 
suffering  and  loss  endured  by  the  loyal  minority  in  Ireland, 
through  a  protracted  period,  by  reason  of  these  acts  of  flagrant 
iniquity." 

On  the  same  evening  (March  7),  however,  Mr.  Jennings  (Stock- 
port), who  was  looked  upon  as  representing  the  views  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  also  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  the 
addition  of  the  following  words  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  motion : 
"  And,  further,  this  House  deems  it  to  be  its  duty  to  record  its 
condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
accusations  of  complicity  in  murder  brought  against  members  of 
this  House,  discovered  to  be  based  mainly  on  forged  letters,  and 
declared  by  the  Special  Commission  to  be  disproved.'* 

This  notice  when  read  out  was  received  with  Home  llule 
cheers,  and  it  was  at  one  moment  expected  that  it  would  ree*»ive 
the  support  of  a  large  numl>er  of  Liberal  Unionists.  On  furtlier 
consideration  it  became  obvious  that  unless  the  Government  was 
willing  to  accept  both  riders  and  others  founded  upon  the 
separate  findings  of  the  judges,  its  only  course  was  to  oppose 
lx)th  proposals,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  re-opening  of  the  whole 
debate.  The  course  which  matters  took  assisted  the  Government 
in  carrj'ing  out  this  policy.  When  the  debate  was  resumed 
(March  11)  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  (Paddin;ititn,  N.),  who  had 
moved  the  adjournment  on  the  previous  evening,  was  ])y  custom 
in  possession  of  the  House,  and  Mr.  De  Lisle  (LticrsterMhin',  M.) 
found  no  opening  for  moving  his  rider  until  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  have  any  imix)rtance.  From  the  very  outset  of  his 
speech  it  was  clear  that,  whatever  might  have  l)een  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  original  intention,  he  had  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  a 
<lirect  attack  upon  the  Government.     Throughout  his  long  and 
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bitter  indictment  of  the  course  adc^ted  by  the  Ministry  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  majority  of  the  House,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was 
encouraged  by  the  applause  of  the  Irish  members,  whilst  those  on 
his  own  side  of  the  House  listened  with  silence  and  resentment. 
He  declared  that  he  had  all  along  viewed  their  proceedings  against 
the  Irish  party  with  "  sorrow  and  apprehension,"  for  those  pro- 
ceedings were,  from  beginning  to  end,  "  thoroughly  and  hopelessly 
tainted  and  vitiated  by  their  utterly  unconstitutional  character.*' 
He  charged  the  Government  with  upsetting  the  law  of  the  land 
in  order  to  harass  political  opponents ;  with  having  deprived  per- 
sons whom  they  charged  with  criminal  offences  of  the  safeguard 
and  benefit  of  a  jury ;  with  having,  as  an  executive,  constituted 
a  special  tribunal  of  their  own  and  selected  the  judges  to  try 
their  adversaries ;  and  with  having  inflicted  upon  those  adver- 
saries a  heavy  pecuniary  fine.  All  these  proceedings  were 
"utterly  unconstitutional,''  and  were  only  carried  out  by  "a 
ruthless  use  of  the  closure  '*  in  debate.  They  were  of  an  "arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  character,*'  such  as  would  have  astonished 
even  Lord  Eldon  and  aroused  the  resentment  of  Lyndhurst  and 
Brougham ;  and  they  would  never  have  been  carried  out  had 
"that  great  lawyer,  Earl  Cairns,"  still  been  Uving.  In  a  passage 
of  more  than  questionable  taste,  he  declared  that  "  the  one  great 
result"  of  all  this  had  been  "Pigott — that  mountainous  parturi- 
tion, that  thing,  that  reptile,  that  monster  Pigott ;  that  ghastly, 
bloody,  rotten  foetus  Pigott ! "  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  next  went 
on  to  surmise  that  his  motives  in  thus  speaking  would  be  im- 
pugned by  those  who  "not  long  ago  were  his  friends; "  but  he 
insisted  that  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  out,  as  he  feared  that  "the 
constitutional  party  "  might  ere  long  find  itself  in  a  position  of 
political  inferiority,  when  "  its  voice  might  be  stifled  and  its  indi- 
vidual members  proceeded  against  as  the  Government  were  now 
proceeding  against  the  Irish  representatives."  He  could  imagine 
no  excess  of  Parliamentary  oppression  which  would  not  be  covered 
by  the  precedent  now  being  created.  He  declared  that  these  views 
of  his  were  not  new — he  had  entertained  them  ever  since  the 
Commission  was  first  proposed,  and  he  then  embodied  them  in  a 
written  document  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  to  lay  before  the  Government.  He  only  refrained  from 
speaking  out  pubhcly  at  the  time,  as  he  now  believed  he  ought 
to  have  done,  because  he  knew  what  "  a  storm  of  calumny  and 
imputation"  would  break  out  against  him  among  "  gentlemen  of 
passionate  and  unreflecting  minds."  He  denied  the  wisdom  of 
making  ParUament  sit  as  "  a  court  of  review  "  upon  a  judicial 
tribunal,  thought  such  a  course  aimed  a  serious  blow  at  the 
independence  of  the  judges,  and  maintained  that  now  that  the 
judges  had  presented  their  report  no  other  proceedings  were 
necessary.  The  course  pursued  by  the  Government  was  "  with- 
out precedent,  and  of  evil  omen  to  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
political  opponents  for  the  future."     It  was  not  just  to  censure 
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the  Irish  members  by  resolution  and  not  to  censure  the  Times 
for  its  "atrocious  libel."  He  taunted  the  Conservative  party 
i^th  the  fact  that  when  he  led  them  in  the  House  of  Commons 
their  prospects  were  "  far  brighter  than  now,"  for  the  Unionist 
majority  was  then  100,  and  now  it  had  fallen  to  about  seventy ; 
whilst  the  bye-elections  showed  a  great  shifting  of  public  opinion, 
which  he  feared  would  not  be  favourable  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Unionist  party.  If  his  words  should  fall  on  deaf  ears,  he  hoped 
the  next  Parliament  would  expunge  this  record  of  the  report 
from  the  journals  of  the  House,  and  thus  inflict  a  **  deserved  and 
wholesome  rebuke  "  upon  its  predecessor. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (Birmingham,  IF.),  who  followed,  adopted  a 
very  different  tone ;  and,  whilst  drawing  cheers  from  the  Minis- 
terialists, provoked  the  Irish  members  to  repeated  interruptions 
and  angry  denials.  He  declined,  he  said,  to  accept  all  the  con- 
clusions of  the  noble  lord,  whose  speech  might,  he  thought,  have 
been  made  with  greater  propriety  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
biU  appointing  the  Commission,  The  inquiry  into  the  charges 
against  the  Irish  members  was  not  undertaken  at  the  wish  of  the 
Government,  but  was  loudly  demanded  by  the  Irish  party  them- 
selves ;  and  the  only  difference  which  arose  in  reference  to  it  was 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  to  be  appointed.  All  the  objec- 
tions which  were  made  to  the  tribunal  in  anticipation  had  proved 
to  be  without  foundation,  and  it  had  shown  itself  the  very  best 
tribunal  which  could  have  been  selected,  its  strict  impartiality 
having  been  admitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Charles  Kussell,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Fowler.  No  reason  had  been  shown  for  receiving  the 
conclusions  of  the  tribunal  with  suspicion,  and  the  House  was 
not  now  asked  to  sit  as  a  court  of  appeal,  or  to  review  judicial 
opinions.  As  to  the  notion  that  the  resolution  of  the  Government 
was  a  censure  on  the  Irish  members,  he  asked,  amid  cheers,  how 
that  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Opposition  theory  that  the 
report  of  the  judges  was  "a  triumphant  acquittal."  It  was 
necessary  that  all  the  findings  of  the  judges  should  be  taken 
together — there  must  be  no  "  picking  and  choosing  "  among 
them — and  some  of  them  were  of  the  most  serious  impott.  He 
<K)mmented  with  much  gravity  on  the  "  close  and  intimate  con- 
nection "  which  had  been  proved  to  exist  between  some  of  the 
Irish  members  and  the  physical-force  party  in  America — a  party 
whose  object  was  to  **  assassinate  public  men  in  this  country  and 
to  lay  our  chief  cities  in  ruins ;  "  and  presently  he  got  into  a  lively 
altercation  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  over  a  passage  which  he 
attributed,  on  the  authority  of  the  judges'  report,  to  that  hon. 
member,  speaking  lightly  of  the  shooting  of  land-grabbers  as 
**  one  of  the  unfortunate  incidents  of  the  campaign."  Mr.  O'Connor 
denied  that  he  had  ever  said  such  a  thing ;  and  after  the  passage 
had  been  found,  he  explained  that  he  had  never  used  the  words, 
but  that  **  they  had  been  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  cross-examin- 
ing counsel."   However,  Mr.  Chamberlain  succeeded  in  establisl- 
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ing  his  point,  that  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  other  members  whom  he 
named,  had  used  language  which  they  had  reason  to  believe 
would  incijie  to  crime ;  and  though  Mr.  O'Connor  tried  to  get  this 
view  ruled  out  of  order,  the  Speaker  declined  to  interfere,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  fair  matter  for  argument  in  debate.  Finally, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  contended  that,  though  the  charges  proved 
against  the  Irish  party  were  old  charges  brought  against  them 
years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  William. 
Harcourt,  they  were  not  to  be  considered  trivial  or  venial  on  that 
account ;  and  they  now  stood  in  a  different  position  from  that  in 
which  they  used  to  stand,  for,  whereas  before  they  were  merely 
charges  brought  against  political  opponents,  they  were  now 
charges  proved  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  recorded  by  the 
judges. 

The  moment  for  moving  the  riders  at  length  seemed  to  have 
arrived.  Mr.  De  Lisle  and  Mr.  Jennings  rose  together,  the 
former  claiming  his  right  of  precedence ;  but  the  latter,  announc- 
ing his  intention  not  to  move  his  amendment,  proceeded  to 
speak  on  the  main  question.  The  only  interesting  portion  of  his 
speech  was  that  in  which  he  threw  over  his  supposed  leader. 
Mr.  Jennings  declared  that  he  had  **  not  been  prepared  for  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  speech  of  his  noble  friend,"  and  that 
the  delivery  of  a  speech  "  so  hostile  to  the  Government"  had 
considerably  embarrassed  him.  "  It  is  said,"  he  went  on,  "  that 
I  derive  my  opinions  from  my  noble  friend,  but  occasionally  and 
at  intervals  I  am  capable  of  forming  opinions  of  my  own,  and 
such  an  interval  has  occm-red  now."  He  went  on  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  views  expressed  by  his  amendment,  got  into  a 
slight  squabble  with  Mr.  T.  Fielden  for  interrupting  him,  declared 
that  the  noble  lord  had  '*  a  genius  for  surprises,  which  sometimes 
took  his  best  friends  unawares,"  and  j&nally  refused  to  move  his 
amendment,  amid  ironical  cheers  and  laughter  from  the  Opposi- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  he  must  dissociate  himself  from  any  at-^ 
tempt  to  **  stab  his  party  in  the  back,"  his  amendment  not  havings 
been  framed  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Government.  In  a 
very  brief  personal  explanation  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  declared 
that  his  own  speech  had  been  made  without  reference  to  any  of 
the  amendments  on  the  paper,  and  solely  because  it  was  **  per- 
tinentto  the  main  question." 

Mr.  De  Lisle's  amendment  shared  an  even  worse  fate,  for  na 
one  could  be  found  to  second  it,  whilst  the  mover  described  him- 
self as  "  a  Tory  and  possibly  an  anachronism."  The  interest 
in  the  debate  had  now  quite  fallen  away,  and  not  even  Mr^ 
T.  P.  O'Connor's  {Liverpool,  Scotland)  fierce  onslaught  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain  revived  the  jaded  House.  More  spirit  and  more 
bitterness,  however,  were  infused  into  the  debate  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  began  by  defending  the  Attorney- 
General  from  the  continuous  attacks  which  had  been  made  upon 
him.     He  once  more  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  the  Housa 
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that  the  Special  GommisBion  had  been  appointed  because  Mr. 
Pamell  expressed  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law  and  had  asked  for  a  special  tribunal.  Mr.  Goschen  denied 
that  this  course  was  unconstitutional.  Beferring  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  during  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  claimed  that 
while  speakers  on  his  side  had  unanimously  expressed  the  regret 
that  false  charges  had  been  made,  there  had  been  a  distinct 
tendency  among  Opposition  speakers  to  palliate  crime,  and 
especially  he  lamented  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  that  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  would  not  have  been  obtained  but  for  agitation  and 
outrage.  As  to  the  insinuations  against  Major  Le  Caron,  he 
was  originally  engaged  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  paid  while  Mr; 
H.  Fowler  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  charge  against  the  Tiines  of  knowingly  accepting  the  forged 
letters,  he  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  front  Opp  osition  bench 
believed  it;  but  on  this  point  he  argued  that  the  charge  by 
United  Ireland  against  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  of 
hanging  the  Maamstrasna  murderers  to  conceal  the  evidence  in 
relation  to  another  matter  was  far  more  scandalous  than  any- 
thing that  could  be  alleged  against  the  Times.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  Mr.  Pamell  had  transferred  that  charge  to  sub- 
ordinates ;  but  as  to  this.  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  G.  Trevelyan, 
he  said,  would  have  to  say  whether  they  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility or  were  content  to  have  it  thrown  upon  those  who  had 
loyally  served  them.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Goschen  commented  on 
Mr.  Gladstone's  "  humiliating  confession  '*  that  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  was  **  not  a  great  Act  of  constructive  statesmanship,  but 
was  wrung  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  by  agitation 
and  outrage."  Mr.  Gladstone  resented  the  statement,  and  de- 
clared that  all  he  had  said  was  that,  in  his  belief,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  pass  the  Act  but  for  the  agitation ;  to  which 
Mr.  Goschen  responded,  amid  tremendous  cheering,  "  What  a 
lesson  to  teach  to  the  subjects  of  this  great  empire !  " 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Caine  {Barrow),  who  had  already  given 
signs  of  his  detachment  from  the  Unionist  party  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  constituents,  interposed  by  moving  without 
comment  Mr.  Jennings's  dropped  amendment  condemning  the 
publication  of  the  forged  letters.  This  was  at  once  followed  by 
Mr.  John  Morley  rising  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Opposition  would  support  it— "Not  because  we  think  it  will 
much  strengthen  the  Irish  cause,  but  because  we  believe  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  House."  Replying 
to  Mr.  Goschen's  inquiry  as  to  the  true  charge  against  the 
Times,  he  made  a  spirited  attack  upon  the  conduct  of  both  the 
Times  and  the  Ministry.  "  We  tell  him  what  the  true  charge 
against  the  Times  is — the  charge  that  we  mean  to  afl&rm  by 
voting  for  the  amendment.  Our  charge  against  the  Times  is 
that  they  deliberately  bought  letters  to  damage  political  opponents. 
Our  charge  is  that  they  made  no  inquiry,  no  proper  or  adequate 
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inquiry,  even  of  the  most  meagre  character,  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  those  letters.  We  charge  them  with  persisting  in 
giving  publicity  to  those  letters  after  they  had  the  best  possible 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  got  them  from  a  foul  and 
tainted  source.  The  gallant  member  for  North  Armagh  (Colonel 
Saunderson)  said  that  the  moment  it  was  whispered  that  it 
was  from  Pigott  the  letters  had  come,  he  knew  it  was  evidence 
on  which  they  would  not  hang  a  dog.  But  if  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  knew  that,  the  Irish  counsel  for  the  Times  must 
have  known  it.  That  is  our  charge  against  the  Times.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dealt  too  briefly  with  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  passed  upon  the  Attorney- General  for  his 
coming  before  this  House  with  a  mask  on.  Not  as  Attorney- 
General,  not  as  member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  in  some 
capacity  as  counsel  for  the  Times,  he  came  there  saying  to  the 
House  that  he  could  prove  certain  charges,  and  sheltering  him- 
self now  behind  the  instructions  which  the  Times  gave  ;  and  the 
next  day  the  Times  sheltered  itself  behind  the  Attorney-General." 
Mr.  Morley  then  went  on  to  denounce  the  Times  in  still 
bitterer  terms,  speaking  of  it  as  "  that  dirty  organ,*'  and  applying 
to  it  Pope's  description  of  the  Monument.  Turning  to  the  more 
general  scope  of  the  amendment,  he  pointed  out  that  the  inquiry 
had  not  been  confined  to  the  specific  charges  against  the  Irish 
members,  as  they  had  demanded,  but  general  charges  had  been 
imported  into  the  reference ;  and  the  Government,  he  said,  who 
closured  all  their  amendments,  were  not  entitled  to  claim  that 
they  gave  them  what  they  asked  for. 

When  Mr.  Morley  sat  down,  Mr.  B.  Reid  (Bradford  East) 
rose  with  a  further  amendment,  but  before  its  import  could  be 
conveyed  to  the  House  Mr.  Smith  rose  and  moved  the  closure, 
which  was  accepted  without  a  division.  Mr.  Caine's  amendment 
was  then  put  and  rejected  by  321  to  259  votes — majority  62 — 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  Mr.  Staveley  Hill 
voting  in  the  minority.  The  original  resolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  then  put  and  agreed  to  without  further  opposition. 

To  outward  view  the  position  of  the  Ministry  seemed  but 
little  affected  by  this  protracted  debate,  but  their  reduced  minority 
was  only  one  of  the  many  symptoms  of  the  change  in  public 
feeling.  The  Ministry  was  held  to  have  acted  without  convictions, 
or  to  have  wanted  the  courage  to  declare  them.  The  whole 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  Special  Commission  had  been  to  try 
Mr.  ParneU :  all  the  other  issues  were  subordinate  or  intentionally 
confusing.  One  of  the  heartiest  supporters  of  the  Government, 
Colonel  Saunderson,  had  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
"  Upon  the  personal  charges  connected  with  the  letters  Mr. 
ParneU  has  been  absolutely  acquitted,  but  other  accusations  had 
been  made  against  the  organisation  to  which  many  honourable 
members  belonged."  The  Ministry,  for  some  unexplained 
causes,  would  not  allow  the  country  to  see  on  the  authority  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  that  all  the  personal  charges  against  Mr. 
Pamell  had  been  disproved;  nor  would  they  act  logically  and 
prosecute  in  a  court  of  justice  men  who  had  been  pronounced 
guilty  of  very  serious  offences.  They  balanced  the  weight  of  the 
charges  of  which  the  Nationalist  members  had  been  acquitted 
against  that  of  the  charges  of  which  they  had  been  found  guilty, 
and  concluded,  in  the  interests  of  expediency,  to  do  nothing  chival- 
rous and  nothing  masterful.  The  result  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
a  general  relaxation  of  party  allegiance.  In  the  House  it  was 
shown  by  the  partial  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Caine  (Barrow)  and  the 
total  secession  of  Mr.  Caldwell  (Glasgow,  St.  RoUox).  The 
latter,  indeed,  gave  as  the  proximate  reason  of  his  separation 
the  action  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  endorsed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  (March  13)  by  121  to  69.  The  new  code 
authorised  and  supported  by  local  grants  fee-paying  schools  in 
which  "  it  was  openly  avowed  that  the  education,  even  in  the 
elementary  standards,  may  be  superior,  but  from  which  those 
who  did  not  pay  school  fees  were  to  be  excluded."  This  principle 
Mr.  Caldwell  contended  was  at  variance  with  the  Scotch  Education 
Acts  of  1870  and  1872,  by  which  the  parents  for  whose  children 
school  fees  were  paid  by  Poor-Law  Boards  were  to  have  an 
absolute  choice  of  any  State-aided  school. 

In  the  press  the  leading  organs  of  Liberal  Unionism — the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Daily  Chronicle — showed  day  by  day  a 
greater  sympathy  with  the  Irish  Nationalist  cause  ;  and  in  the 
bye-elections  at  North  St.  Pancras  (March  4),in  the  Stamford 
-division  of  Lincolnshire  (March  8),  and  at  Stoke-upon-Trent 
(March  14)  the  growth  of  impatience  with  the  Government 
poUcy  of  delay  was  strongly  marked.  In  the  first-named 
•constituency  the  Unionists  actually  lost  the  seat,  their  candidate, 
Mr.  Graham,  only  polling  2,549  votes  against  2,657  given  to 
Mr.  Bolton,  who  in  1886  had  been  defeated  by  Mr.  BailUe 
Cochrane  by  261  votes.  In  the  interval  the  Gladstonians  had 
increased  their  strength  by  nearly  850  votes,  whilst  the  Unionists 
had  added  less  than  500  to  their  supporters.  In  the  Stamford  divi- 
sion of  Lincolnshii'e,  although  the  seat  was  retained  by  the  Con- 
servatives, the  polling  was  even  more  significant  than  in  the 
Metropolitan  district,  Mr.  H.  J.  Cust  heading  the  poll  by  only  282 
— 4,236  votes,  against  3,954  given  to  the  Gladstonian,  Mr.  Arthur 
Priestley  —  whereas  in  1885  Mr.  Laurance,  the  Conservative, 
had  obtained  a  majority  of  1,101,  or  4,631  against  3,530  votes 
given  to  Mr.  Cudlip.  At  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Mr.  George  Leveson- 
Oower  polled  4,157  votes  against  2,926  given  to  the  Liberal 
Unionist,  Mr.  Allen,  and  although  the  latter  received  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  strength  there  was  no  evidence  of  any 
real  change  in  the  respective  positions  of  parties.  The  recovery 
of  the  Scotch  seat  of  the  Ayr  Burghs  (March  25),  lost  in  1888,  was 
a  slight  consolation  for  these  successive  discomfitures,  but  the 
return  of  Mr.  Somervell,  a  local  and  popular  landowner,  by  2,610 
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votes  over  Mr.  Eoutledge,  a  London  Badical,  who  obtained  2,480^ 
was  not  of  suflSeient  importance  to  suggest  the  growth  of  Unionist 
opinion  in  Scotland  ;  whilst  the  success  of  Mr.  Barry  at  Windsor 
(April  2)  by  a  majority  of  550  over  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenfell,  showed 
no  advance  o    ,      Istonian  opinion  in  the  Royal  borough. 

In  one  way,  however,  the  prolonged  debate  on  the  Special 
Commibsion  brought  about  a  much-desired  result.  It  never 
again  cropped  up  for  discussion  in  the  House,  except  on  one  in- 
significant occasion,  the  Government  having  managed  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  any  special  vote  for 
its  expenses ;  the  fear  of  re- opening  the  floodgates  of  talk  probably 
deterring  the  Treasury  from  applying  for  any  special  payments 
to  the  judges  who  had  devoted  so  much  time  and  attention  to  a 
thankless  task.  What  the  total  cost  of  the  Commission  amounted 
to  was  never  publicly  made  known,  but  the  whole  of  the 
sum  subscribed  to  cover  Mr.  ParnelFs  and  his  colleagues'  ex- 
penses (£42,000)  was  wholly  absorbed,  whilst  it  was  estimated 
that  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Times  could  not  have  been. 
less  than  three  or  even  four  times  that  paid  by  the  defendants. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  (March  21)  on  the  motion 
to  adopt  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission,  although  limited 
to  a  single  night,  was  extremely  interesting.  The  resolution  was 
moved  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbm^y,  who  spoke  with  grave 
earnestness,  and,  despite  the  familiar  nature  of  his  theme,  he 
succeeded  in  infusing  considerable  freshness  as  well  as  vigour 
into  his  treatment  of  it.  While  he  and  those  who  took  the  same 
side  devoted  themselves  almost  entirely  to  one  side  of  the  report 
— that  on  which  the  findings  of  the  judges  held  the  respondents 
to  be  guilty — those  peers  who  took  the  opposite  side  confined 
themselves  mainly  to  the  other  set  of  findings,  in  which  the  re- 
spondents were  declared  innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against 
them.  Lord  Salisbury  thought  the  report  very  valuable,  as 
giving  **  a  complete  view  of  a  very  curious  episode  in  our  internal 
history; ''  and  though  to  those  who  had  held  office  the  facts  it 
contained  were  not  so  fresh  as  to  others,  still  to  many  those  facts 
were  absolutely  new.  He  went  through  the  findings  against  the 
respondents,  and  protested  against  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  an  amendment  had. 
been  moved  to  take  no  account  of  those  matters  in  which  the 
verdict  was  one  of  guilty,  but  to  congratulate  the  respondents  on 
those  counts  in  the  indictment  on  which  they  had  been  acquitted. 
He  appealed  to  any  judge  of  eminence  to  say  whether  it  was  ever 
the  practice  in  a  court  of  law  that,  after  prisoners  had  been  sen- 
tenced  to  penal  servitude  or  to  capital  punishment  they  should 
be  tendered  an  elaborate  apology  for  those  counts  on  which  they 
had  been  found  not  guilty.  As  to  the  forged  letters,  he  had 
never  attached  any  great  importance  to  them,  for  he  had  never 
been  able  to  understand  how  they  involved  complicity  with 
murder.    All  that  they  did  show  was  that  it  was  the  desire  of 
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their  supposed  author  to  "  keep  well  *'  with  those  who  had  com- 
mitted murder.  The  report  of  the  judges,  however,  abundantly 
proved  that  there  were  in  Ireland  two  organisations— the  ParUa- 
mentary  party,  working  by  constitutional  means,  and  the  party 
of  violence,  working  by  murder  and  outrage— and  that  the  success 
of  the  one  party  was  due  to  the  nolent  action  of  the  other.  The 
Parliamentary  party  had  their  hand,  in  fact,  "  upon  the  throttle- 
valve  of  crime."  Unfortunately,  there  were  great  gaps  in  the 
revelations  which  the  judges  were  able  to  make.  The  Land 
League  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  but  the  records  of 
expenditure  and  the  correspondence  connected  with  it  had  been 
destroyed.  One  small  fragment  of  it  had,  however,  survived, 
and  "just  as  it  was  possible  to  reconstruct  an  animal  of  a  by- 
gone palaeozoic  age  from  a  single  scale,  a  bone,  or  a  footprint,  so 
from  this  one  letter,  showing  a  man  compensated  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  commission  of  outrage,  it  was  possible  to  see  how 
the  money  was  spent  and  in  what  way  the  organisation  worked.'* 
No  doubt  the  Parliamentary  party  were  never  implicated  in  any 
individual  murder,  but  they  did  that  which  they  knew  produced 
murders,  and  they  continued  to  do  it.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  rela- 
tive condition  of  criminality,  just  as,  in  other  branches  of  crime, 
there  were  meritorious  tradesmen  who  would  buy  plate  from 
footmen,  or  jewels  from  ladies* -maids,  and  yet  would  feel  highly 
insulted  if  they  were  thought  capable  of  being  concerned  in  the 
stealing  of  trinkets  or  plate.  A  new  doctrine  seemed  to  have 
started  up,  that  any  crime  might  be  committed  and  any  law 
broken  so  long  as  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
existing  institutions.  Treason  was  once  held  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  crimes ;  now  treason  was  considered,  Uke  charity,  to 
"cover  a  multitude  of  sins.**  But  Parhament  should  be  careful 
how  it  extended  the  doctrine  of  the  iimocence  of  crimes  which 
were  said  to  be  political.  There  had  been  many  revolutions  in 
the  world,  successful  and  unsuccessful,  but  in  none  were  any  of 
these  things  done  ;  and  if  revolution  was  appealed  to,  the  revolu- 
tionary' code,  such  as  it  was,  should  be  compulsorily  observed, 
otherwise  all  the  i>rinciples  of  morality  which  held  society  to- 
gether would  be  undermined. 

Lord  Herschell  opposed  the  motion,  but  oflfered  no  hostile 
amendment.  He  objected  to  all  the  proi>ositions  laid  down  in 
the  resolution,  and  maintained  that  the  main  charges  brought 
against  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  friends  had  all  been  disproved. 
He  pronomiced  the  Sixicial  Commission  itself  to  have  been  an 
unconstitutional  tribunal,  and  argued  that  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been  a  fitter  body  to 
conduct  such  an  inquiry.  He  complained  of  the  appointment 
of  the  judges  without  any  care  being  taken  that  political  pre- 
judices or  prepossessions  might  be  balanced  or  kept  in  check,. 
and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  any  judges  could  be  found  who 
were    "  non-poUtical.**      While    he    believed    in    the    absolute 
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integrity  of  the  judges  in  this  case,  and  in  their  intention 
to  be  fair,  he  declared  it  to  be  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  judges, 
Any  more  than  other  people,  were  capable  of  rising  absolutely  and 
positively  above  all  political  influences  and  prepossessions.  The 
report  he  condemned  as  inadequate,  incomplete,  and  failing  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  **  It  contained  no  condemnation 
of  what  were  now  proved  to  be  forgeries  and  calumnies,  and  gave 
no  idea  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish  members  had  substantially 
cleared  themselves.**  Instead  of  the  report  producing  anything 
new,  all  the  matters  on  which  the  findings  were  hostile  to  the 
Irish  members  were  absolutely  and  entirely  old.  Was  there  to 
be  no  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  Irish  party  ?  Was 
there  to  be  no  reparation  ?  That  opinion  would  not  be  accepted 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  as  fair  and  just  treatment.  He 
argued  further  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  an  impartial 
tribunal  in  a  case  in  which  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  on  one 
side  and  the  tenants  on  the  other,  and  that  it  would  be  "  better 
and  more  dignified  '*  to  leave  the  report  to  speak  for  itself, 
especially  as  to  "adopt  **  a  report  was  a  phraseology  entirely  new 
to  Parliamentary  procedure.  Lord  Herschell  went  on  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  details  of  the  report ;  and  he  specially  protested 
against  the  view  that  the  incident  of  the  Horan  letter  was  to  be 
taken  as  illustrating  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  Land  League, 
especially  as  the  respondents  were  unaware  of  what  was  going  on 
in  the  matter  when  the  payment  upon  which  the  letter  bore  was 
made.  He  reviewed  the  objects  of  the  Land  League,  which  he 
held  to  be  innocent  enough,  and  denied  that  anyone  who  joined 
the  League  was  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  every  other  member. 
He  described  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  miseries  of  llie 
tenant  class,  and  he  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the  data  on  which 
in  some  cases  the  judges  had  acted.  He  protested  against  hold- 
ing the  Irish  leaders  responsible  for  all  that  their  followers  did, 
and  he  held  that  all  the  blame  for  what  had  gone  on  should  not 
fall  exclusively  upon  Irish  shoulders.  Englishmen  also  being 
largely  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  the  country  had  been 
misgoverned.  Finally,  Lord  Herschell  contended  that  to  thank 
the  judges  for  impartiality  was  **  rather  an  impertinence." 

The  Earl  of  Seiborne  supported  the  motion,  defended  the 
constitutional  nature  of  the  Commission,  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  the  report,  the  judges  having  made  "  a  just,  calm,  and 
equal  examination  **  into  the  facts.  The  inquiry  had  been  judicial 
and  impartial,  and  Lord  Seiborne  cited  one  or  two  instances  of 
individual  matters  in  proof  of  this.  He  gave  examples  of  the 
working  of  the  Irish  agitation,  which  showed  that  the  party  of 
violence  were  left  free  to  act  by  the  Parliamentary  party  without 
remonstrance,  and  that  the  alliance  was  thorough,  extending  even 
to  the  physical-force  party  in  America.  As  to  the  complaint  that 
by  recording  the  report  on  the  journals  of  the  House  no  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  findings  in  favour  of  the  respondents,  he 
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pointed  out  that  the  whole  of  the  report  would  be  entered  on  the 
joamals,  and  therefore  its  acquittals  as  well  as  its  verdicts  of 
guilty.  The  Earl  of  Kimberley  contended  that  the  judges  had 
misread  recent  Irish  history  in  some  very  important  points,  and 
had  therefore  taken  wrong  views.  There  was  nothing  judicial 
about  the  report.  The  Earl  of  Camper  down  supported  the 
motion,  and  Earl  Spencer  maintained  that  the  forged  letters^ 
were  the  principal  cause  of  the  inquiry,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Times 
articles  on  "  ParneUism  and  Crime,"  and  the  letters  were  now 
proved  to  be  forgeries.  He  protested  against  calling  upon  their 
lordships  to  sit  as  a  court  of  appeal  to  review  the  report  of  the 
judges,  and  he  declared  his  belief  that  intimidation  and  coercion 
were  no  part  of  the  principles  of  the  Land  League.  Viscount 
Cranbrook  here  asked,  amid  cheers,  "  Why  did  you  suppress  it,, 
then  ?  "  And  when  Lord  Spencer  inquired,  "  Suppress  what  ?  " 
Lord  Cranbrook  replied,  "  Suppress  the  Land  League."  Lord 
Spencer's  answer  was  received  with  derisive  cheers  :  **  Oh,  some 
members  of  the  League  were  imprisoned,  not  for  that,  but 
because  they  assumed  functions  of  a  very  dangerous  character." 
The  Earl  of  Derby  defended  the  Commission  and  the  report  with 
considerable  skiU  and  force,  and  in  answer  to  the  objection  that 
the  report  contained  •*  nothing  new,"  he  asked,  *'  Why  should  it, 
seeing  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  was  not  to  gratify  the  public 
taste  for  novelty,  but  to  verify  facts?"  He  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  disappearance  of  the  Land  League  books,  point- 
ing out  that  **  innocent  men  did  not  destroy  or  hide  away 
documents  which  would  help  them  to  establish  their  innocence."^ 
The  Earl  of  Rosebery  objected  to  the  resolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  for  what  it  contained  and  for  what  it  omitted.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  report  of  the  judges  contained  two-and- 
twenty  pages  on  boycotting,  but  only  fourteen  on  the  forged 
letters ;  and  such  a  report  was  fundamentally  imperfect  and  use- 
less as  a  record,  especially  as  it  made  no  attempt  whatever  to 
discriminate  between  moral  crimes  and  poUtical  offences.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  pointed  out  that  the  Government  were  no  parties 
to  the  charges  brought  against  the  Irish  members,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  case  than  to  supply  the  tribunal  for 
making  the  inquiry.  As  to  the  charge  that  the  Commission  was 
"  an  unconstitutional  tribunal,"  he  reminded  their  lordships  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  appointed  tribunals  of  judges  for 
trying  cases  of  murder  without  juries,  and  actually  imprisoned 
Mr.  Parnell  himself  on  no  charge  at  all,  but  it  had  never 
tendered  that  member  an  apology,  and  the  same  Government 
suppressed  the  Land  League. 

Earl  Granville  brought  the  debate  to  a  close  by  a  brief 
speech,  in  which,  as  proof  that  judges  might  be  unintentionally 
influenced  by  their  political  opinions,  he  pointed  to  the  wide 
difference  between  the  speeches  deUvered  in  the  debate  by  two 
ex-Chancellors,  Lords  Herschell  and  Selborne.     He  declined  to 
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divide  the  House  on  the  motion  of  the  Premier,  as  such  a 
division  would  be  **  almost  a  farce ;  "  and  the  motion  was  then 
agreed  to,  Lord  Granville  and  his  friends  contenting  themselves 
by  saying  **  Not  content  *'  when  the  question  was  put,  but  not 
persisting  in  their  challenge. 

A  few  days  later,  however  (March  27)  Earl  Granville  raised 
an  interesting  point  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  dissentient 
minority.  He  moved  that  the  following  peers  should  be  at  liberty 
to  sign,  before  the  rising  of  the  House  for  the  Easter  recess,  the 
protest  entered  against  the  resolution  of  the  House  on  the  Beport 
of  the  Commission,  although  they  had  not  been  present  when 
the  question  was  put:  Marquess  of  Breadalbane,  Earl  of  Ches- 
terfield, Earl  of  Ashburnham,  Viscount  Hampden,  Lord  Camoys, 
Lord  Wentworth,  Lord  Vernon,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Leigh, 
Lord  Acton,  Lord  Greville,  Lord  Aberdare,  Lord  Hothfidd, 
Lord  Northbourne,  Lord  Hobhouse,  Lord  Kensington,  Lord 
Burton,  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  Lord  Thring.  Lord  Cran- 
hrook  said  he  should  take  no  exception  to  registering  the 
**  Noes  "  without  the  "  Ayes,"  although  it  might  give  a  some- 
what false  impression.  He  must,  however,  point  out  that  the 
motion  was  contrary  to  Standing  Order  35,  which  provided  that 
lords  desiring  to  make  protestations  must  cause  their  protesta- 
tions to  be  entered  in  the  clerk's  book  before  two  o'clock,  other- 
wise the  same  should  not  be  entered,  and  must  sign  the  same 
before  the  rising  of  the  House  on  the  same  day.  That  rule 
would  require  suspension  before  Lord  Granville  could  make  the 
motion  standing  in  his  name.  After  some  further  discussion  it 
was  agreed  that  the  standing  order  could  only  be  repealed  after 
notice  given. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day  (March  28)  Lord  Granville 
moved  the  suspension  of  Standing  Order  35  (relating  to  the 
record  of  protests  by  peers),  with  a  view  to  enable  certain  peers 
who  were  not  present  on  the  21st  inst.,  when  the  resolution 
respecting  the  Special  Commission  was  put  to  the  House,  to  sign 
a  written  protest  against  that  resolution.  Lord  Milltown  held 
that  no  sufficient  reason  had  been  given  for  suspending  the 
standing  order  in  favour  of  peers  who  were  not  present  at  the 
debate  of  Friday,  the  21st;  and  he  doubted  whether  a  valid 
precedent  could  be  found  for  such  a  proceeding.  Lord  Cadogan 
suggested  that  perhaps  too  much  importance  was  being  attached 
to  that  particular  protest.  The  matter,  however,  was  one  for  the 
House  rather  than  for  th^  Government  to  deal  with,  and  if  a 
division  were  taken  he  and  his  colleagues  would  vote  for  Lord 
Granville's  motion.  After  some  further  conversation,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  standing  order  was  carried  by  thirty-four  votes  to 
twenty-three ;  and  the  motion  allowing  the  peers  in  question  to 
sign  the  protest  was  then  agreed  to. 

An  entire  month  of  the  session  had  now  been  spent  upon 
imere  debating,  and  it  became  evident  that  if  the  Government 
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had  any  desire  to  carry  out  even  a  portion  of  the  programme 
announced  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  they  would  have  to  display  an 
energy  and  persistence  of  which  they  had  so  far  given  Uttle 
proofy  except  in  opposing  legislation  put  forward  by  their  op- 
ponents. Of  this  two  instances  occurred  early  in  the  session. 
Mr.  Foley  (Galway,  Conwmara),  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
his  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  poor-law  guardians  in 
Ireland  (Feb.  26),  explained  that  its  chief  aims  were  to  give  to 
electors  of  boards  of  guardians  the  right  to  vote  by  ballot,  to 
abolish  proxy  voting,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  ex'offi<:io 
guardians  to  one-third  of  the  elected  guardians.  The  bill  was 
snpported  by  the  Nationalists  generally,  and  the  opposition  was 
led  by  Olonel  Waring  (Down,  North)  on  behalf  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists.  Mr.  Balfour,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  expressed 
his  willingness  to  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  bUl ;  but 
there  were  several  of  its  details,  he  said,  which  would  require 
amendment,  whilst  the  supporters  of  the  bill  were  not  agreed 
amongst  themselves  as  to  which  clauses  they  considered  vital. 
He  had  no  objection  to  exclude  from  the  oflSce  of  guardian 
magistrates  who  were  not  ratepayers,  nor  did  he  object  to  a 
limitation  of  the  number  of  votes,  but  he  declined  to  assent  to 
the  proposed  reduction  in  the  number  of  ex-officio  guardians, 
especially  having  regard  to  the  way  in  which,  in  many  cases,  the 
business  of  boards  of  guardians  had  recently  been  conducted. 
After  considerable  discussion  Colonel  Waring  withdrew  his  oppo- 
sition, and  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time ;  but  Mr.  Sexton 
(Belfast,  IF.)  at  once  moved  that  the  committee  stage  should  be 
taken  that  day  six  months,  so  the  bill  was  practically  smothered. 
Nor  was  Dr.  Commins  (Roscommon,  S.)  more  fortunate  with 
his  Tenure  of  Land  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  object  of  which,  as  he 
explained  in  moving  its  second  reading  (March  12),  was  to  give 
effect  to  the  main  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  to 
prevent  the  injurious  consequences  which,  he  contended,  had 
resulted  from  some  of  its  clauses.  The  bill  practically  repealed 
the  amendments  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1881  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  placed  that  measure  in  the  same  position  in  which  it 
left  the  House  of  Commons.  It  prevented  tenants  from  being 
rack-rented  on  their  improvements,  and  relieved  them  from 
eviction  if  the  amount  of  their  arrears  of  rent  was  less  than  the 
value  of  their  interest  in  the  holding  ;  it  gave  an  evicted  tenant 
the  right  of  re-entry  under  certain  conditions :  enabled  tenants 
to  apply  to  the  land  courts  to  reduce  the  term  for  which  fair 
rente  were  fixed,  and  to  deal  with  arrears,  and  extended  the 
relief  given  to  leaseholders  under  the  Act  of  1881.  In  this  case 
also  the  opposition  was  led  by  Colonel  Waring,  supported  by  the 
Ulster  members,  who,  admitting  that  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  arrears  might  be  desirable,  maintained  that  the  result  could 
not  be  attained  by  this  measure,  the  main  clauses  of  which  were 
impracticable.    The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Madden 
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(Dublin  Univ.),  in  an  elaborate  and  technical  argument  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  bill,  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
dealt  with  several  distinct  matters,  each  of  which  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  measure ;  and  it 
contained,  moreover,  the  principle  of  prairie  value  in  its  worst 
form.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  {Tyrone ,  S.),  however,  was  prepared  to- 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  mainly  because  it  proposed 
to  redress  what  he  regarded  as  the  gross  injustice  under  which 
leaseholders  laboured.  After  various  Nationalist  members  had 
spoken  in  its  support.  Dr.  Commins  himself  moved  the  closure,, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  second  reading  was  then  negatived 
by  231  to  179. 

It  was  not  until  the  Easter  recess  was  close  at  hand  that  the 
Ministry  seemed  to  realise  how  little  they  had  done  to  carry  out 
their  programme.  The  management  of  the  business  of  the  House 
seemed  to  have  slipped  so  completely  from  their  hands  that,  but 
for  their  progress  with  the  Estimates,  they  could  show  nothing  in 
return  for  the  time  the  House  had  been  sitting.  The  Tithe  Eent- 
Charge  Recovery  and  Redemption  Bill  had  indeed  been  formally 
brought  in  to  read  a  first  time  (Feb.  25),  but  no  further  progress 
had  been  made ;  and  it  was  probably  to  allay  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction which  the  state  of  pubUc  business  had  created  that 
Lord  SaUsbury  called  together  (March  20)  the  members  of  his 
party  at  the  Carlton  Club,  none  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  being 
invited.  He  told  his  hearers  that  the  special  reason  for  calling 
his  supporters  together  was  to  confer  upon  the  state  of  public 
business.  He  promised  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  Irish 
Land  Purchase  Bill  and  the  pushing  forward  of  the  Tithes  Bill, 
both  of  which  questions  he  urged  should  be  settled  during  the 
present  year.  Both,  he  said,  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  ordinary 
legislation,  and  it  was  very  important  to  remove  from  the  field 
of  discussion  all  subjects  of  difference  which  were  due  to  defects 
ii>  the  law.  There  were  some  who  thought  that  the  tithe  question 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  unless  the  settlement  of  1836  were 
re-opened,  but  if  this  were  done  he  feared  that  it  would  only 
enlarge  the  points  in  dispute.  He  did  not  deny  that  there  were 
parts  of  that  settlement  which  had  not  worked  satisfactorily; 
but  he  questioned  whether  a  remedy  could  be  obtained  except  at 
too  great  a  cost,  and  he  preferred  to  deal  first  with  that  hsdf  of 
the  question  which  was  the  most  pressing.  As  to  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Bill,  they  were  aware  of  its  general  principles— that 
purchase  should  be  voluntary,  not  compulsory,  and  that  it  should 
not  impose  any  burden  upon  Imperial  taxation.  On  this  question 
also  they  had  now  an  opportunity  that  might  not  occur  again  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Unless  a  remedial  measure  could  be  passed, 
Ireland  would  be  handed  over,  when  the  Ashbourne  Act  expired, 
to  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1881,  which  could  only  lead  to 
permanent  friction.  If  they  wished  to  restore  peace  to  Ireland, 
they  must  do  so  by  an  independent  Land  Purchase  Bill.     He 
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hoped  the  rules  of  ParUament  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
obstruction,  but  he  pressed  upon  the  members  present  that  the 
bill  could  be  hindered  as  well  by  excessive  discussion  on  the  part 
of  its  friends  as  by  open  enemies.  There  were  many  who  desired 
to  see  the  Settlement  of  the  question  of  local  government  for 
Ireland,  but  he  reminded  them  that  until  the  land  question 
was  disposed  of  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  their  wishes,  and  it 
was  all  the  more  important,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  perfectly  honest  and  straightforward  in  their  proposals 
for  dealing  with  that  question,  that  the  Land  Bill  should  be 
speedily  passed.  On  the  question  of  free,  or,  as  he  preferred  to 
call  it,  assisted,  education,  although  it  was  not  in  the  programme 
of  the  present  session,  and  the  proposals  of  the  Government  were 
not  in  the  most  distant  form  before  the  country,  he  regretted  to 
see  that  a  good  many  people  were  already  pledging  themselves 
on  the  subject  and  forming  opinions  upon  what  they  had  not 
seen.  He  did  not  ask  them  to  pledge  themselves  to  support  free 
education,  but  to  abstain  from  hostile  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  until  they  had  seen  it,  and  to  consider  the  question 
from  two  points  of  view.  One  common  idea  was  that  it  would  be 
a  concession  to  Socialistic  opinion,  and  that  we  should  pauperise 
the  working  classes.  His  reply  to  that  was  that  education  had 
been  made  condpulsory,  that  a  burden  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  poorer  classes  which  they  had  never  had  before,  and  which 
their  grandfathers  had  never  dreamed  of;  and  that  you  could  not 
be  said  to  be  pauperising  them  if  you  asked  the  whole  community 
to  share  it.  He  also  asked  them  to  look  at  it  from  another  point 
of  view.  Suppose  that  the  subject  were  left  untouched  by  the 
present  Government,  and  that  their  opponents  should  obtain  a 
majority  in  a  future  Parliament.  They  would  deal  with  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  voluntary  schools  would  be  swept  away. 
Either,  therefore,  the  education  question  must  be  taken  up  and 
dealt  with  so  as  to  safeguard  and  protect  the  voluntary  schools, 
or  the  latter  might  altogether  disappear.  That  was  the  choice 
before  them.  If  they  chose  to  deal  with  assisted  education  them- 
selves they  might  put  the  voluntary  schools  in  a  position  from 
which  no  future  hostile  majority  could  dislodge  them,  and  if  they 
chose  to  pass  the  question  by  they  might  be  pronouncing  their  doom. 
The  question  was  one  which  was  deeply  felt  by  the  labourers  in 
the  agricultural  counties,  and  there  was  none  which  touched  their 
interests  more  closely.  He  would  urge  upon  the  members  that, 
seeing  the  age  of  this  Parliament,  it  was  well  that  they  should 
draw  closely  together  and  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy. 
There  were  prophecies  of  dissolution  in  the  air.  For  his  own 
part  he  had  neither  desired  an  early  dissolution  nor  would  he 
prophesy  it.  But  he  urged  the  party  to  gather  its  strength 
together  and  to  show  that  there  was  no  weakness  or  division  in 
their  ranks.  In  conclusion.  Lord  Salisbury  begged  his  hearers 
not  to  allow  any  circumstances  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  the 
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prospects  of  the  party  were  bad,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
there  was  any  cause  for  relaxing  their  efforts.  He  beUeved  that 
if  they  showed  the  country  they  were  doing  good  work,  the  cahn 
judgment  of  the  people  would  reward  their  exertions. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Sir  Walter  Barttelot  expressed 
the  readiness  of  the  Conservative  landlords  to  accept  the  Tithe 
Bill,  and  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  deprecated  the  idea  that  the  clergy 
or  laity  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  were  opposed  to  free  education. 

Mr.  Smith,  therefore,  was  able  with  more  confidence  to 
push  forward  the  introduction  of  the  new  Irish  Land  Bill,  to 
which  the  Government  looked  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Local 
Government  Bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  following  session.  The 
bill  **  to  provide  further  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Ireland  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
and  more  congested  districts  "  was  at  length  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Balfour  (March  24)  in  a  speech  of  remarkable  lucidity,  notwith- 
standing the  almost  bewildering  complexity  of  the  arrangements 
proposed.  He  made  no  effort  to  achieve  an  oratorical  effect,  the 
whole  of  his  time  being  given  to  marshalling  an  immense  variety 
of  provisions  and  details,  all  interdependent  and  necessary  for 
carrying  the  measure  into  effect. 

Mr.  Balfour  explained  that  the  bill  proposed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  create  a  new  Land  Department,  which  was  to  absorb  all 
the  duties  and  functions  of  five  separate  courts  now  concerned 
with  land  in  Ireland,  and  to  administer  the  new  bill.  The 
scheme  of  land  purchase  was  to  be  voluntary,  not  compulsory ; 
not  to  be  **  one-sided,*'  but  to  be  carried  out  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  landlord  and  tenant ;  to  throw  no  risk  upon  the 
British  taxpayer,  but  to  employ  the  power  or  credit  of  the 
British  exchequer,  under  proper  safeguards,  to  borrow  in  the 
open  market ;  to  apply,  with  certain  modifications,  to  the  con- 
gested districts.  It  w^ould  advance  not  a  fixed  proportion,  but 
the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  so  long  as  that  amount  did 
not  exceed  twenty  years*  purchase  of  the  net  rental,  or  the  rental 
when  freed  from  the  local  rates  now  payable  by  the  landlord. 
To  show  the  working  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Balfour  gave  a  typical  case 
where  the  net  rental  was  lOOZ.  and  the  price  seventeen  years' 
purchase,  including  one  or  at  the  outside  not  more  than  two  years' 
arrears.  The  landlord  and  tenant  were  to  agree  together,  or  the 
Land  Department  might  be  called  in  and  decide  on  the  pur- 
chase at  l,700i.,  the  department  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
transaction  was  homifid^i  and  not  collusive,  that  the  holding  was 
an  adequate  security  for  the  advance  made,  and  that  not  more 
than  twenty  years'  purchase  was  given  for  it.  Then  the  depart- 
ment would  make  a  vesting  order,  under  which  the  tenant  at  once, 
without  any  further  delay,  would  become  the  owner  of  his  hold- 
ing, subject  only  to  the  annuity  charged  upon  it.  That  annuity 
would  be  4  per  cent,  upon  the  money  advanced,  and  would  be 
payable  for  forty-nine  years,  after  which  no  further  payment  was 
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to  be  made.  The  4  per  cent,  annuity  on  1,700L  would  be  68Z., 
but  for  the  first  five  years  the  tenant  would  have  to  pay  80  per 
cent,  of  the  net  rental,  or  80L  The  difference  between  the  68Z.  of 
normal  annuity  and  the  80Z.  of  actual  payment  would  amount  in 
Ave  years  to  60Z.,  and  this  was  to  be  kept  in  hand  as  a  reserve  or 
"  tenants'  insurance  fund,"  to  make  up  any  default  which  might 
be  brought  about  in  the  payment  of  the  instalments  through 
periods  of  distress.  Where  the  number  of  years'  purchase  was 
less,  the  amount  of  this  insurance  fund  would  be  larger  (for  in 
all  cases  the  tenant  would  be  required  to  pay  80  per  cent,  of  the 
net  rental  for  the  first  five  years),  and  thus  the  security  against 
periods  of  distress  would  be  increased.  As  further  security,  the 
funds  contributed  out  of  the  Imperiial  exchequer  to  Ireland  would 
be  held  to  cover  default,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Balfour  con- 
sidered his  scheme  to  be  superior  to  previous  ones,  inasmuch  as 
it  made  a  guarantee,  not  of  the  funds  contributed  out  of  Ireland 
to  the  Treasury,  but  of  the  funds  which  would  otherwise  be  con- 
tributed out  of  the  Treasury  to  Ireland,  and  therefore  funds  over 
which  the  Treasury  had  complete  control.  The  funds  which 
would  be  contributed  by  the  Treasury  for  local  purposes  in  Ireland 
were  to  be  the  security,  and  for  any  further  default  the  Irish 
localities  were  to  be  held  responsible,  each  separate  county  only 
being  liable  for  the  amount  of  its  own  default.  The  contribu- 
tions from  the  Imperial  exchequer,  which  were  to  form  the 
guarantee  or  security,  were  the  40,000Z.  a  year  which  would  go 
to  Ireland  in  lieu  of  licence  duties,  and  Ireland's  share,  amount- 
ing to  200,000Z.  a  year,  of  the  probate  duties.  Then  of  the  4  per 
<3ent.  to  be  paid  by  the  purchasing  tenant,  2f  per  cent,  were  set 
apart  for  interest,  1  per  cent,  to  form  a  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
payment of  the  capital,  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  to  form  what  Mr. 
Balfour  called  a  local  percentage  fund,  to  be  paid  after  it  had 
passed  through  the  guarantee  fund  to  the  local  authorities  for  the 
improvement  of  labourers'  dwellings.  These  various  items  would 
form  the  cash  portion  of  the  guarantee  fund.  A  contingent 
portion  of  the  guarantee  fund  was  not  to  be  touched  till  all  the 
rest  had  been  exhausted,  consisting  of  the  rates  on  Government 
property  and  the  Imperial  contributions  for  education,  poor 
law,  and  other  similar  purposes.  The  capitaHsed  value  of  these 
two  portions  of  the  guarantee  fund,  taken  together,  Mr.  Balfour 
estimated  would  amount  to  about  thirty-three  millions,  and  the 
total  amount  to  be  advanced  for  land  purchase  was  not  to  exceed 
that  sum.  But  in  addition  to  all  this  there  would  be  three 
collateral  securities — first,  the  landlords'  fifth,  amounting  to 
6,000,000i.  on  30,000,000Z. ;  then  the  tenants'  insurance  fund ; 
and,  lastly,  an  accumulated  reserve  of  200,000Z.,  being  five  years' 
accumulations  of  the  annual  40,000Z.  in  lieu  of  Ucence  duties, 
which  was  to  be  used  for  supplying  any  default  by  localities,  just 
as  the  tenants'  insurance  might  be  used  for  supplying  any  default 
by  individuals ;  and  in  each  case  if  this  resource  was  drawn  upon 
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it  was  to  be  subsequently  replenished  by  the  locality  or  the 
individual  before  things  resumed  their  ordinary  normal  opera- 
tion. The  contingent  fund  was  not  to  be  approached  antU  the 
landlord's  fifth  had  been  taken  and  the  tenant's  reserve — untO, 
in  short,  the  whole  cash  portion  of  the  guarantee  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  grand  jury  to  put 
the  burden  upon  the  locality ;  and  not  until  there  had  been  a 
refusal  of  the  locality  to  pay  a  compulsory  rate  would  the  con- 
tingent fund  be  touched.  But  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty 
years  had  shown  that  the  irrecoverable  debts  on  these  transac- 
tions amounted  to  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  annual  instalments, 
and  there  would  have  to  be  a  loss  of  6  per  cent,  under  the  present 
bill  before  anything  was  touched  other  than  the  tenants'  ^  per 
cent.,  or  local  percentage.  If,  therefore,  30,000,00OZ.  were 
advanced  the  tenants  would  have  to  pay  1,200,000Z.  a  year  ;  and 
if  they  did  not  pay  a  single  penny  there  would  still  be  l,633,000i. 
available,  made  up  of  200,000/.  of  reserve  fund,  200,000Z.  of 
probate  grant,  40,000/.  of  exchequer  contributions,  75,OOOZ,  of  the 
local  percentage  fund,  and  1,118,000/.  of  the  tenants'  reserve  or 
insurance  fund.  Under  such  an  arrangement  Mr.  Balfour  main- 
tained that  it  was  inconceivable  that  the  Treasury  should  ever 
be  a  penny  the  worse.  The  landlords  were  to  be  paid  oflf  in 
Government  Stock  bearing  2J  per  cent,  interest,  and  if  they  did 
not  like  this  stock  they  could  exchange  it  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  Consols.  Rights  of  turbary  and  long  leases  were  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  the  scheme  was  to  be  made  perpetual  by  pro- 
viding that  the  repayments  to  the  Treasury  might  be  re-advanced 
as  they  accumulated  for  fresh  purchases.  Finally,  Mr.  Balfour 
explained  the  special  provisions  for  congested  districts,  which 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  counties  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
treated  separately  under  a  Congested  Districts  Board,  and  in 
which  there  was  to  be  no  stoppage  of  the  education  or  poor-law 
grants,  but  a  million  and  a-half  was  to  be  advanced  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Church  surplus  in  case  of  default.  This  board 
would  also  have  power  to  apply  the  Irish  Reproductive  and  Sea- 
coast  Fisheries  Fund ;  and  it  would  be  entrusted,  among  other 
things,  with  powers  to  bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  holdings 
in  these  districts,  and  to  provide  for  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion ;  to  supply  seed  potatoes  at  cost  price ;  and  to  inquire  into 
the  localisation  of  the  great  fishery  beds  on  the  coasts. 

Mr.  Gladstone  confessed  that  it  was  impossible  until  the  bill 
was  before  the  House  to  offer  any  criticism  upon  its  merits,  but 
he  recognised  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  care  with  which  it 
had  been  framed.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  House  would 
view  with  some  jealousy  the  contingent  portion  of  the  guarantee 
fund,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  Irish  Church  Fund  could 
show  a  further  surplus  of  a  million  and  a-half.  No  further  remarks 
were  offered,  and  the  bill  was  l)rought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

The  opinion  of  the  public,   as   reflected  in  the  press,  was 
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on  the  whole  favourable  to  Mr.  Balfour's  scheme,  as  explained 
by  himself,  although  to  many  minds  the  complicated  system  of 
^arantee  suggested  the  cleverness  of  the  financier  rather  than 
the  grasp  of  the  statesman ;  and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Goschen  in 
framing  the  elaborate  system  of  guarantees  was  generally  recog- 
nised. The  Times  said,  on  the  day  following  its  introduction,  that 
upon  the  whole  Mr.  Balfour  seemed  to  have  framed  a  scheme  of 
land  purchase  in  Ireland  by  which,  in  process  of  time,  a  peasant 
proprietary  might  be  created  on  a  very  large  scale  without  practi- 
<^y  subjecting  the  Imperial  exchequer  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  any  additional  risk  whatever.  The  Standard^ 
'which  often  assumed  the  role  of  a  candid  friend,  pronounced  the 
measure  not  only  thorough,  but  singularly  ingenious.  The  aboli- 
tion at  one  sweep  of  all  the  old  technical  impediments  which 
hitherto  had  made  purchase  a  tedious  and  precarious  affair  would 
be  welcomed  by  everyone  who  had  studied  the  working  of  recent 
legislation.  The  moment  the  bargain  was  concluded  the  vesting 
order  would  issue,  and  the  cultivator  would  become  absolute  master. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Daily  News,  ticketing  the  bill  as  **  Mr. 
Balfour's  Puzzle,"  argued  that  a  more  elaborate  and  compUcated 
measure  had  seldom,  if  ever,  been  introduced  to  Parliament.  It  was 
a  system  of  checks  and  counter-checks,  of  weights  and  balances, 
of  loans  and  securities,  of  boons  to  the  landlord  and  sops  to  the 
Treasury.  »One  thing,  however,  stood  clearly  out  from  the 
tangled  labyrinth  of  Mr.  Balfour's  legislative  forest.  British 
credit  may  be  pledged  under  the  bill  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
83,000,000^.,  for  the  benefit  nominally  of  the  Irish  tenant,  but 
really  of  the  Irish  landlord.  Mr.  Balfour  endeavoured  to  prove, 
by  an  ingenious  process  of  logical  sophistry,  that  there  could  be  no 
])ossible  risk  to  the  Exchequer.  But  he  himself  admitted,  and  it 
was  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  whole  scheme  depended  upon  having 
the  resources  of  the  greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world 
at  the  back  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  wit  of  man  could  not 
devise  a  better  security  than  was  provided  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
bill  of  1886,  which  hypothecated  the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland. 
The  Unionist  Spectator  raised  three  objections  to  the  bill : 
*'  In  the  first  place,  the  scope  of  the  bill  is  not  nearly  large  enough. 
The  curse  of  Ireland  is  a  tenure  which,  although  an  excellent 
tenure  in  Great  Britain,  where  men  are  optimist,  not  pessimist 
in  imagination,  is  nearly  unknown  in  the  remainder  of  the 
world,  and  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  temperament  of  the  Irish 
people.  As  the  majority  of  adult  Irishmen  are  tenant  farmers, 
there  wiU  in  Ireland  be  neither  peace  nor  contentment  until  the 
tenants  are  freeholders  paying  a  quit-rent ;  and  the  ideal  Land 
Purchase  Bill  ought,  therefore,  to  cover  the  whole  island,  of 
which  this  bill  may  possibly  cover  one-fifth.  The  second  objec- 
tion is  that  the  bill  is  too  elaborate,  too  full  of  precautions  to 
prevent  any  penny  of  liability  ever  falling  upon  the  British  tax- 
payer. The  third  objection  is,  that  the  English  electors  will  never 
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understand  the  bill.      Those  who  confide  in  Mr.  Balfour  will 
believe  his  assurance  that  the  Treasury  can  never  have  to  pay ; 
and  those  who  trust  Mr.  Gladstone  wUl  accept  his  dictum  that 
the  bill   '  imposes  a  very  large  liability  on  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country ; '  but  neither  class  will  derive  from  the  bill  itself  any  con- 
solation.'*    The  Gladstonian  Speaker  held  that  "the  radical  flaw 
in  the  measure  is,  that  all  are  made  answerable  for  what  only  bene- 
fits some.     Neither  the  county  nor  any  other  authority  has  any 
direct  interest  of  its  own  in  the  bargain  being  kept.    Why  should 
so  immense  an  operation  be  performed  without  giving  Ireland  as 
a  whole  some  benefit  froDi  it,  and  some  interest  in  it  ?     In  the 
bill  of  1886  the  Irish  authority  was  to  derive  a  substantial  and 
appreciable   share   of   the  profit  arising  out  of  British  credit. 
That  share  was  terminable,  no  doubt ;  but  it  lasted  as  long  as 
the  risk  lasted,  and  it  gave  the  Irish  authority  a  sharp  interest, 
so  long  as  debts  were  outstanding  from  the  purchasers  to  the 
Treasury,  in  getting  these  debts  in.     As  for  statesmanship  in 
any  original  or  constructive  sense,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it.     The 
plan   for   the  congested  districts  is  moonshine;  the  elaborate 
paraphernalia  of  security   are  a  mockery   and   a  snare ;  and, 
except  in  the  one  particular  of  the  ownership  vesting  at  once 
without  inquiry  into  title,  w^e  fail  to  see  any  material  improve- 
ment either  in  principle  or  detail  upon   the  Ashbourne   Act." 
The    provincial  press   was  more  distinctly  outspoken  in   both 
its  praise  and  blame  of  a  measure  of  which  the   real  scope 
could  so  far  only  be  learnt  from  the  partial  description   by 
its  author.     The  two  leading  Gladstonian  organs  of  the  North 
of  England  recognised  at  once  the  shadowy  nature  of  some  of 
the  conditions  on  which  the  success  of  the  scheme   would  rest 
The  Manchester  Guardian  described  Mr.  Balfour's  bill    as  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Land  Bill  of  1886   over   again,  but  with  far  less 
advantageous  terms  for  the  British  taxpayer  ;  and  it  was  patent 
at  once  that  the  assurance  w^hich  Lord  Salisbury  gave  to  his 
supporters  at  the  Carlton  Club,  to  the  effect  that  the  bill  would 
involve  no  risk  to  the  British  Treasury,  was  entirely  illusory. 
The    Leeds    Mercury    acknowledged    that    Mr.    Balfour     had 
taken  pains  to  make   himself  master  of  the  scheme,  and  had 
acquitted  himself  of  his   task  with  eminent  success,  but  held 
that  the  nature  of  the  securities  offered,  ingenious  and  sufficient 
as   they   undoubtedly  appeared,    were  very   different  from  the 
sohd   security  ensured   by  Mr.   Gladstone's  measure  of   1886. 
Of  the  Unionist  organs,  the  Manchester  Examiner,  which  was 
supposed  to  reflect  the  special  views  of  Lord  Hartington,  was 
of  opinion  that,  so  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Balfour's 
account  of  the  bill,  it  had  been  devised  to  meet  every  probable  or, 
humanly  speaking,  possible  contingency.     It  was  beyond  dispute 
the  most  able  piece  of  Irish  land  legislation  that  Parliament  had 
ever  been  called  upon  to  discuss.     It  offered  an  enormous  boon 
to  Irish  cultivators  and  ample  security  to  Irish  landlords,  while 
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it  did  not  risk  a  halfpenny  belonging  to  the  British  taxpayer. 
The  measure  was  so  extremely  Uberal  that  the  Nationalists  would 
jeopardise  their  popularity  with  Irish  farmers  if  they  placed 
obstacles  in  its  way — at  any  rate  until  the  measure  was  in 
Committee.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mouthpiece,  the  Birmingham 
Post,  believed  that  the  strongest  opponent  of  the  Government 
and  the  stoutest  advocate  of  an  Irish  Parliament  would  make 
one  admission  on  reading  Mr.  Balfour's  explanation  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill — namely,  that  it  was  an  honest  endeavour  to 
solve  the  land  problem  in  Ireland ;  that  it  was  alike  bold  in 
conception  and  ingenious  in  construction ;  and  that  it  was 
capable  of  being  put  into  practical  operation  easily,  certainly, 
and  with  the  promise  of  important  results.  The  more  indepen- 
dent Newcastle  Chronicle  characterised  the  bill  as  the  boldest 
and  most  sweeping  attempt  ever  yet  made  to  deal  with  the 
historical  land  problem  of  Ireland.  **  It  aims  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  peasant  proprietary  by  a  scheme  simple  in  its  action 
and  easy  as  regards  its  terms.  It  is  a  legislative  scheme  which, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  very  well  observed,  has  met  with  the  approval 
not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  Governments,  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  As  regards  its  object,  it  is  the  scheme  of  the  Land  League 
which  Mr.  Balfour  now  seeks  to  pass  through  ParUament." 
The  Conservative  press,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  unanimous 
in  the  praise  which  it  accorded  to  the  measure — to  its  ingenious 
proposals  and  to  its  far-reaching  consequences.  In  Ireland  the 
Nationalist  organ,  the  Freeman's  Journal,  as  naturally  raised  its 
voice  against  a  measure  in  which  "  the  foreigner  "  had  attempted 
to  solve  a  purely  Irish  grievance.  It  said  that  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  had  been  unable  to  grasp  the  problem  of  the  Irish  Land 
Question,  and  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  assimilating  the 
idea  with  which  Mr.  Goschen  had  so  Hberally  "  crammed  ''  him. 
The  main  object  of  this  bill,  the  Freeman's  Journal  argued, 
was  to  inflate  the  price  of  land  ;  and  it  urged  that  it  should  be 
opposed  tooth  and  nail.  This  counsel,  whether  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  Opposition  or  not,  was  ultimately  to  prevail ; 
but  before  Easter  the  only  evidence  of  its  bearing  fruit  was 
the  determined  refusal  of  the  minority  to  allow  the  bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time  before  the  holidays. 

The  other  important  measure  on  which  the  Government  staked 
and  was  destined  to  lose  much  of  its  credit,  was  the  Tithe  Bill, 
which  had  been  brought  in  without  any  explanation,  and  of  which 
the  text  was  printed  long  before  it  came  before  the  House  for  ex- 
planation and  discussion,  and  by  the  Church  party  at  least  was 
frankly  received  as  a  fair  and  adequate  settlement  of  an  ever- 
increasing  difficulty.  The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand  (if  the 
specially  summoned  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  (March  10) 
was  representative),  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  terms  offered,  and 
carried  an  amendment  which  quite  embodied  the  hostile  feeling 
of  the  meeting,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Bear, 
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who  said  he  looked  upon  the  bill  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  permanent 
reduction  of  rent  in  many  cases,  and  was  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 
He  had  always  regarded  the  tithes  as  a  landlords'  question,  and 
felt  that  the  clergy  had  been  a  great  deal  too  hard.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  alter  the  fact  that  when  a  man  agreed  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  he  ought  to  do  so ;  and  consequently  he  himself  did  not 
sympathise  with  the  Welsh  farmers  in  their  resistance  to  the 
law.  He  moved :  **  That  this  meeting  approves  the  general 
principles  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  increased 
security  given  to  the  tithe-receiver*s  property  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  estimating  its  redemption  value."  This 
motion,  however,  could  not  find  a  seconder.  The  chairman, 
who  especially  objected  to  the  recovery  of  tithe  through  the 
County  Court,  said  the  proposal  of  the  Government  was  simply 
a  scheme  to  extinguish  the  agitation  in  Wales.  If  the  farmers 
supported  the  bill  they  would  put  disestablishment  back  some 
years,  and  be  giving  a  certain  value  to  the  tithe  which  never 
existed  before.  They  wanted  to  keep  the  agitation  alive,  and  on 
that  ground  he  was  opposed  to  the  bill.  It  was  then  proposed, 
and  almost  unanimously  carried,  that  **No  measure  dealing 
with  tithe  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  demand  that  the 
redemption  price  be  handed  to  the  County  Councils,  or  which 
makes  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  recovery."  At  another 
meeting,  also  held  in  London  (March  12),  by  the  **  Tithe  Question 
Association,"  Lord  Brabourne  endeavoured  to  arouse  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  measure.  He  thought  a  bill  which  did  not 
insist  on  the  re-valuation  of  all  tithe  land  was  worthless ;  that, 
taking  the  Act  of  1836  as  his  basis,  he  held  tithe  to  be  national 
property  to  be  dealt  with  for  national  purposes,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  quite  ready 
to  make  good  to  theii*  clergy  any  deficiency  of  income  which 
might  be  caused  by  putting  tithe  on  a  fair  basis.  He  insisted 
that  this  was  not  a  party  question,  and  that  Lord  Salisbury 
must  not  bo  allowed  to  be  swayed  by  **  persons  of  great  property 
into  an  ecclesiastical  frame  of  mind."  The  chairman  contended 
that  the  bill  was  brought  forward  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
tithe-owner.  In  his  opinion  it  was  conceived  with  a  view  of 
tightening  as  far  as  possible  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country,  and  ensuring  the  safety  of  the  clerical  interest.  The 
Church  was  more  favourably  dealt  with  than  the  lay  tithe-owner, 
and  in  the  Government  proposals  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
were  entirely  ignored.  Another  delegate  said  there  was  not  a 
single  clause  in  the  bill  that  would  do  any  good  to  agriculture, 
or  tend  to  lighten  the  burdens  on  the  land ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  drafted  in  order  to  give  a  premium  to  bad  cultivation. 

Quite  as  significative  of  the  feeling  aroused  by  the  Govern- 
ment measure  were  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Bangor  (where  tithe  disputes  had  been  serious), 
when  a  resolution  was  adopted  generally  disapproving  of  the 
bill. 
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Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  (Bristol^  W.)  therefore  was  under  no 
misapprehension  as  to  the  feeling  of  a  large  section  of  the  country 
when,  in  an  empty  and  languid  House,  he  moved  (May  27)  the 
second  reading  of  the  Government  bill.  The  debate  lasted  two 
nights,  and  was  mainly  characterised  by  decorous  dulness  and 
the  lack  of  incident.  "While  it  was  evident  that  the  measure  did 
not  give  unqualified  satisfaction  to  all  the  followers  of  the 
Ministry,  it  was  attacked  by  the  Eadicals,  and  especially  by  the 
Welsh  members,  on  the  gi'ound  that  all  legislation  perpetuating 
the  tithe  as  Church  property  was  objectionable,  and  the  main 
issue  was  therefore  made  largely  subordinate  to  the  demand  for 
disestabUshment,  in  Wales  at  all  events.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  admitted  the  difl&culty  and  complexity  of  the  question,  but 
claimed  that  the  bill  had  no  reference  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  tithe,  but  only  to  its  continuance.  Lay  tithe,  he  contended, 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  to  corporations,  rested  upon 
as  good  a  title  as  any  other  property,  and  could  no  more  be 
equitably  applied  to  public  purposes,  without  compensation  to  its 
•owners,  than  could  the  watch  in  a  man's  pocket.  Ecclesiastical 
tithe  was  not  national  property  in  Mr.  Dillwyn's  sense,  but  was 
the  property  of  the  Church  or  of  her  ministers,  held  by  them  in 
return  for  certain  religious  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  Parliament  had  no  right  to  devote  it  to  other 
purposes.  It  should  not  be  frittered  away,  and  it  was  a  debt 
legjdly  due  from  the  tithe-payer  to  the  tithe-owner.  He  showed 
that  in  one  part  of  Wales  alone,  in  seventy-five  parishes  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  of  38,9186.  due  for  ecclesiastical  tithe,  in 
1888  and  1889  no  less  than  10,230/.  still  remained  unpaid,  and 
8,000/.  had  been  spent  in  compelling  the  payment  of  the  rest — a 
state  of  things  not  due  to  inability  to  pay,  but  to  the  purposed 
withholding  of  the  money.  The  Welsh  clergy  were  not  wealthy, 
nor  were  they  grasping  or  hard,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
brought  very  nearly  to  starvation  by  this  withholding  of  the  tithe. 
If  this  state  of  things  were  allowed  to  continue,  tithe  in  Wales 
^ould  become  little  more  than  a  voluntary  rate,  and  would 
gradually  disappear;  and  if  it  disappeared  the  rent  would  be 
raised,  and  the  tithe  would  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord. 
But  the  question  was  not  only  a  Welsh  one,  though  it  was  only 
in  Wales  that  rioting  and  disturbance,  **  copied  apparently  from 
Irish  models,"  had  occurred  in  the  collection  of  the  tithe.  The 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  carry  out  the  principle  accepted  by  the 
HoQse  in  the  previous  session,  and  to  impose  the  liability  for  the 
payment  of  the  tithe  directly  on  the  landlord.  There  would  be 
no  harassment  of  distraint,  and  the  Uability  would  be  in  all  cases 
on  the  owner,  to  be  enforced  by  a  receiver  appointed  by  the 
county  court — a  change  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  tenant 
farmer.  The  security  would  be  the  net  rent,  or  the  rent  at  which 
the  land  would  let  from  year  to  year,  and  the  tribunal  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  assessment  was  the  assessment  committee  for  the 
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union.  He  declined  to  reopen  the  system  of  corn  averages,  or 
even  to  consent  to  a  partial  revaluation  of  the  tithe,  and,  though 
the  bill  did  not  propose  anything  like  a  compulsory  or  universal 
redemption  of  tithe,  it  did  propose  so  to  alter  the  law  as  to  afford 
to  either  party  desiring  to  redeem  every  facility  that  could  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  consistently  with  justice.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  limit  of  twenty-five  times  the  commuted 
amount,  and  to  allow  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  fix  the  price  in 
cases  below  20s.,  or  in  the  case  of  building  land.  In  the  case  of 
tithe  of  a  higher  amount  than  20s.  the  board  would  simply 
sanction  any  agreement  the  parties  might  arrive  at.  In  the  case 
of  ecclesiastical  tithe  over  20s.  the  board  might  overrule  the 
objections  of  the  bishop  and  patron  on  satisfying  themselves  that 
the  redemption  was  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  benefice. 

So  many  features  of  the  bill  had  been  adopted  in  deference  to 
the  views  expressed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  when  he  managed  to 
force  the  withdrawal  of  the  previous  year's  bill  that  it  would  have 
been  scarcely  decorous  for  a  hostile  motion  to  come  from  the  front 
Opposition  bench.     Mr.  Picton    (Leicester)^   therefore,  was  put 
forward  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Dissenters  to  move  the  rejection 
of  the  bill.     He  maintained  that  the  subject  ought  to  have  been 
referred,  as  was  suggested  last  year,  to  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses,  and  he  condemned  the  bill  as  **  relaxing  the  hold  of  the 
nation  on  the  tithe,   and  juggling  with   it,   and  turning  the 
nation's  property  into  a  portable  form  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
carried  off  hereafter."     It  was  proposed  to  sell  the  tithes  at  a  re- 
duced rate,  and  thus  to  diminii^h  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
nation ;  and  the  bill  did  nothing  whatever  for  the  reUef  of  the 
farming  interest.     He  objected  strongly  to  the  existence  of  a 
double  power  of  distraint — for  rent  and  for  tithe — and  he  pointed 
to  objectionable  features  in  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  especially 
to  the  large  powers  given  to  "  a  denominational  body  *'  like  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.     The  redemption  price  of  the  tithe 
should  bo  handed  over,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  County  Councils 
of  the  country.     Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  {Mid  Glamorgan),  in  a  maiden 
speech,   opposed  the  bill,  and  declared  that  he  and  the  other 
Welsh  members  would  do  their  utmost  to  defeat  it,  expecting 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  task  the  help  of  the  Radical  and 
Irish  members.   The  bill  was  **  narrowly  conceived,"  and  "  helped 
one  party  alone,"  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  therefore  a 
piece  of  class  legislation.     He  adversely  criticised  many  of  the 
details  of  the  measure,  and  recommended  the  Government,  "•  for 
their  own  sake,"  to  withdraw  it.     Nonconformists  had  no  quarrel 
with  the  Church,  but  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  Establishment ; 
and  if  the  Church  would  only  rely  on  the  voluntary  system 
nothing  more  would  be  heard  of  the  "  starving  clergy  "  in  Wales. 
Mr.  Eendel  {Montgomeryshire) y  Mr.  A.  Thomas  {East  Glamorgan)^ 
and  other  Welsh  members,  contended  that  the  real  solution  of 
the  whole  difficulty  was  to  relieve  Wales  of  the  Established 
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Church;  and  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  (Denbigh,  East),  who,  like 
all  the  other  opponents  of  the  bill,  objected  not  to  the  incidence 
of  tithe,  but  to  its  application,  denounced  the  bill  as  an  attempt 
to  do  that  which  "  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  accompUsh — 
set  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  on  its  legs  again.'*  The 
following  night  the  debate  was  resumed,  but  without  producing 
any  fresh  arguments  or  striking  incidents,  unless  Lord 
Cranborne's  (Lancashire,  N.E.  Danven)  undertaking  to  "  fight 
to  the  death  "  rather  than  allow  the  disestabUshment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  Church  was  intended  to  express  his  father's 
attitude  towards  the  general  question. 

After  at  least  a  dozen  members  had  expressed  their  opinions, 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Derby),  commenting  on  the  want  of  unanimity 
in  regard  to  the  question  on  tha  Ministerial  side  of  the  House, 
denied  that  the  bill  completely  transferred  the  burden  of  paying 
the  rent-charge  from  the  occupier  to  the  owner,  or  abolished  the 
process  of  distress.  He  was  in  favour  of  a  measure  to  put  the 
payment  of  the  tithe  on  the  landlord,  to  abolish  distraint,  and  to 
reduce  the  tithe  if  the  land  required  it.  But  he  contended  that 
this  bill  would  do  none  of  these  things  ;  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  6th  clause  the  tithe  became  rent  and  a  personal  debt  to  the 
landlord,  who  would  be  able,  he  said,  not  only  to  levy  execution 
against  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  would  also  acquire  the  right 
to  distrain  upon  other  goods,  as  well  as  the  remedy  of  ejectment, 
and  this  placed  the  occupier  in  a  far  worse  position  than  he  was 
now.  As  to  the  redemption  clauses,  they  had  been  condenmed 
by  supporters  of  the  Government  as  altogether  unworkable,  and 
the  bill  entirely  failed  to  carry  out  the  promises  the  Government 
made  last  session  in  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  tithe. 

Mr.  Eaikes  (Cambridge  Univ.)  contended  that  the  bill  com- 
pletely carried  out  principles  which  were  approved  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  last  year,  except  in  regard  to  the  provision  for  the  tithe 
being  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  rateable  value,  which,  how- 
ever, he  maintained,  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  proposals 
then  made.  Eeferring  to  the  question  as  it  affected  Wales,  he 
denied  that  the  bill  was  a  punitive  measure,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Kendel,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  win 
the  confidence  of  the  Welsh  people.  The  system  of  collecting 
tithe  under  the  bill  had  been  carried  out  in  Scotland  since  the 
Reformation,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  measure  would  be  re- 
ceived in  the  House  and  in  the  country  as  an  honest  endeavour 
to  throw  the  payment  of  tithes  on  the  right  shoulders. 

A  division  was  then  taken,  and  the  second  reading  agreed  to 
by  289  to  164  votes,  a  far  larger  majority  than  the  Government 
had  anticipated  when  the  debate  began. 

The  Government  were  not  less  fortunate  in  their  Allotments 
Act  (1887)  Amendment  Bill,  the  special  object  of  which  was  to 
provide  for  an  appeal  from  a  sanitary  authority  faihng  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  that  Act.     Brought  in  in  the  first  week  of 
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the  session  (Feb.  17),  it  was  not  until  more  than  a  month  later 
that  Mr.  Eitchie  {Tower  Hainlots)  found  an  opportunity  of  moving 
the  second  reading  (March  24),  immediately  after  Mr.  Balfour 
had  brought  in  his  Land  Purchase  scheme.  In  the  course  of  his 
explanatory  speech,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  said  that  the  Allotments  Act  (1887)  had  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  allotments  granted  voluntarily  either 
by  arrangement  between  the  labourer  and  the  landowner,  or 
between  the  sanitary  authority  and  the  landowner.  There  had, 
however,  been  instances  in  which  the  sanitary  authority  had 
failed  in  proper  cases  to  exercise  its  compulsory  powers,  and,  in 
order  to  meet  such  cases,  the  bill  proposed  to  allow  an  appeal  to 
the  county  council  on  the  representation  of  any  six  qualified 
persons.  The  bill  provided,  moreover,  that  the  county  council 
should  have  power  to  direct  the  sanitary  authority  to  exercise  its 
<;ompulsory  powers  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  delay  he  proposed  to 
move  amendments  in  Committee  conferring  upon  the  county 
council  the  powers  of  the  sanitary  authorities  in  all  cases  where, 
upon  such  appeal,  it  appeared  that  the  sanitary  authority  had 
failed  to  exercise  such  powers. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt,  commenting  in  a  sarcastic  vein  on  the 
meagre  character  of  the  bill  as  compared  with  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Bill,  insisted  that  the  labourer  would  never  rest  satisfied 
until  he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  independence  as  regards 
acquiring  land.  He  maintained  that  the  Act  of  1887  had  proved 
a  complete  failure,  and  ridiculed  the  notion  that  the  bill  would 
improve  it.  Mr.  Stansfeld  {Halifax)  argued  in  favour  of 
establishing  popularly  elected  bodies  in  rural  districts  with  the 
power  to  compulsorily  acquire  land  for  allotments,  and,  if 
necessary,  he  was  prepared  to  give  this  power  to  the  parish. 
Mr.  Chaplin  {lAncolnskire,  Sleafor(I)y  however,  preferred  a  plan 
for  securing  allotments  by  voluntary  means  or  mutual  agreement 
between  the  landowner  and  the  labourer  rather  than  by  compul- 
sion, which  he  objected  to  on  the  ground,  among  other  things, 
that  it  would  necessitate  more  expense ;  and  he  contended  that 
the  labourer  would  much  prefer  to  deal  with  a  private  owner, 
whom  he  could  go  to  in  times  of  depression,  rather  than  a  parish 
board. 

There  was  at  one  moment  an  appearance  that  the  discussion 
might  be  prolonged,  although  it  was  admitted  that  the  bill  was 
only  to  provide  machinery  for  carrying  out  an  already  existing 
law.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  therefore  moved  the  closure,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division ; 
and  by  this  display  of  firmness  the  bill  was  saved  from  the 
general  wreck  of  the  session. 

The  Temperance  question  was  before  the  House  on  many 
occasions  and  under  various  forms  during  the  course  of  the 
session.  No  less  than  three  bills  were  brought  in  to  regulate  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland,  but  in  no  case  did  legis- 
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lation  ensue.  Mr.  Lea  {Londonderry,  S.)  and  Mr.  Johnston 
(Belfast,  S.)  wished  to  extend  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Act  of 
1878  to  those  districts  and  cities  which  had  been  hitherto 
exempt.  The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  on  the  second  read- 
ing (April  23)  supported  the  bill,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
limiting  the  hours  of  opening  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  it 
was  carried  by  242  to  78  votes ;  but  the  result  showed  that  the 
Irish  members  were  themselves  hopelessly  divided  on  the  subject 
— Mr.  Healy  {Lomiford,  N.)  supporting  it  and  Mr.  Sexton 
(Belfast,  W.)  opposing  it ;  so  that  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the 
Committee  stage  (June  18)  it  was  dropped.  Another  and  some- 
what similar  bill,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Biggar  {Cavan,  West),  was 
talked  out  (Feb.  26)  by  Mr.  J.  O'Connor  (Tipperary,  S.)  A  thu-d 
bill,  which  would  have  estabUshed  the  principle  of  local  option  in 
Ireland,  brought  in  (Feb.  12)  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell  {Tyrone,  S.), 
Mr.  J.  Eedmond  {Wexford,  N.),  and  others,  had  a  more  chequered 
career.  In  moving  the  second  reading  (March  26)  Mr.  Eussell 
explained  that  the  bill  did  not  aim  at  the  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traflSc,  but  merely  gave  the  ratepayers  in  towns  and 
districts  in  Ireland  the  right  to  say  to  what  extent  it  should  be 
carried  on.  It  provided  that  the  ratepayers  of  any  locality  might 
decree  (1)  that  there  should  be  no  public-houses  and  no  sale  of 
liquor,  or  (2)  how  many  licensed  houses  there  should  be,  or  (3) 
whether  new  licences  should  be  granted  or  not.  Mr.  J.  O'Connor 
(Tipperary,  S.),  in  a  speech  of  two  hours,  moved  an  amendment 
declaring  legislation  on  the  subject  inexpedient  until  the  House 
was  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  local  authorities 
to  be  created  under  the  promised  Irish  Local  Government  Bill, 
Again  the  Irish  members  were  unable  to  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  course  to  pursue ;  some  speaking  in  favour  of  the  bill 
and  others  in  support  of  the  amendment.  At  length  Mr.  T.  W. 
Bussell  moved  the  closure,  which  was  carried  by  165  to  79  votes  ; 
but  by  the  next  division  Mr.  O'Connor's  resolution  was  agreed  to 
by  131  to  124,  and  the  bill  was  left  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. To  this  condition  Mr.  T.  Lea  {Londonderry,  S,)  attempted 
to  put  an  end  by  moving  (April  22)  to  allow  the  bill  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  notwithstanding  the  previous  resolution.  This  was 
supported  by  the  Chief  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
but  opposed  by  Mr.  Baumann  {Camherwell,  Peckham),  Mr.  J. 
O'Connor,  and  others.  The  closure  was  again  had  recourse  to, 
and  having  been  agreed  to  and  Mr.  Baumann's  amendment 
negatived,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  139  to  19  ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  strong  expression  of  opinion  no  further  progress 
was  made  with  the  bill.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Govern- 
ment found  itself  in  a  minority,  and  in  each  it  might  have  avoided 
the  result.  Dr.  Clark  {Caithness-shire),  in  moving  the  second 
reading  (March  26)  of  his  bill  dealing  with  Scotch  Parliamentary 
elections,  explained  that  its  object  was  to  throw  the  expense  on 
the  local  rates,  and  to  definitely  fix  the  charge  which  returning 
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ofl&cers  might  make.  The  Lord  Advocate  was  willing  to  accept 
the  latter  half  of  the  bill,  although  objecting  to  adding  farther 
charges  to  the  already  overburdened  rates,  and  was  willing  to 
allow  the  bill  to  pass  into  Committee.  Mr.  M.  Stewart  (-BLtrfc- 
aidbrightshire),  however,  one  of  the  few  Scotch  Conservative 
members,  moved  to  postpone  the  second  reading  for  six  months, 
and  this  was  agreed  to  by  136  to  123. 

On  Mr.  Buchanan's  (Edinburgh,  W.)  resolution  urging  the 
duty  of  maintaining  rights  of  way  in  Scotland  (March  18)  the 
feeling  of  the  House  was  even  more  strongly  expressed.  Mr. 
Buchanan  called  attention  in  a  very  forcible  speech  to  the 
constant  encroachment  on  and  frequent  loss  of  public  rights  of 
way,  owing  to  the  insufl&ciency  of  the  existing  law.  He  there- 
fore proposed  that  county  councils  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  vindicating  and  protecting  such  rights,  and  that  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  a  cheaper  and  more  expe- 
ditious mode  of  determining  disputed  cases.  Mr.  Bryce  (Aber- 
deen, IF.),  who  had  in  former  sessions  been  prominent  in  advo- 
cating the  rights  of  the  public  to  access  to  mountains  and  lochs, 
supported  the  resolution,  as  did  many  other  Scotch  members. 
Mr.  M.  Stewart  (Kirkcudhrightshire) ,  however,  again  intervened, 
opposing  it  on  the  ground  that  the  present  remedies  for  protect- 
ing rights  of  way  were  suflScient ;  and  he  also  objected  to  more 
work  being  thrown  upon  the  county  councils.  Mr.  J.  Chamber- 
lain (Birmingham,  IF.),  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  question 
was  pre-eminently  one  to  be  dealt  with  by  county  councils,  and 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  give  a  favourable  consideration 
to  the  resolution.  The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Robertson  (Buteshire), 
however,  failed  to  see  that  a  suflScient  pubUc  grievance  had  been 
made  out  to  justify  the  resolution ;  but  if  it  were  shown  that  public 
rights  were  in  danger  of  being  infringed  upon,  the  Government 
would  see  whether  means  couJd  not  be  devised  for  their  pro- 
tection. On  a  division  Mr.  Buchanan's  motion  was  carried  by 
110  to  97,  leaving  the  Government  in  a  minority ;  the  Liberal 
Unionists  voting  with  the  Opposition.  A  bill  founded  on  this 
resolution  was  subsequently  brought  in  (March  31),  but  it  was 
not  proceeded  with. 

In  another  case,  the  volunteer  force  again  furnished  a  Con- 
servative member  with  the  means  of  inflicting  a  severe  defeat 
upon  the  responsible  head  of  the  War  Oflice,  as  had  been  done  by 
the  Liberals  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  oflice.  On  a  question 
of  supply  (March  13),  General  Sir  E.  Hamley  (BirkenJiead) 
called  attention  to  the  position  of  the  volunteers  and  the  method 
of  equipping  them,  and  moved  a  resolution  (which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Vincent)  urging  that  all  deficiencies  of  equipment  which 
are  necessary  to  efficiency,  and  all  debts  of  corps  properly  in- 
curred on  that  account,  should  be  made  good  from  the  public 
revenue.  He  severely  condemned  the  Adjutant-General's  circular 
requiring  increased  efficiency  as  regards  equipment,  which^  he 
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argued,  would  very  seriously  afifect  the  volunteer  force,  and,  in- 
sisting that  no  kind  of  justilication  could  be  found  for  calling  on 
the  volunteers  to  provide  their  own  equipment,  he  contended 
that  the   threatened   deprivation  of  the  capitation   allowance, 
which,  he   remarked,  had   been   scrupulously  proportioned   to 
€Xi)enses  declared  to  be  necessary,  must  in  many  cases  result  in 
financial  ruin.    Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  (Birmingham,  W.)  challenged 
the  Government  to  state  delinitely  whether  the  military  author- 
ities considered  the  volunteers  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
defence  of  the  country,  because  if  they  did  the  expense  of  their 
proper  equipment,  he  contended,  ought  not  to  fall  uix)n  indi- 
viduals, but  upon  the  whole  community.   The  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  War  Office,  Mr.  Brodrick  (Surreif,  Guildford),  maintained 
that  the  circular  merely  re(]uired  an  efficiency  with  regard  to 
equipment  which  could  easily  be  secured  if  the  existing  capitation 
grant  were  properly  and  economically  administered.  The  present 
Government  htul  increased  the  jjjrant  to  volunteers  by  160,000Z. 
a  year,  which  was  an  increase  of  about  15«.  per  man ;  and  if  any 
additional  sum  were  needed,  the  Government  thought  that  it 
ought   not   to   fall   on   the  Imperial  exchequer,  but  should  be 
provided  by  those  who  did  not  serve  in  the  force.     As  far  as 
the  circular  was  concerned,  there  was  no  intention  to  use  it  to 
decrease  the  force,  but  corps  which  were  not  up  to  the  state 
of  efficiency  required  would  be  treated  with  every  consideration. 
Bir  H.  Havelock-Allan  (Durham,  S,K,)  objected  to  the  expense 
of  necessary  equipments  being  allowed  to  depend  on   private 
resources ;  and  Colonel  Blundell  suggested  that  they  should  be 
provided  by  the  State  and  the  capitation  grant  proportionately 
reduced.   The  Secretary  for  War,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  (Lincolnahiref 
Horncastle),  in  making  an  appeal  to  the  House  to  bring  the 
discussion  to  a  close,  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  local  sub- 
scriptions, which,  he  thought,  would  be  discouraged  if  the  re- 
commendation in  the  resolution  were  adopted ;  and  after  some 
further  conversation,  in  which  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by 
Mr.  Salt  and  others  at  the  view  taken  by  the  Government,  Sir 
E.  Hamley  asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  resolution.     This,  how- 
ever, was  refused,  and  on  a  division  being  taken  the  resolution 
was  carried  against  the  Government  by  135  to  lOti.    There  were, 
of  course,  loud  cries  of  **  Resign !  '*  at  the  result  being  known;  but 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  vote,  although  evidence  was  after- 
wards given  that  the  War  Office  was  making  an  effort  to  raise 
the  effective  value  of  the  volunteers  to  a  higher   level.     The 
matter,  however,  was  one  recpiiring  great  tact  and  care,  for  it 
was  well  known  that  in  the  opinion  of  experienced  soldiers  the 
volunteer  force  would  offer  but  very  little  practical  help  in  the 
case  of  real  war,  whilst  for  reasons  of  policy  it  was  important 
that  they  should  be  induced  to  maintain  their  numbers,  and  if 
possible  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  learning  the  true  require- 
ments of  military  discipline. 
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The  whole  question  of  the  state  of  the  national  defences  was, 
however,  fully  set  before  the  public  in  the  debates  on  the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates,  and  by  the  long-expected  reports  of  Lord 
Hartington's  Committee.  The  Army  Estimates  for .  1890-91 
showed  a  further  demand  for  men  and  money,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plan  by  which  the  Government  hoped  to  make  the 
small  body  of  EngUsh  troops,  as  compared  with  foreign  armies, 
effective  and  homogeneous.  The  total  number  of  men  required 
for  the  service  of  the  year  was  set  down  at  153,483,  as  compared 
with  152,282— an  increase  of  1,201  men;  the  net  expenditure 
also  rising  from  17,328,082Z.  in  1889-90,  to  17,717,800Z.  in  the- 
current  year.  In  the  memorandum  which  accompanied  the 
estimates,  the  Secretary  for  War  explained  the  chief  causes  of 
variation  between  the  present  and  past  year's  expenditure,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  increase  being  due  to  the  rising  price  of  fuel, 
provisions,  and  of  various  materials,  the  cost  of  the  new  maga- 
zine rifle,  and  the  additional  men  required  for  non-effective 
services.  The  estabUshment,  with  the  exception  of  certain  further 
additions  to  colonial  corps,  remained  practically  unaltered.  In 
spite  of  the  increasing  rate  of  wages  for  unskilled  labour,  and 
other  causes  adverse  to  recruiting,  the  report  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Kecruiting  was,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The 
effect  of  a  slight  reduction  in  the  standard  for  gunners  of  the 
Eoyal  Artillery  had  been  to  attract  the  necessary  men  to  that 
arm  of  the  service.  No  less  than  13,122  militiamen  and  1,462 
volunteers  had  enlisted  in  the  army  during  the  previous  year. 
The  Army  Eeserve  now  exceeded  54,000,  the  increase  being 
specially  marked  amongst  men  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery.  The  im- 
provement in  trade,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
by  inducing  more  men  to  purchase  their  discharges,  had  led  to 
a  decrease  of  2,673  in  the  number  of  enrolled  militiamen ;  but 
the  number  of  militia  submarine  miners,  to  the  raising  of  which 
much  importance  was  attached,  showed  a  satisfactory  increase. 
Mr.  Stanhope  believed  that  the  supply  of  recruits  would  be 
considerably  stimulated  by  the  readjustment  of  miUtia  establish- 
ments. Improvements  of  various  kinds  were  promised  in  the 
training  of  the  militia,  and  certain  readjustments  in  their  establish- 
ments, and  in  those  of  the  volunteer  infantry,  of  whom  the  num- 
bers showed  a  reduction  of  2,350  enrolled  men.  To  meet  this  the 
Secretary  for  War  proposed  to  give  certain  attractions,  in  the 
shape  of  extra  allowances  for  attending  camp,  every  volunteer 
in  future  having  the  right  to  join  a  marching  column  or  to  go 
into  camp  once  a  year.  Further  expenditure  would  also  be  in- 
curred by  the  equipment  of  twelve  new  batteries  of  volimteer 
artillery  and  by  the  appointment  of  an  additional  inspector  of 
musketry.  The  net  result  of  the  various  changes  in  the  vote 
for  the  militia  and  auxiliary  forces  was  an  increase  of  26,30OZ. 
Vote  1  showed  a  net  increase  of  01,000/.,  which  would  have  been 
considerably  larger  without  the  increased  contributions  expected 
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from  certain  colonies  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  their  defence.  This 
subject,  which  had  been  little  examined  of  late  years,  had  been 
carefully  scrutinised  by  the  departments  concerned,  and  the 
result  was  the  demand  for  additional  contributions  in  all  cases 
where  the  circumstances  fully  justified  it.  Deferred  pay,  the 
charge  for  which  was  now  approaching  its  maximum,  coming  into 
foU  operation  for  the  first  time,  absorbed  no  less  than  50,000Z. 
The  growth  of  the  corps  being  raised  for  our  colonial  garrisons 
and  of  the  Army  Reserve  at  home  accounted  for  34,000Z.  The 
vote  for  provisions  (Vote  5),  notwithstanding  some  reduction  in 
the  price  of  forage,  involved  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  ration 
ind  of  fuel,  and  the  result  was  that  the  supply  portion  of  the 
vote  was  swollen  by  42,000/.  Vote  G,  for  armaments  and  war- 
like stores,  showed  an  ever-increasing  expenditure,  mainly  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  the  magazine  rifie,  and  the  effect  of  this 
heavy  charge  must  be  felt  for  some  years  to  come.  According  to 
previoas  experience,  the  cost  of  its  production  might  be  exi>ected 
gradually  to  diminish,  but  the  saving  so  obtained  would  probably 
have  to  be  utilised  in  hastening  the  issue,  as  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  one  calibre  to  another  was  undoubtedly  both  incon- 
venient and  expensive.  In  addition  to  the  magazine  rifle,  more- 
over, a  complete  re-armament  of  our  field  army  in  all  respects 
▼as  going  forward.  The  progress  of  invention  had  devised  im- 
proved field  guns,  pistols,  swords,  and  general  accoutrements. 
And,  lastly,  the  improvements  in  the  defences  of  our  ports  and 
coaling  stations  had  for  the  time  thrown  upon  this  vote  an  enor- 
mously increased  charge  for  the  lighter  armament,  and  for  the 
completion  of  our  system  of  submarine  mining. 

The   discussion   on  the  first  votes  of  the  Army  Estimates 
(Ifarch  13)  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  inaugurated  by  a  defeat 
of  the  Government  on  the  question  of  increasing  the  grant  to 
volunteers.     This  rebuff  did  not,  however,  prevent  Mr.  Stanhope 
making  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  statement  upon  tho  state? 
of  our  defences,  which  called  forth  encomiums  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.   He  admitted  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
estimates,  but  the  need  of  important  changes  in  or<:;anisation  and 
in  armament  rendered  such  increase  inevitable,     ilr.  Stanhope 
described  at  some  length  the  scheme  for  home  defence,  wliich 
he  declared  to  depend  upon  large  measures  of  decentralisatitm. 
Aldershot,  for  example,  was  provided  with  everything  recjuired 
in  (^tse  of  war  by  the  forces  quartered  there,  whereas  under  the 
plans  so  long  adhered  to  l)y  the  War  Ofiici*  everything  would 
have  had  to  be  got  from  Woolwich.   Other  storehouses,  at  South- 
ampton, Caterham,  Chatham,  and  elsewhere,  were  said  also  to 
be  practically  complete.     In  fact,  we  were  rapidly  approaching  a 
time  when  every  unit  of  the  defensive  scheme  would  know  exactly 
where  to  concentrate  in  case  of  ne(Kl,  and  where  to  find  all  it 
rtores  without  reference   to   headquarters.     Harness,  saddlery, 
•nd  camp  equipments  were^  with  few  exceptions,  in  eiiftVAv\o.ft^ 
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and  Mr.  Stanhope  expressed  himself  as  greatly*  pleased  with 
the  arrangements  for  obtaining  horses  and  other  transport. 
Defensive  positions  for  the  volunteers  as  the  second  line  of 
defence  had  been  secured,  and  plans  for  the  rapid  construction 
of  fieldworks  as  required  duly  drawn  up.  At  one  time  it  had 
been  thought  that  money  was  to  be  thrown  away  in  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  fortifications ;  but  expenditure  of  this  kind, 
Mr.  Stanhope  declared,  was  to  be  limited  to  the  building  of 
storehouses  in  convenient  situations.  Mr.  Stanhope  assured  the 
House  that  a  substantial  improvement  had  really  been  effected 
in  the  ordnance  supply.  The  ordnance  factories,  indeed,  had 
beaten  the  contractors,  who  had  to  contend  with  the  want  of 
plant  and  of  experience  due  to  the  long  persistence  of  the  War 
Office  in  a  policy  which  deprived  the  country  of  the  services  of 
private  enterprise.  Only  sixty-seven  guns  over  six  inches  had 
been  received  in  the  course  of  the  year  instead  of  seventy-nine. 
The  coaling  stations  were  at  last  receiving  proper  attention.  The 
guns  for  Singapore  had  been  despatched,  and  those  for  Hong- 
kong were  beginning  to  be  supplied.  Those  for  Table  Bay  and 
Aden  would  follow  shortly,  while  Colombo  and  other  places  would 
be  suppUed  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Compressed  peUets  of  black 
powder  were  at  present  in  use,  but  the  new  smokeless  powder 
had  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  pitch  of  excellence,  and 
arrangements  were  in  progress  for  its  manufacture  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  a  satisfactory  advance  had  been  made  with  submarine 
mining.  The  total  number  of  men  in  the  garrisons  at  our 
coaling  stations  amounted  to  125,000,  besides  local  levies,  and 
ample  provision  had  been  made  for  their  reinforcement  whenever 
necessary.  Describing  in  detail  the  scheme  of  home  defences, 
Mr.  Stanhope  said  great  progress  had  been  made  during  the  past 
year  with  regard  to  the  mobilisation  of  volunteer  artillery,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  this  branch  of  the  service  the 
permanent  staff-sergeants  would  undergo  an  annual  training  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  Government  would  provide  the  force  with 
harness.  The  shooting  in  the  army,  too,  had  greatly  improved, 
and  it  was  decided  that  during  the  year  the  Army  Reserve  should 
be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  new  magazine  rifle.  Among  other 
subjects  with  which  the  Secretary  for  War  dealt  was  that  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps,  in  which  an  important  scheme  of  reorganisa- 
tion had  been  carried  out  without  increase  of  expense,  and,  as 
regarded  the  miUtia,  he  had  sanctioned,  he  said,  most  of  the 
reforms  recommended  by  the  Committee  which  inquired  into  the 
condition  of  that  force,  especially  the  proposals  made  for  the  better 
instruction  of  miUtia  officers  and  for  improving  the  efficiency  of 
the  non-commissioned  ranks.  He  next  gave  a  favourable  account 
of  the  progress  made  in  the  Ordnance  Department,  remarking 
that  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  re-armament  of 
our  imperial  fortresses  at  home  and  abroad  would  be  completed 
within  the  time  and  within  the  price  mentioned  in  the  Imperial 
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Defence  Act.  Eeferriug  next  to  the  new  magazine  rifle,  he  said 
he  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  during  the  coming  financial 
year  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  regular  troops  in  this  country  and  in 
India  would  be  supplied  with  this  weapon,  and,  in  order  to  enable 
all  the  troops  to  carry  only  one  kind  of  ammunition,  carbines 
and  machine-guns  of  the  same  calibre  were  in  process  of  manu- 
facture. The  re-armament  of  the  Horse  and  Field  Artillery  was 
also  proceeding  satisfactorily ;  progress  had  been  made  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  Brennan  torpedo,  and  ample  provision  had 
been  made  for  an  adequate  reserve  of  stores  and  clothing. 
Means  had  also  been  taken  to  prevent  sweatuig,  and  special 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  rations. 

A  short  desultory  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  {Stirlbu/  Burr/h),  referring  to  the 
absence  of  the  advocates  of  economy,  urged  the  House  not  to  pass 
the  vote  for  men  and  pay  without  in  some  way  marking  its  sense 
of  the  serious  increase  in  expenditure.  His  appeal,  however, 
met  with  no  response,  and  the  votes  were  agreed  to  without  a 
division. 

Lord  George  Hamilton's  explanatory  statement  of  the  Navy 
Estimates  was  much  more  elaborate  that  his  colleague's  short 
fiommary  of  the  causes  of  increase  and  decrease  in  the  several 
votes  for  Army  services.  According  to  this  statement,  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  upon  the  navy  for  the  ensuhig  financial,  year 
was  18,786,600?.,  being  an  increase  of  101,200/.  over  the  Esti- 
mates for  1889-90.  A  special  Act  of  the  previous  session,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  sanctioned  once  for  all  the  expenditure  of 
twenty-one  and  a-half  millions  upon  specified  undertakings, 
eleven  and  a-half  millions  being  voted  year  by  year  as  part  of 
the  annual  provision  for  the  navy,  while  ten  millions  were 
<$harged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  thus  constituting  a  source 
of  naval  revenue  independent  of  the  annual  votes.  Moreover, 
the  Act  fixed  a  minimum  of  2,650,000/.  to  be  exi)ended  in  each 
year  for  five  financial  years  upon  dockyard  shipbuilding,  and 
€00,000Z.  to  be  yearly  expended  during  the  same  period  upon  arma- 
ment. If  these  sums  were  not  fully  spent  in  any  one  year,  the 
balance  miexpended  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty 
in  such  fashion  that  the  available  total  for  the  whole  term  would 
suffer  no  reduction.  Thirty-eight  vessels  were  to  be  built  w^ith 
this  money,  and,  according  to  Lord  George  Hamilton's  statement, 
of  these  twenty-one  were  already  begun,  seven  would  be  begun 
in  the  coming  year,  and  ten  of  the  lighter  types  would  be  left  to 
b^in  after  March  1891.  Thirty-two  vessels  were  to  be  built  by 
contract  out  of  the  ten  millions  set  apart  and  charged  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  Of  these  twenty-six  had  been  ordered 
during  the  financial  year  1889-90.  The  remaining  six  were 
torpedo  gunboats,  capable  of  rapid  construction,  and  held  over 
for  the  present  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  latest  ex- 
perience.    Thus  the  effect  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act  was  to  fix 
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an  irreducible  dockyard  programme  for  five  years,  the  cost  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Estimates,  and  in  addition  to  provide 
during  the  same  five  years  ten  millions'  worth  of  ships  built  by 
contract,  and  not  appearing  in  the  annual  accounts.  Ships 
begun  earlier  than  last  year  had  to  be  completed  out  of  the  sums 
charged  in  the  Estimates.  The  Admiralty  expected  that  the 
whole  of  them  would  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  incoming 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  Blake  and  the  Blenheim.  Ten. 
which  ought  to  have  been  finished  had  been  delayed  for  various 
reasons  of  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  kind.  The  vessels  building 
by  contract  for  Australian  service  under  the  Imperial  Defence 
Act  of  1888  had  also  been  delayed,  but  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  statement  then 
went  on  to  deal  with  the  new  designs  for  ships,  the  improvements 
in  boilers,  machinery,  coal  transport,  and  other  matters.  More 
generally  interesting,  however,  was  the  assurance  that  the  supply 
of  heavy  guns  showed  a  very  notable  improvement,  and  that  the 
stock  of  ammunition  had  been  considerably  increased.  Whilst 
recognising  the  need  of  having  a  few  110-ton  guns  for  the  navy, 
the  memorandum  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Admiralty  no 
longer  considered  their  extended  use  desirable,  and  that  the 
department  would  revert  quickly  to  less  costly  and  more 
manageable  armament. 

Ao  addition  of  3,400  men,  chiefly  stokers  and  engine-room 
artificers,  following  upon  the  increase  of  3,000  men  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  making  a  total  of  68,800  men  and  boys,  including 
marines,  indicated  not  only  an  increase  of  the  number  of  ships 
in  commission,  but  also  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  skilled  men 
to  take  charge  of  our  costly  machinery.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  statement  was  the  complete  change  to 
be  made  in  the  Channel  Squadron.  Hitherto  it  had  been  com- 
posed of  the  older  ironclads,  broadside,  vessels  capable  of  carrying 
large  complements  of  men ;  it  being  assumed  that  these  men 
would  be  capable  at  a  moment's  notice  of  taking  over  the  more 
modern  ships  of  the  reserve.  The  Channel  Squadron  hence- 
forward was  to  consist  of  modern  ships  of  high  speed  and  great 
coal  endurance.  Four  sea-going  ironclads  were  also  to  take  the 
place  of  the  wooden  hulks  serving  as  flagships  in  the  home  ports. 
When  this  change  was  carried  out  there  would  be  a  large  force 
in  home  waters  available  for  active  service  at  short  notice,  and 
quite  independent  of  the  remodelled  Channel  Squadron.  There 
would  be  the  four  ii'onclad  flagships  in  full  commission  and  ready 
for  sea  at  a  few  hours'  notice  ;  the  nine  ironclads  in  commission 
and  associated  with  the  coastguard  system,  which  were  to  be  fit 
for  service  at  forty-eight  hours'  notice ;  and,  finally,  the  first- 
class  steam  reserve  in  the  home  ports,  which  was  to  comprise 
six  ironclads,  two  belted  cruisers,  and  sixteen  cruisers,  besides 
gunboats  and  torpedo-boats.  All  these  would  be  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  going  to  sea  at  five  days'  notice.    Some  of  the  iron- 
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elade,  the  older  types  and  unfit  to  go  far  from  home,  would  be, 
nevertheless,  formidable  vessels  for  coast  defence.  Though  the 
Channel  Squadron  retained  its  name  and  its  present  head- 
quarters, it  would  be  relieved  of  the  more  urgent  duties  of  home 
defence,  and  after  undergoing  the  conversion  described  would 
command  in  case  of  need  a  very  wide  area.  At  the  same  time 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  was  raised  to  a  force  of  ten  battle- 
ships and  two  belted  cruisers,  at  which  strength  it  was  to  be 
permanently  kept. 

The  care  with  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had 
prepared  his  statement  found  its  reward  in  the  readiness  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  gi-ant  liim  the  supplies  necessary  to  carry 
his  proposals  into  effect.  In  the  course  of  a  single  evening,  with 
the  exception  of  that  for  provisions,  all  the  Navy  votes  were  taken 
with  little  debate  or  demur,  as  well  as  a  large  supplementary 
Tote  of  350,000/.  for  naval  armaments  for  the  year  just  closing. 
Mr.  Gourley  (Sumhrland),  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  moved  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  designs  under  which  ships 
were  built  and  equipped  for  the  navy,  basmg  his  view  on  the  dis- 
closures made  before  the  Committee  on  Naval  Expenditure.  This 
pro))osal,  however,  found  no  support  even  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House,  as  it  seemed  a  more  than  usually  ridiciJous  function  for 
a  select  committee  to  have  to  settle  the  design  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  (lUadfnnl,  (\),  whose  services  at  the 
Admiralty  had  been  hardly  such  as  to  command  confidence  in 
his  judgment,  put  forward  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the  ship- 
building programme  of  the  (iovcrnment,  to  which  his  former 
colleagues  gave  no  support  either  by  their  presence  or  their 
advocacy.  His  most  important  contention  was  that  the  increase 
in  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  coming  year  would  only  have  the 
effect  of  leading  other  nations  to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  The  long-standing  and  increasing  rivalry  between  the 
sailing  and  engineering  branches  found  its  spokesman  in  Sir  J. 
Colomb  (Toirrr  Ilamlrts)  and  Mr.  Knatcli])ull-Hugessen  (Knit, 
FarrrHham),  the  latter  urging  that  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the 
naval  engineer  officers  on  tlic  (jucstions  of  rank  and  pay  should 
be  removed,  so  that  the  importanct*  of  steam  power  in  every  part 
of  the  ship-of-war  should  be  recognised  by  i>lacing  the  scientific 
branch  on  a  footing  of  ((luality  with  otlier  otVu-ers.  Sir  J. 
Colomb  held  to  the  old  view  that  the  executive  of  a  ship  must  be 
supreme,  and  that  rank  and  responsibility  were  inseparable;  and 
he  expressed  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  the  engineer  officers 
were  in  reality  badly  treated.  The  votes  wen*  then  agreed  to 
iR-ith  little  further  debate. 

Tlie  reports  of  the  iJoyal  Commission  a])pointed  to  in(iuire 
into  the  civil  and  professional  a(lministrati(m  of  tint  naval  and 
military  departments,  and  the  relation  of  those  departments  to 
each  other  and  to  the  Treasurv,  attracted  considerable  attention. 
The  Commission,   which  was  appointed   on  June  7,  1888,  con- 
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sisted  of  Lord  Hartington  (chairman),  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
Lord  Revelstoke,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Richards,  General 
Henry  Brackenbury,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Ismay,  with  Major  G.  S- 
Clarke,  R.E.,  as  secretary.     Much  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
Commissioners  was  given  on  the  understanding  that  it  would 
not  be  published,  but  a  very  full  precis  of  the  opinion  of  the 
principal  witnesses  was  appended  to  the  report.     The  first  ques- 
tion  dealt   with   by  the    Commission   was    the  machinery   for 
securing  harmony  and    intelligent    co-operation   between    the 
two   departments    which    divide    the   duty   of    defending   the 
Empu-e.     Hitherto   that  machinery   had   been   so   exceedingly 
defective  that  for  some  important  purposes  it  might  be  said  not 
to  have   existed.      The   Commissioners   observed   that    **  it   is 
assumed  without  adequate  grounds  that  each  will  be,  in  time 
of  need,  prepared  to  give  the  assistance  essential  to,  or  highly 
necessary  for  the  efficiency  of,  the  other."     So  inadequate  were 
the  grounds  for  this  assumption  that  a  fundamental  question 
of  principle   remained  unsettled.     It  was   maintained   by  the 
Admiralty  that  in  case  of  war  the  movements  of  the  fleet  ought 
not  to  be  hampered  by  previous  engagements   to   satisfy   the 
demands  of  the  War  Office.     By  the  military   authorities,   on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  it  was  essential  to  their 
combinations  that  they  should  know  beforehand  with  considerable 
precision  to  what  extent  they  could  rely  upon  naval  co-operation* 
At  any  rate  there  was  no  working  agreement  upon  the  point.    This 
was  well  described  by  the  Commissioners  as  an  *'  unsatisfactory 
and  dangerous  condition  of  affairs. ' '  They  examined  and  dismissed 
two  proposals  for  providing  a  remedy — the  first  that  the  two  ser- 
vices should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  single  Minister ;  and 
the  second,  that  each  should  be  under  the  supreme  control  of  a 
professional  chief,  while  a  civilian  Minister  of  high  rank  should 
settle  with  each  the  amount  pf  his  annual  expenditure  and  should 
form  the  channel  of  communication.   On  this  point  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  expressed  his  dissent  from   his  colleagues,  and   put 
forward  a  memorandum  of  his  own  in  which  he  advocated  the 
following  radical  changes,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  ParUament 
would  be  enabled  to  do  what  it  had  never  been  able  to  do — namely, 
to   detect  and  punish  the  maladministration  of  an  individual. 
To  this  end,  he  suggested  that  the  offices  actually  in  existence  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should 
be  abolished,  and  in  their  places  he  proposed  to  create  three  new 
officers.     1.  A  Commander-in-Chief  or  Lord  High  Admiral   of 
the  Navy,  having,  subject  to  the  Government,  supreme  control 
over  and  responsibility  for  naval  administration  ;  naval  training, 
naval  experience,  and  naval  eminence  being  the  qualification  for 
this  office.  2.  A  Commander-in-Chief  or  Captain-General  of  the 
Army,  having,  subject  to  the  Government,  supreme  control  over 
and  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  army ;  military 
training,  miUtary  experience,  and  military  eminence  being  the 
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qualification  for  this  office.  These  two  appointments  were  to  be 
tenable  for  live  years,  their  holders  to  be  Privy  Councillors,  and 
should  be  summoned  to  all  Cabinet  Councils  when  naval  and  mili- 
tary questions  were  under  consideration.  They  were  also  to  be 
created  peers,  in  order  to  brintr  them  into  immediate  contact 
with  Parliament.  These  two  Ministers  would  each  of  them  be 
assisted  by  (1)  a  chief  of  the  staff,  and  (2)  a  linancial  secretary, 
with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  dutv  it  would 
be  to  explain  and,  if  necessary,  to  defend  in  that  assembly 
naval  or  military  administration  in  detail.  8.  For  the  purpose 
of  (1)  preserving  and  ensuring  the  financial  control  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  Government,  of  (2)  supplying  the  much-n(?edcd  link 
between  the  two  services,  so  that  ono  great  object — viz.  imperial 
defence — should  be  more  completely  attainted,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  proposed  that  there  should  bo  created  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  and  Treasurer  for  the  Sea  and  Land  Forces  of 
the  Crow^n.  This  Minister  would  settle  with  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  services  the  amount  of  annual  expenditure  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet ;  he  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  with 
presenting  to  and  defending  in  Parliament  those  estimates  and 
that  expenditure.  He  would  be  charged,  further,  with  a  third 
great  duty — viz.  with  the  control,  management  of,  and  respon- 
sibility for,  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  with  the  making  of 
the  great  contracts  for  the  army  and  the  navy.  He  would,  as 
it  were,  set  up  and  carry  on  a  great  shop  from  which  the  military 
and  naval  heads  would  procure  most  of  the  supplies  which 
they  needed.  The  main  outlines  of  expenditure  having  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  professional  Ministers  in  conjunction  with 
the  proposed  Secretary  of  State,  this  latter  would  not  interfere 
nor  necessarily  be  held  respon8ii)le  for  the  administration  of  the 
services,  excepting  in  so  far  as  he  might  have  undertaken  to 
provide  those  services  with  ordnance  and  other  supplies,  and  in 
so  far  as  his  duty  lay  in  auditing  the  accounts  and  in  testing 
the  stores  in  hand.  The  Secretary  of  State  as  proposed  would 
be  assisted  by  (1)  a  Permanent  Inider-Secretary  of  State,  (2)  a 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State,  (8)  an  Accountant  and 
Auditor-General,  (4)  a  Controller  of  Ordnance  and  Supplies, 
under  whom  w^ould  be  (^0  the  Head  of  the  Ordnance  Factories, 
(6)  the  Director  of  Contracts.  The  control  and  interference^  now 
exercised  by  the  Treasury  over  army  and  navy  expenditure 
would,  under  the  proposed  scheme^,  cease  and  determine.  So  also 
would  the  audit  of  th(?  Controlh.T  or  Auditor-Cieneral.  Lord 
R.  Churchill  suggested  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  his 
Accountant  and  Auditor-General,  should  ])ersonally  explain  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  Connnittee  of  Pul)lic  Accounts,  army  and 
navy  expenditure. 

Among  the  other  separate  suggestions  Sir  K.  Temple  dissented 
from  the  expression  to  the  effect  that  the  First  Naval  Lord  was  de 
facto  Chief  of  the  Staff*  to  the  First  Lord,  holding  that  the  First 
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Naval  Lord  was  more  properly  First  Naval  Councillor.  Sir 
Frederick  Eichards  suggested  that  it  was  not  possible  that  the 
Admiralty  could  under  any  circumstances  give  to  the  War  Office 
a  general  arite  helium  assurance  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  troops 
and  stores  to  foreign  depots  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities ; 
and  further  that,  subject  to  the  necessary  constitutional  supre- 
macy of  the  First  Lord,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  must  be 
co-equal,  no  such  distinction  being  drawn  between  the  First 
Naval  Lord  and  his  professional  colleagues  as  was  contemplated  in 
the  report.  General  Brackenbury  dissented  from  the  view  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  combining  the  navy  and  army  under  a  single 
head,  holding  that  the  two  departments  ought  to  be  controlled, 
for  purposes  of  imperial  defence,  by  one  authority.  Mr.  Ismay, 
whilst  insisting  strongly  that  a  Council  of  Defence  was  essential, 
could  not  concur  in  the  suggestion  that  it  should  contain  non- 
official  members.  The  Commissioners,  however,  were  more  dis- 
posed to  support  Mr.  Ismay's  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  they 
abstained  from  wholly  endorsing  it.  According  to  their  scheme, 
there  would  be  a  Naval  and  Military  Council  of  Defence,  consisting 
of  the  Parliamentary  heads  of  the  two  services,  with  their  prin- 
cipal advisers,  and  presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister,  to  which 
should  be  referred  all  large  questions  of  naval  and  military 
policy.  The  council  thus  constituted  wQuld  be  called  together 
only  when  the  Prime  Minister  might  feel  the  need  of  advice  on 
some  question  of  importance,  the  solution  of  which  depended 
upon  professional  and  technical  knowledge.  At  other  times  the 
heads  of  each  department  would  be  independent  and  supreme  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  action. 

In  the  internal  administration  of  the  Admiralty  the  Com- 
missioners did  not  find  very  much  that  called  for  alteration. 
Under  the  system  in  force,  practically  the  administration  of  the 
navy  devolved  upon  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  direct  the 
general  business  of  their  departments  on  their  own  responsibility, 
but  referred  questions  of  special  importance  for  the  decision  of 
the  First  Lord.  This  constitution  did  not  conform  to  the  terms 
of  the  patent  creating  commissioners  to  execute  the  office  of  High 
Admiral,  but  had  grown  up  under  pressure  of  circumstances 
recognised  from  time  to  time  in  Orders  in  Council.  Some  of 
the  Commissioners  were  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  terms  of  the 
patent,  while  others  desired  to  see  the  patent  rescinded  or  made 
conformable  to  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Admiralty.  In  any 
<;ase  the  Commissioners  held  that  the  existence  of  a  board  should 
not  be  taken  in  any  degree  to  impair  the  responsibility  of  the 
First  Lord  to  Parliament,  and  that  its  character  as  a  council 
fihould  not  impair  the  responsibility  of  each  naval  lord  to  him. 
They  thought,  however,  that  the  responsibiUty  of  the  First  Naval 
Lord  as  principal  adviser  to  the  Parliamentary  head  of  the 
Admiralty  should  be  more  distinctly  recognised  than  at  present, 
and  that  he  might  with  advantage  be  relieved  of  some  of  the 
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daties  of  detail  now  entrusted  to  him.  In  order  to  preserve  con- 
tinuity they  recommended  that  the  Naval  Lords  should  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  years  instead  of  being  liable  as  at  present 
to  be  replaced  ujwn  a  chan^^o  of  Government  by  the  nominees  of 
the  new  First  Lord.  It  was  further  supjgested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  great  advantajjjes  would  be  secured  if  each  member 
of  the  board  were  recjuired  to  prepare  annual  reports  of  the  con- 
dition and  working  of  the  department  under  his  control.  There 
was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  whether 
naval  officers  should  be  more  largely  employed  at  the  Admiralty 
instead  of  civilians.  The  Commissioners,  however,  were  clearly 
in  favour  of  the  change  which  would  utilise  the  services  of  many 
officers  on  half-pay,  perhaps  without  any  chance  of  further  ser\'ice 
at  sea,  would  give  to  many  who  might  subsequently  see  active  ser- 
vice a  useful  acquaintance  with  administration,  and  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  **  Admiralty  ring,'*  which  was  notoriously 
greater  than  was  altogether  conducive  to  the  public  interest. 

A  much  wider  field  for  criticism  was  found  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  War  Office,  where  there  was  no  such  clear 
di\i8ion  of  duties  or  fixing  of  responsibility  as  at  the  Admiralty. 
The  heads  of  departments,  though  wielding  extensive  executive 
functions  and  spending  large  and  increasing  sums  of  money, 
were  not  directly  responsible  to  the  Parliamentary  chief.  They 
were  responsible,  oft(;n  in  an  indirect  and  imperfect  way,  to  the 
Commander-in-Cliii'f,  who  e(»uld  be  a])proached  only  through  the 
Adjutant-General.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  required  their 
advice  he  could  obtain  it  only  informally.  They  were  not  con- 
stituted his  advis(»rs  nor  were  they  responsible  for  advice  given 
except  through  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Thus  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  no  board  of  advice  like  his  colleague,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Certain  changes  effected  rcn^ently  were 
supposed  to  place  the  administration  of  the  War  Office  in  the 
hands  of  the  Military  Department,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  But  though  the  Commissioners  dealt  very 
gently  with  these  changes,  on  the  ground  that  they  might  not 
have  had  time  to  develop  all  their  benefits,  it  was  notorious  that 
thev  had  not  attained  the  ends  for  wliieh  thev  were  made.  The 
Commissioners  found  such  an  excessive  centralisation  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  person  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  to  weaken 
the  responsibility  of  the  heads  of  departments.  Further, 
they  found  that  tlie  system  did  not  adequately  i)rovide  for 
the  consultative  <luties  of  the  War  Office,  and  failed  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  benefit  of  the  ]>rofessional  advice  ^^^thout 
which  no  civilian  could  adequately  discharge  his  duties.  One 
result  was  a  multiplicity  of  committees  dealing  with  all  sorts  of 
questions,  and  supplying  only  confused  and  irresponsible  advice. 
As  an  example  of  this  futile  and  makeshift  system,  it  was  stated 
that  seven  different  committees,  without  any  connecting-link 
between  them,  had  at   various  times  advised  the   Secretary  of 
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State  upon  the  defences  of  Bermuda.  It  was  then  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the 
time  had  come  for  sweeping  reforms.  In  default  of  anything 
more  revolutionary,  they  recommended  that  the  principles  in 
operation  at  the  Admiralty  should  at  least  be  enforced  at  the 
War  Office — full  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Par- 
liament, full  and  direct  responsibility  of  all  heads  of  departments 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  full  provision  for  consultative  func- 
tions under  responsibility  as  well  as  for  administrative  and  execu- 
tive functions.  Upon  the  question  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
the  Commissioners  gave  a  very  uncertain  sound,  but  they  recom- 
mended the  placing  of  all  questions  of  ordnance  under  a  single 
head  directly  responsible,  like  all  other  heads  of  departments,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  This  arrangement  had,  at  all  events, 
the  advantage  of  being  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
chaotic  divorce  of  responsibility  from  power  existing  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  this  most  important  department.  But  the  way  to 
reform  the  Commissioners  found  blocked  by  the  excessive  centraU- 
sation  which  made  the  Commander-in-Chief  responsible  for  the 
administrative,  executive,  and  manufacturing  departments  as 
well  as  for  the  command  of  the  army.  The  office  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  must,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  a  somewhat  long  memorandum, 
explained  that  he  had  been  unable  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 
of  this  portion  of  the  report,  but  that  he  had  signed  it  as  cordially 
concurring  in  the  principal  recommendation -- namely,  that  in 
future  the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  advised  by  a  Council  of 
military  officers,  who  should  be  the  heads,  responsible  to  him, 
of  the  several  military  departments.  But  he  thoroughly  dis- 
sented from  the  proposal  to  create  a  Chief  of  the  Staff.  Such  an 
office  he  considered  to  be  unnecessary,  because  we  had  no  "  gene- 
ral military  policy  "  in  the  sense  of  planning  possible  operations 
in  possible  wars  against  our  European  neighbours ;  and  schemes 
for  the  defence  of  these  islands  were  already  matured,  and  might 
safely  be  left  to  an  adequately  equipped  Intelligence  Branch. 
Further,  he  held  that  the  creation  of  the  post  would  neutralise 
the  advantages  of  the  main  change  recommended  in  the  report, 
and  would  be  a  source  of  friction  and  inefficiency,  because  it 
was  essential  that  the  Council  of  Officers  should  be,  as  regards 
the  Secretary  of  State,  on  a  perfectly  level  footing.  In  the 
Admiralty,  he  pointed  out,  the  First  Naval  Lord  was  not  divorced 
from  executive  duty.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  also  expressed 
some  misgiving  as  to  the  proposal  to  appoint  a  General  Officer 
to  command  the  forces  in  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Eichard  Temple  dissented  from  the  proposal  to  abolish 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  holding  that,  on  the  contrary,  all 
departments  of  military  administration  ought  to  be  continued 
under  him.    With  regard  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  he  held 
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that  there  must  be  one  department  for  the  army  and  navy,  and 
that  it  ought,  as  at  present,  to  be  under  the  War  Office.  Sir 
Frederick  Eichards,  whilst  generally  agreeing  in  the  report,  con- 
sidered that  the  existuig  system  of  the  Chdnance  Department  was 
already  fully  condemned,  and  that  its  organisation  was  entirely 
onsuited  to  the  magnitude,  variety,  and  vast  importance  of  the 
duties  to  be  administered.  There  was  no  riimedy,  in  his  opinion, 
applicable  to  the  case  short  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Ord- 
nance as  an  indt.'pendent  department  of  State.  General  Bracken- 
bury  remarked  that,  as  an  officer  of  the  Headquarters  Staff,  he 
could  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  therefore  dissociated  himself  from  para- 
graphs referring  to  the  abolition  of  that  office.  At  the  same  time 
he  considered  it  essential  that  the  Ordnance  Factories  should  ])e 
placed  under  the  Director  of  Artillery,  and  the  Clothing  Depart- 
ment under  the  Director  of  Supplies  and  Transport ;  whilst 
Mr.  Ismay  was  of  opinion  that  the  control  of  the  Government 
factories  should  be  placed  under  the  professional  head  of  the 
Ordnance  Department,  who  should  be  held  directly  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  that  Department. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  were  not  discussed  in 
Parliament,  although  on  more  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Smith  was 
appealed  to  to  set  apart  a  day  for  the  purpose.  By  the  press 
the  reports  were  generally  well  received,  but  the  impression  was 
that  stronger  intluences  would  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posed reforms  than  were  likely  to  be  found  in  a  Parliament  of 
which  the  duration  was  rapidly  coming  to  a  close. 

Amongst  the  most  imi)ortant  measures  was  a  bill  introduced 
by  a  private  member,  Sir  A.  W.  Kollit  {lsUn<iton,  aS.),  to  amend 
the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  which  was  as  well  defended  before  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade,  to  which  it  was  referred,  as  it 
was  skilfully  piloted  through  the  House.  It  was  naturally  iiJled 
with  legal  technicalities,  and  chiefly  conc(4*ned  in  removing  some 
of  the  hardships  and  anomalies  of  the  existing  law.  Its  most 
novel  feature  was  the  makhig  rasli  and  hazardous  speculation,  or 
unjustifiable  extrava<^ance  of  living  ending  in  bankruptcy,  a  mis- 
demeanour punish  a  ble  l)y  imprisomnei  it.  To  this  the  Government 
added  a  further  clause  making  it  compulsory  on  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy to  refuse  its  ass(!nt  to  any  scheme  of  arrangement  where 
the  bankrupt  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct.  Of  almost  equal  im- 
portance, but  still  more  hotly  contested,  was  the  bill  to  amend  the 
liability  of  directors  for  statements  in  Companies'  ju-ospectuses, 
brought  in  by  Mr.  "Waruiington  {ManmoutJiHh'nr,  IT.),  and  formally 
read  a  second  time  (^farch  18),  and  then  referred  to  the  Grand 
Committee,  when(;e  it  was  not  re[)orted  until  late^  in  the  session. 

Two  abstract  resolutions,  giving  rise  to  interesting  speeches, 
were  debated  witli  something  more  than  academic  disi)assionate- 
ness.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  (C/'^r-sv/o/r,  Brhhjeioti)  urged  (March 
14)  that  Parliament  should  sit  during  a  longer  period  of  the 
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winter  than  is  now  customary,  and  rise  early  in  July.  Pointing 
out  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  John  Russell  advocated  a 
change  in  the  time  of  the  session,  he  dw^elt  upon  the  deleterious 
effects  which  resulted  from  keeping  Parliament  sitting  until  every 
vestige  of  the  summer  was  gone,  and  suggested  that  the  session 
should  begin  early  in  January.  In  that  case  he  thought  Parlia- 
ment might  finish  its  work  by  the  end  of  July ;  but  if  that  was  not 
possible  the  session  might  begin  about  the  18th  of  November, 
with  a  rest  of  a  month  at  Christmas,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
brought  to  a  close  in  June.  The  discussion  which  ensued  was 
chiefly  marked  by  the  total  w^ant  of  unanimity  amongst  the 
members  of  greatest  experience,  and  by  a  total  freedom  of 
party  restraint.  Sii*  C.  Forster  (Walsall),  the  chakman  of  the 
Petitions  Committee,  supported  the  proposal,  whilst  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks  {Berwiclcshire) ,  the  Gladstonian  Whip,  denied  that  it  would 
be  found  workable,  and  Mr.  J.  Whitbread  (Bedford)  wished  the 
proposal  referred  to  a  committee.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  strongly 
advised  the  House  not  to  pass  an  abstract  resolution;  and 
Mr.  Goschen  said  that  the  Government  were  willing  to  assent 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  see  if  means  could  be 
devised  for  bringing  the  session  to  a  close  earlier  in  the  summer. 
This  compromise,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied  the  **  lovers  of 
the  country,*'  who  insisted  upon  a  division,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  the  small  minority  of  four — 173  to  169. 

Mr.  Labouchere's  (North am jiton)  annual  motion  for  relieving 
the  House  of  Peers  from  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Constitution,  took  the  form  of  a  resolution  (March  21)  declaring 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  injurious  to  their  efficiency,  that  any  person  should  sit 
and  vote  in  Parliament  by  right  of  birth,  and  that  it  was  desirable 
therefore  to  put  an  end  to  any  such  existing  right.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  repeated  the  familiar  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  contended  that  that  House 
had  not  only  opposed  every  useful  measure  that  had  been  passed, 
but  also  acted  unfairly  in  its  functions  as  regarded  the  two  parties 
in  the  State.  Mr.  Labouchere,  as  usual,  found  it  possible  to 
make  his  speech  amusing  and  to  support  it  with  good  points,  if  not 
altogether  sound  argument ;  but  those  who  followed  him,  trying 
a  higher  style,  failed  to  retain  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
defence  of  the  peerage  was  left  to  the  Hon.  G.  Curzon  (Lancashire, 
Sonthport),  one  of  the  most  rising  young  men  on  the  Conservative 
side,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  House  of  Lords  would 
never  be  destroyed  except  by  a  revolution.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
difficulty  of  devising  a  scheme  to  take  the  place  of  the  hereditary 
principle,  although  he  admitted  the  importance — in  view  of  the 
time  when  the  conflict  between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  become  more  acute  and  violent — of 
some  reform  which  would  bring  the  Upper  House  more  into 
accord  with  the  democratic  feelings  of  the  times.   Without  further 
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discussion,  a  division  was  then  taken,  and  Mr.  Laboucliere's 
resolution  was  rejected  by  201  to  139  votes. 

The  House  of  Lords,  as  usual  before  Easter,  found  httle 
business  for  its  menil>ers,  the  jealousy  of  the  Commons  as  to  the 
origin  of  all  legishition  bein^  each  year  more  and  more  marked. 
Amongst  the  administrative  measures  brought  forward,  the  India 
Councils  Bill,  introduced  by  Viscount  Cross  (Feb.  21),  was  the 
most  noteworthy.  It  conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  (iovernor-General  the  right  of  discussmg  the 
Budget  and  of  interpellating  the  Government.  In  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  (March  G)  the  Liberal  peers,  the  Earl  of 
Northbrook  and  the  Marcjuess  of  Eipon,  both  of  whom  had  been 
Viceroys,  and  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  urged  the  introduction  of 
the  representative  principle  in  the  selection  of  native  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council,  instead  of  leaving  the  nomination  to 
the  Governor-deneral.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Ministry,  Lord 
Salisbury  considering  the  representative  principle  alien  to  the 
Eastern  mind  and  Eastern  tradition  ;  and  the  proposal  was 
dropi)ed.  In  Committee,  however  (March  13),  the  Government 
accepted  a  noteworthy  amendment,  moved  by  Lord  Northbrook, 
emix)wering  the  Viceroy,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  from  time  to  time,  to  legally  regulate  the  conditions 
under  which  nomination  to  the  different  councils  shall  be  made. 
The  intention  of  this  amendment  was  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  representative  members  whenever  feasible,  under  restrictions 
which  would  adapt  the  principles  to  Eastern  habits. 

Outside  of  Parliament  very  few  speeches  were  made  or  events 
hapiR'ned  of  iK)litical  importance.  Mr.  J.  Morley,  speaking  at 
Stepney  (March  19),  bitterly  accused  the  Liberal  Unionists  of  being 
guilty  of  something  like  treason  to  the  Liberal  leaders  ;  but  the 
force  of  this  accusation  was  somewhat  lessened  by  being  promptly 
followed  by  a  somewhat  laboured  apology  for  the  proposal  made 
by  Mr.  Mundella  and  himself,  which  had  given  so  much  offence 
to  the  Dissenters.  He  admitted  that  the  suggestion  to  specially 
allow  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish  schools  to  receive  grants  from 
the  State  in  lieu  of  the  school  pence,  without  having  local  repre- 
hentatives  forced  nn  their  managing  connnittees,  had  been 
received  by  the  Nonconformists  "  with  suspicion,  with  jealousy, 
and,  in  sonuf  quarters,  with  downright  aversion."  Mr.  Morley 
then  attacked  the  lindings  of  the  Special  Connnission  with  some 
vehemence  ;  but  in  this  respect  he  was  altogether  outdone  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who,  at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  delivered  so  bitter  a 
philippic  against  both  the  Commission  and  Parliament  for  accept- 
ing its  reiK)rt,  that  many  of  his  own  admirers  deeply  resented 
the  tone  and  temper  it  displayed.  Forgetting,  or  ignoring,  that 
the  President  of  the  Commission  (Sir  James  Hannen)  was  both 
a  Lil>eral  and  a  Home  IJul»  r,  Mr.  (i)ad>tone  spoke  of  the  Com- 
mission itself  as  **  the  detestal»le  machinerv  bv  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  crush   the  aspirations  of  the  Irish  race,"  and  in 
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another  part  of  his  speech  as  "  a  new  and  detestable  innovation." 
He  described  a  mediaeval  caricature  in  which  a  rabbit  was  dressed 
up  as  a  priest  discharging  priestly  functions,  and  spoke  of  that 
caricature  as  an  anticipation  of  the  time  when  "  the  ugly,  foul 
form  of  political  fashion  puts  on  the  judicial  ermine  and  pro- 
nounces judgment  of  a  sham  judicial  character." 

A  far  more  interesting  and  instructive  instance  of  a  change 
in  opinion  was  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  when,  addressing  iis 
constituents  (March  17),  he  gave  the  reasons  for  abandoning 
his  previously  conceived  idea  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  British 
to  evacuate  Egypt.  He  had  visited  the  country,  and  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  English  were  doing  an  incalculable 
amount  of  good  in  that  country.  They  were  ending  miseries 
which  had  lasted  for  centuries — taxes  collected  by  violence  and 
torture,  forced  labour,  wholesale  bribery  of  the  strong  and 
tyranny  of  the  weak.  "  Courts  of  justice  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  although  I  will  not  say  that  they 
are  perfect,  yet  at  all  events  in  theory  you  have  a  complete 
code  of  equal  justice,  and  I  beUeve  that  corruption,  at  any  rate, 
has  almost  entirely  become  extinct.  Taxation  has  been  revised. 
The  peasant  knows  now  exactly  when  he  has  to  pay  it.  Payment 
has  been  fixed  at  dates  to  suit  his  convenience  and  to  suit  his 
time — when  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  and  he  is  best  able  to 
meet  his  obligations.  You  have  no  longer  the  former  dangers  with 
oflBcials  who  have  ceased  to  be  ill  paid,  and  who  receive  their 
salaries  as  regularly  as  the  Custom  House  collectors  in  England  ; 
the  time  has  gone  by  when  these  local  officials  could,  even  if 
they  had  wished,  extort  from  the  peasant  one  farthing  more  than 
his  legal  obligation.  The  corvee,  or  forced  labour,  has  been 
gradually  reduced  during  several  years,  and  this  year  it  has 
been  abolished  altogether.  Conscription  for  the  army  has 
been  gradually  reduced.  It  is  no  longer  as  onerous  as  it  was. 
The  army,  which  has  been  under  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  has  been 
made  a  most  efficient  machine  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  army  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  at  which  it  stood  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Khedive,  and  now  the  men  are  only  taken, 
as  here,  for  short  service,  and  then  return  to  their  families. 
During  the  service  they  are  well  paid,  well  cared  for,  and  well 
looked  after.  The  irrigation  has  been  reviewed  and  renewed 
from  first  to  last.  New  works  have  been  established.  More 
water  has  been  procured  for  the  purpose.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  secure  an  equal  distribution  of  it.  The  rich  and 
poor  stand  exactly  on  equal  terms.  Each  man,  according  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  his  land,  may  depend  upon  having  a 
proportionate  amount  of  what  is  truly  in  Egypt  the  water  of 
life ;  and  all  of  this  has  been  done  in  seven  years.  I  do  not  say 
there  is  not  still  a  great  deal  to  do ;  but  at  least  you  will  well 
understand  what  a  change  has  been  eflfected  in  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  of  Egypt  by  the  operations  which  have  taken  place 
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under  the  British  occupation.  One  of  the  Ministers  said  to  me 
when  I  was  in  Cairo  the  other  day :  *  This  is  not  a  reform,  this 
is  a  revolution  and  a  new  birth.'  "  There  was  no  doubt,  from  the 
criticisms  which  this  si3eech  called  forth,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  expressing  the  real  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
coimtrymen;  and  this  tone  was  reflected  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  date  of  our  evacuation  of  Egypt 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  addressed  to  him  by  the  French 
Government  through  M.  Waddington.  Lord  Salisbury  was  care- 
ful to  say  nothing  which  could  give  umbrage  to  a  friendly  Power, 
but  he  was  as  little  disposed  to  place  any  limit  upon  the  duration 
of  our  stay  in  Egypt.  Moreover,  the  moment  was  rapidly 
iipproaching  when  the  whole  African  continent  was  to  be 
thrown  into  the  European  crucible ;  and  it  was  improbable 
that  the  Foreign  Secretary  would  allow  his  policy  to  be  shaped 
without  some  reference  to  the  future  of  the  country  through  which 
flowed  the  river  of  which  the  sources  were  about  to  pass  under 
•our  influence. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Rating  of  Machinery  Bill — The  Budget  -  Bimetallism — Debates  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  Labour  Questions 
— Irish  Sunday  Closing— Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  Licensing  Amendment 
Bill — Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister — Unequal  Sentences — Primrose 
League  Celebration — Mr.  Balfour  at  Covent  Garden — Mr.  Goschen  defends  his 
Budget  in  the  City — Agitation  against  the  Licensing  Clauses— Passing  of  the 
Allotments  Bill  —  Scotch  Disestablishment  Charitable  Trusts  Bill  —  Local 
Taxation  Debates  -  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley— Hyde  Park  Labour  Demonstration — 
Mr.  Goschen  at  Rawienstall-  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Oxford — Liberal -Unionist 
Banquet  to  Lord  Hartington — Mr.  Gladstone's  Speeches  in  East  Anglia — 
Political  Speeches  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  W.  Harcouii; — Mr.  Parnell  on 
the  Irish  Vote-  Mr.  Balfour's  Reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone— Lord  Salisbury  on  Africa. 

Two  or  three  flat  nights  preceded  the  introduction  of  the  Budget 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the  House  reassembled  after 
the  Easter  recess  (April  14),  it  went  promptly  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  many  hours  being  consumed  by  somewhat  pointless 
•discussions,  in  which  Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton),  Sir  George 
Campbell  (Kirkealdy),  and  several  Irish  members  were  the  chief 
speakers.  A  motion  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  {Stra)t(i),  enabling  the 
Beport  of  Supply  to  be  taken  at  any  hour,  notwithstanding  the 
twelve  o'clock  rule,  was  carried  (April  15)  by  194  to  102 ;  and  a 
resolution,  also  moved  by  Mr.  Smith,  providing  for  morning 
sittings  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  was  carried  by  191  to  109. 
The  grievances  of  Post-Office  telegraphists  were  discussed 
(April  15),  on  a  motion  by  Lord  Compton  (Barnsley),  affirming 
the  need  for  redress.  Mr.  Eaikes  {Cambridge  Univ.)  made  a 
conciliatory  reply,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  142  to 
108.  The  second  reading  of  the  Bating  of  Machinery  Bill  was 
moved  (April  16)  by  Mr.  Winterbotham  {Gloucestershire,  E.),vfho 
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explained  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  exempt  machinery 
and  manufacturing  plant,  other  than  fixed  motive  power,  from 
assessment  for  rating  purposes.  He  said  that  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  had  unanimously  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
and  that  a  resolution  in  support  of  it  had  been  passed  by  the 
Trades  Union  Congress.  Mr.  Heneage  (Great  Grimsby)  main- 
tained that  the  difi&culties  of  defining  a  satisfactory  principle  of 
valuation  for  the  purpose  of  assessment  were  so  great  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  local  taxation.  This  view  he  embodied 
in  an  amendment.  Sir  Henry  James  {Bury)  and  other  members 
pointed  out  that  the  grievance  which  the  bill  was  designed  ta 
remedy  arose  from  various  legal  decisions  which  had  given  a 
new  complexion  to  the  law.  A  difficulty  had  been  created  which, 
in  Sir  Henry  James's  opinion,  the  House  was  bound  to  deal  with. 
That  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  itself,  for  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  239  to  87,  and  the  bill  was  read 
a  second  time.  Though  it  afterwards  went  into  Committee 
(June  18),  it  was  not  proceeded  with  further. 

The  announcements  of  the  Budget  were  awaited  with  more 
than  usual  interest.  It  was  known  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  a  considerable  surplus  to  deal  with,  and  there 
was  much  speculation  as  to  what  he  would  do  with  it.  His 
speech  in  presenting  his  financial  proposals  (April  17)  was  ex- 
ceptionally able  and  interesting.  He  remarked  at  the  outset 
that  he  was  enabled,  by  the  prosperity  which  had  prevailed 
during  the  year,  to  show  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet.  The 
estimated  expenditure  of  the  year  had  only  been  exceeded,  he 
said,  by  116,000L,  while  the  surplus  revenue  amounted  to  over 
three  milUons.  This  surplus,  Mr.  Goschen  pointed  out,  did  not 
come  from  savings,  but  from  an  expansion  of  the  revenue  due 
to  commercial  prosperity.  Nearly  two  and  a-half  millions  were 
due  to  '*  an  absolutely  extraordinary  circumstance.''  This  large 
sum  was  the  result  of  a  **  rush  to  alcohol,"  and  of  an  unexpected 
operation  in  silver.  The  augmentation  of  the  revenue  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  alcohol  accounted  for  more  than 
1,800,000Z.  of  the  excess.  On  the  other  hand,  the  net  receipts 
from  consumable  articles  other  than  beer,  wines,  and  spirits  had 
fallen  short  of  the  estimates  by  130,000Z.  There  had  been  a 
deficiency  in  the  tea  duty,  caused  mainly  by  the  transfer  of  trade 
from  China  to  India,  but  the  Customs  as  a  whole  showed  an  in- 
crease, which  was  entirely  attributable  to  foreign  spnits.  After 
particularising  the  various  items  of  revenue  Mr.  Goschen  said  that 
the  following  amounts  had  been  received  in  excess  of  the  estimates 
— namely,  from  Customs,  453,000/. ;  from  the  Excise,  l,326,OOOZ. ; 
from  stamps,  870,000Z. ;  from  the  land  tax,  44,000/. ;  and  from  the 
income  tax,  295,000/.  In  round  figures,  these  sums  made  about 
3,000,000/.,  while  the  actual  realised  surplus  of  the  year  amounted 
to  3,221,000/.     Proceeding  next  to  refer  in  some  detail  to  the 
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redactions  efiEiected  in  the  National  Debt,  Mr.  Gosclien  observed : 
.'"^  We  have  diminished  our  HabiUties  during  the  last  three  years, 
I  think  I  may  say,  by  leaps  and  bounds."  In  the  years  1887-88 
and  1888-89  the  reductions  had  amounted  to  15,000,000{.  In 
the  year  just  expired  they  were  8,283,000/.  Thus  in  three  years 
the  amount  of  debt  paid  off  was  no  less  than  28,823,0002. — **  the 
largest  amount  that  the  debt  has  ever  been  reduced  in  three 
^consecutive  years."  In  closing  the  financial  history  of  the  year 
Mr.  Goschen  stated  in  what  manner  he  proposed  to  deal-  with  the 
question  of  light  gold.  The  windfall  of  profit  which  had  been 
•obtained  on  silver  was  between  600,000Z.  and  700,000/.,  and  as  he 
thought  the  silver  ought  to  pay  for  the  gold  he  would  carry 
600,000/.  of  this  sum  to  a  coinage  fund. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  went  on  to  deal  with 
the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  coming  year,  the 
.several  totals  of  which,  as  compared  with  the  actual  receipts  and 
issues  of  the  previous  year,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables : 
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There  was  thus  shown  to  be  a  surplus — the  items  of  revenue 
being  estimated  on  the  basis  of  existing  taxation — of  3,549,000/. 
Mr.  Goschen  at  once  proceeded  to  dispose  of  this  surplus — a  part 
of  his  task  which  he  declared  to  be  as  embarrassing  as  though 
he  had  to  impose  taxation — by  providing  for  various  outlays  and 
remissions.  800,000/.,  he  said,  would  be  devoted  to  the  expen- 
diture for  barrack  accommodation  which  had  been  sanctioned 
daring  the  session.     100,000/.  would  be  given  to  the  volunteers, 
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which,  with  50,000Z.  to  be  provided  out  of  the  resourceB  of  the 
Secretary  for  War,  would  furnish  a  sufficient  sum  to  carry  into 
•effect  the  resolution  of  the  House  as  to  volunteer  equipments.  A 
sum  of  80,000Z.  would  be  applied  to  the  reduction — to  twopence- 
halfpenny — of  the  ocean  postage  to  the  Colonies  and  India. 
These  amounts  represented  all  the  direct  outlays  for  which 
moneys  were  to  be  taken  from  the  surplus.  Dealing  next  with 
remissions  of  taxes  and  duties,  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  to  reduce 
the  stamp  duty  on  indentures  of  apprenticeship  to  a  uniform 
sum  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  applicable  to  all  cases, 
whether  a  premium  was  paid  or  not.  He  proposed  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  health  policies  to  the  same  amount  as  the  duty  on 
life  policies,  and  entirely  to  remit  the  duty  on  gold  and  silver. 
The  advocates  of  a  reduction  of  the  income  tax  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  inter- 
fere with  this  tax,  further  than  by  proposing  to  allow  a  loss 
incurred  under  one  schedule  to  be  set  off  against  profit  under 
another.  Coming  next  to  the  larger  remissions  of  taxation  which 
he  desired  to  make,  he  argued  that,  as  the  surplus  had  been 
derived  mainly  from  indirect  taxation,  that  branch  of  taxation 
should  get  the  chief  benefit.  Premising  that  "  no  man  in  the 
House  "  would  say  that  alcoholic  beverages  ought  to  be  relieved, 
and  resolving  that  "  the  tipplers  shall  relieve  tea,"  he  proposed  to 
devote  1,500,000/.  to  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  by  twopence 
in  the  pound.  He  proposed  also  to  make  the  duty  on  currants 
two  shillings  per  cwt.  instead  of  seven  shillings.  Amid  expressions 
of  approval  and  dissent  Mr.  Goschen  consented  to  relinquish  the 
new  duty  of  threepence  per  barrel  on  beer.  He  deprecated, 
however,  any  premature  congratulations  on  the  subject,  for  a 
reason  which  shortly  became  evident.  The  bulk  of  the  surplus 
was  now  absorbed,  and  a  sum  of  778,000/.  only  remained  for 
further  remissions  and  for  a  necessary  balance.  Mr.  Goschen 
went  on  to  say  that  in  dealing  with  that  residue  he  wished  to 
give  relief  to  a  class  on  which  he  had  always  looked  "  as  being 
heavily  taxed  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  community." 
"  I  mean,"  he  added,  **  the  class  just  above  the  working  class — 
the  class,  if  it  is  not  offensive  to  say  so,  that  begins  to  wear  the 
black  coat,  who  have  a  very  hard  battle  to  fight,  and  who  have 
demands  made  upon  them  in  many  respects  severer  than  those 
falling  upon  working  men."  He  referred  to  men  with  incomes 
ranging  from  150/.  to  400/.  a  year,  and  in  order  to  give  relief  to 
this  class  he  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  houses  assessed  at 
from  20/.  to  60/.  a  year.  It  would  be  reduced  to  twopence  and 
fourpence  on  houses  from  20/.  to  40/.  a  year,  and  to  fourpenoe  and 
sixpence  on  houses  from  40/.  to  60/.  a  year.  The  house  tax,  more- 
over, on  lodging-houses  would  be  remitted  by  a  system  of  regis- 
tration ;  and  houses  above  20/.  a  year  let  out  to  the  working 
classes  in  apartments  would  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as 
houses  under  20/.  a  year.     Mr.  Goschen  calculated  that  these 
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reductions  of  the  house  tax  would  benefit  800,000  people,  while 
they  would  take  540,000?.  of  the  remaining  surplus.  The 
ultimate  balance,  238,000?.,  he  proposed  to  retain. 

When  it  seemed  that  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  task  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeded  to  open  new  ground. 
He  said  it  was  generally  complained  that  he  had  not  done  as  much 
as  he  had  promised  to  do  for  local  authorities.  He  denied  the 
charge,  and  showed  that  2,774,000Z.  had  been  given  to  local 
authorities  during  the  year.  He  could  not  answer  for  the  amount 
that  the  probate  duty  would  yield — as  to  that  the  local  authorities 
must  take  their  chance  with  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ;  while  as 
to  the  abandoned  wheel  tax,  he  affirmed  that  he  was  not  bound 
by  any  pledge  to  make  up  in  some  other  way  the  amount  it 
would  have  produced.  But  though  he  repudiated  any  express 
obligation,  he  would  like  to  satisfy  the  county  councils,  and  to 
see  them  well  started  on  their  difficult  task.  Connected  with  the 
question  of  local  finance  there  was  the  question  of  police  super- 
annuation, both  in  town  and  country,  and  he  admitted  that  it 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  find  means  for  dealing 
with  this  matter.  He  wished  also,  he  said,  that  he  could  "  find 
a  sum  to  enable  the  local  authorities  to  buy  up  some  of  that 
enormous  multitude  of  licences  which  has  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  drink  bill  of  the  nation.'*  The  wish  was  promptly  put 
into  act.  A  million  and  a  quarter  was  the  amount  wanted  for 
the  objects  mentioned,  and  this  sum  Mr.  Goschen  proposed  to 
raise  by  giving  to  the  local  authorities  the  duty  of  threepence  per 
barrel  on  beer  which  he  had  relinquished  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  by  also  giving  them  an  additional  duty  of  sixpence 
per  gallon  on  all  home  and  foreign  spii'its.  Together  these  duties 
were  estimated  to  yield  1,304,000/.,  and  this  was  to  be  divisible 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  i)robate  duty,  England  getting  80  per 
^oent.,  Scotland  11  per  cent.,  and  Ireland  9  per  cent.  Mr.  Goschen 
further  explgiined  that  the  share  of  England  would  be  allocated 
as  follows :  150,000L  to  the  MetropoUtan  Police  Superannuation 
Fund,  150,000/.  to  the  County  Police  Fund,  350,000/.  to  local 
authorities  for  the  purchase  of  licences,  and  the  balance  (393,000/.) 
to  the  county  councils.  He  stated  that,  pending  a  more  com- 
prehensive dealing  with  the  whole  licensing:  question,  a  suspen- 
sory measure  would  be  introduced  to  i^revent  the  issue  of  further 
licences.  In  this  matter  ilr.  Goschen  claimed  the  support  both 
of  licensed  victuallers  and  the  temperance  party.  The  former, 
he  said,  did  not  object  to  the  diminution  of  licensed  houses,  while 
the  latter  ardently  desired  it.  '*  We  hope,"  he  added,  "  that  we 
shall  combine  them  both.''  The  result  of  the  additional  grant 
to  local  authorities  was  to  raise  the  total  amount  of  local  grants 
to  3,640,000/. 

As  thus  completed  the  final  balance-sheet  of  the  year  1890-91 
stood  as  follows : 

I  2 
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The  reception  of  the  Budget  proposals  was,  on  the  ¥  ^^h  ^;^  ^^^i- 
tremely  favourable.  Sir  William  Harcourt  (Derby)  B,dxa^^^^isiQ  ^  ^^^ 
some  of  them  were  characterised  by  sound  finance.  He^^  ttj^^  ^^ 
however,  that  the  inequality  of  taxation  as  regsxAo^^^ci^^.  ^^q\ 
personal  property  had  not  been  redressed,  and  he  ^f?^^tjj^  ^ 
that  not  a  word  had  been  said  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  y^f  (/^^  ^^  t 
about  assisting  education.  Doubts  were  expressed*.  .^^sA  ^  ^'  tt^o 
members  as  to  the  policy  of  reducing  the  tea  duty — w^  Uq  ^^^^2t^ 
were  some  who  thought  it  ought  to  be  abolished  f  ^^a^f^^^^Pe 
while  others  confessed  their  disappointment  at  the  nc^^sjj^  "O^  ,- 
of  the  income  tax.     But  these  deprecatory  criticif^es/w    '^  *' 


mar  the  general  effect  of  approval,  which  was  as  w^^pl^^^^^J 
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press  as  in  ParUament. 


^2 


gave  a  sitting  (April  18)  to  the  discussion  of  bim^i/e  /  ^f^  th  ^^ 


Between  the  Budget  night  and  the  first  debate  Qy^ot^  ^^cf  j^^ 
iing  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  the  Housc^^Of;*.  ^  e^f,  ^-^ 


reading 


Samuel  Smith  {Flintshire)  moved  a  resolution  ixt'^d      ^  e^      . 
international  conference  on   the  subject.     Mr.  ^ibjy    ^^j'ecf^^ 
(Strand),  speaking  for  himself,  maintained  that  ^^ of  t.  fi^O/^^^^ 
impracticable,  and  that  view  was  also  urged  by  Sf^erf^^^i®  oti  »^'^^/, 
(Derby).    Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E,),  on  1Mb 


^^6?> 


advocated  bimetallism ;  while  the  Chancellor  of  fhy^"^  ^  ^an  ^  -^^ 
(St.  George's,  Hanover  Square)  held  that  the  Go^Hq^  ^  />a  "^-^  e- 
only  be  justified  in  going  into  a  conference  by^^  ^  be  y  ^^£r  ^ 
that  the  country  was  with  them,  and  it  was  at  aJ^  ^^  ^ed^^^t 
ture  to  attempt  to  carry  a  system  of  bimetallisirHiJ'y^'^/>6u^.  ^^'e^d  * 
After  some  observations  on  the  same  side  from  8  j»i  ^^^>  ir;.  -  ^^i-f^  ^^ 
(Tjondon  University),  the  resolution  was  rejectedlj^i-^^^  tr^  ^'^^  t^v^  ^'^ 
On  the  formal  motion  for  the  second  reo^f;^  of  ^/^   ^^J.    *^fJ 
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Land  Purchase  Bill  (April  21),  Mr.  Parnell  {Cork)  moved  the 
rejection  of  the  measure.  He  declared  that  the  Government 
lidmitted  by  the  bill  that  the  rents  of  the  Irish  tenants  were  20 
per  cent,  too  high,  and  he  urged  that  they  should  be  reduced 
by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  Land  Com-t,  and  not  by  the 
machinery  of  the  measure.  He  urged,  further,  that  the  bill  did 
not  solve  the  Lish  question,  but  merely  proposed  to  enable  a 
ninth  or  tenth  of  the  larger  and  absentee  Irish  landlords  to  "  get 
out "  at  exorbitant  prices  and  to  leave  their  smaller  and  resident 
brethren  in  the  lurch.  It  did  not  propose  to  make  all  the  tenant- 
iiarmers  owners  of  their  holdings,  but  only  about  a  fourth  of 
them  ;  it  did  not  carry  out  what  it  pretended  to  carry  out,  but 
-exhausted  the  only  Irish  credit  available,  allowing  the  Irish  land- 
lords to  "run  off"  with  the  very  kind  of  credit  which  would 
induce  the  English  taxpayer  to  give  his  help ;  it  exhausted  Ire- 
land's credit  without  Ireland's  consent ;  it  neglected  to  provide 
any  local  control  over  the  application  of  the  money ;  it  did  not, 
and  could  not  so  long  as  coercion  was  employed,  allow  the  tenants 
to  combine,  and  therefore  did  not  allow  them  to  stand  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  landlords  in  making  contracts ;  it  made 
no  suitable  provision  for  the  congested  districts;  and  its 
"**  guarantees "  for  the  security  of  the  imperial  taxpayer  were 
illusory  and  insuflBcient.  Mr.  Parnell  made  much  of  the  objec- 
tion that  three-fourths  of  the  whole  question  would  be  left  un- 
touched, while  the  door  would  be  shut  in  the  face  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  Irish  tenants,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  landlords 
would  be  left  with  no  prospect  before  them  except  continued 
-strife  with  their  tenantry ;  and  he  strongly  condemned  the 
**  utter  unscrupulousness "  with  which  the  bill  "  threw  over- 
board "  the  small  residential  landlords  in  favour  of  the  wealthy 
absentees.  He  complained  that  the  Government,  in  making 
their  guarantee  fund,  should  lay  violent  hands  upon  moneys 
which  should  be  devoted  to  education  and  to  the  medical  relief 
of  the  poor.  He  denounced  the  bill  as  certain  to  lead  to  fresh 
agitation,  as  impossible  to  be  carried  out  without  danger  to  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  and  as  rejected  by  the  very  people  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  ostensibly  proposed.  As  an  alternative,  he 
-sketched  out  a  scheme  of  his  own,  under  which  all  rents  under 
hSOZ.  a  year  should  be  reduced  by  80  per  cent.,  and  the  landlords 
should  be  compensated  by  so  many  years'  purchase,  such  com- 
pensation to  be  employed  in  paying  off  their  encumbrances. 
But  the  holdings  were  not  to  be  bought  outright,  and  the  land- 
lords would  go  on  receiving  the  reduced  rents.  This  scheme,  he 
showed,  would  involve  an  expenditure  not  of  thirty-three,  but 
only  of  twenty-seven  millions,  which  would  be  well  within  the 
limits  of  Irish  credit.  There  was  much  laughter  when  Mr. 
Parnell  concluded  with  a  slip  of  the  ton^jjue,  moving  that  **  this 
bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  ;  "  and  when,  immediately  after- 
wards, he  was  bantered  by  the  Irish  Attorney-General  for  his 
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blander,  he  provoked  fresh  laughter  by  replying,  with  a  smile^ 
"  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  bill." 

The  debate  which  followed  was  not  particularly  vigorous  or 
animated.  The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  {Dublin  University) 
claimed  that  Mr.  ParneH's  speech  aflforded  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  bill,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  which  proposed  to 
apply  the  principle  of  hypothecating  local  resources  for  land 
purchase.  The  whole  question,  however,  depended  upon  whether 
a  system  of  State  assistance  for  land  purchase  was  to  be  con- 
tinued or  not,  and  he  contended  that  in  all  land  legislation  since 
1869  this  principle  had  been  applied,  and  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Irish  members.  Mr.  Madden  also  defended  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  congested  districts,  and  maintained  that 
a  system  of  emigration  was  indispensable.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
{Glasgmv,  Bridgeton)  followed  in  a  long  and  discursive  speech,  in 
which  he  argued  that  the  bill  was  brought  forward  for  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  individual — he  was  not  speaking,  he  added,  of  the* 
landowner — and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  State.  It  dealt  with 
all  tenants,  good  and  bad,  alike— a  principle,  he  pointed  out, 
which  had  always  been  excluded  from  Liberal  land  bills — and 
every  line  of  it  showed  a  desire  to  aid  the  landlords.  He  held 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  a  system  of  land  purchase 
when  once  it  was  commenced,  and  that  if  the  bill  were  passed  the 
British  taxpayer  would  be  put  to  the  extreme  peril  of  advancing 
money  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  of  the  land  offered  for  sale. 
This,  he  contended,  would  require  upwards  of  150  millions.  Some 
nine  or  ten  other  speeches  were  made,  but  the  debate  was  so  lan- 
guid that,  when  the  adjournment  was  moved,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
expressed  the  hope  that  it  would  be  concluded  in  another  sitting. 

Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlothian)  resumed  the  debate  (April  24) 
in  a  speech  of  studied  moderation.  In  the  quiet  argumentative 
spirit  which  he  usually  reserves  for  slighter  measures  and  smaller 
occasions,  he  calmly  dissected  so  much  of  the  Government  scheme 
as  seemed  to  him  to  be  open  to  objection,  and,  professing  to  find" 
the  objections  fatal,  he  declared  a  mild  but  firm  hostility  to  the 
measure.  He  confessed  that  he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  support 
the  bill,  especially  after  Lord  Salisbury's  **  remarkable  declara- 
tion "  that  it  would  impose  no  burden  on  the  British  taxpayer, 
but  such  a  declaration  was  wholly  incompatible  with  a  proposal 
to  heavily  engage  the  public  credit.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
alternative  scheme  as  "  chivalrous  "in  its  admission  of  a  right 
to  call  upon  an  opponent  to  submit  any  alternative  scheme  at  all ; 
but  he  candidly  admitted,  amid  a  good  deal  of  laughter,  that  he 
was  not  certain  that  he  had  a  "  perfect  comprehension  "  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  plan,  except  that  it  proposed  not  to  expatriate  the  Irish 
landlords,  but  to  retain  them  in  Ireland — a  proposal  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  seemed  to  give  a  willing  assent.  He  then  entered  upon 
his  objections  to  the  bill,  which  may  be  briefly  summarised.  He 
objected  that  it  was  not  confined  to  existing  landlords,  but  would 
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let  in  others  to  **  take  advantage  of  the  enormous  boon  offered ;  " 
he  objected  to  tlie  inclusion  of  two  years'  arrears  in  the  purchase- 
money — a  proposal  **  without  justification  ;  "  he  objected  to  con- 
fining the  bill  to  landlords  and  tenants,  and  doing  nothing  for  the 
labourers  or  the  nation  at  large ;  he  objected  to  the  mode  of 
ascertaming  the  net  rental  of  the  landlord,  which  took  no  account 
of  expenses  of  management,  law  charges,  or  bad  debts ;  he  ob- 
jected to  placing  an  embargo  on  the  local  funds  of  the  Irish 
counties ;  he  objected  because  Ireland  was  opposed  to  the  bill,  and 
asked  whether  Scotland  could  be  forced  to  accept  such  a  measure, 
to  which  sixty  out  of  her  seventy- two  members  were  hostile ;  he 
objected  to  the  use  of  British  credit  in  such  a  case ;  he  objected  to 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  State  landlordism ;  and,  finally,  he 
objected  to  carrying  out  the  bill  by  ** voluntary  arrangement" 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  meant  that  the  landlord,  as 
the  stronger  party,  could  screw  out  of  the  tenant  whatever  terms 
he  liked.  Among  these  numerous  objections  there  were  four 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  special  prominence,  and  whi(^h  he 
restated  and  enforced  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  his  speech. 
"  These  four  objections,*'  he  said,  **  I  am  prepared  to  let  stand 
upon  their  own  merits  :  first,  Irish  opposition ;  secondly,  the  use 
of  the  national  credit  in  opposition  to  the  recorded  judgment  of 
the  country  at  the  last  election  —a  judgment  which,  hi  my  opinion, 
none  but  the  country  itself  is  entitled  to  rectify ;  thirdly,  the  evil 
of  State  landlordism,  which  involves  large  pecuniary  risks,  but 
which  involves  an  evil  tenfold  greater  than  any  pecuniary  risks 
in  the  shock  to  humanity,  to  order,  and  to  the  relations  between 
coontries  which  must  ensue  from  the  abuse  of  such  a  power ;  and 
lastly,  the  sad  reverse  which  we  experience  when,  in  the  name  of 
a  voluntary  arrangement,  we  enable  the  landlord  to  bruig  an 
irresistible  pressure  to  bear  on  the  tenant  with  the  view  of 
extorting  from  him  perhaps  nearly  the  whole  or  a  very  large 
part  of  the  immense  boon  which  Parliament  proposes  to  confer. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  resign  with  great  regret  the  hopes 
whicli  I  entertained  of  being  able  to  support  the  bill.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  even  now  obtained  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
bill.  It  is  an  exceedingly  complicated  measure.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  more  compUcated  measure,  or  one  so  complicated,  has  ever 
been  brought  before  us.  It  contains  points  of  great  ambiguity 
and  points  of  great  difficulty.  All  these  might  perhaps  be  en- 
countered judiciously,  and  with  temper  and  management  might 
be  got  rid  of.  But  the  four  difficulties  I  have  mentioned,  all 
persons  in  this  House,  whatever  their  political  creed,  will  feel 
constitute  points  which  ought  to  be  placed  clearly  in  the  view  of 
the  country,  and  the  country  ought  to  know  what  it  is  asked  to 
do,  and  what  Parliament  may  be  about  to  do.  For  my  part," 
Mr.  Gladstone  added,  in  an  effective  peroration,  **  though  I  have 
not  the  smallest  idea  of  joining  in  obstructive  opposition  to  this 
or  any  other  measure,  still  I  feel  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty  to 
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make  objection  to  provisions  so  dangerous  and  flagrant  in  tihieir 
character,  tending  on  the  one  hand  to  embark  the  country  in 
pecuniary  risks  to  which  it  ought  not  to  be  exposed,  and  on  the 
other  to  make  the  question  of  land  purchase  not  an  aid  in  the 
settlement  of  the  general  question  of  Ireland,  but  the  means  of 
importing  into  it  new  social  and  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
further  plunging  us  into  the  deepest  political  embarrassment." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  {St.  George* s^HcunoverSmmre) 
made  a  vigorous  reply  to  this  attack.  He  contrasted  the  different 
and  irreconcilable  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  John  Morley  and  by 
Mr.  Gladstone — the  former  holding  that  the  tenant  who  was  en- 
abled to  purchase  would  be  placed  in  such  a  position  of  advantage 
that  every  non-purchasing  tenant  would  be  made  envious  and 
dissatisfied ;  while  the  latter  held  that  the  only  person  to  get  the 
advantage  would  be,  not  the  tenant  at  all,  but  the  landlord.  Mr. 
Goschen  showed  further  that  Mr.  Pamell  himself  had  not  really 
opposed  the  bill,  but  had  suggested  amendments  for  consideration 
in  Committee ;  and  he  reminded  the  House  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  said  nothing  against  the  large  and  important  proposals  for 
dealing  with  the  congested  districts.  He  attached  but  little  im- 
portance to  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  members,  as  he  believed  the 
Irish  tenants  would  accept  the  bill,  and  he  described  that  opposition 
as  **  political  rather  than  agrarian."  There  was  no  analogy  at 
all,  Mr.  Goschen  contended,  between  the  case  of  Ireland  and  that 
of  Scotland.  To  make  such  an  analogy  it  would  require  that  Mr.' 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Childers,  Sii*  George  Trevelyan,  and  their  friends 
should  be  going  about  Scotland  trying  to  persuade  the  teuaiits 
not  to  pay  theii*  rents  to  Lord  Rosebery  and  other  Scottish  land- 
lords. But  if  the  Scotch  tenants  were  offered  a  20  per  cent, 
reduction  of  theu'  rents  they  would  *'  energetically  receive  it," 
whatever  the  whole  band  of  Scotch  members  might  say  as  to  the 
employment  of  British  credit.  There  was  ample  security  that  the 
British  taxpayer  would  have  no  burden  imposed  upon  him,  and  even 
Mr.  Parnell  admitted  that  the  guarantees  were  sound  by  adopt- 
ing them  for  his  own  scheme.  With  regard  to  State  landlordism, 
Mr.  Goschen  showed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  adopted  the  principle  in 
his  Purchase  Bill  in  1886.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
an  able  defence  of  the  measure  by  some  criticisms  on  Mr. 
Parnell's  alternative  scheme.  He  held  that  scheme  to  be  insuf- 
ficient alone,  as  it  would  not  put  an  end  to  dual  ownership.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  it  was  entitled  to  fair  consideration  in 
Committee.  After  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  the  debate  flagpjed  for 
some  time,  but  it  recovered  its  interest  when  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
(Tyrone,  S.)  rose  to  support  the  bill.  He  remarked  that  the 
Nationalist  members  were  pledged  to  support  a  scheme  of  peasant 
proprietorship,  and  contended  that  the  only  question  was  as  to 
how  far  Parliament  ought  to  proceed  in  that  direction.  The  bill, 
he  said,  did  all  that  could  be  done  at  present.  It  was  true  that 
it  pledged  British  credit,  but  it  ensured  that  this  credit  sliould  be 
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tsecnred  by  Irish  resources ;  and  he  was  satisfied  that  it  would 
never  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  contingent  guarantee. 
Mr.  Bussell  denied  that  the  measure  was  a  landlords'  relief  bill. 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintained  that  it  hit  the  landlords  in  many 
ways,  and  it  would  require  to  be  amended  in  several  particulars. 
He  warmly  defended  the  provision  for  the  insurance  fund.  As  to 
the  congested  districts,  Mr.  Bussell  expressed  his  belief  that  it 
was  only  by  immigration  or  emigration  that  the  existing  diffi- 
culties could  be  overcome. 

Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  E.),  who  followed  Mr.  T.  W.  Eussell,  dealt 
with  the  bill  as  it  affected  the  British  taxpayer  and  the  British 
public  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Irish  tenant  and  nation  on  the 
other.     He  characterised  the  cash  security,  forced  as  it  was  on 
the  country  against  its  will,  as  delusive ;  and  as  regarded  the 
eontingent  security,  said  that  it  withdrew  from  the  localities 
grants  which  were  absolutely  essential  for  the  government  of  the 
country.     He  denied  that  the  bill  was  a  comprehensive  measure, 
or  that  it  would  settle  the  question,  and  he  warned  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  would  lead  to  a  far  more  serious  insurrection  in  the 
futmre  than  anything  that  had  happened  in  the  past.    He  was 
not  opposed  to  land  purchase,  and  he  had  supported  the  first 
Ashbourne  Act ;  but  as  landlord  influence  was  unfairly  allowed  to 
prevail  in  its  administration  the  Irish  members  opposed  its  ex- 
tension.    Mr.  Dillon  continued  speaking  till  midnight,  when  the 
debate  stood  adjourned,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  adjourned 
debate  was  re-opened  (April  28).     In  the  course  of  a  general 
condemnation  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  which  dealt  with  the 
congested  districts,  he  objected  to  the  constitution  of  the  proposed 
Congested  Districts  Board.     He  strongly  denounced  the  scheme 
of  emigi*ation,  which  he  maintained  would  be  no  remedy  for  the 
evils  connected  with  the  congested  districts ;  and  he  wained  the 
Government  that  if  they  attempted  to  carry  it  out  they  would  be 
met  by  the  united  opposition  of  the  Irish  members.     He  also 
protested  against  the  proposed  application  of  the  Church  surplus, 
and  contended  that  if  the  congested  districts  were  dealt  with  at  all 
the  expense  ought  to  fall  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  not  on 
Irish  local  resources.     As  an  alternative  plan  he  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  definition  of  the  congested  districts,  which 
^ould  include  Donegal,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Eoscommon,  Western 
<>ork,  and  Kerry ;  that  the  landlords  should  be  bought  out  by 
the  State  by  valuation,  whicli  he  estimated  would  be  about  eight 
gears'  purchase  of  Griffith's  valuation ;  that  all  rent  should  be 
abolished ;  that  the  tenants  should  be  entitled  to  purchase  their 
holdings  at  40  per  cent,  of  Griffith's  valuation ;  and  that  these  pur- 
chases should  he  carried  out  by  a  simple  registration  of  title,  on 
the  plan  adopted  in  America,     Returning  to  the  scheme  in  the 
bill,  Mr.  Dillon  predicted  that  it  would  completely  fail  unless  the 
Nationalists  were  given  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  Con- 
j^ested  Districts  Board. 
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Mr.  Dillon,  who  spoke  early  in  the  evening,  had  not  a  large 
audience  except  of  Irish  members,  but  the  House  rapidly  filled  on 
Mr.  Chamberlain  (Binninghum,  W.)  rising  to  speak.     The  right 
hon.  gentleman  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a-quarter,  in  his  least 
aggressive  manner.     He  refused  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
congested  districts,  but  dealt  with  the  general  scope  of  the  bill 
and  the  objections  ojffered  to  it.     As  to  the  objection   that  Irish 
opinion  was  against   the   bill,  he   declined  to  accept  the  Irish 
members  as   really  representing  Irish  opinion  on  the  subject^ 
and  he  showed  that  when  they  opposed  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
they  did  not  carry  the  opinion  of  their  constituents  with  them* 
He  commented   on  the   fact  that  Mr.   Gladstone  had  almost 
ignored  Mr.  Parnell's  alternative  scheme,  and   had  even  de- 
clared, in  the  two  and  a-half  minutes  he  devoted  to  it,  that  he 
did  not  understand  it.     Mr.  Chamberlain  proceeded  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Parnell  practically  accepted  in  his   plan  two  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Government  bill — the  principle  of  State 
aid  and  the  principle  of  the  hypothecation  of  local  resources. 
He  defended  himself  on  the  charge  of  inconsistency  recently 
brought  against  him  by  Sir  WilUam  Harcourt,  and  provoked 
much  laughter  by  describing  Sir  William  as  one  who  was  "always 
under  the  unfortunate  delusion  that  everybody  in  the  world  was 
inconsistent  except  himself.*'     Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  that  he 
had  never  objected  to  the  use  of  State  credit  for  Ireland  provided 
Ireland  remained  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  he  accepted 
the  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  England  and  Scotland  had  an 
obUgation  towards  Ireland,  and  were  bound  to  take  some  risk* 
He  was  only  unwilling  to  lend  money  to  a  country  which  it  was 
proposed  to  place  in  the  position  of  a  self-governing  colony.     He 
argued   that  there  was  not  the  slightest  risk  involved  in  the 
present  transaction,  as  the  rents  of  Ireland  were  to  be  reduced 
by  from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  which  would  make  them  50  or  60  per 
cent,  below  what  they  were  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1881.     Mr.  Parnell's  scheme  he  condemned  as  insufficient  by 
itself,  for  it  would  only  deal  with  half  the  land  of  Ireland  and 
create  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  other  half,  but  he  thought  it 
might  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Government  scheme^ 
the  scope  of  which  it  would  certainly  widen,  though  in  that  case 
he  believed  that  many  good  landlords  would  refuse  to  sell.     Aa 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  objection  to  State  landlordism,  he  pointed  out 
that  that  was  a  cardinal  feature  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  purchase 
scheme  in  1886,  which  proposed  to  bring  the  State  into  direct 
relations  with  the  tenant,  and  to  make  it  a  rent  collector ;  whereas 
the  scheme  of  the  present  Government,  by  the  hypothecation  for 
the  first  time  of  the  Irish  local  grants,  would  establish  no  close 
connection  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Irish  tenant. 
He  denied  that  the  tenant  under  the  bill  would  be  under  coercion 
from  the  landlord,  because  the  local  authority  would  be  able  to 
l^rotect  him  ;  and  he  suggested,  as  a  means  of  overcoming  many 
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objections,  that  the  execution  of  the  measure  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  authorities  to  be  set  up  by  the  Local  Government  Bill 
which  was  to  be  brought  in.  The  Government,  he  thought, 
should  give  an  assurance  that  the  Irish  county  councils  should 
have  a  voice  in  carrying  the  bill  into  operation,  a  right  of  veto 
in  the  transactions,  and  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  measure. 
While  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was  wholly  argumentative,, 
it  was  relieved  by  a  little  lively  banter  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  That  accomplished  master  of  irony  paid  him 
back,  with  usury,  in  his  own  coin.  He  accused  Mr.  Chamberlain 
of  having  produced  "  many  plans,  all  ingenious,  all  remarkable, 
but  all  different."  He  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  work 
this  bill  or  any  other  plan  of  land  purchase  until  they  had  estab- 
lished a  system  of  local  government  in  Ireland,  through  which 
they  might  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Irish  people  and  work  the 
plan  of  land  purchase  through  and  by  the  Irish  people.  Then 
Sir  William  criticised  the  bill  of  the  Government,  which  he  de- 
clared might  solve  the  agrarian,  but  would  never  solve  the  political 
question,  and  which  reminded  him  of  **  the  advertisement  of  a 
patent  medicine,  or  of  the  prospectus  of  a  bubble  company,"  in- 
asmuch as  it  professed  to  **  cure  all  evils,  to  satisfy  both  landlord 
and  tenant  out  of  nothing,  and  to  make  the  British  Treasury  go 
bail  for  all  without  running  any  possible  risk."  He  argued  that 
if  the  rents  in  Ireland  weni  20  per  cent,  too  high,  the  landlords 
ought  to  reduce  them  without  any  pledging  of  the  resources  of 
Ireland  or  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  rents  were  not  too  high 
these  resources  ought  not  to  be  pledged  in  order  to  give  to  one-fifth 
of  the  Irish  tenantry  land  at  a  rent  20  per  cent,  below  its  fair 
value.  The  bill  was  not  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  Imt 
an  unsettlement  of  everything ;  and  he  asked  where  the  money 
was  to  come  from.  The  tenant  was  to  give  a  lower  rent,  the 
landlord  to  have  a  market  which  he  did  not  now  possess,  and  the 
money  paid  would  probably  be  taken  out  of  Ireland  altogether- 
Was  that  the  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country?  The 
bill  was,  in  short,  a  plan  by  which  the  British  taxpayer  was  to 
advance  thirty-three  millions  on  Irish  land  at  a  price  which 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  market,  and  to  receive  on  it  a  rent 
less  by  20  per  cent,  than  it  at  present  yielded.  This  was  a 
pretty  commercial  transaction  truly.  Sir  William  laughed  at 
the  securities  offered  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  famine  or 
other  catastrophe  might  come,  and  described  them  as  being  like 
the  walls  of  sand  which  a  child  built  up,  one  round  another,  on 
the  sea-shore,  until  a  wave  came  and  swept  all  the  walls  away.. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  the  rents  would  have  to  be  collected 
by  the  British  State,  which  only  existed  in  Ireland  by  the  sword, 
and  would  have  to  be  collected  under  a  rqi'nne  of  coercion.  The 
securities  were  perfectly  illusory,  for  the  education  grant  could 
never  be  stopped,  the  local  assessment  would  prove  inoperative ; 
and  the  extraordinary  tenants'  insurance  fund  was  unsound,  as 
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it  proposed  that  for  worthless  land  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  there 
should  be  a  high  insurance,  while  for  good  land  sold  at  a  high 
rate  there  should  be  no  insurance  at  all.  The  inclusion  of  two 
years'  arrears  in  the  purchasing  price  he  described  as  really 
.^mounting  to  buying  up  debts  and  treating  them  as  assets.  He 
asked  the  Government  to  take  their  securities  into  the  market 
-and  see  what  the  great  bankers  would  advance  on  them,  and  he 
contended  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  no  real  security  in 
the  bill,  except  the  Consols  which  were  at  the  back  of  it.  If  such 
provisions  were  forced  upon  the  Irish  people  against  their  will 
there  would  be  "  no  dishonour "  in  repudiation.  Finally,  he 
warned  the  Conservative  patty  of  the  "  gigantic  precedent " 
^hich  the  Government  were  setting  up,  and  which,  if  sound 
for  Ireland,  would  be  held  to  be  equally  sound  for  every  other 
demand  of  a  similar  character  which  might  be  made ;  and  he 
marvelled  greatly  that  such  a  specimen  of  "switchback  finance  " 
should  have  proceeded  from  such  a  financier  as  Mr.  Goschen. 
Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover)  replied  in  an  effective  speech  to  Sir  W. 
Harcourt's  attack  on  the  bill,  and  the  debate  afterwards  drifted, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  sitting,  among  speakers  of  no  individual 
prominence. 

The  debate  \vas  resumed  at  a  morning  sitting  (April  29), 
when  Mr.  Labouchere  {Northamjyton)^  in  an  acrimonious  speech, 
\8aid  that  what  was  principally  aimed  at  by  the  Government  was 
to  stave  oflf  Home  Rule.  He  warned  the  Irish  members  not  to 
-consent  to  the  use  of  Imperial  credit,  remarking  that  if  they  gave 
their  consent  they  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Conservative 
party  to  argue  at  the  next  election  that,  as  England  was  the 
mortgagee  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  give  up  our 
control  over  that  country.  Mr.  Plunket  {Dublin  University) 
'defended  the  Irish  landlords  against  the  attacks  made  upon  them 
l)y  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
^Bradford,  Central),  who  decUned  to  regard  Mr.  Plunket  as  a 
representative  of  the  landlord  interest. 

Two  days  afterwards  (May  1),  after  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  suspending  for  the  night  the  operation  of  the  twelve  o'clock 
rule,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  {Manchester ,  E.)  repUed  to  the  various 
•criticisms  on  the  bill.  The  House  was  crowded,  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  spoke  with  remarkable  vigour,  brilliancy,  and  effect. 
He  held  the  close  attention  of  his  large  audience  throughout  his 
speech,  and  from  beginning  to  end  of  it  there  was  not  a  dull 
moment.  He  was  subjected,  as  usual,  to  much  interruption,  but 
he  was  singularly  successful  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  inter- 
rupted him.  Instead  of  himself  suffering  damage  when  any  of 
his  statements  were  challenged,  he  managed  to  cover  his  inter- 
rupters with  confusion.  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  though  the 
attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  the  bill  were  violent  in  form 
they  were  hesitating  in  substance,  notwithstanding  that  those 
who  had  made  them  had  conveniently  forgotten  their  own  political 
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past  and  the  views  they  took  of  land  purchase  in  1886.    But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Opposition  were  completely  disorganised,  and 
the  objections  they  urged,  instead  of  supplementing  each  ocher, 
only  cut  one  another's  throats.     He  dealt  in  a  somewhat  gentle 
fashion  with  Mr.  Parnell's  alternative  scheme,  and  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  he  himself  had  always  been  in  favour  of  fining  down 
rents,  and  would  have  proposed  such  a  thing  in  his  bill  if  he  had 
not  been  afraid  of  overweighting  the  measm*e.     But  while  he 
approved  of  fining  down  rents  he  urged  that  that  could  only  be 
done  on  two  conditions,  which  were  absent  from  Mr,  Parneli's 
plan — first,  the  scheme  must  be  subordinate  to  the  establishing  of 
peasant  proprietors;  and,  secondly,  the  tenants  must  be  perpetual,. 
and  not  shifting  tenants.   He  put  aside  Mr.  Dillon's  proposals  for 
dealing  with  the  congested  districts  as  impracticable,  because  they 
would  involve  an  expenditure  of  more  than  500/.  per  family — a 
larger  amount  than  any  exchequer  in  the  world  could  bear  if 
carried  out  on  any  great  scale.     But  the  Government  plan  for 
the  congested  districts  could  well  be  carried  out.     It  aimed  at 
encouraging  consolidation,  improving  agriculture,  and  stimulat- 
ing other  industries,  and  it  must  be  considered,  not  as  standing 
by  itself,  but  as  a  scheme  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with 
other  measures,  such  as  the  Land  Transfer  Bill  and  the  con- 
struction of  light  railways.     Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  show  that 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sugges- 
tion and  creating  county  councils  to  adminster  the  bill,  because 
Ireland  was  not  yet  in  a  normal  condition  of  order,  and  the 
county  councils,  which  would  probably  be  elected  for  political 
reasons,  could  hardly   be  trusted  not  to  thwart  the  measure. 
After  he  had  repelled  interruptions  from  Mr.  William  O'Brien  and 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  and  shown  by  quotations  from  their  own 
speeches  that  they  had  no  justification  for  challenging  his  state- 
ments, Mr.  Balfour  referred  to  Mr.  Knox  as  a  member  who  had 
professed  a  strong  opposition  to  purchase,  and  yet  was  making 
preparations  to   sell   his   own   estate    in    Ireland.     Mr.   Knox 
jumped  up  to  explain  that  he  did  not  object  to  purchase  except 
'•under  the  pressure  of  coercion  or  of  arrears,"  and  that,  as  he 
had  some  property  **  in  an  Orange  county  where  there  was  no 
coercion,"  he  had  **  made  preparations  to  sell  to  his  tenants." 
**  Exactly  so,"   Mr.   Balfour   at   once   responded.     **  The   hon. 
gentleman  acknowledges  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  been 
elegantly  described  by  his  leader,  Mr.  Parnell,  as  *  absconding 
iRrith  the  plunder  ' !  "     But  at  one  moment  Mr.  Balfour  let  slip 
an  awkward  expression,  which  turned  the  laugh  for  a  moment 
against  both  himself  and  another  right  hon.  gentleman.     He  was 
speaking  of  the  admissions  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  as  to  what  he 
(Mr.  Dillon)  would  do  as  an  Irish  leader  in  advocating  repudia- 
tion, and  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  suggest  that  a  time  might 
come  when  there  would  be  a  change  in  the  political  situation, 
and  "other  leaders  would  arise  who  knew  not  Joseph."     A  wave 
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of  laughter  at  once  swept  through  the  House,  all  parties  joining 
in  it,  and  every  eye  was  turned  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  with 
all  the  occupants  of  both  front  benches,  joined  heartily  in  the 
merriment.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  Mr.  Balfour  denied 
that  his  bill  would  drive  out  the  landlords,  or  that  it  could 
possibly  be  met  by  wholesale  repudiation,  as  the  advantages 
offered  to  the  tenant  were  so  enormous  and  the  interest  of  the 
locality  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  seeing  that  the  tenant's  obliga- 
tions were  duly  met.  Nor  had  he  any  fear  of  general  boycotting 
imder  a  measure  which  would  increase  the  acuteness  of  the  Irish 
land-hunger.  Even  the  National  League  would  be  powerless  to 
produce  repudiation,  for  if  a  policy  of  repudiation  were  carried 
out  it  would  cost  the  League  over  five  millions  a  year  to  maintain 
the  150,000  tenants  and  their  families  who  would  be  cast  out  of 
their  holdings,  and  "  the  resources  of  the  League  were  not  equal 
to  such  a  drain." 

It  was  not  easy  to  follow  such  a  speaker  and  such  a  speech. 
Mr.  Sexton  {Belfast,  S.),  one  of  the  most  eloquent  members  of 
his  party,  did  not  shrink  from  the  task,  and  in  a  speech  which 
occupied  an  hour  and  a-half  he  replied  to  the  Chief  Secretary, 
He  complained  that  the  Government  had  refused  to  supply  the 
House  with  essential  information,  and  had  wilfully  suppressed 
material  facts.     Ireland  objected  to  the  bill,  he  said,  as  "  odious 
and  humiliating."     As  to  Mr.  Parneirs   scheme,   Mr.  Sexton 
declared  that  it  was  only  offered  as  an  alternative  plan,  and  not 
fts  something  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  bill  of  the  Government. 
He  held  that  the  financial  proposals  of  the  bill  would  result  in 
ihe  addition   of  seventy  millions  to  the    National  Debt.     He 
objected  to  purchase  where  offered  under  the  decrees  of  coercion, 
and  he  objected  to  the  impounding  of  the  balance  of  the  Church 
surplus  to  work  out  purchase,  without  Ireland's  consent.     Re- 
ferring to  Mr.   Chamberlain's  criticisms  on  the  bill,  he  asked 
what  course  the  Liberal  Unionists  intended  to  take  in  regard  to 
the  second  reading.     The  constitution  of  the  Land  Department 
— the  clauses  relating  to  which  he  characterised  as  sinister  and 
-dangerous — and  the  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  congested 
districts   were   discussed   at  some  length  by  Mr.    Sexton.     As 
regarded  the  latter,  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  some  more 
definite  and  tangible  plan  being  substituted  for  the  vague  and 
meagre  scheme  contained  in  the  bill. 

The  debate  dragged  for  some  time  after  Mr.  Sexton's  speech, 
but  it  was  raised  to  a  higher  level  again  by  Lord  Hartington 
(Rossendale).  The  Liberal-Unionist  leader  compared  the  bill  of  the 
Government  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals  in  1886,  and  denied 
that  the  objection  of  the  Unionist  party  to  the  bill  of  1886  depended 
oither  on  a  refusal  to  pledge  the  public  credit  or  on  the  expediency 
of  establishing  direct  relations  between  the  State  and  the  tenants. 
It  was  founded,  he  said,  on  the  nature  of  the  security,  which 
depended  on  an  Irish  Government  which  was  not  in  existence,  and 
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the  character  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee.     Under  the 
present  bill  the  relations  created  would  not  be  between  two 
States,  but  between  the  State  and  the  purchasing  occupier,  and 
io  this  he  saw   no  objection.     There   was,  in  his   view,  little 
danger  of  repudiation  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  bill ; 
but  if  there  should  be  any  risk  of  that  kind  it  would  be  far  less 
than  the  risk  between  nation  and  nation,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
■Crladstone.     Adverting  to  the  question  of  dual  ownership,  Lord 
Hartington  contended  that  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  struck  at  the  root  of  private  ownership,  and  he  chal- 
lenged Mr.  J.  Morley  to   say  whether  he  acquiesced  in  them. 
The  question  was  not  one  of  tenure  or  security,  but  was  a  ques- 
tion of  relief  from  risks  on  the  one  side  and  from  liabilities  on 
the  other,  and  this,  he  said,  was  clearly  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
As  regarded  the  incorporation  of  a  measure  for  local  government, 
lie  recognised  the  difficulty  of  the  proposal,  and  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  measure  preceding  a  proposal  for  dealing  with  the 
land  question.     But  while  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  this 
question  being  dealt  with  first,  he  recognised  the  desirability  of 
giving  to  the  people  of  Ireland  increased  powers  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  he  thought  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  materially 
assist  in  effecting  that  object. 

The  protracted  debate  was  wound  up  by  Mr.  J.  Morley  (New- 
'Castle-aU'Tyne),  who  described  the  speech  of  Lord  Hartington  as 
"a  declaration  of  war."     What  was  the  use,  he  asked,  of  insist- 
ing on  the  Irish  members  remaining  in  the  English  Parliament 
if  their  opinions  were  always  to  be  ignored  in  connection  with 
Jriflh  questions  ?     He  contended  that  neither  the  tenant  majority 
nor  the  landlord  minority  were  in  favour  of  the  bill.     He  denied 
that  it  would  destroy  dual  ownership,  for  it  left  untouched  three- 
fourths  or  four-fifths  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  accused  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Balfour  of  shutting  the  door  on  the  hope  of  local  govern- 
ment for  Ireland.     Wliile  he   did   not  believe   in   "impudent, 
fraudulent,  wholesale  repudiation,"  he  warned  the  House  that 
the  Irish  tenant  had  now  been  taught  to  **  stand  erect,"  and  was 
"  no  longer  a  serf,"  and  that  he  would  probably,  when  asked  for 
his  rent,  urge  that  he  had  been   visited  by  some   exceptional 
calamity.     The  repudiation  which  was  to  be  dreaded  was  no  re- 
pudiation by  the  tenant,  but  repudiation  by  the  Irish  counties  of 
the  liabilities  imposed  upon  them.     Mr.  Morley  also  criticised 
fidversely  the  provisions  relating  to  the  congested  districts,  and  he 
<2ondemned  what  he  characterised  as  waste  and  prodigality  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Land  Department.     Finally,  he  contended 
that  the  Irish  landlords  would  have  fared  better  under  a  Home 
Bole  Parliament  than  they  would  fare  under  the  present  bill. 

The  division  was  taken  on  Mr.  Parnell's  amendment,  which  was 

negatived  by  348  to  268,  and  the  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Several  important  questions  were  discussed  by  the  House  of 

'Commons  in  the  intervals  of  the  Land  Bill  debates.     Mr.  Bartley 
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{Islington^  N.)  moved  a  resolution  (April  22)  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  profit-sharing,  and  drew  a  striking  speech  from  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  (NortJuivipton)^  who  denied  that  the  relations  of  labour 
and  capital  had  become  more  strained.  The  position  of  work-^ 
ing  men  had  enormously  improved,  and  the  poUcy  of  those  who- 
told  them  that  nothing  would  do  any  good,  and  that  they  must 
resort  to  violence,  was  that  of  men  '*  who  would  put  caustic  on 
a  cancer."  The  contrast  between  the  wealth  and  poverty  of 
great  cities  was  no  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
class.  Men,  he  said,  apparently  referring  to  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham,  who  had  just  risen  to  protest  against  a  previous  re- 
mark, who  without  special  knowledge  promoted  strikes,  were 
responsible  if  starvation  ensued,  and  had  no  right  to  reproach 
others.  He  believed  the  unions  could  do  much  more  but  for  the 
ignorance  of  many  of  their  supporters,  and  he  looked  to  see  the 
large  sums  now  lodged  in  savings-banks  utilised  for  industrial 
development.  As  it  was,  the  improvement  in  this  country  was 
marvellous.  The  dwellings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  workers,  the 
education  and  the  general  tone  of  the  people  was,  as  compared 
with  the  time  when  he  was  a  lad,  something  of  which  every  in- 
habitant of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  proud.  Labour,  Mr* 
Bradlaugh  agreed,  won  too  little  and  bore  too  much ;  but  the 
people  held  the  vote,  and  there  were  representatives  sitting  near 
him  who  had  faced  capitaUsts  and  succeeded.  The  Irish  Sunday 
Closing  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  (April  23),  after  a  di\'ision 
in  which  the  numbers  were  242  to  78.  Notwithstanding  the 
largeness  of  this  majority  the  bill  made  no  progi-ess  in  com- 
mittee, and  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  {Paddingtony  S.)  brought  in  his  bill 
for  amending  the  Ucensing  laws  (April  29).  In  introducing  the 
measure  he  argued  that  excessive  drinking  and  crime  were  cause^ 
and  eflfect.  Tracing  the  history  of  licensing  legislation,  he  laid 
special  stress  on  the  Act  of  1872  as  being  a  useful  measure,  and 
pointed  out  that  since  then  the  number  of  pubUc-houses  had 
largely  increased  beyond  the  number  which  Mr.  Bruce  considered 
necessary  when  he  introduced  his  bill.  This  led  him  to  Squire 
whether  the  number  of  licensed  houses  had  any  influence  on 
excessive  drinking.  While  declining  to  express  an  opinion  one^ 
way  or  the  other,  he  showed  by  reference  to  statistics  that  in 
recent  years  the  consumption  of  alcohol  had  at  any  rate  largely 
increased.  He  next  described  the  provisions  of  his  bill,  the  main 
principle  of  which,  he  explained,  was  popular  control  over  the 
issue  of  licences.  This  principle,  he  maintained,  had  been  uni- 
versally accepted  as  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  question* 
After  dwelling  upon  the  objections  to  the  constitution  of  a  sepa- 
rate body  for  licensing,  he  remarked  that  his  bill  provided  that 
the  control  of  licences  should  be  vested  in  the  town  council  in 
boroughs  and  the  county  council  in  counties.  The  council  would 
be  empowered  to  divide  the  area  over  which  it  had  control  inta 
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districts,  and  to  appoint  a  licensing  committee  for  each  district. 
This  committee  would  be  the  licensing  authority  for  the  district. 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  **  direct  veto,"  he  proposed 
that  when  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  municipal  register 
voted  for  the  abolition  of  licences  effect  should  be  given  to  their 
views.     There  would  also  be  a  simplification  of  licences.    Instead 
of  the  twelve  licences  now  in  vogue  there  would  be  only  three — 
two  on-licences  and  one  off-Ucence.     Beerhouses  would  be  abo- 
lished altogether,  and  in  this  connection  he  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  bill  would  be  to  raise  the  character 
of  licensed  houses,  and  to  put  obstacles  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
"Way  of  the  sale  of  spirits.     The  licensing  authority,  moreover, 
'would  control  absolutely  the  retail  sale  of  liquors,  and  would 
settle  the  hours  during  which  licensed  houses  should  be  open 
l>oth  on  weekdays  and  on  Sundays.     Coming,  in  conclusion,  to 
the  question  of  compensation,  which  he  regarded  as  indispensable 
to  any  scheme  of  licensing  reform.  Lord  Eandolph  remarked  that 
lie  had  not  dealt  with  it  because  it  would  necessitate  taxation, 
"which  it  was  not  competent  for  any  private  member  of  Parlia- 
ment to   propose.      The   bill   was   favourably  criticised  by  Sir 
"Wilfrid  Lawson  {Cockermoath)  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  (Derby), 
ihe  former,  however,  as  well  as  Mr.  Caine  {Barrow)  protesting 
against  the  principle  of  compensation.  Mr.  Ritchie  (Tower  Hamlets, 
St.  George's)  said  that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  agree  that 
the  mmiicipal  and  county  councils  should  be  the  licensing  au- 
thority ;  but  in  regard  to  the  question  of  popular  veto,  he  was 
unable  to  assent  to  Lord  E.  Churchiirs  proposals,  because  he 
thought  great  danger  might  result  if  a  locality  were  empowered 
to  close  all  the  Ucensed  houses  in  the  district.    The  bill  was  read 
a  first  time,  but  was  not  afterwards  proceeded  with.     The  mar- 
riage with   a   Deceased  Wife's  Sister   Bill,  brought  in   on  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  was  read  a  second  time  (April  30) 
after  a  somewhat  prolix  recapitulation  of  the  familiar  arguments 
for  and  against  such  a  measure.     The  numbers  on  the  division 
were  222  for  the  second  reading  and  155  against  it.     The  bill 
was  ultimately  dropped. 

Lord  Herschell  raised  a  brief  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
(April  21)  on  the  different  degrees  of  severity  in  the  sentences 
passed  on  criminal  offenders,  and  asked  for  the  appointment  of 
a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  present  system.  He 
showed  that  the  judges  differed  so  much  among  themselves  as  to 
the  punishments  proper  to  be  inflicted  for  certain  offences  that 
they  not  only  freely  criticised  each  other's  sentences,  but  one 
judge  would  give  two  months'  imprisonment  for  what  another 
judge  visited  with  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  The  principle, 
he  argued,  which  should  guide  the  judges  in  passing  sentence 
should  be  settled  by  the  State,  and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bench.  The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  Lord  Herschell  had 
exaggerated  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  that  such  differences 
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of  opinion  as  did  exist  concerning  the  principles  on  which  punish- 
ment ought  to  proceed  should  be  settled  by  debate  rather  than 
by  royal  commission.  Still  he  promised  that  the  subject  should 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  Government,  who  already  had  all 
necessary  information  upon  it  in  their  possession.  Lord  Cole- 
ridge recommended  the  estabUshment  of  a  court  of  criminal 
appeal  to  revise  sentences.  Lord  Meath's  bill,  providing  for  the 
adoption  of  children,  was  discussed  (April  25)  and  withdrawn,  in 
deference  to  strong  opposition  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
other  peers. 

The  Primrose  League  celebrated  "  Primrose  Day  '*  (April  19) 
by  a  great  meeting  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  at  which  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour  was  the  principal  speaker.  Mr.  Balfour's  chief  point 
was  the  excellent  work  which  had  been  done  by  the  Government, 
fie  praised  Mr.  Goschen's  finance  and  Mr.  Ritchie's  administra- 
tive ability,  and  pointed  out  the  magnitude  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  in  regard  to  naval  and  military  reorganisation.  "  I 
claim,"  he  said,  ''  for  this  Administration  that  it  is  not  only  in 
process  of  carrying  out,  and  has  largely  succeeded  in  carrying 
out,  a  policy  of  protecting  the  coaling-stations,  protecting  the 
military  and  commercial  ports,  re-arming  the  army,  and  adding 
new  ships  to  the  navy,  but  that  it  has  done  more  than  these 
things,  which  are  easily  enumerated.  It  has  introduced  an 
organisation  and  a  system  into  the  great  services  which  I  believe 
will  long  bear  fruits  after  the  particular  increase  in  our  arma- 
ments may  have  become  antiquated  through  the  progress  of  in- 
vention." Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  protest  against  the'  practice 
of  making  the  Home  Secretary  **a  final  court  of  appeal  in 
criminal  matters  "  and  then  **  refusing  him  the  protection  given 
to  other  courts."  Turning  to  Irish  affairs,  he  described  the 
action  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  on  the  Ponsonby  estate,  and  the 
measures  taken  by  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  and  others  against  Mr.  Smith- 
Barry  at  Tipperary.  The  founding  of  *'  New  Tipperary,"  at  a 
cost  of  20,000Z.  or  30,000L,  he  characterised  as  **  one  of  the 
silliest  transactions  which  had  marked  the  general  course  ol 
Irish  agitation  "  ;  and  he  denounced  the  action  of  the  National 
League  in  the  matter  as  "  utterly  mean  and  cowardly,"  and  as 
"  a  deliberate  oppression,  by  the  cruellest  methods,  of  a  helpless 
minority  in  the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  majority."  Enforcing 
his  argument  in  a  few  spirited  sentences,  he  remarked,  **lel 
every  man  who  wishes  to  understand  the  most  modern  develop- 
ment of  Irish  agitation  study  every  feature  of  this  Tipperary  and 
Ponsonby  quarrel,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  into  in 
detail,  but  of  which  I  have  attempted^  to  give  you  some  of  the 
more  salient  and  interesting  incidents.  You  will  then  see  brought 
out  more  clearly  than  ever  what  is  surely  sufficiently  clear  or 
the  pages  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission — namely 
that  these  so-called  friends  of  the  tenants  act  as  they  do,  nol 
because  they  love  the  tenants,  but  because  they  hate  the  land- 
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lords.  It  is  to  *  impoverish  and  drive  out  the  landlords/  in  the 
words  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commission,  that  they  started 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  that  they  have  issued  in  times  past 
no-rent  manifestoes.  Half  the  money,  a  quarter  of  the  money, 
which  they  have  squandered  upon  the  scheme  of  the  New  Tipi)erary 
would  suffice  to  spread  real  benefits  amonp;  the  class  whose  inter- 
ests they  profess  to  serve.  But  their  ends  are  not  favoured  by 
contentment  among  the  tenant  class  in  Ireland.  They  do  not 
desire  to  see  the  agrarian  dispute  come  to  an  end  ;  their  living 
would  be  gone  if  the  great  land  question,  which  has  been  their 
one  lever  in  upsetting  the  relations,  the  historical  relations, 
between  England  and  Ireland,  were  settled." 

Though  the  Budget  was  favourably  received  on  its  introduc- 
tion, the  subsequent  criticisms  upon  it  were  of  a  less  cordial 
•character.  The  advocates  of  a  reduction  in  the  income-tax  were 
among  the  first  to  take  exception  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  proposals.  At  a  dinner  at  the  Mansion  House,  at 
which  he  was  the  principal  guest  (April  28),  Mr.  Goschen  ex- 
plained his  position  in  regard  to  the  income-tax.  He  said  that 
on  taking  office  ho  found  the  tax  eightpence,  and  in  his  first  year 
of  office  he  struck  olT  a  penny,  tampering  for  that  purpose  with 
the  Sinking  Fund,  and  so  risking  his  reputation  for  financial 
orthodoxy.  In  the  second  year  he  even  imjwsed  taxes  to  enable 
him  to  remit  the  second  penny,  coming,  in  order  to  do  so,  into 
•conflict  with  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  drinkers  of  cliampagne. 
In  the  third  year  he  refused  to  pay  for  an  increase  of  the  navy 
by  an  increase  of  the  tax,  though  that  was  the  traditional  course ; 
but  this  year  he  **  honestly  said  and  felt  '*  that  the  claims  of  the 
income-tax  payers  '*  were  not  so  great  as  the  claims  of  others." 
It  was  a  little  hard  perhaps,  under  these  circumstances,  that  he 
should  incur  the  pithy  rebuke  which  he  (juoted  from  the  letter  of 
an  anonymous  correspondent — **I>amn  your  tea  and  currants." 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  J.  Morley  was  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
public  meeting  at  iJochdale,  held  in  celebration  of  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Potter's  connection  with  that  town. 
Though  remarking  that  he  was  not  going  to  detain  his  audience 
•'  upon  a  thing  called  thr  Land  Purchase  Bill,"  he  entered  upon 
an  elaborate  criticism  of  ihv  bill  then  lu^fore  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  specially  enumerated  five  objections  to  it.  **  My 
first  objection,*' he  said,  **  is  that  we  decline  to  support  a  measure 
for  the  acquisition  of  their  holdings  by  tenants,  so  long  as  the 
tenants  are  debarred  from  free  combination  in  reference  to  those 
bargains  by  exceptional  coercive  and  repn^ssive  legislation. 
Secondlv,  we  decline  to  vote  for  a  resort  to  British  credit  until 
at  any  rate  some  representative  authority  has  been  created  in 
Ireland  ;  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  representative  i>opuIar 
authority  either  that  you  can  successfully  work  a  Purchase  Act 
or  obtain  good  security  for  the  advance.  Thirdly,  we  decline  to 
impose  a  great  Uability  upon  the  Irish  ratepayers  without  their 
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consent,  and  ultimately  upon  the  British  taxpayers.  We  decline 
to  impose  a  great  liability  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  securing 
certain  advantages  to  a  certain  number  of  Irish  landlords  and  a 
certain  section  of  Irish  tenants.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  decline 
to  vote  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  plan  which  would  make  Ireland 
for  tens  of  years  to  come  a  debtor-country  without  the  assent  oi 
the  only  men  who  are  entitled  to  speak  in  her  name.  Fifthly 
— and  I  cannot  work  this  out  now,  but  perhaps  I  shall  have 
other  opportunities  of  doing  so — I  decline,  for  my  part,  to  vote 
for  a  bill  the  machinery  of  which  I  declare,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  show,  is  absolutely  unworkable,  and  the  guarantees  in 
which  are  absolutely  illusory."  The  Land  Bill  was  also  the 
subject  of  a  characteristic  speech  by  Sir  William  Har court,  at 
Guildford  (April  30).  The  member  for  Derby  laughed  at  the 
eagerness  of  the  Government  to  accept  the  alternative  scheme  of 
land  purchase  offered  them  by  the  man  they  were  always  brand- 
ing as  a  conspirator  and  an  associate  of  murderers.  According 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Government  themselves,  the  "  party  of 
plunder  and  of  separation  "  were  to  be  made  the  purchasers  of 
Irish  land,  and  the  English  treasury  was  to  be  responsible  for 
the  money — a  proposal  which  could  only  be  likened  to  giving 
State  assistance  to  all  the  burglars  of  Surrey  to  enable  them  to 
buy  out  the  householders  whose  dwellings  they  had  been  break- 
ing into. 

The  month  of  May,  which  is  always  a  month  of  activities  ui 
many  directions,  was  a  time  of  some  excitement  in  Parliament. 
Mr.  Goschen's  proposal  to  create  a  fund  by  additional  duties  on 
beer  and  spirits  for  the  buying  up  of  public-house  licences 
caused  no  alarm  to  the  Temperance  party  when  it  was  made.  It 
was  put  forward  as  an  earnest  and  legitimate  attempt  to  check 
the  evils  of  drinking,  and  as  such  it  appeared  to  be  received. 
But  the  cloven  foot  of  "  compensation  *'  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered in  it,  and  an  agitation  ensued,  both  within  the  House  oi 
Commons  and  outside,  which  at  one  time  seemed  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  Government.  An  earnest  of  what  was  to  follow 
was  given  in  the  speeches  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  Mr.  Caine 
on  the  introduction  of  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill's  bill.  The 
subject  cropped  up  again  in  the  discussion  of  the  Budget  Bill  in 
committee ;  and  though  a  respite  was  gained  by  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  local  taxation  clauses,  we  shall  see  that  those  clauses, 
by  their  ultimate  fruitlessness  and  the  time  wasted  upon  them, 
constituted  one  of  the  failures  of  the  session. 

But  other  matters  of  interest  have  to  be  dealt  with  first. 
The  Allotments  Bill  was  the  subject  of  vigorous  debates  on  the 
motion  to  go  into  committee,  and  afterwards  in  committee,  and 
of  several  divisions  (May  2,  6,  and  9).  The  House  negatived  by 
249  to  210  an  instruction,  moved  by  Mr.  Cobb  {Wanviclcshire, 
livghy),  for  the  insertion  of  clauses  creating  by  popular  election 
local  authorities  in  smaller  areas  than  those  of  sanitary  authorities, 
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and  conferring  on  such  local  authorities  larp;er  powers  for  acquir- 
ing and  managing  land  for  allotments  than  those  vested  in  the 
sanitary  authorities.  The  bill  was  eventually  read  a  third  time 
and  ))a»sed  (June  2(5),  and  it  aftiTwards  went  throuj^h  its  various 
stages  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  read  a  third  time 
on  August  1.  Dr.  Cameron's  ((iUwunc  (UtUnie)  motion  for  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Scotch  Church  drew 
a  large  house  (May  2).  The  argunu^its  with  which  he  supported 
the  motion  were  the  familiar  ones  that  the  I'iStabHshed  Church 
was  the  Church  of  the  minority,  while  the  majority  were  out- 
side its  fold,  and  that  the  Scotch  i)eople,  a^-  represented  by 
the  majority  of  their  representatives,  emphatically  denumded 
Disestablishment.  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell  ((ihinfton'  ami  Aberdeen 
Vniversititit)  moved  an  amendment  negativing  the  resolution, 
and  contende<l  that  the  Scotch  people  were  opposed  to  Disesta- 
Idishment.  He  remarked  that  (57  per  cent,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
constituents  in  Midlothian  iiad  signed  a  declaration  protesting 
against  a  disestablishment  policy.  Mr.  (Gladstone  {Midlotliiati)^ 
replying  to  this  remark,  said  he  would  be  thankful  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  if  they  would  give  him  an  opportunity, 
*•  at  the  earliest  possiide  moment,''  of  justifying  to  his  consti- 
tuents the  vote  he  intended  to  give.  In  a  long  speech,  largely 
devoted  to  a  comparison  of  ligures,  he  argued  that  while  a  large 
majority  of  the  Scotch  people  were  devoted  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church — the  reuniting  of  which  in  one  ctmnnunion  he  held 
would  follow  fnmi  the  al)olition  of  the  Kstablishment — it  was 
only  a  minority  who  clung  to  the  Kstahlished  Church.  The 
proiX)sal  that  Scotch  opinion  sliould  he  tested  by  a  general  elec- 
tii»n  turning  ujk)!!  this  question  alone  he  declared  to  be  quite  im- 
practicable, and  he  went  on  to  say:  **  We  know  perfectly  well 
what  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  Scotland  is,  and  if  we  believe 
in  Parliamentary  government,  if  we  believe  in  the  representative 
system,  we  must  take,  and  can  only  take,  the  deliberate  and 
rei)eated  acts  of  the  legit iniati'ly  chosen  representatives  of  the 
people  as  conclusively  showinjjj  the  conviction  entertained  by  the 
people."  In  an  earlier  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  (iladstone  had 
expressed  his  acquiescence  in  a  statement  of  Lord  Hartingttm's, 
made  when  he  was  the  lejider  of  the  Liberal  party,  that  whenever 
Scotch  opinion  was  formed  on  the  subject,  the  Liberal  party 
would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it.  1  referring  agjiin  to  Lord 
Hartington's  statement  in  his  conchulin«;  sentence,  he  said:  **  I 
need  only  follow  him  on  the  )>alli  which  he  has  o|»ened  for  me, 
and,  on  the  mnpustionable  evidence  which  has  now  been  placed 
before  us  in  the  most  constitutional  form,  1  shall  be  actin;^  upon 
a  mtnlerate  apj»li<-ation  of  this  priiui|)le  both  of  «;ood  senst?  and 
of  justice,  to  which  we  nni>t  look  for  the  satisfaction  and  peace 
of  the  country  and  liie  pennanenre  of  its  inslitiiticnis."  The 
Lord  Adv<H-attf  [Hntrsiiirr)  remarked  that  Mr.  (ilaiislon<*  had 
now  put  an  end  to  balanced  ambiguity,  and  had  taken  a  step 
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which  was  u-retrievable.  Contrasting  Mr.  Gladstone's  declara- 
tions at  the  General  Election  of  1885  with  his  avowals  that 
night,  he  maintained  that  his  opinions  in  1885  were  inconsistent 
with  his  present  views,  and  that  the  position  he  took  in  1885 
precluded  him  from  having  anything  to  do  with  an  abstract  reso- 
lution Uke  that  which  he  was  supporting.  Lord  Hartington 
(Rossendale),  referring  to  his  former  declaration,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  regretted  that  it  did  not  accurately  define  how  the 
opinion  of  the  Scotch  people  was  to  be  obtained.  But  he  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  strong  opinion  on  the  part  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Scotch  people  in  favour  of  DisestabUshment,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  opinion  of  the 
people  unless  the  question  was  prominently  and  distinctly  placed 
before  them.  The  resolution  was  negatived  by  256  against  218. 
The  Budget  Bill — or,  more  strictly,  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Eevenue  Bill — was  read  a  second  time  (May  5),  after  a  some- 
what warm  discussion  on  various  points.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
(Derby)  took  exception  to  the  absence  of  any  further  provision 
for  paying  off  the  National  Debt,  and  protested  against  the  in- 
creased spirit  duty  being  regarded  otherwise  than  as  imperial 
taxation.  Other  members  complained  of  the  reduction  of  the 
tea  duty,  of  the  non-equalisation  of  the  death  duties,  and  of  the 
continuance  of  the  malt  tax ;  while  Dr.  Cameron  (Glasgow^ 
College)  and  Mr.  Sexton  (Sligo,  S.)  had  complaints  to  make  in 
reference  to  the  effect  of  the  Budget  on  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
When  the  bill  was  before  the  House  in  committee  (May  8),  Mr- 
Storey  (Sunderland)  moved  the  postponement  of  the  clause  im- 
posing the  new  spirit  duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  House  had 
not  yet  committed  itself  to  the  objects  for  which  that  duty  wa& 
required.  Mr.  Goschen  (St.  George's,  Hanover  Square)  objected 
to  the  postponement,  but  under  pressure  from  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
(Derby)  and  Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  he  consented  to  defer 
both  this  clause  and  the  other  clauses  associated  with  it,  pro- 
vided Mr.  Gladstone  would  use  his  influence  to  prevent  a  discussion 
on  them  after  the  discussion  on  the  bill  appropriating  the  tax. 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  an  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  a  party 
to  any  obstructive  delay,  and  thus  for  the  time  being  the  most 
controversial  feature  of  the  Budget  was  removed  from  the  arena 
of  controversy.  The  other  clauses  were  passed.  An  apparently 
useful  bill,  which  obtained  a  second  reading  (May  7),  namely,. 
Mr.  Kathbone's  (Carnarvcmshire,  N.)  Charitable  Trusts  Bill,  was. 
subsequently  withdrawn.  Its  object,  as  Mr.  Kathbone  explained 
it,  was  to  meet  two  admitted  blots  in  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act, 
in  consequence  of  which  large  funds  intended  for  charitable  uses 
were  frequently  wasted  or  diverted  from  public  objects.  The 
bill  proposed  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  charities  over  501.  a  year,  and  it  also  sought  to  enable 
the  commissioners  to  alter  the  scheme  of  any  charity  without  aa 
Act  of  Parliament. 
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The  struggle  over  the  "  compensation "  proposals  of  the 
iudget  began  in  earnest  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
le  Local  Taxation  Bill  (May  12),  but  it  was  preluded  by  meet- 
Lg8  of  the  Temperance  and  Liberal  parties  in  various  parts  of 
country,  at  which  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  plan  of 
Grovemment  were  enthusiastically  passed.  The  Church  of 
iXLgland  Temperance  Society  was  the  only  section  of  the  Tem- 
erance  party  which  gave  any  support  to  the  bill.  A  deputation 
rom  that  society  waited  on  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  suggested  to  him 
ome  modifications  in  the  bill,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
hat  the  existing  power  of  magistrates  to  refuse  the  renewal  of 
icences  at  their  discretion,  should  be  recognised  in  the  bill.  The 
Government  adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  society,  and  when  he 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Ritchie  made  a  point 
of  the  support  given  to  the  Government  by  this  important  organi- 
sation. In  the  meantime  Mr.  Goschen  himself  defended  his 
licensing  proposals  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  to  Lord 
Hartington's  constituents  at  Rawtenstall  (May  7).  He  denied 
that  any  comi)ensation  was  offered  to  publicans.  His  scheme 
left  the  present  law  imtouched,  and  the  discretion  of  the 
iDAgistrates  precisely  where  it  was,  and  no  comj^cnsation  what- 
ever would  be  paid  for  a  licence  which  the  magistrates  did  not 
we  fit  to  renew.  All  that  was  done  was  to  give  the  county 
councils  power,  side  by  side  with  any  action  which  the  magis- 
fwtes  might  take,  to  diminish  the  number  of  licences  by  purchas- 
"*g  the  goodwill  of  houses  the  licences  of  which  the  publicans 
^^^  willing  to  give  up.  Mr.  Goschen  added  :  "  We  are  creating 
no  new  rights ;  more  than  that,  we  have  a  clause  in  our  bill  that 
?^  proceedings  under  that  bill  should  create  any  greater  interest 
"I  *^y  public-house,  or  should  increase  its  value  as  compared 
^th  its  value  before  it  has  passed.  We  have  taken  care  that 
^  action  of  ours  should,  so  to  speak,  increase  against  the  public 
™  Value  of  the  public-house.  That  we  have  done  for  the 
P^t^ction  of  the  public,  but  we  do  desire  and  we  ask  the  co- 
J^fttion  of  the  Temperance  party  in  this  behalf.  We  do  desire 
J*'  BO  fanaticism,  no  stickUng  for  any  particular  point,  no 
'r^i'etical  objection  should  impair  us  in  our  determined  resolu- 
^  to  attempt  to  diminish  the  number  of  licensed  houses.  We 
"^  exceedingly  desirous  of  diminishing  the  number  of  public- 
'oUBes,  and  if  our  friends  defeat  our  bill  theirs  will  be  absolutely 
^^tless  and  vain,  and  so  I  ask  the  party  of  temperance  to  co- 
'^^te  if  they  can  mth  the  Government,  and  to  bring  no 
^^cal  objection  forward  like  this,  but  to  deal  with  it  as 
H^ticied  men.  We  wish  to  celebrate  the  alliance  which  has 
*^t^  for  four  years  by  beneficent  legislation." 

In  the  second  reading  debate,  Mr.  Ritchie  {Tower  Hamlet^y 
"  George's)  insisted  on  the  same  points — that  the  object  of  the 
^^"^mment  was  to  promote  temperance,  and  to  assist  thoso 
^^^  were  battling  against  intemperance  and  vice.    He  emphasised 
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the  necessity  for  transferring  the  control  over  licences  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  no  one  would  be 
taxed  against  his  will  to  buy  out  the  publicans.  The  House  was 
much  entertained  when  Mr.  Kitchie  proceeded  to  read  extracts 
from  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  late  Mr.  Bright,  affirm- 
ing the  right  to  compensation  of  the  owners  of  public-houses  the 
licences  of  which  were  sought  to  be  extinguished.  Mr.  Caine 
{Barrow)  moved  an  amendment  refusing  assent  to  a  bill  which 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  Ucences  by  means  of  public 
moneys.  He  maintained  that  the  bill  would  injure  rather  than 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Temperance  party.  He  contended 
that  it  gave  the  publican  a  vested  interest  in  his  Ucence  which 
he  had  never  yet  had.  A  licence,  he  said,  was  merely  a  permis- 
sion, from  year  to  year,  to  a  carefully  selected  person  to  sell  a 
dangerous  article.  The  State  had  the  right  to  revoke  the  per- 
mission, and  all  he  asked  the  House  to  do  was  to  declare  against 
the  conversion  of  this  twelve  months'  licence  into  a  freehold. 
A  long  and  more  or  less  warm  discussion  followed,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Eussell  (Tyrone,  S.),  among  others,  supporting  the  Government, 
and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  {Glasgow,  Bridgeton)  and  other  mem- 
bers denouncing  the  alleged  scheme  of  compensation.  The 
debate  extended  over  two  further  sittings  (May  13  and  15).  At 
the  second  of  these  Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlothian)  spoke  in  support 
of  Mr.  Caine's  amendment.  He  justified  his  apparent  inconsist- 
ency in  so  doing  by  remarking  that  since  he  made  the  speeches 
from  which  Mr.  Kitchie  had  read  extracts  to  the  House  the  law 
had  been  **  cleared  and  settled  in  a  manner  highly  unfavourable, 
not  only  to  the  doctrine  of  vested  interests,  but  likewise  to  the 
doctrine  of  permanent  interest  on  the  part  of  a  publican  in  an 
annual  licence."  Dealing  with  the  bill  on  its  merits  he  contended 
that  it  would  produce  results  contrary  to  the  objects  aimed  at. 
He  admitted  that  in  a  sense  it  did  not  provide  for  compensation, 
and  that  it  merely  empowered  local  authorities  to  buy  public- 
houses,  but  the  purchase  was  to  be  made  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by 
the  publicans,  and  this  he  described  as  a  means  for  the  endow- 
ment of  pubUc-houses  and  the  buying  out  of  publicans  on  their 
own  terms.  Sir  William  Harcourt  {Derby)  also  spoke  on  the 
same  side,  and  strongly  protested  against  the  notion  that  the 
publican  had  any  other  right  than  that  covered  by  his  year's 
licence.  On  the  division  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  339 
to  266,  and  the  bill  was  afterwards  read  a  second  time. 

The  discussion  of  the  Budget  Bill  in  committee  (May  16,  19, 
20,  21,  22)  afforded  further  opportunities  for  continuing  the 
anti-compensation  struggle.  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  {Wolverhampton) 
proposed  that  the  imposition  of  the  extra  duty  on  spirits  should 
be  limited  to  one  year.  This  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  80. 
An  all-night  sitting  (May  19)  was  mainly  occupied  by  a  debate 
on  the  new  duties  as  they  would  aflfect  Ireland,  but  the  opposition 
to  the  bill  still  derived  its  vigour  from  the  strong  antipathy  to 
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the  licensing  clauses.  At  an  advanced  hour  of  the  morning 
(May  20)  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Derby)  remarked  that  the  course  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  persisting  was  an 
insult  to  the  constituencies;  to  which  Mr.  Goschen  replied:  "We 
are  absolutely  determined  to  carry  the  bills,  and  are  not  weakened 
by  one  whit  on  account  of  the  opposition  offered  to  this  bill.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  speaks  of  the  country ;  w^e,  too,  shall 
leave  the  country  to  judge."  Precedence  was  obtained  for  the 
Budget  Bill  on  the  following  day,  when,  after  a  long  discussion, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  promised  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation  on  Ireland  should  be  considered  by  a 
Select  Committee.  The  bill  was  reported  (May  21),  but  not  until 
several  amendments  had  been  moved  and  negatived,  and  a  further 
sitting  was  given  to  it  on  the  consideration  of  the  report  (May  22). 
Finally,  when  it  stood  for  third  reading  (May  28),  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  (Cockernwufh)  moved  its  rejection ;  but  his  amendment 
was  defeated  by  141  to  67,  and  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed.  The  House  rose  on  the  same  day  for  the  Whitsun- 
tide Recess,  its  time  having  been  practically  monopolised  for 
nearly  three  weeks  by  these  bills. 

No  important  business  was  before  the  House  of  Lords  during 
this  period.  A  statement  from  a  German  source  having  appeared 
in  a  London  morning  newspaper,  to  the  effect  that  the  German 
Foreign  Office  had  in  1885  peremptorily  requested  England  to 
join  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  that  the  relations  between  England 
and  Germany  then  became  much  strained.  Lord  Eosebery  put 
a  question  on  the  subject  to  the  Prime  Minister  (May  16).  Lord 
Salisbury  replied  that  the  statement  was  an  entire  fabrication. 
No  such  request  had  been  made  by  Germany,  and  there  was  no 
estrangement,  but  a  very  cordial  and  friendly  feeling  between  the 
two  countries. 

Extra-parliamentary  speeches  were  numerous.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Stanley's  addresses  at  St.  James's  Hall  and  the  Albert  Hall 
(May  2  and  5)  are  scarcely  to  be  included  in  such  a  category, 
but  they  were  noteworthy  events,  and  Mr.  Stanley  distanced  all 
possible  rivals  as  the  lion  of  the  season.  The  agitation  for  an 
eight-hoars  working  day  culminated  in  London  (May  4)  in  a 
great  labour  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park.  There  were  pro- 
cessions, which  it  was  estimated  included  120,000  men,  while  it 
was  reported  that  400,000  persons  were  present  in  the  park.  The 
proceedings  were  remarkable  for  the  perfect  order  maintained, 
and  for  the  moderate  tone  of  the  speeches,  the  burden  of  which 
was  that  an  eight-hours  working  day  was  necessary  as  a  means 
for  giving  employment  to  tlm  unemployed,  and  that  it  could  only 
be  secured  by  legislation.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
Mr.  Goschen's  speech  at  Eawtenstall  (May  7).  His  description 
of  Lord  Hartington — many  of  whose  constituents  were  among  Mr. 
■Gopchen's  audience — was  a  very  happy  one.  It  was  as  follows  : 
■"Powerful  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  respected  bv  the  nation 
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at  laxge,  and  now  occupying  a  position  of  immense  responsibility, 
and  of  great  power,  but  with  a  conspicuous,  unselfish  self-abnega- 
tion which  made  him  a  unique  figure  in  our  history."  Discussing 
the  Unionist  alliance,  Mr.  Goschen  recalled  the  prophecies  uttered 
when  it  first  began.  One  was  that  it  would  not  last,  and  another 
that  it  would  not  enable  the  Ministry  to  govern  Ireland.  Those 
who  uttered  the  first  prophecy  did  not  know  Lord  Hartington,  and 
those  who  uttered  the  second  did  not  know  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 

Obstruction  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  keynote  of 
Unionist  speeches.  Mr.  Goschen  denounced  it  with  much  em- 
phasis. In  a  spirited  speech  at  Oxford  on  the  same  evening 
(May  7),  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  as  strongly  against  it.  He 
lamented  its  effect  upon  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  expressed 
his  fear  that  the  Government  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the  bill 
unless  they  dropped  a  large  and  valuable  part  of  it  or  used  the 
closure  as  it  had  never  been  used  before.  He  thought  that  the 
realisation  of  either  of  these  contingencies  would  be  a  national 
calamity.  Even  from  the  Opposition  point  of  view  systematic 
obstruction  was  to  be  deplored,  for  if  they  persisted  in  its  use 
when  they  were  a  minority  it  would  be  used  against  them 
when  they  were  a  majority,  and  he  suggested  that  it  would  be 
wiser  in  the  mterests  of  both  parties  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment or  compromise  whereby  the  question,  on  the  principles  of 
which  all  were  agreed,  could  be  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  party 
controversy.  This  question  of  the  land  should  be  cleared  out  of 
the  way,  and  then  the  path  would  be  open  for  the  consideration 
of  "  the  other  issue,  that  greater  issue  which  really  divides  us.'* 
He  recommended  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
hold  a  conference  on  the  situation  and  endeavour  to  limit  the 
area  of  controversy,  and  he  pointed  to  the  satisfactory  results 
which  attended  the  adoption  of  a  similar  course  when  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  was  before  Parliament.  While  he  strongly 
supported  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  as  the  "very  best  proposal 
ever  made  on  the  subject,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  do 
anything  which  could  possibly  embarrass  the  Government  in 
their  attempt  to  pass  it,  he  regretted  that  they  had  not  consented 
to  give  large  powers  in  the  administration  of  the  purchase  system 
to  the  countv  councils  which  were  to  be  called  into  existence  in 
Ireland  bv  the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill,  which  was  to  be 
introduced  next  session.  The  county  councils  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  approve  of  proposals  to  purchase,  and  also  ta 
collect  the  rents  and  retain  some  portion  of  them  for  their  own 
purposes,  especially  as  they  would  have  to  make  good  any  de- 
ficiency, or  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to  equivalent  deductions^ 
from  the  State  contributions  to  them.  There  would  then  be  no 
direct  communication  between  the  tenant  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  no  tenant  could  refuse  to  pay  his  rent  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  performing  an  act  of  patriotism  against  a  Govern- 
ment foreign  to  him  ;  nor  could  the  county  council  repudiate  a 
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transaction  to  which  it  had  been  a  consenting;  party.  In  this 
way  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  would  be  changed.  He 
did  not  fear  the  hostility  of  the  Land  League,  for  the  League, 
though  very  powerful  when  it  acted  in  the  interests  of  the 
tenants,  was  not  powerful  when  it  acted  against  those  interests. 
In  concluding  his  speech  the  right  hon.  gentleman  abandoned 
the  hope,  wliich  he  acknowledged  he  entertained  at  one  time,  of 
the  complete  reunion  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Gladstonians, 
since  they  had  joined  the  "  party  of  plunder  and  disintegration,'* 
had  deviated  more  and  more  from  the  original  type  of  Liberals, 
and  very  soon  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  a  Gladstonian 
from  a  Parnellite.  When  they  came  back  to  power  it  would  "not 
be  Liberal  principles  which  would  be  in  the  ascendant,  but  the 
principles  of  the  Chicago  Convention." 

The  remarkable  services  rendered  by  Lord  Hartington  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union  were  the  occasion  of  a  great  Liberal  Unionist 
banquet  to  him  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (May  13),  over  which  Mr, 
Chamberlain  presided.     More  than  eleven  hundred  persons  were 
present,  including  prominent  members  of  the  party  from  all  i)arts 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  delivered  a  succession  of  brilliant 
short  speeches;  Lord  Hartington's  speech  was  a  very  powerful  re- 
view of  the  situation ;  while  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Sir 
Henry  James  gave  a  certain  distinction  and  distinctiveness  to 
their  speeches.     Mr.  Chamberlain's  tribute  to  the  man  "  whose 
resolution  and  sterling  honesty  was  the  rallying-point  for  all  the 
defenders  of  the  Union  when  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  conversion  of  their  old  leader,"  was  both  cordial  and  eloquent. 
He  quoted  Dr.  Johnson's  saying  concerning  the  third  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  that  "  he  was  distinguished  before  all  men  for  a 
dogged  veracity,"    and    said    that    his    descendant    assuredly 
possessed  this  striking  characteristic  of  his  race.   Mr.  Gladstone's 
attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  concessions  he  had  made  as  to  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  land  purchase, 
and  the  separate  treatment  of  Ulster,  was  altogether  obscure; 
and  his  followers,  though  unable  to  extract  from  liim  any  eluci- 
dations, 

"  Determined  to  be  pleased,  a  servile  band 
Grow  more  convinced  the  less  they  understand." 

At  such  a  time,  Mr.  Chamberlain  added,  the  country  needed 
statesmen  who  "care  not  to  be  great,  but  as  they  save  and  serve 
the  State,"  and  such  exactly  was  Lord  Hartington.  That  noble 
lord  himself  deprecated  the  idea  that  any  one  statesman,  or, 
indeed,  any  group  of  statesmen,  were  personally  indispensable  to 
any  cause ;  and  remarked  drily  that  fifteen  years  ago  the  infir- 
nitties  of  age,  "since  happily  overcome,"  had  compelled  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  resign  the  leadership  of  his  party,  yet  the  Liberal 
party  survived,  and  not  wholly,  "  though,  I  admit,  in  great 
measure,  through  the  resuscitated  energies  of  its  former  leader." 
Again,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death  was  supposed  to  be  a  fatal  blo^ 
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to  the  Conservative  party ;  but  the  Conservative  party  had  sur- 
vived that  blow,  as  it  had  since  survived  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  and  the  illness  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 
As  for  the  Liberal  Unionist  cause,  Lord  Hartington  insisted  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  merit  ascribed  to  himself  belonged  to  his  col- 
leagues, and  prominently  among  them  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  since 
in  his  case  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  reactionary  tendencies.  Coming  to  the  chief  matter 
of  his  speech.  Lord  Hartington  deprecated  Parliamentary  discus- 
sions on  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  National  League's 
proceedings.  They  were  revolutionary  proceedings,  and  the  law 
should,  of  course,  be  strengthened  where  it  seemed  insufficient  to 
meet  them ;  but  revolutionary  proceedings  necessarily  implied 
revolutionary  instruments,  and  Lord  Hartington  could  not  see 
the  use  of  those  who  are  not  revolutionists  canvassing  the  moral 
right  of  revolutionists  to  make  revolutions  ;  but  it  w^as  a  different 
matter  when  a  great  non-revolutionary  party  like  the  Liberal 
party  gave  its  support  and  protection  to  a  revolutionary  party 
hke  the  Parnellites ;  that  was  the  final  justification  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists  for  deserting  their  former  leader,  and  by  that 
course  they  had  at  least  secured  for  the  country  that  a  measure 
of  Home  Rule  should  not  be  forced  on  an  unprepared  Parliament 
and  constituency.  He  commented  on  the  difficulty  into  which 
the  Gladstonians  were  plunged  by  the  concession  that  the  Irish 
members  must  be  retained  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and 
especially  on  Mr.  Asquith's  embarrassing  position  in  finding 
himself  committed  to  four  local  Parliaments  and  one  central 
Parliament  on  the  one  side,  and  also  to  the  perfectly  inconsistent 
principle  on  the  other  side,  that  the  new  Constitution  must 
*•  provide  for  the  maintenance  by  the  Imperial  ParUament  of 
unquestionable  authority  in  all  places  and  in  all  times."  Pro- 
ceeding to  discuss  the  new  RadicaUsm,  Lord  Hartington  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  admire  it.  But,  admirable  or  not,  he 
thought  that  if  it  was  to  be  tried  at  all  it  should  be  tried  by  men 
who  had  real  faith  in  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  a  campaign  in  East  Anglia,  where 
he  delivered  several  speeches  (May  16,  17,  and  19).  But  before 
settmg  out  upon  this  enterprise  he  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  Prince's 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  an  address  being  presented  to  Mr.  T.  B. 
Potter,  M.P.,  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the  Cobden 
Club  (May  12).  The  occasion  was  suggestive  of  the  topic  of  Free 
Trade,  and  on  that  subject  he  spoke.  He  said  that  Free  Trade 
had  had  its  period  of  struggle  and  its  period  of  triumph,  but  after 
its  period  of  triumph  it  had  now  a  period  of  danger.  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  look  upon  that  danger  with  apprehension.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  had  lost  much  ground 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  attributed  much  of  that 
mischief  to  the  **  dreadful  militarism  which  lay  like  an  incubus 
or  a  vampire  upon  Europe."     But  it  was  not  all  due  to  that 
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cause,  for  Protection  had  been  gaining  ground  in  countries  where 
there  was  no  miHtarism,  as,  for  instance,  in  America,  and,  he  re- 
gretted to  say,  in  our  own  colonies.  He  pointed  out  that  Protec- 
tion had  of  late  become  bolder,  for  whereas  originally  it  was 
applied  only  to  goods,  it  had  now  begun  to  be  applied  to  persons 
as  well.  In  our  Australian  colonies,  for  instance,  the  importa- 
tion of  Chinamen  was  either  prohibited  altogether  or  heavily 
taxed.  But  in  Europe  and  in  the  great  republic  of  America, 
although  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  had  never  been  uncondition- 
ally accepted,  yet  a  kind  of  qualified  progress  had  been  made 
towards  them  at  one  time,  but  that  progress  was  exchanged  for 
a  stationary  condition  of  opinion,  and  of  late  that  opinion  had 
been  actively  retrogressive.  There  were  two  consolations,  how- 
ever— in  some  of  our  own  colonies  the  principles  of  Free  Trade 
were  still  cherished,  and  he  l)olioved  that  before  very  long  Free 
Trade  would  be  triumphant  at  tlio  polls  in  the  United  States. 
France,  too,  had  maintained  the  great  and  l)old  advance  which 
she  made  towards  Free  Trade  when  she  made  her  commercial 
treaty  with  us  in  1860.  Still,  the  picture  over  the  world  at  large 
was  not  a  verj^  encouraging  one,  and  the  state  of  opinion  m  other 
countries  had  even  emboldened  some  champions  of  Protection, 
who  had  formerly  been  lurkhig  in  holes  and  corners,  to  venture 
out  again  into  the  light  of  day,  and  to  endeavour  to  revive  the 
old  struggle.  But  they  had  had  to  abandon  the  old  name  of 
"Protectionists,"  and  now  figured  as  "Fair  Traders."  They 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  Parliament, 
though  they  had  tried  to  do  so  in  connection  with  the  sugar 
bounties,  and  in  connection  with  what  was  called  bimetallism. 
Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  an  earncjst  hope  that  this  country  would 
not  recede  from  its  Free  Trade  principles,  which  meant  nothing 
in  the  world  but  that  each  man  and  each  country  should  turn  to 
the  best  account,  without  artificial  interference  or  interruption, 
the  powers  and  the  gifts  which  God  had  given  them. 

The  rhetorical  pilgi-image  through  East  Anglia  began  with  a 
short  speech  at  Ipswich,  and  a  long  one  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day   (May   16)    at   Norwich.     At    the    latter    place  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  his  determination  to  "go  through  with  the 
struggle  to  the  end."     He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Unionist  party  opposed  coercion  in   1886,  opposed  the  use  of 
imperial  credit  in  settling  the  land  question,  and  promised  local 
government  for  Ireland,  but  they  had   since   abandoned  their 
position  on  each  of  these  points.    The  coercion  they  had  imposed 
vas  such  as  had  never  before  l)een  heard  of :  it  was  not  aimed  at 
crime,  but  against  legitimate  combination  ;  and  as  for  trial  by 
jury,  **  the  very  name  would  soon  be  forgotten  in  Ireland."     But 
the  majority  by  which  these  things  had  been  done  had  been  re- 
daced  through  by-elections  l>y  one-third,  and  there  was  **  conclu- 
sive proof  "  at  that  moment  that  if  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
^k  place  the  proportions  of  political  power  would  be  utterly 
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reversed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to 
denounce  the  action  of  Parliament  in  reference  to  the  Pamell 
Commission  as  utterly  unconstitutional  and  unjust,  and  as  worse 
than  anything  since  the  disgraceful  times  of  what  was  called  the 
Popish  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  he  condemned  the  use 
which  the  Government  made  of  the  closure,  especially  as  there 
had  been  **a  total  absence  of  Parliamentary  obstruction."  He 
pointed  out  that  even  though  Ministers  had  enjoyed  unprece- 
dented faciUties  for  transacting  public  business,  and  had  used  the 
closure  remorselessly,  they  had  passed  no  legislation  which  would 
entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  really  great  Administrations. 
Half  the  session  had  now  gone,  and  yet  of  the  three  chief  bills  of 
the  Government  not  one  had  reached  its  committee  stage,  and 
each  one  was  full  of  controversial  points.  The  Opposition,  he 
contended,  had  always  been  willing  to  help  the  Government  in 
passing  really  good  measures,  and  had  only  resisted  bad  ones. 

Speaking  at  Lowestoft  on  the  following  day  (May  17),  Mr. 
Gladstone  referred  to  the  state  of  things  prevailing  in  Armenia, 
and  noted,  with  **  disgust,"  that  under  the  pretext  of  judicial 
inquiry  into  the  perpetration  of  the  horrors  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  that  subject  province,  a  deliberate  plan  had  been 
developed  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  give  a  well- 
understood  sanction  to  every  description  of  crime  perpetrated  by 
the  agents  in  authority.  Then  he  turned  to  the  recent  reported 
atrocities  in  Siberia,  but  admitted  that  we  had  not  the  same  right 
of  interference  or  expostulation  with  an  independent  country  like 
Eussia  that  we  had  with  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  had  fre- 
quently invoked  and  profited  by  our  aid.  But  the  law  ought  to 
be  apphed  by  us  to  cruelty  and  oppression  wherever  they  were 
found,  and  atrocities  in  a  Christian  country  were  more  guilty 
than  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  in  proportion  to  the  light  of  that 
blessed  religion  under  which  it  was  our  lot  to  live.  He  suggested 
that  the  Government  might  make  friendly  overtures  to  Eussia 
on  the  subject,  and  against  the  toleration  of  cruelty,  but  he  feared 
that  Eussia  might  retaliate  upon  us,  and  point  to  the  atrocities 
which  took  place  in  Mitchelstown  three  years  ago.  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  on  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  Septennial  Act  would 
have  to  be  changed,  or  that  there  should  be  more  frequent 
appeals  to  the  public,  and  he  complained  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Government  were  dealing  with  the  question  of  allotments,  con- 
tending that  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  it  was  to  estabUsh 
district  councils,  and  leave  the  provision  of  allotments  to  them. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  a  Liberal  Unionist  meeting  at  Birming- 
ham (May  19),  spoke  confidently  of  the  permanence  of  "  an  un- 
broken Unionist  force,"  and,  with  such  a  force,  he  declared  they 
need  have  no  fear  whatever  of  the  future.  He  discussed  the 
prospects  of  the  general  election  in  a  most  hopeful  spirit,  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  whenever  the  election  came  it  would  not 
reverse  the  verdict  at  which  thfe  nation  arrived  in  1886.     He 
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-denied  the  claim  of  the  Gladstonians  to  be  considered  **  the  party 

of  progress  " — they  were  much  more  **  the  party  of  promise," 

but  their  promises  were  such  as  they  were  never  hkely  to  carry 

out.     He  criticised  the  legislation  of  the  present  Government  to 

show  that  it  had  been  anything  but  retrograde  or  reactionary.  To 

all  the  reforms  of  the  Government  the  Opposition,  instead  of 

welcoming  them  with  open  arms,  had  adopted  an  attitude  of 

"  spiteful  hostility,"  and  when  they  dared  not  openly  oppose 

reforms  they  had  tried  to  strangle  them  ^vith  **  amendments." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  defended  tbe  licensing  provisions  of  the  Local 

Taxation  Bill  with  great  vigour,  charging  the  Opposition  with 

pursuing  "  an  immoral   and  dishonest "  course  in  using   this 

question  as  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  their  hostility  to  the 

Government.     The  principle  and  method  of  the  bill  had  really 

been  accepted  by  every  Gladstonian  leader  on  previous  occasions. 

In  a  speech  at  Bermondsey  (May  20)  Sir  William  Harcourt  poked 

fan  at  the  Liberal  Unionists  for  their  panegyrics  on  each  other 

at  the  banquet  to  Lord  Hartington.     He  told  his  Bermondsey 

audience  that  the  grand  guests  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  not 

"  common  people  like  you  and  me."     Mr.  Goschen  had  praised 

the  Liberal  Unionists  as   a  **  historical  party."     He  had   no 

objection  to  that.     The  Jacobites  were  a  historical  party;  the 

French  Legitimists  were  a  historical  party;  and,  indeed,  historical 

parties  are  mostly  dead  parties-^ to  which  class  he  gathered  that  the 

Liberal  Unionists  belonged.    He  would  even  suggest  for  them  an 

epitaph : — "  They  lived  upon  coercion  ;  their  daily  food  was  their 

own  broken  pledges;  and  their  latter  end  was  hastened  by  drink." 

Mr.  Pamell  presided  on  the  same  day  (May  20)  at  a  meeting  of  the 

National  League  of  Great  Britain,  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 

Hotel,  "to  taie  into  consideration  the  better  organisation  of  the 

Irish  vote."  Referring  to  the  statistics  showing  the  strength  of  the 

Irish  vote  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Parnell  said  it  was  undoubtedly 

tme  that  a  very  large  portion  of  their  strength  in  this  country 

was  wasted  and  lost  owing  to  the  neglect,  and  in  some  cases  the 

inability,  of  those  Irishmen  who  were  entitled  to  vote  to  look 

after  their  vote  and  secure  it.     The  Irish  population  in  Great 

Britain  was  a  very  large  one.     They  had  of  Irish-born  alone  the 

large  number  of  750,000,  and  of  their  immediate  descendants 

they  had  probably  a  total  of  about  one  million  and  a  half.     So 

that  they  would  not  exaggerate  if  they  estimated  their  practical 

Btrength  at  two  millions.   They  would  see  from  these  figures  that 

they  ought  to  have  a  very  large  voting  strength  which  was  now 

absent.     They  would  see  that,  from  a  population  of  two  millions, 

at  the  lowest  estimate  they  ought  to  count  upon  a  voting  power 

of  300,000,  or  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.     This  they  had  not 

and  could  not  have  unless  those  Irishmen  who  were  entitled  to 

the  franchise  estimated  sufficiently  the  great  importance  of  the 

stniggle  which  was  now  before  them — which  might  in  fact  come 

^pon  them  at  any  moment. 
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Two  other  prominent  politicians   contributed  to  the  extra- 
Parliamentary  eloquence  which  preceded  the  Whitsunstide  recess. 
Mr.  Balfour  replied  at  Wanstead  (May  21)  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
East  Anglian  speeches,  and   Lord   Salisbury  spoke  on  African 
affairs  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company 
(May   22).      Mr.    Balfour    expressed    astonishment    that    Mr. 
Gladstone  should   time  after   time   repeat   the   same   exploded 
fallacies  and  the  same  shattered  fictions.     Mr.  Gladstone  had 
declared  that  her  Majesty's  Government  were  not  in  a  position 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Government  of  Eussia  over  Siberian 
atrocities,  because  the  Czar  would  reply,  **  You  did  just  the  same 
thing  at  Mitchelstown,"  and  the  ex-Premier  had  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe, as  the  incidents  of  the  Mitchelstown  disturbances,  a  state  of 
things  in  which  "  innocent  people  were  shot  down  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  innocent  occupation  of  discussing  Irish  affairs  in 
a  legal  and  peaceful  manner.     They  were  ruthlessly  shot  down 
by  the  police."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  really  occurred  was 
that  these  "  innocent  people  "  commenced  operations  by  driving 
the  police  back  into  their  barracks  with  blackthorn  sticks,  nearly 
killing  one  unfortunate  policeman,  and  besieging  the  barracks. 
Not  till  the  police  were  compelled  to  fire  in  self-defence  did  the 
firing  occur  and  loss  of  life  ensue.     Another  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
**  extraordinary  statements  "  was  in  reference  to  the  Crimes  Act — 
that  "never  was  such  a  Coercion  Bill  passed  by  such  iniquitous 
means  through  the  House  of  Commons."     That  was  a  truly 
astonishing  assertion  even  for  Mr.  Gladstone.    The  resolution  by 
which  the  closure  was  used  in  passing  the  Crimes  Act  in  1887 
was  framed  on   the   model  of  the  very  resolution  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  used  for  his  own  Coercion  Bill  in  1882,  and  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  passed  two  Coercion  Bills 
since  1880,  each  of  which  was  in  every  respect  far  more  destructive 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject  and  of  constitutional  principles  than 
was  the  measure  of  1887.     It  was  a  scandal  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  great  position,  who  ought  to  speak  with  a  sense  of 
immense  responsibiUty,  should  use  his  opportunities  not  to  do 
justice  to  his  political  opponents,  but  to  spread  fictions  on  matters 
of  fact  which  the  slightest  investigation  would  show  him  to  be 
utterly  erroneous.    As  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  other  **  amazing  state- 
ment," that  trial  by  jury  would  soon  be  forgotten  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Balfour  pointed  out  that  at  that  moment  trial  by  jury  prevailed 
in  Ireland  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  it  did  during  the  last  four 
or  five  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  administration.     Except  in 
the  few  cases  which  came  under  the  Crimes  Act,  where  a  jury 
could  not  be  trusted  to  do  justice,  trial  by  jury  existed  in  Ireland 
as  fully  and  completely  as  in  England,  and,  moreover,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Crimes  Act,  instead  of  extending  like  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Coercion  Acts  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  was  strictly  limited  to  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  was  really  necessary.      At  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  dinner  Lord  Salisbury  defended  the  Govern- 
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ment  against  the  imputation  contained  in  a  recent  speech  of  Mr. 
Stanley's,  that  they  had  been  "  doing  terrible  things,  surrender- 
ing vast  forests,  and  tremendous  mountains,  and  great  kingdoms." 
He  denied  that  the  Government  had  surrendered  anything.  He 
did  not  go  on  to  anticipate  the  disclosure,  which  came  shortly 
afterwards,  of  the  actual  arrangements  made  by  the  Government 
with  Germany  in  regard  to  Africa — arrangements  with  which 
Mr.  Stanley  was  the  first  to  express  cordial  agreement.  He 
remarked,  however,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stanley's  claim  that  he 
had  acquired  vast  territories  for  Great  Britain,  that  bargains 
must  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  prudence  as  well  as 
from  that  of  boldness  ;  and  that  though  we  ruled  the  seas,  and 
need  fear  no  question  of  maritime  territory,  an  entirely  different 
set  of  considerations  came  into  view  when  the  question  was  one 
of  taking  possession  of  territories  only  accessible  to  the  sea  after 
three  months*  travel. 


CHAJPTEE  IV. 

ExeuTsionists  at  Hawarden — Professor  Tyndall  on  Gladstonian  Phonographs — The 
Edacation  Code — The  Channel  Tunnel  Bill — Instructions  to  Committee  on  the 
Tithe  BiU  and  the  Land  Purchase  Bill — The  Local  Taxation  Bill — Meetings  of 
the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist  Parties — Narrow  Escape  of  the  Govern- 
ment— Licensing  Clauses  Abandoned—  Speaker's  Ruling  on  Future  Allocation 
of  New  Spirit  and  Beer  Duties — Mr.  Caine's  Resignation — ^Resignation  of  Chief 
CommiRsioner  of  Police —Stormy  Irish  Debates — Proposed  Standing  Order 
for  Carrying  Measures  over— Directors'  Liability  Bill — Police  Superannuation 
Bill — Business  in  the  House  of  Lords— Mr.  Balfour  at  National  Union  of 
Conservative  Associations — Lord  Hartington  at  Women's  Liberal  Unionist 
Association— Mr.  John  Morley  at  National  Liberal  Club  —Mr.  Pamell's  Birthday 
Speech — The  Barrow  Election — The  Army  and  Navy  Commission — The  Pro- 
cedure Committee  and  the  Proposed  New  Standing  Order — Abandonment  of 
Land  Purchase  Bill  and  Tithe  Bill — The  New  Beer  and  Spirit  Duties — Anglo- 
German  Agreement — Irish  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords — Police  and  Post 
Office  Strikes— Anglo-French  Treaty — Light  Railways  Bill— Speeches  by  Mr. 
Goechen  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt— Mr.  Balfour's  reply  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt — Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  Embassy  to  the  Pope — Mansion  House  Banquet  to  Ministers 
— Lord  Hartington  at  Chatsworth — Sir  W.  Harcourt  at  Derby. 

The  vacation  was  not  a  holiday  to  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  least  of  all  perhaps  was  it  one  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He  went  down  to  Hawarden  for  'Whitsuntide,  but  his 
privacy  was  invaded  there  on  three  successive  days  by  excursion- 
istSy  to  whom  he  made  three  successive  speeches.  Ten  thousand 
visitors  from  Bristol,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Midlands  formed  the 
first  party  (May  27).  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  attempt  to  address 
the  whole  number,  but  he  delivered  a  speech  of  an  hour's  dura- 
tion lo  as  many  as  could  be  gathered  to  hear  him,  and  who  were 
chiefly  Bristol  men.  The  return  of  Sir  Joseph  Weston  for  the 
seat  at  East  Bristol,  rendered  vacant  by  Mr.  Handel  Cossham's 
death,  gave  him  a  text  for  some  jubilant  observations ;  but  he 
quickly  went  on  to  dilate  again  on  the  familiar  topic  of  Mitchels- 

L 
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town.  From  this  subject — but  not  until  he  had  recapitulated  its 
much-worn  details — he  passed  to  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
which  he  denounced  for  its  waste  of  EngUsh  resources  on  Ireland  ; 
and  he  then  made  a  bitter  attack  on  the  licensing  clauses  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Bill.  He  assumed  that  the  Government  wished 
to  promote  the  interests  of  temperance,  but  whatever  credit  he 
gave  to  their  good  intentions  he  was  obliged,  he  said,  to  discount 
by  a  corresponding  deduction  from  their  common-sense.  The  re- 
marks which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  on  the  following  day  (May 
28)  to  a  Yorkshire  party  were  of  a  less  controversial  character. 
His  guests  had  been  entertaining  him  with  some  songs,  and  he 
said  that,  comparing  their  songs  with  some  American  songs  he 
had  lately  heard  by  the  medium  of  the  phonograph,  Yorkshu-e 
had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  was  rather  a  curious  coincidence 
that  on  the  same  day,  at  Guildford,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Professor  Tyndall  was  also  speaking  of  the  performances  of  the 
phonograph  by  way  of  illustrating  Mr.  Gladstone's  inspiring 
influence  upon  his  followers.  The  ex-Premier's  visitors  on  the 
third  day  (May  29)  were  from  Wales,  and  to  them  he  said  that 
in  fighting  the  battle  of  Ireland  at  the  elections  they  were  also 
fighting  the  battle  of  Wales.  The  two  were  inseparable  from 
each  other,  and  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  create  any  rivalry 
between  them  would  be,  he  would  not  say  a  traitor,  but  at  all 
events  very  deficient  in  common-sense.  There  was  only  one 
thing  which  could  possibly  do  the  Liberal  party  any  harm  now, 
and  that  would  be  disunion  among  themselves.  No  doubt  there 
was  a  very  great  and  serious  competition  among  different  ques- 
tions vitally  affecting  the  people,  and  in  some  respects  differently 
and  peculiarly  affecting  one  district  of  the  country  or  another, 
and  under  these  circumstances  he  recommended  the  practice  of 
patience  and  forbearance.  The  moment  Ireland  was  got  out  of 
the  way  the  difiiculty  would  change  its  character  altogether  and 
would  be  reduced  to  trifling  dimensions.  Power  would  be  de- 
volved upon  local  bodies,  and  the  local  wants  and  claims  of  Wales 
and  of  Scotland  would  be  attended  to. 

Professor  Tyndall's  speech  at  Guildford,  where  he  addressed 
a  Unionist  meeting  (May  28),  was  a  brilliant  piece  of  invective 
against  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  it  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
comparison  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  to  phonographs.  "  What- 
ever he  speaks  into  them,"  said  the  professor,  **  they  will  repeat  as 
long  as  he  likes,  until  he  speaks  something  else  into  them,  and 
then  they  will  repeat  that  something  else  just  in  the  same  way. 
For  instance,  he  said  boycotting  was  no  better  than  murder. 
Throughout  the  Press  and  from  every  platform  they  repeated, 
'Boycotting  is  no  better  than  murder.'  He  let  them  go  on 
repeating  that  for  two  or  three  years ;  then  suddenly  he  spoke 
again,  *  Boycotting  is  only  exclusive  dealing ; '  and  immediately 
the  response  came  from  the  same  Press  and  from  the  same  plat- 
forms, *  Boycotting  is  only  exclusive  dealing.'     Then,  again,  he 
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I,  'Parnellites  are  steeped  to  the  lips  in  treason.'  The  phono- 
graphs faithfully  responded,  *  Parnellites  are  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  treason.'  He  let  them  go  on  saying  that  for  several  years ; 
then  one  fine  morning  he  spoke  again,  and  said,  *  The  Parnellites 
are  the  purest  patriots,*  and  immediately  the  Gladstonian  Press 
and  platforms  resounded  with  *  The  Parnellites  are  the  purest 
patriots.'  The  Edison  phonograph,  you  know,  is  so  perfect  that 
it  will  return  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  crowung  of  a  cock,  or 
any  nonsense  you  may  speak  into  it.  So  will  the  Gladstonian 
phonographs.  I  verily  believe — nay,  I  am  prepared  to  make  a 
wager — that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to 
say  to  these  phonographs  of  his,  *  Cock-a-doodle-doo  is  the 
highest  wisdom,*  you  would  find  next  morning  the  Gladstonian 
Press  and  platfonns  would  be  resounding  with  *  Cock-a-doodle- 
doo  is  the  highest  wisdom.'  *' 

When  (June  2)  the  House  of  Commons  entered  upon  the 
third  and  last  part  of  the  session,  it  had  nearly  as  much  work 
before  it  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Parliamentary  year.     No 
important  legislation  had  been  completed,  and  a  crowd  of  bills 
were  awaiting  attention  which  it  became  increasingly  evident 
eonld  not  be  passed.     Supply  was  the  first  business  taken  after 
Whitsuntide.     On  the  Education  vote  (June  8)  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke 
{IkLfiford)  made  his  usual  statement  with  n^gard  to  the  working 
of  his  department  during  the  past  educational  year,  which,  he 
remarked,  had  been  progressive  and  satisfactory  all  along  the 
line.     He  also  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  main  ]^rovisions  of 
the  new  code,  the  principal  object  of  which,  he  explained,  was  to 
strengthen  the  existing  t(»aching  system  by  raising  the  standard 
of  certificated  teachers,  and  this,  he  hoped,  would  have  the  (effect 
of  giving  a  strong  imi)etus  to  elementary  education  generally. 
There  would  ho  freedom  of  classitication,  and  the  proposed  fixed 
grant  would  only  be  given  to  etVicient  schools  :  but  he  believed 
that  the  code,  especially  by  improving  the  teaching  statf  and 
enabling  inefticient  teachers  to  be  got  rid  of,  would  largely  help 
schools  to  acquire  the  necessary  efficiency.     The  poor  rural  schools 
wonld  l>e  more  liberally  dealt  with,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  many 
other  particulars  the  reconnnendations  of  the  Koyal  Connnission 
would  be  carried  out,  esi)ecial]y  as  regards  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  pajTiient  by  results.     Coming  to  that  part  of  the  code 
which  related  to  school  curriculum.  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke  pointed 
out  that  no  alteration  was  j)roposed  in  the  obligatory  subjects, 
but  considerable  changes  were  made  with  regard  to  class  and 
extra  subjects,  which  he  anticipated  would  result  in  a  large  ex- 
tension of  the  subJK'ts  as  part  of  the  elementary  school  system. 
He  next  referred  to  the  introduction  for  the  first  time  of  (ierman, 
shorthand,  l)ook-keeping,  i)hysical  training,  cookery,  an<l  laundry 
work ;  and  as  regarded  drawing,  gi*eat  progress,  he  said,  had  been 
made  during  the  past  year.     In  the  year  ending  March,  1H81),  it 
was  taught  in  3,7(X)  schools  to  845,000  children ;  while  in  the 
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following  year  it  was  taught  in  4,466  schools  to  1,019,000  children. 
Eeferring  generally  to  the  progress  made  in  elementary  education 
during  the  past  year,  he  pointed  out  that  89  more  schools  were 
inspected  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  while  in  1888  there  was 
school  accommodation  for  5,356,000  scholars,  in  1889  provision 
was  made  for  5,440,000  scholars — an  increase  of  84,000.  The 
number  of  scholars  on  the  register  in  1888  was  4,687,000,  and 
last  year  this  number  was  increased  by  68,000.  The  code  was 
favourably  criticised  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent sitting  (June  6)  the  vote  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Educa-^ 
tion  Bill  read  a  second  time.  The  bill  was  afterwards  considered 
in  committee,  reported,  and  passed  at  a  single  sitting  (June  30). 

An  unusually  large  muster  of  members  assembled  for  the 
debate  on  the  Channel  Tunnel  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which 
was  moved  (June  5)  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin  {Hytlie).  He  ex- 
plained that  it  sought  simply  to  enable  certain  experiments  in 
connection  with  the  tunnelling  of  the  Channel  to  be  continued, 
and  it  reserved  power  to  the  Government  of  the  day  to  say,  in 
the  event  of  the  experiments  proving  successful,  whether  or  not 
the  tunnel  should  be  made.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
{Bristol,  W.)  moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  and  pointed  out  that 
it  had  already  been  rejected  four  times,  and  on  the  last  occasion 
by  so  large  a  majority  as  142.  All  the  highest  parliamentary,, 
military,  and  scientific  authorities  in  the  country,  he  added,  were 
against  the  proposal.  Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlothian)  supported  the 
bill,  and  declared  the  opposition  to  it  on  the  score  of  danger  ta 
be  "not  only  unwarrantable,  but  even  ridiculous."  He  urged  that 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  our  being  invaded  by  France.  We  had 
invaded  France  ten  times  for  once  that  France  had  invaded  us^ 
and  the  question  of  invasion  would  certainly  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Channel  Tunnel.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  234 
votes  to  153. 

On  the  motion  to  go  into  committee  on  the  Tithe  Bill  (June  5), 
Mr.  F.  Stevenson  {Eye)  moved  an  instruction  empowering  the 
committee  to  provide  for  "an  equitable  revision  of  tithes  in 
accordance  with  the  altered  conditions  of  agriculture."  He 
argued  that  as  the  measure  was  intended  to  confer  tangible 
benefits  upon  titheowners  it  ought  in  justice  to  confer  corre- 
sponding benefits  upon  the  payers  of  tithe.  When  the  settlement 
of  1836  was  made  there  were  high  prices  and  cheap  labour,  but 
that  was  not  the  case  now,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  would  ever  again  be  any  great  or  permanent  rise  in 
the  price  of  corn.  The  only  way  in  which  relief  could  be  given 
to  the  tithepayer  in  addition  to  the  revision  of  the  corn  averages 
was  by  introducing  some  means  whereby  he  could  obtain  redress- 
in  the  county  court  or  before  some  other  tribunal.  The  corn 
averages  should  be  dealt  with,  and  then  one  of  the  most  serious 
grievances  of  the  tithepayers  would  be  removed.  The  motion 
was   opposed   by  Sir   M.  Hicks-Beach   {Bristol,  W.),  as   being 
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unnecessary,  and  by  Mr.  Chaplin  (Sleaford),  who  pointed  out  the 
unfairness  of  reopening  the  question  of  averages  in  one  direction 
without  reopening  it  in  others  more  favourable  to  the  tithe- 
owner.  The  debate  was  continued  for  some  hours,  and  in  the 
•course  of  it  Sir  W.  Hai'com-t  (Derby)  attacked  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  cast  the  liability  for  tithe  directly  upon 
the  landowner ;  it  only  made  the  occupier  more  liable  under  the 
name  of  rent  than  he  was  before  under  the  name  of  tithe.  The 
-debate  was  only  terminated  by  the  application  of  the  closure, 
After  which  the  instruction  was  negatived  by  240  to  197.  The 
House  went  formally  into  committee  on  the  bill  on  the  following 
day  (June  6),  after  three  new  instructions  which  had  been  placed 
upon  the  paper  had  been  ruled  out  of  order. 

An  important  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  instructions 
was  made  by  the  Speaker  (June  9)  in  connection  with  the  Land 
Purchase  BUI.  Mr.  John  Morley  {Newcastle-on-Tyne)  said  it  had 
been  privately  intimated  to  him  that  an  instruction  which  he 
wished  to  move  on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  this 
bill  was  out  of  order,  and  he  had  since  amended  its  terms.  He 
now  asked  whether  the  amended  instruction  was  in  order.  The 
Speaker  explained  that  even  in  its  amended  form  the  instruction 
was  irregular;  first,  because  of  its  vagueness;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  objects  which  Mr.  Morley  had  in  \dew  could  all  be 
accomplished  by  the  Committee  without  any  instruction  at  all. 
Mr.  Gladstone  (Midhthian)  thereupon  asked  whether  the  Speaker 
would  at  his  leisure  consider,  as  there  was  gi'cat  uncertainty  and 
obscm'ity  in  the  minds  of  members  as  to  what  instructions  could 
and  what  could  not  be  moved,  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  order  a  search  to  be  made  in  the  records  of  the  House,  and  a 
list  prepared  and  circulated  of  previous  instructions  given  to 
committees  at  various  periods  during  the  present  reign.  The 
Speaker  did  not  see  his  way  to  this,  but  he  explained  at 
length  the  view  he  took  in  relation  to  the  moving  of  mstruc- 
tions.  He  said  that  during  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  given 
ispecial  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  had  searched  for  pre- 
cedents. There  was,  lie  remarked,  a  vast  and  wide  difference 
between  an  instruction  to  a  committee  and  an  amendment  to 
the  second  reading  of  a  bill  or  a  resolution  which  traversed  the 
principle  of  a  bill.  When  a  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  its 
principle  was  assented  to,  and  within  the  last  few  years  a 
standing  order  had  been  passed  to  prevent  any  preliminary 
debate  from  taking  place  on  the  order  for  going  into  committee, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  moving  an  instruction.  But  it  was 
obvious  that  an  instruction  which  traversed  tlie  principle  of  a 
bill,  or  which  went  so  far  outside  its  scope  and  framework  as 
to  set  up  an  alternative  scheme  or  counter-proposition,  would 
virtually  raise  a  second-reading  debate  over  again,  and  would 
upset  the  new  standing  order.  Such  an  instruction,  therefore, 
>could  not  be  moved.     The  Speaker  went  on  to  declare,  amid  loud 
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cheers,  that  he  attached  importance  in  the  very  highest  degree 
to  the  whole  question  of  instructions,  and  that  if  "  the  abuse  of 
instructions"  was  carried  much  further  it  would  be  fatal  not 
only  to  any  Government  which  might  be  in  office,  but  to  any 
private  member  who  might  have  a  bill  in  charge.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  did  not  appear  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  once  more 
asked  whether  the  Speaker  would  circulate  the  various  instruc- 
tions which  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  be  moved;  but  the 
Speaker  repHed  that  this  would  be  "rather  an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding." With  evident  annoyance  Mr.  Gladstone  suggested  that 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  move  for  them,  but  the 
matter  then  dropped.  At  the  same  sitting  the  House  went 
formally  into  committee  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill.  Prior 
to  this,  however,  a  warm  discussion  occurred  on  the  conduct 
of  the  police  and  magistrates  towards  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Cashel  and  Tipperary.  The  question  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo,  E.)  on  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  that  there  ought  to  be  a  public 
inquiry  into  the  facts.  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  {Cork,  N.E.),  wha 
continued  the  discussion,  spoke  with  so  much  warmth  that  in  an 
unguarded  moment  he  smashed  in  the  hat  of  an  honourable 
member  sitting  in  front  of  him;  while  Commander  Bethell 
(Holderness)  produced  much  enthusiasm  among  the  Irish  mem- 
bers by  describing  the  practice  of  "  shadowing  "  as  "  damnable." 
After  a  long  debate  the  instruction  for  the  adjournment  was 
negatived  by  281  to  220. 

The  renewed  battle  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  Local 
Taxation  Bill  was  preceded  by  a  demonstration  against  the  bill 
in  Hyde  Park  (June  7).  A  long  procession,  which  drew  its 
numbers  from  many  sources,  passed  by  way  of  the  Thames^ 
Embankment  to  the  park,  and  there  formed  an  immense 
audience  for  a  multitude  of  speakers.  The  vast  crowd  dis- 
tributed itself  around  the  fourteen  platforms  which  had  been 
improvised  for  the  occasion,  and  speeches  were  deUvered  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Professor  Stuart,  and  other  prominent 
members  of  the  Temperance  and  Eadical  parties.  Eesolutions 
and  a  petition  against  the  bill  were  carried  by  acclamation. 
This  hostile  meeting  was  only  one  of  many.  The  Temperance 
party  and  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  throughout  the 
country  united  their  forces  in  pubUc  manifestations  against  the 
measure,  and  it  was  tolerably  clear  that,  while  on  one  hand  the 
opposition  was  founded  on  a  genuine  feeling  of  alarm,  it  partook 
very  largely  of  a  party  character  on  the  other. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  went  into  committee  on  the 
bill  (June  10),  clause  1  was  assailed  by  numerous  amendments. 
Mr.  Picton  (Leicester)  proposed  to  allow  the  local  authorities  to 
apply  the  money  allocated  for  extinguishing  licences  to  any  pur- 
pose they  might  think  fit.  This  amendment  was  negatived  by 
254  to  190.     Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  (Wolverhampton)  moved  to  omit 
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the   first  sub-section  of  the  clause,  which  provided  a  sum  of 
SOOyOOOt.  for  police  superannuation.  Mr.  Matthews  {Birmhujham^ 
E,)  stated  that  the  superannuation  funds  throughout  the  country 
were  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  the  deficiency  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Superannuation  Fund  amounted  to  149,000/.  a 
year.   After  a  long  debate  this  amendment  was  negatived  by  249 
to  169.     Mr.  A.  Acland  (Rotherham)  then  moved  to  appropriate 
the  money   allocated    for    the   extinction  of   licences  to   pur- 
poses of  agricultural,  commercial,  and   technical  education  in 
England,  and  either  for  the  same  purposes  or  for  those  defined  in 
clause  17  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889,  in 
Wales.    The  debate  on  Mr.  Acland's  amendment  extended  over 
a  considerable  part  of  three  sittings  (June  10,  12,  and  18).     It 
was  generally  recognised  that  the  main  issue  as  between  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  and  the  Government  was  raised  by  this 
amendment ;    and  Mr.   Acland  was  accordingly  supported  by 
speeches  from  most  of  the  prominent  meml)ers  of  the  Opposition. 
On  the  division  being  taken,  the  amendment  was  defeated  by 
275  to  243. 

Meantime  the  Government,  alarmed  at  the  backward  state  of 
business,  convened  a  meeting  of  their  supporters,  which  was  held 
at  the  Carlton  Club  (June  12).  Lord  Salisbury,  who  presided, 
referred  to  "the  three  bills  of  much  importance'*  which  were 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  said  that  while  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  willing  to  drop  any,  he  feared  that  the  present 
instrument  of  obstruction  would  make  it  impossible  to  pass  them 
all  in  the  present  session.  In  these  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  consent  to  somti 
plan  by  which  one  or  more  of  the  bills  might  be  kept  alive  till 
another  session.  The  alternative  to  this  course  would  be  to  hold 
an  autmnn  session.  Mr.  James  Lowther  {Tlianvt)  and  one  or 
two  other  members  objected  to  the  innovation  of  carrying  bills 
over  from  one  session  to  another ;  but  the  feeUng  of  the  majority 
was  in  fiivour  of  the  Prime  Minister's  suggestion.  The  Liberal 
Unionist  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  held  a  conference 
on  the  state  of  public  business  on  the  following  day  (June  13), 
wider  the  presidency  of  Lord  Hartington  {UoasendaJe),  The  noble 
marqnis  expressed  the  opinion  that  even  with  an  autumn  session 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  carry  the  Land  Purchase  Bill 
during  the  year,  and  he  held  that  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
to  carry  over  certain  bills  to  another  session  was  preferable  to 
any  other  plan.  Mr.  Chamberlain  {Birmwfjham,  W.)  took  the 
same  view,  and  argued  that  the  suspension  of  bills  would  operate 
as  a  safeguard.  Mr.  Caine  (Barroic)  and  other  members  con- 
tended that  the  Government  had  made,  and  were  making,  diffi- 
colties  for  themselves  by  persisting  in  the  licensing  clauses  of 
the  Local  Taxation  Bill.  If  those  clauses  were  dropped,  Mr. 
(3aine  urged,  they  would  find  their  course  much  clearer.  Lord 
Hartington  stated  that  the  Government  would  accept  aw  amewii- 
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mcnt,  of  which  Mr.  Heiieaj^c  ((irimshif)  had  given  notice,  pro- 
viding that  iiothin<;  in  tho  Local  Taxation  Bill  should  l>e  inter- 
preted as  modifying  the  existing;  law  on  the  renewal  of  liconci*s, 
and  he  intiniattd  that  they  would  next  year  concede  a  Kelect 
committee  to  intjiiire  into  the  whole  (jiurstion  of  comi)cn8ation. 
Afterwards,  sinumin^  up  the  feeling  of  the  mi^lin^,  Lord 
Hartin^^tnn  remarked  that  aIth<Mi<<;h  certain  differences  of  opinion 
had  manifested  tlu  niselves  he  ihouj^ht  that  they  were  prepannl 
to  supiwrt  the  (lovernnient  in  the  course  they  projKised. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  once  more  <;ot  into  committee 
on  the  Local  Taxation  l>ill  (June  Kit  it  was  clear  that  the  diffi- 
culties cf  the  (it)Vernment  ha<l  not  heen  lesheneil.     Mr.  Ritchie 
(St,  (irnnjr^,  K.)  annoiuiced,  a|»i>arently  with  the  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  Opposition,  that,  if  the  Houmc  should  wish,  it  he  wa8 
]n*ei)an'd  to  iM.»stpoiie  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
elauMS  which  dealt   with   Seotland,  Ireland,  and  ixdice  su|H-r- 
annuation.     Rut  this.  inst«  ad  of  conciliating,  only  Bhar|H*ned  an 
exultant  Opposition  into  fre>li  hostihty.     Sir  ^Villiam  Ilarcourt 
[Ihrhif)  c<>ntemptuously  >u;^;^este(l   that  the  (rovernment  should 
**postiM)ne  ail  the  clau>e-^  "   luitil   th<*  promijMMl  committer*  on 
compensation   had   reporti  d :    and    Mr.   (ihulstone    {MidhfthiaH) 
urpd  the  view  that  the  Unn^in;^  rlauses  at  all  events  should  U* 
so  iM.i-,tiM)ned.    After  a  little  \\ran;^'liu^  Mr.  Caine  {linrnnr)  movetl 
that  pro;;ress  sliould  he  rtportfd,  as  the  whole  situation  wa.s 
altereil  l»y  the  ]»n»niiM'  of  a   Mitel  eonnnitte^: :  whereU|K>n  Mr. 
W.  II.  Smith  \Stni/i'l)  .stunt  what   tartly  resixtnded  that  though 
the  (iovernnhnt  Wire  willing  tn  ;^rant  the  committee  they  •*  did 
not  want  it,**  ii\u\  suceet dfd  in  ;^'i\iii^  tin   House  the  impres^illn, 
confirmed  hy  otht-r  Mini^t<-rs  who  suhsetjueiitly  t<M>k  |nirt  in  the 
dis<'Ussion.  that  the  (ioviriiiiK  itt  wen    hv  no  means  in  love  with 
the  proptt-^al  for  a  cnuiiiiittt  r,  h:it  had  >imply  had  it  forced  u|Nin 
tilt  111  hy  the  Lihi  ral  l'ni<>ni.st>.    With  >ue)i  an  op]M»rtunity  Ufore 
them,  it  i>  ii<*t  to  1m-  wondt  rt  iI  at  thai  th«    Op|Mi>ition  nnule  the 
inn>t  of  the  (MM-  thu>  prthHitiil.     Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ^/''mA.t- 
///«//////>.  ill  ilu'  most  iiin<K-tiii  la-hi'-n,  a>ked  how  it  was  that  Lord 
IIartin;:ton  had  told  hi>f<dli»w<  r>  Imm  the  (iovrrnmeiit  that  they 
\\en';:<>in:^  to  appoint  a  committii  :  1»ut  L<>rd  iIarlin^toin/i'«*KJ"ii- 
tlitl*  \  at  oiirc  ;:nt  up  to  d<rlari   that  he  had  n<»t  s]N»ken  on  U-hsilf 
of  the  (iovernnit  nt.  hut  >inipl\  from  iiiforination  that  had  rearlud 
him  from  varil>u^  •luartt  r?^.  thou;j|i  hr  m  «nit  d  inelin«d  to  think 
that  soMH  of  \\[>  iiiforniaut'*  had  1m«ii  **  im  mU  rs  of  the  (iii\t-rn- 
iiH  nt."     Thr  rnri«»sity  of  th«    ih»u-«   hail  ni»w  rtat-ht-d  it-«  lii;:hfst 
point,  hut  Mr.  Ilit<hit  di-^-ijat*  1  .-ill  iii\^tir\  hy  frankly  a\owing 
that  tlu  4-oniii.itt« «-  wa*-*  t<>  !••   ;.'r;ii!l«d  to  m«  <  t  th«   wi^h  of  Lord 
Kandi>lph/'liur<  lull,  and  ih.it  tii^ii;:}:  tin  <i'>\<  rniii<  nt  \»en  hy  iki 
means  inanii»urid  of  th«    prop.  .,;il  thty  \\«  n-  willini^  to  a«»M-nl  to 
it.     On  tliir^  Sir  Willi. im  ll.in-->  iit  diiioinirtd  thi   whol«   hu>ini*aiA 
as  '■  .1  d»  \iri  "  t'»  ;:« t    ih»   <  i-  '\«  ri  ui<  ut   oijt  of  a  liillimltx ,  and  to 
^»  eun   ih*    \i»l'-"l  ih«    Lil"..i.  I  !.i->tii-l-.  and  th«  di'<eus<-i'*ii  wiiit 
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on  for  some  time  in  a  heated  manner,  the  Opposition  triumphing 
over  the  new  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  while  the  supporters 
of  the  Government  were  crestfallen.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion Mr.  Bolitho  (St.  Iren),  a  Liberal  Unionist,  announced 
that  though  he  had  never  voted  against  the  bill  I>efore,  he  felt 
obliged  to  do  so  now — a  statement  which  gave  the  Opposition 
great  delight — and  at  last  the  motion  for  rejwrting  progress  was 
rejected  by  245  to  20G.  The  rest  of  the  night  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing two  amendments.  One,  moved  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
{Bradjor(l)y  to  **  hang  up  "  the  purchase  of  licences  until  the 
county  councils  should  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the 
licensing  question,  was  rejected  by  232  votes  to  IIM);  and  the 
other,  moved  by  Mr.  Evans  {S(nitham2)ton)y  to  except  Wales  from 
the  bill,  leaving  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  licences  to  be 
osed  by  the  Welsh  county  councils  as  they  thought  fit  (though 
he  suggested  that  if  the  amendment  were  carried  the  money 
would  be  used  for  educational  purposes),  was  rejected  by  249  to 
204.     The  closure  was  twice  applied  during  the  debate. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  bill  being  resumed  next  day 
(June  17),  Mr.  Waddy  (Ih-iffff)  moved  to  appropriate  the  sum 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  licences  to  the  relief  of  School 
Board  rates,  or  of  the  fees  i)ayable  in  elementary  schools.  This 
amendment  led  to  a  long  discussion,  which  was  only  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  closure,  after  which  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  3J).  A  verbal  amendment,  proposed  by 
Mr.  H.  II.  Fowler  {WitlrcrhamjiUm),  having  been  agreed  to, 
Mr.  Storey  (Suudcrlaud)  moved  the  omission  of  clause  1,  and 
was  still  speaking  when,  it  l>eing  midnight,  the  debate  was 
adjourned.  It  was  resumed  (June  IJ))  under  circumstances  of 
evil  omen  for  the  (iovernment.  Many  of  their  supporters  were  at 
Ascot,  unable  to  resist  the  attraction  of  the  "  Cup  Day.'*  But 
while  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  was  comparatively 
deserted,  the  Opi>osition  benches  were  unusually  full.  As  soon 
as  the  questions  had  been  tlisposed  of — a  proc*ess  which  might 
have  been  hastened  if  the  Irish  nu^nibers  had  been  a  little  more 
watchful  of  the  plans  of  their  (Jhidstonian  colleagues — a  well- 
contrived  manteuvn?  was  put  into  execution.  The  House  went 
into  committee  again  on  the  Local  Taxation  Bill,  and  it  was 
expected  that  Mr.  Storey  would  rise  to  continue  the  debate. 
But  he  did  not  rise.  The  sup^wrters  of  the  Government  were 
taken  by  surprise,  and  nuule  no  attempt  to  keep  the  debate 
alive ;  tlie  regular  Opposition  of  course  knew  and  appreciated 
the  |KJsition,  and  the  Irish  members  had  at  last  awakene<I  to  the 
fact  that,  by  a  smart  piece  of  i)arliamentary  strategj',  a  **  snatch 
division "  was  to  l)e  sucUknly  seized.  There  was  mu<'h  sup- 
pressed excitement  at  the  moment.  The  Ministerialists  were 
persuaded  they  were  going  to  I »e  beaten ;  the  ()piM)sit ion  were 
convinced  they  were  going  to  win.  When  the  division  was  nearly 
over  and  it  was  found  that  all  the  "Ayes,'*  or  supporters  of  the 
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Government,  had  been  polled  long  before  the  stream  of  "  Noes  '^ 
in  the  Opposition  lobby  had  come  to  an  end,  the  certainty 
of  a  Ministerial  defeat  seemed  absolutely  demonstrated;  but 
when  the  "  whips  "  came  up  to  the  table,  and  the  Clerk  put  the 
slip  of  paper  containing  the  numbers  into  the  hands  of  the 
chief  Ministerial  "  whip  " — a  fact  which  of  itself  proved  that  the 
Government  had  been  victorious—  a  deafeniag  Miaisterial  cheer 
was  sent  up.  But  as  soon  as  the  numbers  were  announced  an 
equally  vigorous  cheer  went  up  from  the  other  side,  for  it  was 
found  that  the  Government  had  only  won  by  the  exceedingly 
narrow  majority  of  four — the  numbers  being  228  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  clause  in  the  bill  and  224  against.  Of  course  an 
invitation  was  at  once  made  to  the  Government  to  abandon  the 
bill  because  of  the  closeness  of  the  division,  and  equally  of 
course  the  Government  refused  to  assent  to  any  such  arrange- 
ment, and  complained  of  the  sharp  practice  by  which  they  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  defeat.  Eventually  both  sides  cooled  down, 
and  the  discussion  of  amendments  was  proceeded  with  in  a  some- 
what dull  fashion. 

The  Local  Taxation  Bill  was  laid  on  the  shelf  for  a  day  or 
two  while  attention  was  given  to  other  pressing  business,  but  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  to  it  did  not  omit  to  make  the  most  of 
their  advantage.  Mr.  Caine  {Barrow)  boldly  asked  the  Govern- 
ment whether  they  proposed  to  proceed  with  the  bill  (June  28) . 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  {Strand)  replied  that  they  had  given  up  the 
hope  of  carrying  the  whole  bill,  and  would  abandon  the  clauses 
enabling  the  county  councils  to  purchase  licences,  but  that, 
havLQg  allocated  the  new  spirit-duties  for  the  extinction  of 
licences  in  England,  they  proposed  to  carry  the  corresponding 
clauses  for  Lreland  and  Scotland,  and  then  to  ask  the  House  to 
assent  to  a  new  clause  authorisiag  the  "  ear-marking  '*  and 
accumulation  of  the  sums  so  provided  until  Parliament  should 
have  time  to  deal  with  the  whole  question.  This  statement  was 
followed  .by  a  good  deal  of  commotion  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlothian)  strongly  urged  the  Government 
to  abandon  the  scheme  altogether — a  course  which  the  leader 
of  the  House  emphatically  refused  to  take.  But  a  fate  was  in 
reserve  for  the  obnoxious  part  of  the  scheme  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  calculated  upon.  The  bill  was  among  the  orders 
of  the  day  for  June  24,  but  before  the  order  for  going  into  com- 
mittee was  reached,  Mr.  T.  Healy  {Longford,  N.)  sought  the 
Speaker's  opiaion  on  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  ear- 
mark moneys  for  disposal  in  a  future  session.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Budget  Act  provided  that  the  new  duties  on  spirits  and 
beer  should  be  appropriated  by  an  Act  of  the  current  session, 
and  asked  whether  it  would  be  competent  for  the  Government  to 
proceed  with  their  contemplated  plan  of  disposing  of  the  moneys 
by  an  Act  of  some  future  session.  The  Speaker  replied  that  the 
question,  which  was  a  constitutional  one  rather  than  a  question 
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of  order,  was  a  matter  for  the  House  to  determine.  He  had 
considered  it,  however,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
the  Local  Taxation  Bill  were  amended  in  the  way  proposed  by 
the  Government  the  new  duties  would  not  be  appropriated  as  the 
Budget  Act  directed.  He  added  that  he  believed  there  was  no 
instance  of  a  tax  being  imposed  and  not  appropriated,  and  if  no 
Act  should  be  passed  that  session  to  appropriate  the  new  duties 
it  was  a  question  whether  the  Treasury  would  not  incur  grave 
responsibility  in  deaUng  with  the  money.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (St.  Geonje'Sy  Hatuner  Squan)  suggested  another 
view  of  the  facts  to  the  Speaker;  but  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  expressed  the  same  opinion  against  this  new  view,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  subsequently,  amid  loud  Opposition  cheers, 
stated  that  the  Government  would  not  proceed  with  the  bill  that 
evening. 

Without  waiting  for  the  announcement  of  the  final  intentions 
of  the  Government,  whieli  were  promised  to  be  made  known  two 
daj's  later,  Mr.  Caine  at  once  resigned  his  seat,  and  issued  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  Barrow,  seeking  re-election.  It  was 
his  evident  exi>ectation  in  doing  this  that  the  verdict  of  the 
constituency  would  strengthen  his  hands  for  any  future  con- 
troversy on  the  question,  and  vindicate  the  action  he  had 
ahready  taken.  In  due  course  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  announced 
(Jane  26)  that  the  Government  had  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  dicta  of  the  Speaker  in  regard  to  the  Local  Taxation  Bill, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  withdraw  the  provisions  relating  to  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Ucences.  As  to  the  clause  restricting  the  issue  of  new 
licences,  the  Government  were  not  prepared  to  contest  it,  and  if 
it  was  opposed  it  would  not  be  jK^rsevered  with ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  fluid  released  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hcensing  clauses, 
he  would  on  a  future  day  offer  reconnnendations  as  to  its  dis- 
posal which  he  hoped  would  meet  with  general  approval.  So 
ended,  in  a  victory  for  the  Opposition,  the  chief  contest  over  the 
most  vigorously  fought  measure  of  the  session.  The  further 
passage  of  the  bill  through  conunittee,  and  through  its  other 
stages  was  comparatively  easy,  though  a  steady  opi)osition  was 
offered  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  the  proix)s<»d  manner  of 
dealing  with  part  of  the  funds  accruing  to  Scotland. 

Though  the  Local  Taxation  Bill  occupied  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  there  was  a  daily  pressure  of 
other  important  bushies.s.  It  was  expected,  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Conservative  party  at  tin*  Carlton  Club,  that  the  leader 
of  the  House  would  make  sonii-  statement  as  to  the  bills  to  bi* 
proceeded  with,  and  the  order  of  business;  but  when  interro- 
gated on  the  subject  (June  12),  he  said  that  lie  was  not  prepared 
with  any  announcement.  The  serenity  of  the  House  had  been 
disturbed  by  Mr.  Momo's  resignation  during  the  day  of  the 
office  of  Chief  C<mimissioner  of  tlie  Metroi)olitan  Police,  and  by 
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Mr.  Matthews's  admission,  accompanied  by  the  refusal  to  give 
further  information  **  at  present/'  that  the  resignation  was  due 
to  differences  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Monro  and  himself.  The 
Home  Secretary's  explanation  was  not  long  delayed,  for  in  reply 
to  a  question  on  the  following  day  (June  13),  he  read  a  long 
letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  stating  the  reasons 
for  his  resignation,  which  shortly  amounted  to  these — that  Mr. 
Monro  found  himself  **  diametrically  opposed  "  to  Mr.  Matthews 
as  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  police  superannuation ;  that  he 
differed  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  many  important  re- 
spects relating  to  poUce  superannuation ;  and  that  he  had  received 
"  clear  indications  "  that  the  late  Colonel  Pearson,  the  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  was  to  be  succeeded  by  "  a  gentleman  who  had 
had  no  police,  miUtary,  or  legal  training."  Mr.  Matthews  went 
on  to  state  that  he  had  accepted  Mr.  Monro's  resignation ;  but 
he  added  that,  so  far  as  police  superannuation  was  concerned, 
the  bill  he  had  introduced  contained  liberal  provisions  on  the 
subject,  giving  to  the  metropolitan  poHce  a  right  to  pension 
after  twenty-five  years'  service,  irrespective  of  age  and  without 
medical  certificate.  As  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
Colonel  Pearson,  Chief  Constable  Howard,  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Monro  himself,  was  to  be  appointed,  and  not  a 
gentleman  without  police  training. 

Stormy  debates  on  subjects  connected  with  Ireland  were  not 
infrequent,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  violent  occurred  during 
s,  succession  of  questions  to  the  Chief  Secretary  in  reference  to 
the  practice  of  "police  shadowing"  (June  16).  Mr.  Balfour 
{Manchester,  E.)  said  that  only  those  persons  were  ** shadowed" 
who  were  believed  to  be  intent  on  boycotting  and  intimidation, 
and  that  in  fact  it  was  with  the  view  of  preventing  "  crime " 
that  the  shadowing  was  authorised.  At  the  word  "crime"  a 
furious  scene  broke  out,  Mr.  John  O'Connor  {Tipperary,  S.) 
"  hurHng  the  word  "  in  Mr.  Balfour's  "  teeth,"  and  Mr.  Dillon 
{Mayo,  E.)  ignoring  altogether  the  Speaker's  orders,  and  pouring 
forth  incoherent  invectives  to  a  tumultuous  House.  The  Irish 
members  were  supported  in  the  fray  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlo- 
thian), Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  (Wolverhampton),  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
(Glasgow,  Bridgeton),  and  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  (Bradford) ;  while  on 
his  part  Mr.  Balfour  met  his  assailants  without  assistance.  Mr. 
Cunninghame  Graham  (Lanark,  N.  W)  rather  effected  a  diversion 
by  expressing  surprise  that  the  Opposition  leaders  should  be  so 
averse  to  shadowing  now,  when  they  had  not  "  given  tongue  " 
against  it  at  all  during  the  Trafalgar  Square  riots  two  years 
before.  Eventually  Mr.  Dillon  apologised  to  the  Speaker,  and 
the  "  scene  "  ended. 

At  length  (June  17)  the  intentions  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  j)rincipal  bills  before  the  House  were  made  known 
by  Mr.  Smith  (Strand).  He  said  that  the  Government  would 
^sk  the  House  to  adopt  an  alteration  in  its  rules,  under  which  a 
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bill  of  great  complexity,  of  great   detail,  and  of  considerable 
minutisBy  such  as  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  might  be  sus- 
pended at  a  time  when  careful  consideration  in  committee  could 
not  be  given  to  it.     They  proposed  to  ask  the  House  to  assent  to 
a  new  standing  order  enabling  a  bill  in  the  committee  stage,  on 
a  motion  at  the  end  of  the  session,  to  be  suspended  and  carried 
over  to  the  next  session,  provided  it  was  a  session  of  the  same 
Parliament,  on  the  same   footing  as  if  the  prorogation   was 
merely  an  adjournment.     A  standing  order  to  give  effect  to  this 
plan  would  be  placed  on  the  table,  and  in  the  event  of  its  being 
adopted  the  House  would  be  asked  to  carry  over  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Bill  to  the  next  session.    Mr.  Smith  went  on  to  enu- 
merate various  measures  which  the  Government  hoped  to  proceed 
with  and  complete,  and  among  them  mentioned  the  Tithe  Bill, 
as  one  which  they  expected  to  carry  without  mucli  controversy. 
Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  at  once  gave  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposed  standing  order,  affirming  that  so  grave  a 
ehange  in  the  practice  of  the  House  ought  not  to  be  made  until 
the  subject  had  been  inquired  into  by  a  select  committee.     Next, 
Mr.  Labouchere  {Norihampton)  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  in  order  to  discuss  "  the  serious  state  of  pubHc  business 
caused  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  Government."     An  acrid 
discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Parnell  {Cork) 
predicted  that  the  House  would  continue  sitting  till   October, 
and  Sir  W.   Harcourt  {Derby),  reading  from  criticisms  on  the 
mismanagement  of  business   by  the   Government  in  a   Times 
leading  article,  said  it  would  be  an  agreeable  novelty  to  him  to 
adopt  and  speak  the   language  of  the  Times,  and  the  House 
might  take  the  comments  of  that  **  friend  of  the  Government  *' 
as  his  own  speech.      Eventually  the   motion  was  rejected  bj- 
883  to  181. 

The  Directors'  Liability  Bill  was  one  of  the  non-party 
measures  of  the  session,  and  one  to  which  a  good  deal  of  time 
was  devoted.  The  tendency  of  the  bill  as  first  introduced,  and 
even  as  it  left  the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade,  was,  perhaps, 
towards  a  too  stringent  construction  of  the  liability  of  directors 
of  pablic  companies.  The  bill  was  therefore  very  fully  redis- 
CQSsed  after  being  reported  by  the  committee,  and  numerous 
amendments  were  moved  (June  11,  18,  25)  with  the  object  chiefly 
of  modifying  its  effect.  It  was  read  a  third  time  (July  2),  and 
after  receiving  further  modification  in  the  House  of  Lords,  passed 
that  House  also  (Aug.  8).  The  discussion  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  vote  in  Supply  (June  20)  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  debate 
on  Mr.  Monro's  resignation.  With  great  solemnity,  and  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  Sir  W.  Harcourt  {Derby)  impeached 
^  conduct  of  the  Home  Secretary,  which,  he  alleged,  had  led  to 
^  resignation  of  the  late  Chief  Commissioner,  and  to  what  he 
bribed  as  the  indisciplint^  and  demoralisation  in  the  force. 
Mr.  Matthews  {BirniinfiJuun,  K.)  defended  himself  with  unusual 
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vigour,  and  produced  a  distinctly  favourable  impression  upon  the 
House.  While  maintaining  his  own  position  and  authority  reso- 
lutely, and  saying  no  harsh  things  of  subordinates,  he  led  the 
House  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Home  Secretary,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  police  to  Parliament,  must  really  control  them  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  that  the  points  of  difference  which 
had  arisen  between  Mr.  Monro  and  himself  were  not  altogether 
of  the  Home  Secretary's  own  seeking,  and  yet  were  such  as  the 
Home  Secretary  must  necessarily  have  full  authority  in  deter- 
mining. This  view  commended  itself  not  only  to  the  Minis- 
terialists but  to  such  opponents  of  the  Government  as  Mr. 
Atherley  Jones  (Durham^  N.  W.)  and  Mr.  Labouchere  {Northamp- 
ton), and,  though  the  debate  was  carried  on  for  some  time,  Mr. 
Matthews  emerged  from  it  none  the  worse,  but  with  a  general 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  House  that  he  had  made  a  good 
and  sufficient  defence. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  proposed  change  of  procedure  by  a 
new  standing  order  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  and  a 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  was  agreed  to 
by  the  House  (June  23).  The  Police  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Home  Secretary  (June  12)  was  read  a  second  time  (June  27)  after 
considerable  discussion.  In  moving  the  second  reading,  Mr. 
Matthews  {Bimiingham,  E.)  said  that  the  bill  would  give  to  every 
police  constable  throughout  the  country  a  legal  right  to  a  pension 
after  fifteen  years'  service  if  physically  disabled,  and  after  twenty- 
five  years'  service  without  a  medical  certificate.  The  existing 
metropolitan  scale  was  adopted  in  the  bill,  the  rate  of  pension 
after  fifteen  years'  service  being  half-pay,  and  after  twenty-five 
years,  three-fifths  of  full  pay.  Mr.  Storey  (Sunderland)  moved 
an  amendment  declaring  that  the  question  of  superannuation 
was  a  matter  for  the  local  authorities,  and  that  the  only  sound 
principle  was  to  pay  the  men  adequate  wages,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  make  provision  for  their  own  future.  The  amendment 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  164,  and  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division.  The  Hares'  Preservation  Bill 
was  dropped  after  some  lively  discussion  in  committee  (June  25), 
in  the  course  of  which  Sir  W.  Harcourt  (Derby)  recommended 
those  who  wanted  hares  to  get  Eussian  ones,  which  were  "  very 
nourishing."  He  accused  the  Tory  party  of  not  knowing  what 
ought  to  be  the  close  time,  and  of  being  **like  March  hares 
themselves." 

The  House  of  Lords  was  more  or  less  busily  occupied  after 
Whitsuntide,  but  its  labours  for  the  most  part  came  to  nothing. 
A  considerable  amount  of  time  was  spent  on  the  Custody  of 
Children  Bill,  a  very  useful  measure  brought  in  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  bill  provided  that  where  a  parent  applied  to  the 
High  Court  for  an  order  for  the  production  of  his  child,  and  the 
court  found  tliat  the  parent  had  so  conducted  himself  that  it 
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voald  refase  to  enforce  his  right  to  the  custody  of  the  child,  it 
night  in  its  discretion  refuse  to  make  tlie  order.  The  bill  was 
"ead  a  second  time  (June  5),  and  was  reported  by  the  Standing 
!!ommittee,  with  a  recommendation  which  gave  it  a  preference 
)ver  Lord  Heath's  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Children,  and  it  was 
afterwards  passed  and  sent  to  the  Commons  (July  17),  where  it 
ihared  the  fate  of  many  other  dropped  measures.  An  interesting 
liscnssion  occurred  (June  9)  on  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ng  of  Lord  Heath's  bill  enabling  women  to  be  elected  and  act 
18  county  councillors.  Eeference  was  made  by  Lord  Meath  to 
he  distinguished  scholastic  successes  of  Miss  Agneta  Ramsay 
Mrs.  Butler)  and  Miss  Philippa  Fawcett.  Lord  Cowper,  who 
Doved  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  said  that  he  did  not  want  to 
*  treat  women  as  dolls,"  but  he  would  **  save  them  from  the 
itrn^les,  enmities,  bitternesses,  and  vulgarities  of  pubUc  life." 
Phe  second  reading  was  negatived  by  119  votes  to  49.  At  the 
lame  sitting  Lord  Dunraven  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
imeliorative  legislation  for  the  victims  of  the  **  sweating " 
lystem,  and  severely  criticised  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee 
finch  had  dealt  with  the  subject.  He  maintained  that  the  evils 
►f  the  system  were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  immigration  of 
K>orly  paid  foreign  labour,  and  complained  of  the  exactions  of 
lab-contractors  and  middlemen.  Lord  Derby  defended  the  re- 
tort of  the  committee.  The  debate  was  adjourned,  and  on  its 
Bsnmption  next  day  (June  10)  Lord  Wemyss  moved  an  amend- 
Qent  to  the  effect  that  the  evils  chiefly  complained  of — namely, 
OLcessive  competition  and  low  wages — being  due  to  the  congested 
itate  of  the  labour  market,  they  would  not  be  remedied  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  as  to  improved  sanitation  and 
Dspection.  Many  noble  lords  joined  in  the  discussion,  but  both 
he  motion  and  the  amendment  were  ultimately  withdrawn. 

Among  the  measures  which  were  carried  by  the  House  of 
!jords,  but  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with  in  the 
louse  of  Commons,  were  the  Industrial  Schools  Bill,  the  Ecfor- 
oatory  Schools  Bill,  and  the  Youthful  Offenders  Bill.  All  these 
neasures  were  fully  discussed,  and  so  much  importance  was 
attached  to  them  that  further  amendments  were  proposed  on  the 
hird  reading  of  each  (June  12).  The  Children's  Life  Insurance 
Jill  was  yet  another  measure  affecting  children  which  passed  the 
louse  of  Lords  but  was  crowded  out  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who,  in  moving 
he  second  reading  (June  16),  pointed  out  that  child-life  assur- 
tnce  offered  a  great  temptation  to  the  commission  of  crime.  He 
[noted  the  views  of  medical  men,  coroners,  and  judges  to  show 
hat  the  practice  of  insuring  the  lives  of  children  did  undoubtedly 
ead  in  some  cases  to  infanticide,  and  to  the  wilful  neglect  of 
hildren,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  explain  the  provisions  of  his 
aeasure,  which  limited  the  amount  of  assurance  in  the  case  of  a 
ihild  under  five  years  of  age  to  4Z. ;  in  the  case  of  a  child  under 
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ten  to  61. ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  child  under  sixteen  to  8/. ;  the 
money  to  be  paid,  not  to  the  parents,  but  to  the  undertaker.  The 
bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a  committee  with 
power  to  take  evidence.  The  committee  afterwards  held  numerous 
sittings,  at  which  evidence  was  received  which  conclusively 
showed  the  necessity  for  some  amendment  of  the  law. 

A  somewhat  important  debate  was  raised  by  the  Marquis  of 
Kipon  (June  27)  on  the  Indian  army.  Lord  Eipon  showed  that 
successive  Indian  Governments  had  recommended  the  abolition 
of  the  existing  arrangement,  under  which  there  are  separate  com- 
mands-in-chief for  the  Madras  and  Bombay  armies,  and  he  argued 
that  the  two  presidential  commanders-in-chief  of  Madras  and 
Bombay  should  be  abolished ;  that  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
armies  should  be  commanded  by  two  lieutenant-generals ;  and 
that  there  should  be  unity  of  command  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  India.  The  Secretary  for  India  (Viscount  Cross) 
pointed  out  that  the  military  authorities  both  in  India  and  in 
this  country  had  been  very  much  divided  on  the  subject,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  weight  of  authority  against  the  view  put 
forward  by  Lord  Kipon.  It  was  therefore  deemed  inexpedient  to 
ask  Parhament  to  legislate  until  there  was  a  preponderance  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  such  a  course.  The  proposal  had  been 
especially  resisted  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  late  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  little 
chance  of  carrying  through  Parliament  a  measure  making  such 
a  change.  The  subject  was  still,  however,  under  consideration. 
The  Earl  of  Kimberley  remarked  that  the  circumstances  of  India 
were  peculiar,  and  the  existing  system  was  an  adaptation  to  the 
peculiarity  of  those  circumstances.  The  question  was  political 
as  well  as  military,  and  it  used  to  be  desirable  that  the  army  of 
each  presidency  should,  if  necessary,  be  capable  of  acting  vigor- 
ously by  itself.  But  now  the  condition  of  affairs  had  somewhat 
changed,  through  the  alteration  of  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
the  nearness  of  Kussia,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of 
Burmah,  and  as  we  were  now  more  concerned  with  frontier 
defence  than  with  the  consideration  of  internal  diflSculties,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  power  of  administration  should 
be  strengthened  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Government.  Lord 
Northbrook  objected  to  centralisation,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
took  the  same  view.  His  Eoyal  Highness  observed  that  it  would 
be  "a  most  ticklish  and  delicate  thing"  to  interfere  with  the 
three  commands  in  order  to  centralise  them.  The  subject  then 
dropped. 

Extra-parliamentary  speeches  were  at  this  time  not  numerous. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  three  prominent  statesmen  ad- 
dressed poHtical  meetings  on  the  same  day  (June  11).  One  of 
them,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  attended  a  banquet  of  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations,  and  spoke  on  poli- 
tical affairs.     He  maintained  that  in  foreign,  naval  and  military, 
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and  domestic  policy  the  Government  compared  favourably  with 
any  Ministry  which  had  served  the  country  during  the  present 
century.     As  to  Irish  affairs  and  his  own  management  of  them, 
he  admitted  that  he  was  a  much-abused  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, bat  he  was  less  abused  than  some  of  his  eminent  prede- 
eessorSy  such  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and 
Earl  Spencer.   As  to  the  arguments  of  those  Gladstonian  Liberals 
who  attacked  the  Government  in  reference  to  Irish  administration, 
Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  Sh-  William  Harcourt  was  so  clearly 
inconsistent,  and  had  so  openly  and  confessedly  changed  his 
opinions  on  Irish  poUcy,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  answer 
him,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  who  constantly  tried  to  show 
that  he,  at  least,  had  been  consistent,  was  responsible  during  his 
tenure  of  office  as  Irish  Secretary  for  the  suppression  of  no  fewer 
than  forty-five  public  meetings.     Mr.  Balfour  next  discussed  the 
state  of  public  business  in  Parliament,  and  2)ointed  out  that  one 
of  the  great  evils  from  which  the  House  of  Commons  suffered  was 
not  that  there  was  too  much  discussion,  but  that  the  debates 
were  largely  carried  on  by  "  the  wrong  people.'*     There  were 
many  able  men  in  all  parties,  and  not  least  among  the  Irish 
party,  whose  opinions  on  any  question  of  politics  were  worth 
list^iing  to,  and  who  were  well  able  to  express  those  opinions 
with  great  eloquence,  i^ower,  and  force.     But,  unfortunately, 
these  men  were  crushed  out  by  others  who  had  no  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  the  assembly  to  which  they  belonged,  who  usually  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  desired  to  discuss,  and 
who,  being  impervious  to  the  public  opinion  of  their  fellows,  were 
nevertheless  ready  at  any  moment  and  for  any  purpose,  but 
chiefly  in  order  to  embarrass  the  Government,  to  raise  and  pro- 
long a  debate  which  could  not  add  either  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  the  information  of  the  general  public. 
It  was  sometimes  urged  that  the  closure  should  be  more  frequently 
used,  but  the  closure  was  a  Parliamentary  weapon  which  should 
be  applied  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  it  was  a  weapon  which 
Was  powerless  to  deal  with  certain  forms  of  Parliamentary  ob- 
struction.    The  closure  was  of  little  or  no  avail  when  the  House 
was  discussing  a  complicated  measure  in  committee,  though  it 
^^as  a  ]X)werful  and   useful   and  somewhat  dangerous  remedy 
•gainst  obstruction  upon  single  great  questions.   Yet  compHcated 
nwasures  must  be  dealt  with,  unless  the  House  of  Commons  was 
to  be  annihilated  as  a  great  legislative  machine.     The  existing 
ndes  of  the  House  were  in  fact  inadequate  to  deal  with  obstruc- 
tion, and  one  of  two  kinds  of  remedy  must  be  adopted.     The 
House  must  either  find  a  resource  in  some  such  procedure  as  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1881  and  1882,  and  by  the  present 
Government  in  1887,  for  the  passing  of  Coercion  Acts — a  pro- 
Wdure  which  fixed  a  certain  date  for  the  closing  of  all  discussion 
<Jn  the  measure — or,  as  that  was  **  a  very  strong  order,"  some 
method  must  be  devised  which  should  give  the  power  of  adequate 
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discussion,  and  yet  should  not  deprive  the  Government  of  the 
day  or  the  private  members  of  the  House  of  some  chance  of  pass- 
ing large  and  complicated  measures  into  law.  Mr.  Balfour  finally 
discussed  the  prospects  of  the  electoral  campaign,  and  professed 
great  hopefulness  as  to  the  result.  He  altogether  failed  to  see, 
he  said,  why  the  Democracy  should  be  Eadical  rather  than  Con- 
servative in  its  views,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  Democratic 
constitution  of  America  was  thoroughly  Conservative.  As  soon 
as  the  country  learned  that  the  great  principles  on  which  all 
civilisation  and  good  government  depended  were  now,  not  as  they 
used  to  be,  in  the  custody  of  both  the  great  parties  of  the  State, 
but  in  the  custody  of  the  Unionist  party  alone,  that  party  would 
command  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-countrymen  for  a  genera- 
tion to  come. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  another  of  the  three  speakers  to 
whom  we  have  referred,  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Liberal  Unionist  Association.  He  stated  that  he  had 
never  before  taken  part  in  advocating  "  women's  rights,"  or  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  franchise,  not  because  he  had  any 
doubt  of  woman's  fitness  to  take  part  in  practical  politics,  but 
because  he  doubted  the  practical  working  of  such  a  measure. 
Men  might  not  be  wiser,  but  they  were  stronger  than  women ; 
and  he  questioned  whether  men  in  an  important  crisis  would 
consent  to  be  governed  by  women.  The  consequence  he  appre- 
hended was  that  in  such  a  case  Parliamentary  government  would 
receive  another  shock,  and  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment would  be  still  further  discredited.  Still,  undoubtedly, 
women  did  and  ought  to  exercise  a  great  indirect  influence  in 
politics.  Women  could  write,  speak,  canvass,  and  persuade,  and 
their  powers  ought  to  be  organised  and  utilised  in  a  good  cause ; 
but  he  warned  them  that  if  they  were  to  discuss  politics  with 
intelligent  working  men,  they  must  first  make  themselves  mis- 
tresses of  their  subject,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  itself, 
apart  from  any  political  object,  that  women  should  be  induced  to 
study  such  questions,  involving  so  many  considerations  of  social 
and  moral  importance,  to  which  no  woman  ought  to  be  indif- 
ferent. Dealing  then  with  the  Irish  question,  the  noble  Marquis 
declared  that  while  no  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  the  theoretical  and  argumentative  diflSculties  of  the  ques- 
tion, equally  little  progress  had  been  made  towards  obtaining  the 
support  or  sympathy  of  any  great  portion  of  the  public  to  the 
policy  of  Home  Eule.  The  Unionist  party  must,  however,  keep 
up  its  organisation  and  activity,  if  only  to  prevent  the  public 
from  becoming  apathetic  on  the  Irish  question  and  indifferent  to 
Home  Eule  through  mere  satiety. 

Mr.  John  Morley — the  last  of  the  three  speakers — discoursed 
at  the  National  Liberal  Club  on  the  Liberal  cause.  He  denied 
that  he  had  ever  been  despondent  about  that  cause;  but  said  that 
he  was  not  unduly  sanguine.     The  cause  was  sure  to  win  in  the 
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€nd,  but  he  admitted  that  it  might  take  a  long  time.  And  though 
the  last  four  and  a  half  years  had  l)een  years  of  "  firm  and  reso- 
lute government,"  they  had  also  been  years  of  firm  and  resolute 
opposition.  He  denied  that  the  Opposition  were  doing  their  best 
to  paralyse  Parliamentary  machinery  and  to  waste  Parliamentary 
time.  The  fact  was,  there  were  just  now  three  causes  of  the  pro- 
longation of  debate — first,  more  people  wanted  to  talk  than  used 
to  be  the  case ;  secondly,  the  House  of  Commons  had  too  much 
work  to  do ;  and  thirdly,  the  present  Government  had  bungled, 
for  they  had  not  only  brought  in  a  gigantic  and  complicated  Pur- 
chase Bill,  but  had  also  introduced  a  much-contested  measure 
recognising  a  vested  interest  by  law  in  the  liquor  trade,  and 
•enabling  the  owner  of  that  interest  to  fix  the  price  at  which  he 
would  sell.  As  to  the  method  which  the  Government  were  sup- 
posed to  be  contemplating  for  making  progi'ess  with  legislation, 
by  hanging  up  bills  from  one  session  to  another,  Mr.  Morley 
guardedly  declared  himself  in  its  favour,  but  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  measure  ought  to  be  a  bill,  and  not  a  resolution 
of  the  House,  and  that  such  a  proposal  must  not  be  rushed 
through  Parliament,  but  must  be  adequately  debated. 

What  was  called,  and  what  in  fact  was,  "  a  great  Unionist 
demonstration,"  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  (June  28),  the 
Irish  Secretary  being  the  principal  speaker.  Mr.  Balfour  pointed 
to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  demonstration  as  belying  the 
assertion  that  the  Unionist  Government  was  "  tottering  to  its 
fcll."  No  doubt  during  the  last  few  weeks  a  certain  feeling  of 
^iBcouragement  had  spread  over  the  ranks  of  some  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  Unionist  party,  mainly  because  of 
the  opposition  offered  to  the  licensing  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment— an  opposition  which,  however,  had  been  both  fictitious 
Mid  factious.  The  only  result  would  be  to  prevent  any  Govern - 
Blent  for  the  next  twenty  years  from  touching  tlie  question  of 
temperance  at  all.  The  Government  were  told  that  they  were 
mismanaging  their  Parliamentary  business.  They  were  not, 
however,  told  that  they  were  mismanaging  tlie  business  of  the 
empire.  But  even  in  the  matter  of  ParHamentary  business  the 
saddle  was  being  put  upon  the  wrong  horse,  and  the  Government 
were  being  punished  for  crimes  not  their  own.  If  anybody  ought 
to  be  punished  for  obstruction  in  the  Houpt;  of  Commons  it  was 
those  who  obstructed.  He  attached  but  little  importance  to  the 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  The  Unionist  Government  were 
called  into  office  first  and  foremost  to  support  the  Union ; 
secondly,  to  restore  order  in  Ireland  ;  and  thirdly,  to  manage  the 
afeirs  of  this  great  empire  ;  and  he  maintained  that  they  had 
felfilled  their  trust.  But  they  had  still  reforms  to  accomplish, 
and,  please  God,  they  would  yet  carry  them  out.  Mr.  Balfour 
^eluded  with  a  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  involved 
^  the  new  arrangement  with  Germany,  which  had  secured  to  us 
the  raw  material  of  many  empires  and  an  outlet  for  our  energy, 
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commerce,  civilisation,  and  philanthropy.  The  Lord  Chancellor ,^ 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Secretary  for  War  also 
briefly  addressed  the  large  assembly. 

Mr.  Parnell  was  entertained  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  his  forty-fom-th  birthday  (June  28).  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  presided,  and  altogether  seventy  members  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party  were  present.  Mr.  Parnell's  speech 
on  the  occasion  was  one  of  exceptional  importance,  if  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  events  which  occurred  later  in  the 
year.  Eeferring  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  he  said,  "  I  have 
now  for  many  years  been  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
our  chairman,  and  I  have  always  found  in  him  a  man 
whose  counsel  and  advice  were  most  valuable,  whose  courage 
was  unfailing,  and  whose  patriotism  was  unchangeable.  Each 
and  all  of  us,  even  in  those  days  when  our  party  might  have 
been  numbered  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  felt  that  we  had 
amongst  us  a  rock  and  a  sure  anchorage  in  the  fact  that  Justin 
McCarthy  was  a  member  of  the  budding  Irish  party  of  that  day." 
Continuing,  Mr.  Parnell  said,  **  Mr.  McCarthy,  disregarding  all 
temptations,  has  fulfilled,  to  my  mind,  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Irish 
member — that  ideal  that  I  was  so  fortunate  in  capturing  the 
hearts  of  my  constituents  at  Cork  with  in  1880,  when  I  pledged 
myself  to  them  that  I  would  hold  myself  aloof  from  all  English 
party  combinations — from  all  English  parties — until  an  English 
party  arose  which  would  concede  to  Ireland  the  just  rights  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  enable  her  to  obtain  for  herself  those  just  rights 
in  an  Irish  assembly  in  Dublin.  That  time  has  since  come 
about  when  an  English  party — a  great  EngUsh  party — under  the 
distinguished  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  conceded  ta 
Ireland  those  rights,  and  has  enabled  us  to  enter  into  an  honour- 
able alliance — honourable  and  hopeful  for  our  country,  honour- 
able for  that  great  English  party — an  alliance  which  I  venture 
to  beUeve  will  last,  and  will  yield  permanent  fruit  and  result  in  a 
knitting  together  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  true  and  real 
union,  and  in  a  consolidation,  which  will  defy  time,  of  the  great 
imperial  interests  which  we  do  not  desire  to  hurt,  and  which 
Englishmen  are  right  in  insisting  shall  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected above  all  others.  We  are  happy  and  Ireland  is  happy  that 
this  time  has  come  when  we  can  shake  hands  with  Englishmen 
with  the  consciousness  that  in  doing  so  we  sacrifice  no  principle 
or  hope  for  the  future  of  our  country,  and  with  the  beUef  that 
Ireland,  as  she  has  trusted  us  in  the  past,  both  in  Ireland  and 
wherever  the  Irish  race  exists,  will  be  justified  by  the  results  of 
the  future  in  that  trust  which  she  has  honoured  us  by  extending 
to  us."  After  alluding  to  the  change  which  he  beUeved  had 
come  about  in  British  feeling,  Mr.  Parnell  proceeded : — "  You 
will  find  at  the  general  election,  which  is  now  fast  approaching, 
they  will  entrust  to  the  great  statesman  who  will  then  be  called 
to  power — the  only   man   of  distinguished  genius  before  the 
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public — they  will  entrust  to  Mr.  Gladstone  as  his  great,  final,  and 
'Crowning  work  the  task  of  finding  some  method  in  which  may 
1)6  entrusted  to  Ireland  her  own  destinies,  while  she  also  is 
privileged  to  take  a  share  in  the  greater  interests  of  the  empire. 
I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  genius  will  be  equal  to  the 
task ;  that  he  will  be  powerful  enough  to  reconcile  and  assuage 
the  prejudices  which  still  unhappily  exist  to  some  extent ;  that 
he  will  be  able  to  show  his  countrymen  how  the  true  interests  of 
the  nation  and  of  imperial  safety  may  be  reconciled  to  the  self- 
government  of  Ireland  by  her  people,  and  that  a  great  measure 
•of  Home  Rule  for  our  country  will  be  the  result — a  measure 
which  will  be  practically  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  as  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question — a  measure 
"which  will  be  accepted  by  our  own  people  as  a  sufficient  solution, 
and  which  will  enable  us  to  take  our  part  in  the  government  of 
our  own  country — and  none  of  us  wish  for  any  higher  or  better 
future — which  will  enable  us  to  direct  the  energies  of  our  people 
into  proper  and  safe  channels,  which  will  enable  us  to  develop 
the  long-neglected  resources  of  the  country,  to  give  employment 
at  home  to  the  workmg  classes  of  Ireland,  to  keep  our  people  at 
home,  to  find  outlets  for  that  industry  and  intelligence  which  is 
now  lavished  on  America,  Australia,  and  other  fai*-off  countries, 
and  to  take  the  first  steps,  the  first  necessary  steps,  for  the 
creation  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Irish  nation." 

Mr.  Caine's  impetuosity  in  resigning  his  seat  cost  him  the 
I068  of  it.     If  he  had  restrained  his  impatience  for  a  couple 
of  days  he  might  have  heard,   in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  licensing  clauses  of  the 
Local  Taxation  Bill  announced  ;  but  by  that  time  he  was  fighting 
hard  for  the  recovery  of  the  seat  he  had  hastily  relinquished. 
Mr.  Caine  probably  thought — if  he  gave  himself  time  to  think — 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party,  who  had  turned  the  help  they 
received  from  him  to  so  much  political  advantage,  would  not 
oppose  him  in  his  candidature  for  re-election.     It  was  under- 
stood, indeed,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  heads  of  the  party  were 
80  sensible  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Caine's  services,  and  so  hopeful  of 
himself^  that  they  would  willingly  have  spared  him  opposition, 
hut  the  local  Gladstonians  had  a  candidate  ready  whom  they 
irere  not  willing  to  sacriiice.     Notwithstanding  this,   however, 
Mr.  Caine's  re-election  would  have  been  certain  if  lie  had  not 
alienated  Unionist  support,  at  head-quarters,  by  his  compromis- 
ing declarations  on  the  subject  of  Home  Kule.     In  the  circum- 
stances the   Conservatives   felt  themselves   entitled   to    run   a 
candidate,  and  Lord  Hartington  reluctantly  assented  to  the  view 
that  Mr.  Caine  had  forfeited  any  right  he  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  Unionist  support.     But  Mr.  Caine's  chief  trouble  and  his 
^rst  grievance  consisted  in  the  treatment  he  received  from  his 
temperance  friends,  whose  champion  he  was.     It  so  happened 
*hat  the  Gladstonian  candidate,  Mr.  Dmican,  was  also  a  member 
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of  the  temperance  i)arty  and  a  devotee  of  local  option.  As  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Caine,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  to  choose 
on  that  score,  while  the  followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  naturally 
gave  the  preference  to  Mr.  Duncan,  because  of  his  profession 
of  the  true  political  faith.  That  was  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
did.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Caine  telling  him  that  while,  as  a  good 
teetotaller,  he  could  be  happy  with  either  him  or  Mr.  Duncan,  he 
was  bound  to  prefer  the  teetotaller  who  was  also  a  Home  Ruler. 

Mr.  Caine  took  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  desertion  to  heart.  He 
sent  him  a  postcard  on  which  he  wrote: — "Eead  Second  Book 
Samuel,  chapter  xi.,  verse  15. — W.  S.  C."  The  verse  runs 
thus: — **And  he  wrote  in  the  letter,  saying,  Get  ye  Uriah  in 
the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that 
he  may  be  smitten  and  die."  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  defection 
was  promptly  followed  by  a  characteristic  letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  Liberal  candidate,  bidding,  in  his  behalf,  for 
the  support  of  Liberal  voters,  and  adding — "I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  see  Mr.  Caine  replaced,  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party."  In  the  result 
Mr.  Caine  was  defeated.  He  came  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll  with  only  1,280  votes,  while  Mr.  Duncan  polled  1,994,  and 
Mr.  Wainwright,  the  Conservative  candidate,  1,862.  Mr.  Caine 
afterwards  affirmed  his  belief  that  the  votes  given  to  him  were 
almost  entirely  Liberal  Unionist  votes,  and  if  he  was  right  in 
that  view  there  was  a  large  Unionist  majority  in  the  constituency, 
and  the  Gladstonian  victory  was  as  temporary  as  it  was  acci- 
dental. But  Mr.  Caine  made  haste  to  forget  his  wrongs,  and  to 
establish  his  peace  with  those  who  had  profited  by  his  labours 
and  then  dispossessed  him.  His  return  to  the  party  led  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  announced  almost  at  the  same  time  as  his  rejec- 
tion by  Barrow — a  circumstance  on  which  the  Spectator  satir- 
ically observed,  "  *  He  beat  me  with  a  stick,'  said  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
*  which  I  have  every  reason  to  beUeve  had  knobs  on  it ;  but  I 
am  not  angry.'" 

Time  was  frittered  away  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  utter 
disregard  of  the  period  of  the  session  and  of  the  small  amount 
of  legislative  work  actually  completed.  The  first  days  of  July 
passed  with  very  little  to  show  for  them.  After  an  irregular 
Irish  debate,  succeeded  by  an  equally  irregular  Welsh  debate 
(July  3),  Mr.  Bradlaugh  (Northampton)  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  Indian 
Government,  in  taking  away  from  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere 
the  government  of  his  state  and  part  of  his  revenues,  whilst 
refusing  to  allow  any  judicial  or  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  for  such  action.  Sir  John  Gorst  (Chatham)  maintained, 
in  reply,  that  when  by  force  of  arms,  after  the  Sikh  war.  Great 
Britain  placed  a  Hindoo  over  the  Mohammedan  people  of 
Cashmere,  the  British  Government  were  responsible  for  seeing 
that  those  people  were  fairly  and  properly  governed ;  but  though 
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repeated  warnings  had  been  given  to  the  Maharajah,  he  had 
gone  on  oppressing  and  misgoverning  the  people  until  the  popu- 
lation had  been  reduced  by  one-half.  The  ryots  were  deserting 
the  country,  the  villages  ruined,  bridges  broken  down,  and 
irrigation  channels  deserted,  and  it  became  no  longer  right  or 
possible  to  leave  the  control  of  affairs  in  the  Maharajah's  hands. 
Sir  John  pointed,  amid  much  laughter,  to  the  "  curious  irony  of 
fate  "  which  led  a  liadical  member  to  plead  for  the  Divine  right 
of  an  Oriental  despot  to  deal  with  his  people  as  he  pleased, 
while  a  "reactionary  Tory"  like  himself  should  have  to  stand 
up  to  defend  the  rights  of  these  poor  Moslem  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  The  motion  for  the  adjournment  was  rejected  by  226 
votes  to  88,  and  the  House  then — in  Committee  of  Supply — 
listened  to  an  interesting  statement  from  the  Secretary  for  War 
{Horncastle),  in  reference  to  Lord  llartington's  Commission  on 
Army  and  Navy  organisation  and  its  results. 

Mr.  Stanhope  dealt  first  with  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Commission,  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  for  the  consideration  of  naval  and  military 
matters.  The  Government,  he  said,  approved  this  suggestion, 
and  intended  to  establish  within  the  (Cabinet  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary council,  with  the  Prime  Mhiister  at  its  head,  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  consider  and  authoritatively  decide  upon  unsettled 
questions  between  the  two  departments  as  to  any  matters  of 
joint  naval  and  military  policy  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
heads  of  the  services,  required  discussion  and  decision ;  and  it 
vould  be  essential,  he  remarked,  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
council  and  to  the  interests  of  the  country  that  its  proceedings 
and  decisions  should  be  duly  recorded.  It  was  also  i)roi)osed  to 
establish  a  War  Office  council,  over  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  preside,  who  would  advise  the  Secretary  of  State  in  all 
matters  of  j)rimary  importance,  but  without  in  any  way  dero- 
gating from  or  depriving  him  of  his  responsibility.  A  Promotion 
Board  would  also  l)e  established,  in  accordance  with  another 
recommendation  of  the  Commission.  The  Government  reserved 
for  the  present,  Mr.  Stanhope  said,  any  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief  should  be 
abolished  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  retired.  The  discussion 
was  continued  on  the  following  day  (July  4),  when  Sir  Edward 
Beed  (Cardiff)  pointed  out  that  nothing  was  proposed  to  l)e 
done  to  meet  one  great  defect  in  the  existing  system  of  adminis- 
tration— namely,  that  no  combined  plan  of  operations  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire  in  any  given  contingency  had  ever  been 
worked  out  or  decided  upon  by  the  two  great  departments,  the 
War  OflSce  and  the  Admiralty.  The  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  the  main  approved,  but  Mr.  Campl)ell-Bannerman 
(Stirling),  as  a  member  of  the  lioyal  Commission,  expressed  a 
strong  disapproval  of  the  formation  of  the  proposed  naval  and 
military  council  if  it  were  intended  in  any  way  to  supersede  or 
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interfere  with  the  direct  responsibility  of  either  the  Minister  or 
the  Cabinet,  and  objected  to  the  introduction  of  outsiders  in  the 
shape  of  officers  who,  however  distinguished,  had  no  direct  or 
recognised  responsibility.  Above  all,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
complete  Parliamentary  control  must  be  insisted  upon.  The 
Marquis  of  Hartington  (Rossendale),  as  chairman  of  the  Conmiis- 
sion,  explained  the  hnes  upon  which  it  had  acted  in  drawing  up 
its  report,  and  as  to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  to  form  a 
committee  of  the  Cabinet,  which  should  include  the  heads  of 
many  departments,  he  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  such  a 
committee  would  not  prove  somewhat  unwieldy,  and  result  in  a 
weakened  sense  of  responsibiUty. 

The  Western  Australia  Constitution  BUI,  which  had  been 
fully  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  at  several 
sittings,  after  being  reported  upon  by  the  Select  Committee, 
though  without  any  material  alteration  being  made  in  it,  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  (July  4),  amid  the  general  cheers 
of  the  House. 

The  discussion  of  the  Irish  Estimates,  which  occupied  more 
or  less  of  many  sittings  in  July,  gave  occasion  for  several  scenes, 
and  for  at  least  one  incident  of  a  pacific  kind.  Among  the  former 
was  a  somewhat  sharp  passage  of  arms  between  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary {Manchester,  E.)  and  Mr.  Gladstone  (Midlothian)  on  the 
much-agitated  subject  of  "  shadowing "  (July  7).  The  par- 
ticular event  of  a  pacific  character  alluded  to,  was  the  tem- 
perate and  moderate  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  (Cork), 
in  the  discussion  of  the  vote  for  the  Chief  Secretary's  office  (July 
11).  The  Chief  Secretary  had  been  warmly  attacked  by  several 
Irish  members  in  succession,  and  had  warmly  replied,  when  Mr. 
Parnell  followed.  He  condemned  the  results  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's administration,  but  declared  that  he  was  **  almost  tempted 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  no  time  or  inclination  to  fathom 
those  results,"  for  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  only  person- 
ally investigate  the  matters  complained  of  he  would  hardly  defend 
the  actions  of  his  agents ;  but  Mr.  Balfour  had  to  rely  on  the 
"recommendations  and  advice  of  the  efifete  and  rotten  permanent 
officials."  Mr.  Parnell  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  formulate  some  plan  for  dealing  with  the  tenantry  on  the 
few  estates  on  which  the  Plan  of  Campaign  had  been  put  into 
operation,  and  then  he  turned  to  the  purchase  proposals  of  the 
Government,  which,  though  now  dead,  were  to  be  revived  next 
session,  and  declared  his  own  desire  to  be  that  the  33,000,000L 
to  be  advanced  by  the  Government  should  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  land  question.  If  the 
fining  down  of  rents  was  considered  objectionable,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  occupying  ownership  was  thought  preferable,  he  admitted 
that  he  thought  so  too,  and  he  recommended  Mr.  Balfour  to 
employ  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary  in  obtaining  returns  from 
Munster  and  Connaught  estates  to  show  what  the  situation  really 
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"waa.  Mr.  Balfour  cordially  welcomed  Mr.  Parnell's  moderate 
speech,  and  promised  that  his  suggestions  should  receive  the 
"respectful  consideration"  of  the  Government,  whereupon,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  most  members  of  the  House,  the  Chief 
Secretary's  vote  was  at  once  agi-eed  to  at  an  early  hour  of  the 
evening. 

The  Procedure  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  proposed 
Standing  Order  for  carrying  Bills  over  from  one  session  to  another 
held  several  meetings.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E.)  sub- 
mitted a  draft  report,  setting  forth  certain  views,  and  this  formed 
the  basis  of  discussion.  One  of  the  points  on  which  there  was 
«ome  difference  of  opinion  had  reference  to  the  possible  action  of 
tile  House  of  Lords.  It  was  suggested  that  that  House  might 
sospend  Bills  sent  up  to  it  from  the  House  of  Commons,  without 
the  assent  of  the  Lower  House.  Ministers  pointed  out,  in  reply, 
that  the  risk  had  no  practical  weight,  because  the  Eoyal  assent 
could  not  be  given  to  Bills  which  hiad  not  passed  both  Houses  in 
the  same  session.  Eventually  an  amendment  was  agreed  to,  in- 
eorporating  the  following  passage  suggested  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court  (Derby) : — "  Your  Committee  deem  it  right  and  necessary 
to  record  their  opinion  that  any  claim  or  attempt  by  either  House 
of  Parliament  by  its  own  authority,  by  standing  order  or  other- 
wise, to  postpone  to  a  future  session  of  Parliament  any  Bill  sent 
to  it  from  the  other  House  of  Parliament  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  constitutional  usage  of  Parliament."  The  only  important 
amendment  was  one  moved  by  Mr.  Morlcy  (Newcastle)  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  (Midlothian)  as  follows  : — "Your  Committee,  however, 
adopt  the  view  expressed  by  the  joint  committee  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  1869  with  respect  to  the  plan  then  before  them, 
that  changes  of  such  gravity  in  the  constitutional  practice  of 
Parliament  ought  not  to  be  carried  into  effect  without  such  gene- 
ral concurrence  as  would  secure  their  cordial  adoption  and  har- 
monious operation."  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  strict 
party  vote  of  11  to  8,  and  the  report  was  finally  adopted  on  a 
division  in  which  the  numbers  were  the  same. 

Before  the  Committee  had  concluded  its  deliberations,  how- 
ever, the  Government,  warned  by  the  pressure  of  business  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time  at  their  disposal,  had  determined  to 
abandon  the  proposed  Standing  Order.    Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  (Strand) 
announced  this  determination  to  the  House  of  Commons  (July  10), 
reserving  at  the  same  time  absolute  freedom  of  action  to  the 
Government.     The  al)andonmcnt  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  and 
the  Tithes  Bill  was  also  intimated  to  the  House,  but  Mr.  Smith 
stated  that  these  measures  would  be  re-introduced  in  the  coming 
session,    which  the    Government    proposed    should    begin    in 
November. 

The  apathy  which  characterised  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
*^on  was  reUeved  (July  21)  by  an  explanation  from  Mr. 
.^^hen  (St.  Georfje's,  TIanorer  Square)  of  the  proposals  of  the 
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Government  for  dealing  with  the  money  raised  by  the  new  beer 
and  spirit  duties.  He  amused  the  House  by  stating  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Conybeare  to  use  the  fund 
in  purchasing  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  recreation  of  the  people, 
as  it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  money  should  be  so  applied 
as  to  be  spread  out  over  the  whole  country  for  local  purposes. 
About  the  share  to  be  given  to  Wales  there  was  no  difl&culty,  for 
the  Welsh  Education  Act  passed  last  year  provided  the  machinery 
by  which  the  money  could  be  used  for  intermediate,  technical, 
and  agricultural  education.  The  EngUsh  share  it  was  proposed 
to  apply  in  the  same  way,  but  as  there  was  no  machinery  yet  in 
existence  for  such  an  application,  and  as  it  was  too  late  in  the 
session  to  introduce  a  bill  to  set  such  machinery  up,  the  money 
would  be  handed  over  to  the  coimty  councils  for  them  to  expend 
as  they  thought  fit,  but  with  the  distinct  intimation  that  charges 
would  eventually  be  laid  upon  them  for  these  educational  purposes. 
Ireland's  share  would  be  applied,  half  in  assisting  in  the  erection 
of  labourers'  dwellings,  and  half  in  assisting  technical  education; 
and  in  Scotland,  where  very  little  had  been  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  ratepayer,  the  money  would  be  handed  over  to  the  county 
councils,  without  any  reservation  or  restriction  at  all.  These 
proposals  apparently  commended  themselves  to  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  House,  except  as  regarded  the  allocation,  of  the 
Scotch  share  of  the  money.  On  that  point  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man  {Stirling)  pointed  out  that  the  Scotch  members  were  not 
satisfied.  They  desired  that  the  money  should  be  applied  for 
the  completion  of  the  system  of  free  education.  The  Nemesis 
which  attended  the  Local  Taxation  Bill  in  its  previous  stages 
clung  to  it  to  the  end,  for  the  proposed  application  of  the  share 
of  Scotland  was  stoutly  contested  at  three  sittings,  but  without 
effect,  and  though  several  other  sittings  were  largely  occupied 
with  the  final  discussion  of  the  bill,  it  was  read  a  third  time 
and  passed  (August  5).  It  was  carried  rapidly  through  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  arrangements  concluded  with  Germany  in  regard  to  a 
partition  of  territory  in  Africa  were  among  the  most  important 
concerns  of  the  session  and  of  the  year.  Questions  on  the  sub- 
ject were  frequently  asked  in  each  House  of  Parliament,  and  it 
was  generally  assumed  by  friends  of  the  Government,  while  the 
fact  was  only  faintly  disputed  by  their  opponents,  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  this 
matter.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the  session  that  the  terms  of  the 
Anglo-German  Convention  were  communicated  to.  ParUament — 
though  they  had  some  days  earlier  been  made  known  in  the 
Press — the  occasion  being  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Anglo-German  Agreement  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  (July 
10).  Lord  Salisbury,  in  moving  the  second  reading,  explained 
that  the  object  of  the  measure  was  to  confirm  that  portion  of  the 
agreement  signed  at  Berlin  on  the  1st  July,  which  provided  for 
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the  cession  of  Heligoland  to  Germany.  He  described  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  country  acquired  Heligoland  during  the 
great  war  with  Napoleon.  The  value  of  the  island  for  any 
strategical  purposes  was,  he  alleged,  now  small ;  it  was  entirely 
unfortified,  and  it  had  no  harbour.  Lying,  moreover,  within  a 
few  hours'  sail  of  the  great  arsenals  of  Germany,  if  the  island 
remained  in  our  possession  it  could  easily  be  taken  by  that 
Power  in  war  before  the  arrival  of  a  relieving  force,  thus  exposing 
us  to  considerable  humiliation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were 
at  war  with  any  other  Power,  the  island  could  only  be  defended 
by  the  locking  up  there  of  a  force  which  could  be  ill  sj)ared  amid 
the  pressing  demands  of  our  extended  and  increasing  empire. 
The  Government  had,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Heligoland  was  a  possession  with  which,  for  an  adequate  con- 
sideration, it  would  be  well  to  part.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
inhabitants  were  opposed  to  the  transfer,  but  the  case  was  one 
in  which  imperial  considerations  must  be  held  paramount. 
Lord  Salisbury  then  went  on  to  describe  the  consideration  which 
had  been  obtained  for  the  cession.  Germany  had  engaged  not  to 
oppose  our  assumption  of  the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  and  she 
had  also  entered  into  a  similar  stipulation  with  respect  to  the 
Sultanate  of  Witu,  with  the  long  line  of  coast  dependent  on  it, 
the  object  being  to  make  our  influence  i)redominant  in  those 
countries.  The  advantages  we  gained  in  the  interior  were  dwelt 
upon  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  spread  of  commerce  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
He  concluded  by  forcibly  pointing  out  the  grave  risks  attending 
questions  of  disputed  territory  in  distant  re<^ic)ns,  and  by  ex- 
pressing a  fervent  hope  that  the  agreement  with  Germany — an 
instrument  under  which  neither  Power  had  gained  an  undue  ad- 
Tantage  over  the  other — would  cement  the  friendship  of  the  two 
countries,  and  remove  all  danger  c^f  future  conilict.  Both  Lord 
Bosebery  and  Lord  Granville  criticised  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, but  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  cession  of  Hehgoland,  which 
they  held  ought  not  to  havc^  l)een  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  second  reading  debate  on  tlie  hill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (July  24  and  *25)  was  chielly  remarkable  for  the  unexpected 
line  of  opposition  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  {Midlolhlan),  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition  spent  an  hour  in  a  long  constitutional 
argument  as  to  the  impolicy  of  sul)riiitting  a  treaty  to  Parliament 
instead  of  carrying  it  out  hy  th  •  prerogative  of  tlie  Crown  alone 
— an  argument  which,  whiles  it  tilled  the  ^Ministerialists  with 
obvious  satisfaction,  seemed  to  produce  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion, if  not  absolute  dismay,  iiniong  the  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, who  abstained  from  ^i^i^^o  their  leader  a  single  cheer 
after  the  general  drift  of  his  contention  was  fully  realised.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  nothinj.^  to  say  again.^t  the  agreement  with 
Germany  or  against  the  cession  of  Heligoland ;  he  was  even 
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prepared  to  give  **  unqualified  credit "  to  Lord  Salisbury  for  the 
spirit  in  which  he  had  acted.  The  only  fault  he  had  to  find  was 
with  the  "  error  "  which  had  been  committed  by  the  Government 
in  concluding  the  arrangement  with  Germany  before  arriving  at 
a  final  understanding  with  France  in  reference  to  the  protectorate 
of  Zanzibar.  But  he  passed  lightly  over  this,  and  attributed  it  to 
the  unfortunate  fact  that  one  Minister  had  united  in  himself  two 
such  laborious  offices  as  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary, 
to  combine  which  far  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  human  brain, 
unless  that  brain  enjoyed  the  "  stupendous  powers "  of  a 
Napoleon  or  an  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  main 
contention — and  it  was  one  which  evidently  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  upon  the  Government  and  upon  the  House  at  large — 
vvas,  that  in  asking  Parliament  to  sanction  the  cession  of  territory 
the  Government  had  taken  a  course  which  was  wholly  unprece- 
dented, and  which  involved  a  constitutional  novelty  of  vast  im- 
portance and  enormous  difficulty.  There  had  been,  he  said,  many 
cessions  of  territory  since  the  Bestoration,  but  in  none  of  them 
had  Parliament  been  asked  to  give  its  consent  beforehand,  and, 
except  where  money  questions  were  involved,  or  personal  rights 
and  liberties,  the  treaty-making  power  lay  in  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  To  the  Crown  belonged  the  power  of  ceding  terri- 
tory, but  Parliament  had  the  right  to  control  the  exercise  of  that 
power  by  punishing  those  who  misused  it,  as  Clarendon  was 
punished  by  impeachment  for  Charles  IL's  cession  of  Dunkirk, 
and  as  the  Shelburne  Ministry  w^as  punished  by  ejectment  from 
office,  on  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  recognising  the 
independence  of  America.  In  all  cases  the  practice  had  been 
uniform  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  advise  upon  their  own 
responsibihty,  for  the  Crown  to  act,  and  for  ParUament  to  accept 
the  results.  The  remedy  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  when 
it  disapproved  of  a  treaty  was  that  it  could  turn  out  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  which  would  be  very  careful,  on  returning  to 
office,  not  to  enter  into  such  treaties  again.  Therefore  the  House 
of  Commons  had  practically  the  supreme  control  over  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  Crown,  for  the  House  of  Lords  could  not 
turn  out  a  Government,  but  the  House  of  Commons  could.  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  on  to  say  that  his  objection  to  the  present 
measure  was  that  under  it  the  Commons  were  invited  to  halve 
with  the  House  of  Lords  the  power  they  now  possessed  exclu- 
sively. Such  a  change  in  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  made  with 
care  and  caution,  after  investigation,  and  on  the  full  responsibility 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Under  the  circumstances  he  felt 
himself  in  a  position  of  difficulty,  which  precluded  him  from 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  on  the  present  bill,  for  he  was  not 
disposed  to  lend  any  aid  in  making  this  precedent  on  a  matter  of 
profound  and  vital  importance  m  the  constitutional  practice  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Goschen   (St.  George  s,  Hanover  Square),  who  followed 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  shared  the  general  surprise  at  his  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  was  evidently  not  ready  to  answer  it.  He  remarked, 
however,  that  the  Government  by  no  means  held  that  all  treaties 
should  be  submitted  to  the  House  before  thoy  were  made.  There 
were  many  cases  in  which  that  would  be  impolitic,  but  he  was  not 
florry  that  in  ceding  territory  in  time  of  peace  Parliament  should 
have  been  asked  to  give  its  consent.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
(Derby)  supported  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  in  a  speech  which  recalled 
an  old  vein  which  the  right  honoural)le  gentleman  once  made 
familiar.  By  a  long  array  of  precedents  and  authorities  he 
estabUshed  the  fact  that  the  cession  of  territory  had  always  been 
made  by  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  alone,  and  he  argued  that 
it  was  impohtic  to  tamper  with  the  Constitution  by  bits  because 
of  the  risk  that  the  whole  edifice  would  fall  about  our  ears.  By 
this  bill  the  Government  had  "destroyed  the  treaty-making 
power  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown  so  far  as  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory was  concerned,"  and  invalidated  all  previous  treaties  of  a 
gimilar  nature  which  had  not  been  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
its  sanction.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  (Manchester,  E.)  bantered  Sir 
William  Harcourt  on  his  **  new  passion  for  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,"  and  urged  that  it  was  good  to  give  Parliament  not  merely 
the  power  of  punishing  Ministers,  but  also  that  of  preventing 
fhem  from  falling  into  error.  The  bill  was  read  a  second  time 
after  an  amendment  for  its  rejection  had  been  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  148.     It  was  finally  passed  on  July  28. 

The  rare  privilege  of  an  Irish  debate  was  accorded  to  the 
House  of  Lords  (July  11).  Lord  Camperdown,  who  began  the 
debate,  described  the  intimidation  practised  on  Mr.  Smith-Barry's 
estate  at  Tipperary,  and  complained  that  the  action  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Spencer  tended  to  encourage  these  lawless 
proceedings.  Lord  Londonderry,  in  an  animated  speech,  taunted 
Lord  Spencer  and  other  peers  on  the  front  Opposition  bench  with 
showing  remarkable  reticence  in  that  House  on  Irish  affairs, 
while  they  freely  indulged  in  attacks  out  of  doors  on  the  Irish 
Executive.  He  vigorously  defended  the  recent  proclamation  of 
Nationalist  meetings  at  Tipperary  and  Cashel,  and  characterised 
Bir  G.  Trevelyan's  denunciation  of  their  prohibition  as  showing 
"consummate  audacity,"  considering  that  he  had  himself,  when 
Chief  Secretary,  suppressed  no  fewer  than  45  public  meetings. 
He  commented  severely  on  the  abject  subjection  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  to  the  Nationalist  party,  and  contrasted  Mr.  Gladstone's 
present  and  past  relations  with  Mr.  Parnell.  He  also  animad- 
verted on  Lord  Spencer's  sudden  conversion  to  Home  Eule,  and 
charged  him  and  his  friends  with  desiring  to  hand  over  the 
loyalist  population  of  Ireland  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  lawless 
ftiid  disloyal.  Lord  Spencer  explained  that  he  had  abstained 
from  raising  useless  discussion  in  the  House,  and  had  also 
studiously  avoided  attacking  the  Irish  Executive,  both  there  and 
in  the  country.    He  adhered  to  his  previous  utterances,  and  said 
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ihat  while  often  deploring  the  action  of  the  League  and  its  con- 
sequences, he  still  held  that  those  taking  part  in  lawful  agitation 
could  not  be  fairly  blamed  because  evil-disposed  persons  com- 
mitted excesses.  He  could  hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Smith-Barry 
would  do  anything  unjust,  but  his  action,  though  within  the  law, 
was  probably  inexpedient.  Boycotting,  anarchy,  and  crime  must 
be  repressed,  but  mere  coercion  had  failed,  and  the  responsibility 
of  managing  their  own  affairs  should  be  thrown  on  the  Lrish 
people.  The  debate  was  continued  by  several  other  peers.  Its 
outspoken  character  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  the 
readers  of  the  newspaper  reports  next  day. 

A  discussion  on  the  Defects  of  Legal  Procedure  was  raised  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Esher  (July  17),  but  without  leading 
to  any  positive  result.  An  equally  ineffective  debate  occurred 
(July  25)  on  an  act  of  insubordination  by  the  Grenadier  Guards,  for 
which  they  had  been  sent  on  foreign  service.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge warmly  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  discipline 
in  the  army  if  matters  like  this  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  discussions.  Still  another  profitless,  if  not  point- 
less, debate  remains  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Gladstone's  deprecatory 
reference — in  the  House  of  Commons  debate  on  the  Anglo- 
•German  Agreement — to  the  union  of  the  oflBces  of  Prime  Minister 
and  Foreign  Secretary  in  one  person,  suggested  to  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  (July  28)  the  propriety  of  moving  for 
precedents  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  his  answer,  which  was 
also  his  defence  of  his  own  action.  Lord  Salisbury  said  it  was  the 
custom  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  hold  some  other  office  in  the 
Cabinet ;  he  was  usually  either  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  or 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  when  he  was  a  peer  it  was 
more  convenient  that  he  should  not  hold  an  office  in  connection 
with  the  national  treasury.  If  he  was  not  Foreign  Minister  his 
interference  with  foreign  affairs  usually  did  nothing  but  harm, 
from  want  of  daily  familiarity  with  all  that  was  said  and  done. 
If  the  combination  of  the  premiership  with  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office  was  convenient  to  the  Government  it  might  be 
permitted  without  any  risk  of  its  injuriously  affecting  either  the 
general  business  of  the  Government  or  the  special  business  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  Lord  SaUsbury  pointed  with  some  com- 
placency to  the  fact  that  the  prediction,  made  when  he  took 
upon  himself  both  offices,  that  he  would  "  break  down,"  had  not 
been  fulfilled.  Lord  Granville  entered  a  mild  dissent  from  Lord 
^aUsbury's  views. 

During  the  month  of  July  insubordination,  tending  in  each 
case  towards  a  strike,  broke  out  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
and  among  the  letter-carriers  and  some  other  employes  of  the 
Post  Office  in  London.  In  neither  case,  however,  was  the  ground 
for  alarm  so  real  as  the  alarm  itself.  Questions  in  reference  to 
each  movement  were  put  to  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  replies  were  of  a  reassuring  character.  The  insubordina- 
tion, indeed,  was  promptly  suppressed  in  each  case. 
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The  last  few  weeks  of  the  session  were  largely  occupied,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  business  of  Supply.  Several 
useful  measures,  besides  those  to  which  express  reference  has  been 
made,  were  carried  through  their  final  stages,  and  among  them 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Bill,  the  Census  Bills,  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  Police  Superannuation  Bill,  and  the  Scotch 
Police  Bill.  The  last  two  measures  were  warmly  contested  on 
many  points  down  to  the  last  stage  of  each,  but  the  opposition 
was  unavailing,  and  much  of  it  was  seriously  open  to  question  in 
point  of  object  and  motive.  The  discussion  of  votes  in  Supply 
was  freely  taken  advantage  of  for  the  ventilation  of  many  topics 
which  had  only  the  most  shadowy  connection  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  votes.  Exactly  a  week  before  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  in  regard 
to  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and  the  African  "  Hinterland,"  were 
communicated  to  both  Houses.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Prime 
Minister  explained  that  the  French  Government  had  construed 
the  agreement  of  1862,  with  regard  to  Zanzibar,  as  giving  them 
a  veto  on  the  establishment  of  any  protectorate  there;  and 
although  that  was  not  the  view  taken  either  by  the  German  or 
the  British  Government,  yet,  as  the  terms  of  the  instrument 
fieemed  to  lend  themselves  to  an  aml)iguous  interpretation,  France 
had  been  asked  to  modify  the  form  of  the  agreement  of  1862,  and 
"had  consented  to  do  so.  It  so  happened  that  the  position  of 
France  herself  was  ambiguous  in  respect  to  Madagascar,  because 
many  years  ago  a  verbal  agi-eement  was  made  between  the  French 
and  English  Governments  not  to  estabhsh  any  protectorate  in 
that  island ;  but  through  the  course  of  events  in  1886  a  French 
protectorate  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  set  up  in  Madagascar, 
although  hitherto  it  had  not  been  recognised  l)y  this  country.  By 
the  new  agreement,  however,  we  recognised  the  French  pro- 
tectorate and  accepted  the  cxtuiuatur  for  our  consuls  through 
the  medium  of  the  French  Ilesident.  Tliese  arrangements, 
which  were  accompanied  by  explicit  guarantees  for  religious 
freedom  and  missionary  enterprise,  would  make  regular  the 
position  of  the  two  Governments  in  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar 
respectively.  Referring  next  to  that  part  of  the  agreement  which 
related  to  the  Algerian  **  Hinterland,"  Lord  Salisbury  explained 
that  a  lino  had  been  drawn  between  the  French  sphere  of  activity 
and  that  of  the  British  Niger  Company,  which  would  give  a  large 
portion  of  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tchad  to  that  company. 
The  arrangement  come  to  as  to  these  imperfectly  explored 
territories  was  necessarily  inchoate,  and  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  commissioners ;  but  he  believed  it  was  a  fair  one,  and  also 
beneficial  to  both  sides.  No  observations  were  made  on  the 
Prime  Minister's  statement,  but  the  corresponding  statement  of 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  {Manchester,  N,K.),  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  gave  rise  to  a  lengthy  debate,  in  wliicli 
exception  was  taken  to  the  r(^linqnishing  of  British  influence  in 
Madagascar. 
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The  last  business  of  importance  in  Parliament  was  the  carry- 
ing of  the  bill  to  provide  further  facilities  for  the  construction  of 
light  railways  in  Ireland.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  August  12,  and  on  the  15th  it  was  carried 
through  all  its  stages  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
though  its  passage  was  thus  speedy,  it  was  by  no  means  easy. 
Li  moving  the  second  reading  in  the  Commons  (August  13),  Mr. 
Balfour  {Manchester,  E,)  said  that  the  bill  was  intended  to  make 
more  rapid  the  works  connected  with  Ught  railways  in  the  west 
and  north-west  of  Lreland,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  those  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Government  proposed,  by  having  a  special  grand  jury  as  soon 
as  the  Ust  could  be  got  through,  to  enable  the  works  to  be 
commenced  in  time  to  deal  with  any  distress  that  might  occur. 
The  action  of  the  Irish  members  in  regard  to  the  bill  was  not 
unanimous.  Mr.  T.  Healy  {Langford,  N.)  opposed  it,  while  Mr. 
Sexton  {Belfast,  IF.)  and  others  supported  it.  In  committee 
(August  14)  several  amendments  to  report  progress  were  moved 
by  Mr.  T.  Healy  and  Mr.  Labouchere  {Nortlmmpton),  and  were 
negatived  by  large  majorities.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
evening  of  August  18. 

Extra-parliamentary  oratory,  which  flagged  a  Uttle  midway 
of  the  last  part  of  the  session,  was  abundant  and  vigorous  as  the 
session  neared  its  end.  Addressing  his  constituents  in  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square  (July  8),  at  a  time  when  the  prospects 
of  the  Government  seemed  gloomy,  and  there  were  rumours  that 
the  Cabinet  was  going  to  pieces,  Mr.  Goschen  declared  that  the 
Government  were  perfectly  united  and  confident.  He  did  not 
deny  that  they  had  made  mistakes,  but  very  often  the  mistakes 
which  were  most  loudly  attributed  to  them  were  not  the  mistakes 
they  had  really  made,  and  those  which  they  had  really  made 
were  not  always  attributed  to  them.  They  had  almost  expected 
opposition  on  the  Licensing  Bill,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to 
them  that  they  would  be  attacked  by  the  Temperance  party.  For 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  was  supposed  to  have  involved 
his  colleagues  and  himself  in  disaster,  Mr.  Goschen's  tone  was 
singularly  hopeful  and  undismayed.  But  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who 
spoke  next  day  (July  9)  at  a  banquet  at  which  he  was  entertained 
at  the  National  Liberal  Club,  assumed  that  the  career  of  the 
Government  was  nearing  its  end.  He  described  the  Gladstonian 
party  as  the  heirs-apparent  of  Parliamentary  power,  who  had 
only  now  to  **  complete  the  rout  of  a  defeated  foe  and  the  pursuit 
of  a  flying  enemy."  The  Ministerialists  had  for  some  time  been 
in  a  bad  way,  and  they  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  largely 
through  their  own  follies.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  an 
accomplished  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  a  magnificent 
surplus,  **  manufactured  principally  out  of  rum,"  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  covering  his  own  Government  with  shame  and  con- 
fusion by  means  of  it  ?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government 
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were  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  the  last  stroke  which  had  paralysed 
them  was  the  Barrow  election,  which  had  not  only  replaced  a 
Liberal  Unionist  by  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  had  given 
back  to  the  Liberal  party  an  old  and  valued  friend  m  Mr.  Caine. 
A  process  of  reunion  of  the  Lil^eral  party,  unhappily  shattered, 
had  long  been  going  on,  and  there  were  thousands  who,  Kke  Mr. 
Caine,  felt  the  intolerable  burden  of  being  dragged  by  the  Unionist 
alliance  at  the  tail  of  the  Tory  party.  The  "  chiefs  of  the  political 
mutiny  were  beginning  to  be  abandoned  by  the  crew.'*  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  work  of  the  session  had  been  wrecked 
by  the  Opposition,  and  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  **  land- 
lubberly  navigation  "  of  the  Government  which  was  alone  to 
blame.  The  Opposition  had  simply  prevented  the  Government 
from  carrying  their  proposals  by  surprise,  and  had  managed  to 
gain  sufficient  time  to  enable  the  conscience  of  the  nation  to  be 
appealed  to,  and  appealed  to  in  the  end  with  complete  success. 
Whenever  the  Government  had  propounded  any  measures  of  use- 
ful and  beneficial  legislation  the  Opposition  had  assisted  in  pass- 
ing them.  They  had  not  endeavoured  nightly  to  embarrass  the 
Government  in  foreign  questions,  as  they  themselves  were  em- 
barrassed when  last  in  office,  but  they  cordially  accepted  and 
endorsed  Lord  Salisbury's  attempt  to  destroy  Jingoism,  which 
was  now  to  be  "  buried  in  the  sands  of  Heligoland."  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  closed  a  vigorous  and  characteristic  speech  by  a 
sharp  attack  upon  the  Liberal  Unionists,  whom  he  variously  de- 
scribed as,  or  compared  to,  "  a  crutch,"  "  rats,"  **  a  bruised  reed," 
and  "old  rotten  material." 

While  he  remained  in  this  mood.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
addressed  two  letters  to  the  Times  on  the  state  of  public 
business.  Jn  the  second  of  these,  which  appeared  in  the  Times 
of  July  14,  he  compared  the  House  of  Commons  to  *'  a  horse," 
"a  ship,"  *' a  woman,"  and  "a  fish,"  and  the  leader  of  the  House 
to  "  a  clumsy  jockey,"  **  a  lubberly  steersman,"  "  an  ungainly 
lover,"  and  "a  raw  angler."  As  to  the  proposed  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  November,  he  wrote : — "  The  Government  will 
have  everybody  against  them.  It  is  not  only  we  malignant 
Separatists,  but  all  the  virtuous  classes,  who  will  cry  fie  upon 
them.  The  traveller  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  will  denounce 
them ;  the  sportsman  will  *  use  expressions.'  But  that  is  not 
the  worst:  they  will  have  violated  the  domestic  hearth;  they 
will  have  their  own  wives  and  other  people's  wives  against  them; 
the  elderly  gentlemen  wUl  growl  at  being  dragged  from  their 
rural  firesides ;  the  golden  youth  will  l)e  torn  from  the  country 
house  party;  the  girls  will  pout;  the  men  will  swear,  and — terrible 
thought — the  prospective  mothers-in-law  will  vow  vengeance. 
Even  in  the  sacred  shrines  of  the  Primrose  League,  curses,  not 
loud  but  deep,  will  be  muttered  against  a  blundering  Government 
which  robs  them  of  their  joys.    Heaven  defend  me  from  being  a 
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member  of  a  Cabinet  which  has  deserved  and  which  will  experi- 
ence the  fate  of  Orpheus  !  " 

But  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by 
the  Grocers'  Company  (July  16),  contrived  to  be  as  amusing  in 
his  after-dinner  speech  as  Sir  W.  Harcourt.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  quite  unable  to  take  seriously  the  supposed  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Government.  **  Now  I  know,"  he  added, 
"  that  in  this  opinion  I  am  not  borne  out  by  the  opinions  of 
some  other  gentlemen.  About  three  times  a  night  for  the  last 
week  I  have  listened  to  perorations,  in  which  1  have  been  told 
that  the  hour-glass  is  rapidly  running  out,  and  that  the  writing 
is  on  the  wall  :  metaphors  which  serve  to  adorn  the  perorations 
of  the  Gladstonian  orators.  In  my  opinion  they  are  very  ill- 
advised  in  the  procedure  they  are  adopting.  You  cannot  use 
the  same  perorations  in  every  speech  for  two  years,  and  by  the 
time  that  you  want  these  perorations  you  will  find  they  are 
utterly  worn  out.'*  Beplying  to  some  of  Sir  WilUam  Harcourt's 
humorous  criticisms,  Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  say : — **  Do  you  not 
wish  to  see  Sir  William  Harcourt  exercising  the  qualities  of 
which  he  says  we  are  so  deficient  ?  Do  you  not  wish  to  see  him 
in  the  character  of  a  jockey  riding  a  horse ;  do  you  not  wish  to 
see  him  in  the  character  of  a  helmsman  steering  a  ship,  or  in 
the  character  of  a  sportsman  trying  to  land  a  fish  ?  But,  above 
all,  do  you  not  wish  to  see  him  in  the  character  of  a  lover  paying 
court  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  lady  of  his  affections  ? 
Since  the  days  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea  I  would  say  that  such 
a  lover  had  not  been  seen  on  this  sublunary  stage.  But  what  a 
spectacle  would  be  there  !  The  brutal  and  tyrannical  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  present  leader  of  the 
House  would  be  put  an  end  to.  The  rough  methods  which  Mr. 
Smith  adopts  would  no  longer  be  heard  of.  We  should  have  the 
tactful,  the  suave — what  epithet  can  I  use  ? — management  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt :  a  method  of.  dealing  with  the  situation 
perfectly  regardful  of  other  people's  feelings,  the  method  of 
management  that  conciliates  opponents  and  encourages  friends — 
all  that  will  be  seen  when  the  good  time  comes  when  the  present 
leader  of  the  House  is  ousted,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  that  deU- 
cate  and  refined  manager  of  men,  comes  to  the  head  of  affairs." 

Dinners  to  political  leaders  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  (July  30),  his  host  and  most  of  his  fellow-guests  being 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  community.  This  fact,  perhaps,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  topic  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons 
had  been  sent  by  the  Government  on  a  mission  to  the  Vatican 
with  reference  to  the  marriages  of  Protestants  in  Malta.  Under 
the  old  Canon  law,  which  remains  in  force  in  Malta,  marriages 
not  celebrated  by  priests  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  were 
invaUd  unless  contracted  under  an  express  dispensation  from 
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the  Pope.     The  object  of  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons'  mission  was  to 
obtain  a  general  consent  from  the  Pope,  which  should  have  the 
effect  of  validating  aU  Protestant  marriages  and  rendering  the 
express  dispensation  in  individual  cases  unnecessary,  and  this 
object  was  satisfactorily  attained.   But  the  cu'cumstances  appear 
to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  some  dangerous  con- 
cession had  been  made  by  the  Government  to  Popery.     As  he 
stated  the  facts  to  his  fellow-guests  at  the  National  Liberal  Club, 
it  was  made  to  seem  that  Protestants  contracting  marriage  in 
Malta  had  been  placed  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  some 
bondage  to   the  Church  of  Eome,  instead  of  having  their  dis- 
abilities  removed.     "  So  that,  gentlemen,"   he   said,  after  en- 
forcing this  view,  "  if  any  of  you  should  go  to  Malta  and  desire 
to  be  married,  your  title  to  be  married  in  Malta — to  contract  a 
valid  marriage  there — would  depend  upon  this  declaration  of  the 
Pope  that  you  were  authorised  to  do  it."     At  this  remark  the 
guestB   cried   "  Shame."      Mr.   Gladstone   continued : — "  Well, 
that  is  an  entire  and  absolute  novelty  in  the  history  of  England  " 
—a  sentiment  w^hich  the  guests  cheered.     "  I  say  that  it  is  a 
novelty,  first  of  all,  for  the  last  350  years  since  the  Reformation  ; 
but  my  belief  is  that  you  would  find  it  an  entire  novelty  for 
850  years  before  the  Eeformation.** 

Mr.  Gladstone's  "  No  Popery  "  cry  was  received  in  the  press 
next  day  with  many  reminders  of  his  own  relations  with  the 
Vatican,  when  Sir  George  (then  Mr.)  Errington  was  the  inter- 
mediary between  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  and  the  Pope, 
«nd  he  was  rallied  in  the  House  of  Commons  (July  31)  on  the 
sabject.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  {Tyrone^  S,)  asked  the  Government 
whether  there  were  any  papers  in  the  Foreign  Office  relating  to 
the  mission  of  Sir  George  Errington  to  the  Vatican  imder  Mr. 
Gladstone's  auspices.  After  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  had  promised  to 
m^  inquiries,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  amid  Opposition  cheering, 
to  point  out  that  it  was  "  quite  obvious  at  whom  the  question 
was  aimed,"  and  to  declare  that  he  had  never  been  connected 
with  any  "  mission  "  to  the  Vatican,  though  there  had,  of  course, 
been  "  communications "  through  x)ersons  in  Italy  **  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  any  correspondence  that  it  was  thought 
fit  to  establish."  He  agreed  that  it  might  be  interesting  and 
desirable  to  have  an  account  of  such  cases  carefully  drawn  up 
«nd  laid  before  Parliament.  But  Sir  George  Errington  **bore 
no  diplomatic  character  whatever,  though  he  undoubtedly  con- 
veyed and  received  information,"  and  in  his  case  it  was  **  really 
not  80  much  a  mission  as  the  taking  advantage  of  Sir  George 
Errington's  residence  in  Kome."  It  was  understood  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  raise  the  whole  question  again  on  the  Foreign 
Office  vote,  but  when  that  vote  was  taken  (Aug.  11)  he  had 
retired  to  Hawarden,  and  the  duty  of  recurring  to  the  subject 
WM  left  to  Mr.  Summers  (H udder sfiehl)  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  Healy 
{Longford,  N.). 

n  1 
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At  the  Mansion  House  banquet  to  Ministers  (Aug.  6) — one  of 
the  signs  of  the  end  of  the  session — Lord  Salisbury  declared  that 
never  during  his  five  years  of  oflSce  had  the  appearance  of  the 
world  presented  so  uninteresting  a  complexion  as  at  that  moment. 
It  was  uninteresting  because  it  was  eminently  and  thoroughly 
pacific.     There  were  centres  of  disturbance  in  Europe,  but  none 
of  them  were  active  just  then,  and  rulers  were  still  watching 
every  opportunity  and  straining  every  nerve  to  ensure  that  no 
accident  should  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.     The  great  interest 
recently  felt  in  Africa,  and  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  agree- 
ments just  made  between  the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  were 
no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  great  field  which 
was  opened  to  EngUsh  industry  and  enterprise,  but  much  more 
were  they  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  by  these  agree- 
ments  were  being  removed  the  most  probable  and  dangerous 
causes  of  possible  quarrel  between  nations  which  ought  always 
to  be  at  peace.     They  had  been  engaged  in  drawing  lines  upon 
maps  where  no  white  man's  foot  had  ever  trod.     They  had  been 
giving  away  mountains  and  rivers  and  lakes  to  each  other,  but 
they  had  only  been  hindered  by  the  small  impediment  that  they 
never  knew  exactly  where  those  mountains  and  rivers  and  lakes 
were.     In  these  days  such  matters  could  not  be  left  to  be  fought 
out  on  the  spot,  for  the  electric  telegraph  had  made  a  terrible 
change  in  the  poUtics  of  the  world.     Touching  on  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  Lord  Salisbury  dwelt  on  the  steady  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  financial  equilibrium,  of  adminis- 
trative security,  and  of  growing  prosperity,   and  he  specially 
praised  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  and  the  men  who  had  served  under 
him  for  having  brought  about  the  most  magnificent  achievement 
in  national  regeneration  that  had  been  seen  for  many  years.    As^ 
to  the  future  of  Egypt,  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  diplomatic 
subject  of  some  deUcacy,  but  he  reminded  those  who  held  the 
opinion  that  "  Egypt  was  so  flourishing  that  it  could  not  possibly 
require  our  care  any  longer,"  that  such  a  view  was  similar  to 
the  contention  of  people  who  found  "beautiful  flowers  in  their 
gardens,  and  would  therefore  say  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  gardener  any  longer."     The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the 
EngUsh  nation  to  withdraw  their  hands  from  the  duty  which 
events  had  cast  upon  them,  and  which  they  had  solemnly  under- 
taken.    Coming  to  home  affairs,  Lord  Salisbury  maintained  that 
Ireland  was  more  orderly,  contented,  and  prosperous  than  when 
the  Government  first  took  ofl&ce;  that  the  progress  of  Home 
Eule  opinions  had  been  delayed,  and  not  advanced ;  and  that 
obedience  to  the  law  had  been  restored  over  vast  areas  of  the 
country.     Then  he  discussed  the  question  of  obstruction  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  change  that  was  coming  over  Parliamentary 
ethics.     The  Government  had  not  been  defeated  in  any  measure, 
but  they  had  had  no  time  through  excessive  talking  to  transact 
their  business,  and  he  emphatically  declared  that  no  nation  would 
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ever  flourish  if  it  allowed  "  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  Paxliamentary  bore." 

Lord  Hartington,  who  was  accompanied  by  Sir  Henry  James, 
received  a  party  of  excursionist  visitors  from  Bossendale  at 
Chatsworth  (Aug.  11).    In  his  address  to  them  he  remarked  on 
the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  "  less  responsible  members  of  the 
Opposition" — tactics  which  "had  never  been  completely  dis- 
avowed and  discouraged  by  the    more    responsible    leaders." 
There  had,  he  said,  been  a  great  deal  of  Parliamentary  obstruc-' 
tion  besides  that  due  to  deliberate  and  preconceived  intention. 
There  had  been  the  obstruction  of  loquacity,  and  the  obstruction 
of  mere  personal  vanity ;  and  a  great  deal  also  arose  from  a  total 
and  fundamental  misconception  of  the  object  with  which  members 
were  sent  by  constituencies  to  ParUament.     Members  were  sent 
to  Parliament  to  assist  in  the  good  government  of  the  country — 
in  passing  good  laws,  and  in  preventing  the  passing  of  bad  laws. 
Bat  many  men  went  into  poUtics  and  Parliament  with  no  other 
object  than  that  of  finding  an  active  and  interesting  occupation, 
and  obtaining  a  means  of  pleasurable  excitement.    He  compared 
Buch  men  to  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  cricket  or  football 
— ihey  treated  politics  as  a  game  of  strength  and  skill ;  but  the 
puna  should,  at  all  events,  be  played  under  recognised  rules,  and 
the  play  should  be  fair.    He  defended  the  Government  for  the 
Wy  in  which  they  had  performed  their  task,  and  remarked  that 
r    though  they  might  have  failed  for  the  moment  in  some  matters 
►    of  legislation,  they  had  other  and  most  important  executive  and 
I     administrative  functions  to  perform  all  over  the  world,  in  which 
they  had  not  failed,  and  it  was  only  just  to  the  Government  that 
the  fact  should  be  recognised.     Sir  Henry  James,  who   also 
addressed  the  company,  justified  the   existence  of  the  Liberal 
tfnionists  as  a  distinct  party,  and  left  it  for  the  future  to  declare 
*o  whom  the  greater  credit  of  their  Liberalism  was  due — the  men 
▼ho  could  resort  to  tactics  of  a  strange  and  questionable  character, 
*Qd  not  in  accordance  with  Liberal  traditions,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
**^^g  all  that  power  and  place  could  give,  or  the  men  who  had 
JJ^er  sought  or  desired  to  occupy  oSice,  but  had  had  the  simple 
PRl'oet  of  doing  their  duty  according  to  their  conscience  and  their 
J«<^ent. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  did  not  stop  at  Westminster  to  have 

™  last  word  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  had  it  in  the 

•P'^titry.     Addressing  his  constituents  at  Derby  (Aug.  14),  he  re- 

JJ^^ed  the  work  of  the  session,  and  expounded  the  principles  of 

'"®  Opposition,  while  he  freely  denounced  those  of  the  Govern- 

^^tit.     The  concluding  passages  of  his  speech,  which  in  tone  and 

^"^tter  were  fairly  representative  of  the  whole,  were  as  follows : — 

**  I  say  it  is  idle  for  the  members  of  the  Government  to  go  about 

fee  country  whining  about  obstruction.     The  country  will  only 

laugh  at  them  for  these  excuses  of  their  own  incompetence.     It 

knows  very  well  why  they  have  failed.    It  is  because  they  have 
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chosen  to  stake  their  fortunes  on  bad  measures,  ill-conceived  and 
ill-conducted.  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  even  capable  of  learning 
by  experience  or  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  defeat.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  doubt  it.  I  sit  opposite  to  them  every  night.  They  are 
few  in  numbers,  and  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  used-up 
Administration.  Their  vital  energy  is  exhausted ;  they  have  ex- 
pended it  all  in  coercion,  and  they  seem  to  be  good  for  nothing 
else.  They  have  nothing  better  to  lay  before  the  country  than 
ihe  Tithe  Bill  and  an  Irish  Land  Bill.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
their  next  session  will  be  as  unprofitable  as  the  last.  That  is 
their  affair,  but  our  affair  is  this :  the  life  of  this  Parliament  is 
practically  extinct;  the  Government  has  no  hope  beyond  its 
grave.  They  may  hang,  and  they  will  hang  on  as  long  as  they 
can,  to  the  dregs  of  a  wasted  existence.  When  the  end  comes  it 
will  be  the  inglorious  end  of  a  misspent  life.  What  have  they 
done  with  their  majority — their  compound  majority?  What 
have  they  got  to  show  for  it  ?  It  is  not  upon  the  past,  the  im- 
profitable  past,  that  the  gaze  of  the  nation  is  now  fixed ;  it  is  upon 
the  future.  We  await  that  future  with  patience  and  with  confi- 
dence. What  has  this  Government  to  lay  before  the  nation  but 
a  barren  programme  and  a  poUcy  of  coercion  ?  We  shall  appeal 
to  it  in  the  name  of  the  party  whose  watchwords  are,  *  Justice, 
conciliation,  progression.' '' 


CHAPTEE  V. 

The  Trades-Union  Congress — Strike  of  Southampton  Dock-hands  —Lord  Hartington 
at  York — Arrest  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien — Lord  Spencer  at  Wakefield — 
Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  John  Morley  on  L:ish  Distress — Mr.  Morley  at  Swindon — 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Courtney  on  Public  Affairs — Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Morley  at  Newcastle — The  Eccles  Election — Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian 
Campaign—  The  Ministerial  Counter- Demonstration  in  Scotland — Lord  Harting- 
ton at  Greenock — Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Morley  in  Yorkshire — ^Lord  Salisbury 
at  the  Guildhall — Mr.  Goschen  at  Dundee — Meeting  of  the  Conservative 
Associations  at  Liverpool — And  of  the  Liberal  Associations  at  Sheffield— Sir 
Henry  James  at  Airdrie — Mr.  O'Shea's  Divorce — Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  enter- 
prise— The  Liquidation  of  the  Barings. 

By  an  unexpressed  understanding,  poUtical  parties  determined 
to  take  a  short  holiday  when  Parliament  was  prorogued ;  and 
for  several  weeks  this  truce  of  silence  was  observed  by  the 
leaders  on  all  sides.  Social  questions,  and,  above  all,  labour 
questions,  were  once  more  forced  to  the  front,  both  in  this 
country  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  democratic  spirit  asserted  it- 
self more  strongly  than  ever  in  all  departments  of  labour. 
Mr.  Burns,  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Dockers* 
Strike  of  the  previous  year,  took  the  opportunity  of  its  anniver- 
sary to  rehearse  the  benefits  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
obtained  for  working  men.  In  his  speech  in  Hyde  Park  (Aug.  16) 
he  declared  that  the  various  strikes  of  the  year  had  increased 
the  wages  paid  to  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  by  nearly  700,OOOZ. 
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He,  however,  seemed  to  recognise  the  dangers  to  which  unskilled 
labour  would  at  all  times  l)e  exposed  from  almost  unlimited 
competition,  and  expressed  his  distrust  of  any  benefits  which 
would  ensue  in  such  cases  from  any  formal  limitation  of  the 
day's  work.  He  pointed  out  that  the  only  remedy  was  the  forma- 
tion of  co-operative  labour  associations,  as  providing  the  best 
check  on  employers  who  offered  small  wages  and  demanded  long 
hours.  This  projwsal,  if  adopted,  would  imply  not  only  the 
rigid  exclusion  from  all  fields  of  unskilled  labour  of  those  who 
would  not  enter  the  Union,  but  from  the  moment  when  the 
Union  was  declared  to  bo  full  would  permit  the  Labour  Union 
to  dictate  their  own  terms  to  the  Dock  Directors  and  Shipowners. 
In  a  word,  the  "  New  Unionists,"  as  they  wore  called,  realised 
that  the  price  of  labour  was  regulated  by  the  supply,  and  that  a 
restricted  supply,  the  demand  remaining,  would  necessarily  raise 
the  rate  of  wages. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trades-Union  Conference  at 
Liverpool  was  recognised  to  be  the  battle-ground  on  which  the 
old  and  new  Trades- Unionism  were  to  try  conclusions.  In  this, 
however,  expectation  was  disappointed,  for  iil though  the  New 
Unionists  succeeded  in  "  capturing  '*  the  Conference,  the  struggle 
which  raged  throughout  the  week  related  rather  to  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill  than  to  the  rights  of  unskilled  labour.  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Watkin,  in  his  opening  address  was  undoubtedly  more 
Socialistic  in  his  leanings  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
chair.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  the  land,  as 
a  counter-attraction  to  migi-ation  to  cities,  and  of  the  purchase  of 
mines  and  railways  by  the  State ;  of  a  plebiscitum  on  the  Eight 
Hoars  Bill,  and  of  an  increase  in  the  representation  of  labour  in 
Parliament.  But  his  most  remarkable  suggestion  was  a  federa- 
tion of  Trades-Unions,  so  that  when  one  trade  struck  the  other 
trades  could  employ  their  funds  in  finding  work  for  those  who 
were  idle.  The  applause  with  which  Mr.  Watkin's  more  ad- 
vanced theories  were  received  indicated  the  changed  temper  of 
delegates  even  from  the  previous  year,  when  their  proceedings 
had  been  marked  by  the  most  guarded  respect  for  the  absolute 
independence  of  each  Trades-Union. 

To  understand  the  keenness  with  which  the  proposal  to  restrict 
by  statute  the  hours  of  adult  labour  was  regarded,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  previous  year's  Congress  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  an  eight  hours  day  for  miners  had  been  adopted,  and 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  instructed  to  draft  a  measure 
with  that  object.  This  instruction  had  not  been  fulfilled,  but  the 
retiring  Parliamentary  Secretary,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  JLP.,  ex- 
plained that  the  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  standing  rule, 
had  referred  the  matter  to  the  miners'  special  delegate,  Mr. 
Crawford,  M.P.  In  the  ballot  for  precedence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Crawford  had  not  been  lucky  enough  to  secure  a 
day,  and  his  illness,  followed  by  his  death,  had  further  delayed 
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the  Bill.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  called  upon  the  other 
representatives  of  the  miners  in  ihe  House  of  Commons  to  take 
up  the  Bill,  but  it  was  found  inexpedient  to  push  forward  the 
business  in  a  Session  fast  approaching  its  close.  By  an  ade- 
quate majority  the  Congress  absolved  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee from  the  censure  which  Mr.  Pickard,  supported  by  Mr. 
Burns  and  the  champions  of  the  "  New  Unionism,"  endeavoured 
to  force  upon  it.  The  real  temper,  however,  of  the  Congress  was 
tested  a  few  days  later,  when  Mr.  Patterson  (Durlmm)  moved 
that  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  question  should  be  settled  by  the 
Unions.  After  a  long  and  bitter  debate,  in  which  the  marked 
Socialistic  leanings  of  the  London  delegates  were  brought  out, 
the  proposal  was  lost  by  the  narrow  majority  of  six,  175  voting 
for  it,  and  181  against  it.  A  vote  on  the  substantive  question 
that  ParUament  should  be  asked  to  fix  an  eight  hours  day,  or 
a  week  of  forty-eight  hours  for  all  trades  alike,  was  then  hurried 
on,  and  carried  by  193  to  155,  a  majority  of  thirty-eight.  There 
was  little  doubt  that  this  vote  was  carried  by  the  delegates  of  the 
least  important  but  most  numerous  Unions,  there  being  nothing 
like  a  proportional  representation  of  the  Unions  attending  the 
Congress.  Many  of  the  north  country  Miners'  Unions,  having 
obtained  through  their  own  exertions  the  eight  hours  day,  sup- 
ported the  representatives  of  the  spinners  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  who  well  understood  the  conditions  by  which  the 
supremacy  of  EngHsh  goods  in  foreign  markets  could  alone  be 
maintained.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  soon  manifest,  Mr. 
Birtwhistle,  the  secretary  of  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers' 
Association,  at  once  resigned  his  seat  on  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  which  Mr.  Slatter,  the  representative  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Printers  Union,  the  next  on  the  list,  refused  to  accept 
for  the  same  reason,  and  the  choice  of  the  Congress  then  fell 
upon  Mr.  John  Burns,  whose  acceptance  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  advanced  section. 

By  this  act,  although  Mr.  John  Burns  had  only  received  101 
votes  as  compared  with  215  given  for  Mr.  Birtwhistle,  New  Trades- 
Unionism  obtained  an  official  place  in  the  Congress ;  and  its 
doctrines  were  to  a  certain  extent  endorsed  by  the  general  body. 
The  movement  which  had  been  in  process  of  development  for 
nearly  ten  years,  had  at  length  found  its  strength  in  the  great 
Dock  Strike,  of  which  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  a  less  prominent  person 
than  either  Mr.  Burns  or  Mr.  Tillett,  had  been  the  leader.  The 
success  of  the  movement  had  brought  the  skilled  artisan  to  re- 
cognise the  fact  that  the  competition  which  he  had  to  fear  pro- 
ceeded from  the  badly-paid,  not  from  the  well-paid — a  complete 
revolution  of  the  whole  idea  underlying  Trades-Unionism— of 
which  the  "  inter-dependability  of  labour "  was  the  aim  and 
watchword.  The  older  school,  holding  that  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  interests  were  distinct,  failed  to  see  that  the  high 
wages  m  manufacturing  centres  acted  as  a  constant  and  powerful 
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inducement  to  the  migration  of  labour  from  the  country  to  the 
towns.  The  new  school,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  or- 
ganise agricultural  labour  on  such  a  basis  that  the  standard  of 
wages  should  be  forced  up,  so  that  the  inducement  for  such 
xnigration  should  disappear.  The  New  Unionists,  moreover, 
aimed  at  securing  greater  power  by  putting  working  men  on 
municipalities,  local  boards,  and  other  governing  bodies,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  control  over  the  issue  of  contracts,  the 
proper  sanitary  condition  of  dwelUng-houses,  the  extension  of 
open  spaces,  and  the  opening  of  workshops  under  municipal  con- 
trol, either  for  the  execution  of  municipal  work  or  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  general  trades.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  physically 
unfit  would  have  no  chance  in  the  competitive  labour  market, 
the  New  Unionists  supported  the  idea  of  establishing  municipal 
workshops,  where  the  conditions  of  labour  could  be  varied  to 
suit  the  relative  health  and  strength  of  each  applicant.  These 
workshops  would,  they  held,  take  the  place  of  the  existing  work- 
houses, and  would  secure  to  the  less  able  adequate  remuneration 
without  the  taint  of  pauperism.  But  the  main  plank  of  their 
platform  was  the  eight  hours  system,  which  if  enforced  would 
ensure  sufficient  work  for  all.  But  they  urged  that  the  whole 
burden  of  effecting  the  change  should  not  fall  entirely  upon  the 
Trades-Unions,  and  that  consequently  legislation  should  be  in- 
voked to  supplement  their  efforts. 

It  was  evident  that  views  such  as  these  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  views  of  which  Cobden  and  his  friends  had  been 
the  champions  and  defenders.  The  new  doctrines  showed  the 
influence  of  German  Socialism,  introduced  among  the  English 
working  men  by  the  numerous  German  economists  and  revolu- 
tionists who  had  sought  refuge  in  this  country,  and  had  spent 
many  years  in  close  relation  with  the  EngUsh  working  classes, 
€Bpecially  in  London.  It  was  their  influence  which  exx)lained 
the  divergence  of  the  London  representatives  at  the  Congress 
from  their  provincial  colleagues — and  the  schism  which  there 
showed  itself  was  destined  to  become  more  complete  as  time  went 
on,  and  one  by  one  the  representatives  of  the  great  Trades-Unions 
of  the  north — especially  those  connected  with  the  cotton  indus- 
tries— ^withdrew  from  the  "  Parliamentary  Committee,"  which  in 
reality  was  the  most  active  and  prominent  exponent  of  the  views  of 
the  Trades-Unionists.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  step  taken  by 
Mr.  Birtwhistle  was  entirely  approved  by  his  constituents.  They 
had  no  objection  to  support  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  miners  and 
some  other  special  industries ;  but  in  view  of  the  heavy  import 
duties  levied  in  foreign  countries  upon  English  manufactured 
goods,  and  of  the  long  hours  and  low  wages  of  Continental  work- 
men, the  Weavers'  Union  were  not  prepared  to  adopt  a  reduction 
of  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.,  president  of 
the  Miners'  Federation,  embracing  150,000  members,  attacked 
ihe  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  who  expressed  dis- 
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approval  of  ParKamentary  interference,  and  issued  a  circular  to 
his  followers  recommending  them  to  vote  for  Liberal  candidates  "  if 
they  will  do  miners'  work,  but  if  they  refuse  they  ought  not  to  be 
supported." 

The  strike  at  the  Southampton  Docks  which  followed  (Sept.  8) 
close  upon  the  Liverpool  Congress  was  a  practical  application  of 
the  views  there  in  conflict.  The  dockmen,  with  very  short  warn- 
ing, insisted  that  the  shipping  companies  and  the  dockyard 
authorities  should  employ  only  "  Union  "  men ;  and  to  enforce 
their  views  they  refused  to  allow  vessels  to  be  unloaded,  barred 
the  entrance  to  the  docks  against  competitors,  and  stopped  a 
train  supposed  to  contain  **  blacklegs''  by  throwing  themselves 
on  the  line.  The  police  were  helpless  to  protect  willing  work- 
men ;  on  the  following  day  the  mayor  sent  for  soldiers — of  whom 
500  held  the  town — and  for  four  days  all  business  in  the  town 
was  practically  at  a  standstill,  ships  were  unable  to  load  or  unload, 
and  the  docks  were  deserted.  The  Riot  Act  was  twice  read,  but, 
although  the  mayor's  house  of  business  was  wrecked  and  the 
soldiers  had  repeatedly  to  clear  the  streets  with  the  bayonet,  no 
shot  was  fired.  At  length  the  shipping  companies,  on  which  the 
tow^n  depended,  threatened  to  transfer  then*  estabUshments  else^ 
where,  whereupon  the  Central  Union  repudiated  the  strike,  but 
its  authority  was,  if  not  rejected,  at  all  events  cavilled  at,  and  for 
some  time  the  men  attempted  to  carry  on  the  struggle  alone ; 
but  calmer  counsels  at  length  prevailed,  and  work  was  resumed 
upon  the  old  basis.  The  shipping  companies,  however,  alarmed 
at  the  experience  of  the  past  twelve  months,  forgot  for  a  moment 
the  keen  rivalry  existing  among  themselves,  and  looked  to  some 
scheme  of  federation  by  which  they  could  hold  their  own  against 
any  combination  of  labour.  A  conference  of  a  number  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  shipping  interests,  besides  the  ship- 
owners, took  place  in  London  to  concert  measures  for  meeting 
strikes,  for  indemnifying  owners  whose  ships  might  be  idle  in 
consequence  of  these  measures,  to  take  legal  proceedings  in 
"test"  cases,  and  above  all  to  protect  "free  labour"  from  in- 
timidation by  the  Unions.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Federation 
should  include  not  only  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  should  be  extended  to  the  Colonies — a  step  rendered  necessary 
by  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Australian  dock-labourers  and 
mariners.  The  decision  on  the  part  of  the  employers  doubtless 
had  some  influence  in  checking  one  or  two  incipient  strikes  in 
the  Thames  and  at  some  of  our  western  ports,  for  at  one  mo- 
ment it  was  asserted  that  the  shipowners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  discussed  the  advisability  of  suddenly  laying  up  all  ocean- 
going ships,  in  view  of  certain  threatened  proceedmgs  on  the 
part  of  the  Dockers'  Union. 

The  lull  in  political  disputation  was  scarcely  broken  by  Lord 
Hartington's  temperate  speech  at  York  (Sept.  3),  in  which  ha 
appealed  to  the  constituencies  to  put  down  with  a  strong  hand 
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Parliamentary  obstruction  in  its  various  forms,  which  was  the 
real  cause  of  legislative  sterility.    He  declared  in  plain  language 
the  mission  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  to  be  that  of  the  "  watch-dog  of 
the  Constitution."    He  declared  that  the  immediate  result  of  the 
obstructionist  policy  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  had  been  to  coerce, 
if  it  had  not  convinced,  one  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the 
State  into  the  direction  which  the  obstructives  desired.     That 
had  been  the  main  element  in  the  conversion  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Liberal  party  to  the  doctrine  of  Home  Eule.     The  motive 
which  had  prevailed  with  Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Morley,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  and  others  had  not  been  any  conviction  of 
justice  to  Ireland,  or  any  historical  conscience  revolting  against 
the  arts  by  which  the  Union  was  carried,  or  any  conviction  that 
Ireland  would  be  better  governed  than  now  by  the  leaders  of  the 
National  League — he  believed  the  prevailing  motive  had  been  the 
conviction  that  **  the  game  of  Parliamentary  government  was 
up,"  and  that  it  was  useless  any  longer  to  contend  against  this 
insidious  poison.     But  in  the  face  of  a  determined  resolve  to 
paralyse  and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  Parliament,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Unionists  to  resist  tliose  attempts  as  firmly  and  as 
strongly  as  it  had  been  the  duty  of  their  predecessors  to  resist 
encroachments  upon  the  authority  of  ParHament.    After  fifteen 
years'  experience  of  it,  he  was  not  yet  convinced  that  it  was 
necessary  to  succumb  to  obstruction,  for  he  believed  that  the 
country  had  never  yet  fully  realised  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  evil.     "  What  assistance,"  Lord  Hartington  asked,  "  is 
likely  to  be  received  from  the  Gladstonian  party  in  the  efforts 
that  will  still  be  required  to  deal  with  obstruction  ?  "     **  I  fear," 
he  went  on  to  say,  *'  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  from  them  much 
effectual  assistance,  for  I  believe  that,  when  they  accepted  the 
Pamellite  principles  of  Irish  government,  they  at  the  same  time 
adopted  a  totally  new  attitude  towards  the  practice  of  Parlia- 
mentary obstruction,  and  that  they  have  gone  very  near  to  the 
adoption  of  Parnellite  methods  themselves.     Mr.  Gladstone  is 
reported  to  have  used  a  rather  remarkable  Gladstonian  expression, 
in  which  he  said  that  '  he  had  not  been  a  resolute  disapprover  of 
obstruction  in  principle.'  "     The  question  was  one  which  inter- 
ested not  members  of  Parliament  alone,  but  the  constituencies, 
and  every  elector  should  remember  that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  brought  to  impotence  it  would  fall  lower  and 
lower  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  would  deserve  to  share 
the  fate  of  institutions  which  had  outlived  tlieir  thne,  and  failed 
to  perform  the  functions  and  duties  which  they  were  created  to 
carry  out. 

Here  and  there  speeclies  were  made  by  Members  to  their  con- 
stituents, but  they  call  for  no  special  notice.  In  all  cases  the 
&miliar  lines  of  attack  and  rejoinder  were  once  more  travelled 
over  by  the  speakers  with  apparently  equal  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves and  to  their  hearers. 
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The  dulness  of  the  Recess  was,  however,  suddenly  broken 
by  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  nine 
other  less  important  personages  (Sept.  18),  of  whom  three  were 
Members  of  ParUament,  just  as  those  named  were  on  the  point 
of  starting  for  the  United  States  to  obtain  fresh  funds  for  the 
National  League.     The  charge  upon  which  the  arrests  were  made 
was  one  of  **  taking  part  in  a  criminal  conspiracy  "  to  prevent 
the  payment  of  rents  on  the  Smith-Barry  estates — although  it 
was  difficult  for  impartial  observers  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Balfour 
would,  if  he  could  have  escaped,  raised  a  hornet's  nest  round  his 
head.     He,  as  much  as  any  of  his  supporters,  must  have  known 
that  the  act  would  give  rise  to  prolonged  debate  when  Parliament 
met,  and  would  seriously  retard  the  legislation  upon  which  the 
credit  of  the  Ministry  was  staked.     For  once,  however — though 
for  a  passing  moment  only — all  parties  seemed  agreed  that  the 
arrest  at  such  a  moment  was  a  fatal  blunder,  and,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary revulsion   of  opinion,  all  organs  of  political  opinion 
seemed  equally  delighted  with  Mr.  Balfour's  display  of  vigour. 
The  supporters  of  the  Government  were  satisfied  because  they 
Baw  that  the  chief  "  campaigners  "  were  no  longer  allowed  an 
immunity  denied  to  their   subordinates.      The  leaders   of   the 
Nationalist  party  had  without  protest  indulged  in  a  freedom  of 
speech,  which  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  landed  less  pro- 
minent men  in    gaol — and    the    feeUng   got   abroad   that   the 
authorities  were  afraid  to  attack  them.     It  was  therefore  incum- 
bent on  the  Irish  Secretary,  in  reply  to  the  challenge  thrown 
down  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  friends,  to  show  that  he  was  carefully 
watching  the  progress  of  aifairs  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  the  whole  support  of  the  Government  to 
the  advice  offered  by  Father  Cantwell   and    Canon  Hegarty, 
endorsed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  echoed  in  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Tipperary  Town  Commissioners.     The  Radicals 
and  Nationahsts,  on  the  other  hand,  hailed  the  sudden  activity 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  as  rousing  once  more  popular  sympathy 
with  the  National  League,  of  which  the  finances  were  at  a  low  ebb. 
It  was  of  course  asserted  that  Mr.  Balfour's  primary  object  was 
to  prevent  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  starting  on  their  collect- 
ing tour  in  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  that  the  much  needed 
replenishment  of  the  League's  finances  might  result ;  and  they 
prophesied  from  this  "  felon-stroke  "  a  revival  of  zeal  for  the 
National  cause  both  in  Ireland  and  America.     That  there  were 
some  misgivings  even  amongst  Unionists  as  to  the  opportuneness 
of  the  arrest  of  the  two  leaders  was  abundantly  manifest,  although 
it  was  acquiesced  in  as  a  necessary  step ;  and  as  matters  turned 
out  it  seemed  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  allowed  the 
power  of  the  once  all-powerful  League  to  die  of  simple  inanition. 
The  act  of  the  Government  had  simply  galvanised  it  into  life 
again,  and  had  aroused  a  feeling  of  sympathy  amongst  many 
who  had  up  to  that  time  been  indifferent  spectators  of  the  great 
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national  duel.  In  one  respect  it  was  not  without  advantage  to 
speakers  on  both  sides,  allowing  them  to  introduce  at  least  one 
fresh  topic  into  their  speeches,  which  had  of  late  given  a  very 
monotonous  sound.  Sir  Charles  Eussell,  at  Darlington,  was  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  speaking  (Sept.  19), 
immediately  after  the  news  became  known,  declared  that  the 
arrest  of  the  Irish  Members  *'  threw  a  strange  and  unwholesome 
light "  upon  the  supposed  success  of  Mr.  Balfour's  policy.  He 
described  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  as  "  men  utterly  unselfish, 
who  desired  to  serve  their  country,  and  especially  that  portion  of 
their  countrymen  who  were  least  able  to  protect  and  help  them- 
selves." Having  pointed  out  that  the  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  two  Members  charged  them  with  offences  committed  between 
March  20th  and  September  10th,  Sir  Charles  Eussell  asked 
how  it  happened  that  the  warrant  had  been  delayed  so  long  ? 
He  was  very  chary  of  belief  in  the  wisdom  or  eflBcacy  of  prosecu- 
tions for  mere  spoken  words,  and  urged  that  in  the  past  Mr. 
Balfour  had  not  found  that  such  prosecutions  served  any  useful 
object.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  men  who  were  so  prosecuted  in 
Ireland  were  not  regarded  with  distrust  and  condemnation  as 
eriminals,  and  "  the  gates  of  the  gaol  were  often  the  prelude  to- 
the  portals  of  St.  Stephen's."  There  were  few  men  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  politics  in  Ireland  who  had  not  been 
▼isited  by  prosecution  and  who  had  not  been  in  prison.  He 
claimed  for  them,  further,  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  a 
great  revolution  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  no 
similar  revolution  in  the  history  of  the  world  had  accomplished 
sach  results  with  so  little  crime. 

A  few  days  later  (Sept.  24),  Earl  Spencer,  speaking  at  Wake- 
field, emphasised  Sir  C.  Eussell's  panegyric,  declaring  Messrs. 
O'Brien  and  Dillon  to  be  honest,  and  working  for  the  good  of 
their  countrymen  in  Ireland,  and  suggesting  that  their  arrest 
was  because  they  were  leaders  of  the  people.  The  most  import- 
ant point  in  his  speech  was  his  declaration  with  regard  to  boy- 
cotting, which  was  especially  interesting  as  coming  from  one 
who  had  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  a  troublesome 
period.  He  said :  **  I  know  some  popular  leaders  in  Ireland 
advocate  boycotting  as  a  measure  which  is  necessary  in  defend- 
ing Irish  tenants  against  the  landlords.  I  could  not  myself 
use  such  arguments,  though  I  know  when  they  advocate  boy- 
cotting in  this  way  they  do  not  advocate  intimidation  or  violence 
with  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  risk  to  advocate  boy- 
cotting in  any  shape,  lest  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it,  and 
crime  and  intimidation  follow.  Now  what  has  occurred  in 
Ireland?  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  some  small  branch  of  the 
League  did  use  boycotting  and  intimidation  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country ;  but  I  never  knew  it  proved,  and  I  don't  think  it 
was  proved  before  the  Special  Commission,  that  the  central 
body  of  the  National  League  countenanced  or  directed  intimida- 
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tion  as  an  accompaniment  of  boycotting.'*  Speaking  on  the 
same  day  to  his  constituents  at  Leeds,  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  the 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  gave  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  districts  of  Ireland  which,  owing  to  the  wet  summer, 
were  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  potato  crop.  He  said 
nothing  likely  to  stem  the  flow  of  active  sympathy  with  the 
poorest  and  most  remote  districts  of  the  west,  but  he  declared, 
on  the  results  of  his  own  investigation,  that  he  had  found  no 
condition  of  things  with  which  the  local  authorities  could  not 
deal.  Potatoes,  except  in  a  few  districts,  had  become  less  and  less 
the  sole  nourishment  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  he  anticipated 
that  any  extra  requirements  for  the  sufferers  from  deficient  crops 
would  be  readily  dealt  with  by  the  Government.  He  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  further  development  of  the  light  railway  system, 
and  considered  that,  if  brought  within  reach  of  the  principal 
centres  of  population,  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people,  by  making  industry  profit- 
able and  fostering  habits  of  self-reliance. 

But  Mr.  Jackson  was  not  the  only  English  politician  who 
was  to  visit  Ireland  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  Mr.  John 
Morley,  whose  opportunities  of  visiting  that  country  when  he 
held  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  had  been  limited  to  a  few 
flying  visits,  took  advantage  of  the  trial  of  Messrs.  Dillon  and 
O'Brien  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  magistrates'  court  at 
Tipperary.  He  was  thus  able  to  appreciate  the  unsatisfactory 
arrangements  made  by  the  police  for  the  admission  of  the  public 
to  the  court  house,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  struggle  which 
took  place  in  the  street,  and  to  the  wrangles  which  went  on  in 
the  court.  Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  position  of 
uffairs,  and  obtained  free  access  to  the  court  for  those  who 
wished  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  he  hurried  back  to 
England,  and  at  once  (Sept.  29)  gave  to  a  large  audience  at  St. 
Helen's,  in  which  Irish  workmen  abounded,  the  story  of  his 
experiences.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  limit  his  remarks  to 
what  he  had  seen,  and  for  once  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in 
personal  reflections  altogether  at  variance  with  the  dignified  and 
measured  terms  in  which  he  generally  denoimced  the  policy  of 
his  opponents.  He  first  drew  a  picture  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  executive  in  connection  with  Mr.  Dillon's  last  meeting  at 
Mayo,  when  the  authorities  flooded  the  town  with  troops  and 
constabulary,  and  gave  Mr.  Dillon  solemn  warning  that  if  he 
"  used  illegal  language  "  in  addressing  the  meeting  the  assem- 
blage would  be  **  dispersed,"  which  meant  that  the  audience 
would  be  "  punished  with  baton,  and,  if  necessary,  with  rifle- 
shot." Passing  thence  to  the  Tipperary  prosecutions,  Mr. 
Morley  pointed  out  that  the  Ministry,  after  four  years  of  "firm 
and  resolute  government,"  had  rallied  against  them  the  great 
mass  of  the  popular  representatives,  the  press,  and  the  clergy, 
and  not  only  were  these   three  great   forces  arrayed   against 
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them,  but  the  "gaunt  shadow  of  hunp;er  was  slowly  creeping 
over  the  west  of  Ireland."  The  j^rospect,  so  far  as  the  potato 
EEuuine  was  concerned,  was  of  the  blackest ;  but  it  was  of  no  use 
to  hope  that  Irish  opinion  would  be  consulted  or  that  the  right 
method  of  dealing  with  this  threatening  trouble  would  be  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Morley  went  on  to  defend  his  own  visit  to  Ireland 
on  the  ground  that  he  **  did  not  play  golf,  and  must  do  some- 
thing," and  the  two  members  of  the  Calunet  wlio  wore  responsi- 
ble for  the  government  of  Ireland  were  away — the  Chief  Secre- 
tary in  Scotland  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  France.  Mr. 
Morley  went  to  Tipperary  because  he  felt  that  the  proceedings 
there  marked  a  turning-point  in  the  great  battle — that  tlie 
Government  were  going  "  to  drive  a  good  strong  nail  into  their 
own  coffin,  and  he  wanted  to  see  the  first  blow  of  the  hammer." 
He  proceeded  to  tell  a  "plain,  unvarnished  tale"  of  what 
occurred,  and  his  criticism  upon  the  proceedings  was  that  he 
"  never  saw  such  an  act  of  follv  as  the  attitude  of  the  authori- 
ties ;  "  that  "  the  constabulary  were  put  into  an  attitude  by 
their  officers  which  was  calculated  to  provoke  disorder ;  "  that 
the  procession  and  crowd  were  quite  orderly ;  that  there  was  "  no 
multitude ;  "  that  the  constabulary  and  armed  men  were  "  three 
to  one  "  against  the  civilians  and  unarmed  men  ;  that  the  latter 
\rere  "  as  insignificant  and  as  harmless  a  version  of  a  crowd  as 
he  ever  saw  ;  "  that  "  there  was  no  sign  of  tumult  or  excessive 
throng;  "  that  the  police  drew  their  batons  "  without  a  shadow 
of  justification  or  of  provocation  "  and  made  blood  flow  freely ; 
that  Mr.  Harrison  was  struck  and  went  **  all  dripping  with 
blood  ;  "  that  a  reporter  was  "  struck  a  murderous  blow  across 
the  mouth  ;  "  that  **  violent  batoning  went  on  outside  the  gate  ;  " 
that  "  from  time  to  time  men  dripping  with  blood  were  pushed 
inside ;  "  and  that  **  the  violent  and  riotous  humour  was  wholly 
on  the  side  of  the  authorities  and  not  at  all  in  the  minds  of  the 
people."  In  conclusion,  he  called  upon  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries to  put  an  end  to  a  system,  a  policy,  and  a  Government 
which  inflicted  "  a  cruel  wrong  on  unfortunate  Ireland  and  a 
grievous  dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  justice-loving  England." 

No  one  doubted  that  in  speaking  in  this  somewhat  highly- 
fitrung  tone  Mr.  Morley  was  giving  a  fair  reflection  of  his  own  feel- 
ings and  impressions ;  but  those  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
Irish  faction  fights  and  demonstrations  judged  of  the  disturbance 
by  a  very  difierent  standard.  AH  persons,  except  bUnd  partisans, 
regretted  that  a  statesman  should  refer  with  a  sneer  to  the 
private  life  of  a  political  opponent,  and  in  a  manner  which  could 
not  but  call  forth  recrimination. 

Mr.  Morley  was  followed  at  a  short  interval  by  his  quondam 
<shief,  Earl  Spencer,  who  at  Otley  (Oct.  3)  predicted  the  practical 
extinction  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party  at  the  next  General 
Election,  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  bye-elections  had 
produced  a  Liberal  gain  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  votes.   As 
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to  Irish  affairs,  he  argued  that  the  recent  arrest  of  Irish  members- 
proved  that  the  Irish  pohcy  of  Lord  SaKsbury  was  a  failure* 
Though  he  admitted  that  there  might  be  extreme  cases  which 
would  justify  such  prosecutions,  he  deprecated,  as  a  general  rule, 
prosecutions  for  speeches  or  writings.  He  had  had  some  experi- 
ence in  these  matters,  for  he  had  had  to  enforce  the  law  against 
speakers  and  writers,  but  he  found  it  was  far  better  to  allow 
speeches  to  be  made  than  to  violate  the  liberty  of  speech — a  pro- 
ceeding which  greatly  excited  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  have  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales  such  pro- 
secutions as  were  now  going  on  in  Tipperary,  where  they  were 
dealt  with  not  by  jury  or  judge,  but  by  resident  magistrates^ 
who  were  appointed  to  discharge  far  different  duties.  The  poUcy 
of  the  Government  was  absolutely  wrong,  and  was  made  to 
depend  entirely  on  coercion.  The  social  position  and  political 
condition  of  Ireland  required  a  complete  change. 

Mr.  Morley's  version  of  the  incidents  at  Tipperary  were 
directly  traversed  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  police,  Colonel 
Caddell,  who,  writing  to  the  papers  (Oct.  4),  asserted  that  the 
crowd  forced  the  gates,  that  stones  were  thrown  at  the  police^ 
who  did  not  draw  their  batons  until  actually  assaulted;  that 
neither  Mr.  Harrison  nor  Mr.  Keating  was  struck  until  they  had 
both  struck  the  constables,  and  then  the  latter  was  only  slightly 
hurt.  Mr.  Harrison  replied  by  traversing  every  material  parti- 
cular of  which  he  had  any  personal  knowledge,  and  Mr.  Morley 
took  advantage  of  the  meeting  of  the  North  Wilts  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation at  Swindon  (Oct.  7)  to  repeat  his  assertion  that  the  gates 
of  the  court  house  were  not  forced  by  the  mob,  and  that  Mr. 
Keating,  wantonly  attacked,  received  **  a  murderous  blow  on  the 
mouth.*'  Happily  Mr.  Mor ley's  speech  contained  something  be- 
sides assertions  and  denials  of  incidents,  which  were  distorted  by 
the  excitement  or  prejudice  of  the  spectators.  He  plainly  told  his 
hearers,  who  on  this  occasion  were  composed  of  agricultural 
labourers  interspersed  with  railway  operatives,  that  the  power  of 
the  Irish  landlords  had  passed  away,  and  in  the  most  distressed 
parts  they  were  mighty  for  evil,  but  powerless  for  good.  In  the 
task  of  clearing  away  the  wreckage  the  remedial  policy  even  of 
the  present  Ministers  was  being,  he  urged,  paralysed  by  coercion. 
He  complained  of  the  present  government  of  Ireland  as  being  an 
"  absentee  government,"  illustrating  his  hit  at  Mr.  Balfour  by 
praising  Mr.  Forster's  sedulous  devotion  to  his  Irish  administra- 
tion. For  himself,  he  objected  to  a  personal  government  under 
a  free  community  ;  but  a  personal  government  which  was  also  an 
absentee  government  was  characterised  by  him  as  being  the  very 
worst  curse  with  which  a  coimtry  could  be  afflicted.  Referring 
to  the  threatened  scarcity  in  Ireland,  he  said  that  in  his  brief  visit 
to  Ireland  he  did  not  meet  a  single  person  of  any  class  who  did 
not  anticipate  serious,  grave,  calamitous  disasters  in  the  Con- 
naught  district,  at  all  events  during  the  coming  three  or  four 
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months.  Mr.  Morley's  remedy  for  the  congested  districts  was  that 
of  the  Bill  of  1886,  by  which  the  landlords  would  be  com- 
polsorily  expatriated  with  a  compensation  similar  to  that  of 
dum-owning  districts,  and  the  State — the  Irish  State — would  be 
empowered  to  supply  land  out  of  the  large  available  tracts  to 
enable  some  of  those  who  have  not  land  enough  to  eke  out  their 
existence. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach), 
Hpeaking  on  the  same  evening  at  Gloucester,  could  only  reply  to 
some  earlier  criticisms  on  the  Ministry.     He  thought  it  was  in 
pretty  fair  health  in  spite  of  all  the  nails  which,  they  had  been 
assured,  had  lately  been  driven  into  its  coflBn.    What  struck  him 
more  forcibly  was  that  the  Gladstonians  seemed  to  have  recently 
discovered  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable, and  not  in  such  a  hurry  for  legislation  as  it  had  been 
the  &shion  to  suppose.    In  referring  to  Tipperary,  he  said  that  if 
charges  of  exceeding  their  duty  were  made  against  any  of  the 
police  they  would  be  fully  investigated  by  the  Irish  Government. 
The  prosecutions  were  instituted  by  the  Government  because  the 
persons  charged  had  struck  at  the  foundation  of  all  liberty  and 
law.    They  would  be  prosecuted  for  identically  the  same  reason 
if  there  were  a  Home  Rule  Government  in  Ireland.     Turning  to 
the  alleged  indifference  of  the  Government  to  the  possible  cala- 
mity in  Ireland  during  the  coming  winter,  he  said  they  must  not 
exaggerate  on  one  side  or  minimise  on  the  other.    The  well-to-do 
would  hardly  feel  it  at  all ;  the  small  farmers  and  labourers  would 
doubtless  suffer ;  but  there  would  be  no  suffering  beyond  what 
would  be  adequately  relieved  by  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Lawv 
It  might  be  that  in  the  poorer  districts  local  resources  would  be 
exhausted,  and  a  demand  might  probably  arise  for  Imperial  help, 
lu  that  ease  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Unionist  party,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  creed,  would  cordially  give  the  help  from  the 
Imperial  exchequer  wherever  necessary.     If  help  w  as  to  be  given 
it  should  be  given  so  as  to  do  permanent  good  to  those  who 
received  it,  and  in  many  places  this  was  possible  by  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  under  the  Act  of  1889.     He  thought,  too,  that 
It.  Balfour,  even  if  he  remained  in  Scotland,  would  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  potato  famine  at  least  as  effectually  as  Mr.  Morley's 
remedy  for  the  distress  of  1886,  when  he  passed  an  Act  which 
enabled  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  to  relax  the  conditions 
^er  which  the  guardians  gave  outdoor  reHef,  and  by  which 
20,0OW.  was  voted  from  the  Treasury  to  aid  them.    That  measure 
h«d  been  grossly  abused,  and  on  succeeding  Mr.  Morley  he  had 
to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire   into   its   administration. 
'They  found  that  relief  had  been  given  by  reUeving  oflBcers  to 
Well-to-do  farmers,  to  large  numbers  who  were  in  well-paid  em- 
ployment, to  persons  with  good  deposits  at  the  bank,  to  a  con- 
tractor, and  even  to  money-lenders.     In  whole  districts  there 
^ereat  one  time  actually  more  in  receipt  of  relief  than  t!DL^'7?\io\& 
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population  of  the  district.  When  the  20,000Z.  was  spent  and  the 
Unions  which  had  enjoyed  the  relief  found  that  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  account  for  their  expenditure,  the  number  of  per- 
sons relieved  fell  away  in  a  single  week  from  18,600  to  8,600  in 
Clifden  Union,  from  67,000  to  7,900  in  Galway  Union,  and  from 
28,600  to  6,300  in  Swinford  Union. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  had  also,  like  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  devoted  a  portion  of  his  holidays  to  visiting  the  "  famine- 
threatened  districts  "  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  on  his  journey 
homewards  halted  at  Belfast,  where  he  addressed  (Oct.  8)  the 
members  of  the  Ulster  Eeform  Club,  and,  whilst  declining  to  deal 
with  Irish  politics,  gave  his  hearers  the  results  of  his  observations 
not  only  in  West  Donegal,  but  in  Connemara,  Roscommon,  Gal- 
way, Kerry,  and  Cork.  He  admitted  that  the  spectre  of  famine 
was  hanging  over  an  extensive  district,  where  in  many  places 
there  had  been  a  great  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  but  it  was  far 
from  being  universal.  The  places  where  the  misfortune  threatened 
to  assume  considerable  proportions  were  very  few,  and  they  were 
still  fewer  where  everything  that  was  wanted  could  not  be  met  by 
local  organisation,  supported  by  local  voluntary  action,  and  any 
notion  of  a  calamity  was  baseless.  As  to  the  need  of  transatlantic 
help  he  would  not  say  that  it  was  insulting  to  the  people,  but  it 
was  totally  unnecessary.  What  would  be  wanted  for  the  most 
part  could  be  met  by  local  organisation  supplemented  by  Irish- 
men interested  in  the  localities  in  question.  The  eyes  of  the 
Government  were,  however,  open  in  the  matter ;  they  were  ex- 
amining into  the  position  of  every  locality,  and  would  be  ready 
for  any  emergency.  Mr.  Courtney  then  turned  to  discuss  the 
best  means  of  preserving  the  Union,  and  urged  that  the  Union 
could  not  be  maintained  by  the  Conservatives  alone,  but  it  must 
be  by  Liberals  and  Conservatives  combined.  To  the  Union  he 
attributed  the  freedom  and  progress  to  which  Ireland  had  at- 
tained, and  he  asked  what  would  be  the  course  of  legislation  in 
Ireland  if  the  country  were  handed  over  to  an  assembly  directed 
by  methods  with  which  they  were  familiar  ?  Instead  of  there 
being  any  hope  of  improvement,  bad  would  become  worse.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Union  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Government,  but  Liberal  Unionists  must  be  zealous.  The 
Chairman  of  Committees  went  on  to  say  their  action  as  Liberals 
must  be  even  more  prominent  than  their  action  as  Unionists.  If 
the  Union  was  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be  by  Unionists  never 
ceasing  to  be  Liberals,  by  Liberals  who  were  Liberals  before,  by 
Liberals  doing  all  they  possibly  could,  so  that  it  would  never  be 
said  that  the  cause  of  the  Union  was  a  matter  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  alone.  They  knew  the  strength  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  they  must  act  with  them  on  that  matter,  but  the 

Conservative  party  alone  could  not  maintain  the  Union 

Liberal  Unionists  must  be  zealous  to  show  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  that  they  were  not  less  zealous  Liberals  because  they 
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were  zealous  Unionists.  If  there  was  anything  which  needed 
<!ritici8m,  unpleasant  as  the  criticism  might  be,  they  must  not 
hesitate  to  point  out  this  or  that  reform,  or  to  insist  upon  having 
it,  no  matter  how  slow  the  Conservative  party  might  be  to  grant 
it.  He  would  not  say  they  were  slow.  They  had  done  good 
work  and  had  shown  an  open  and  vigorous  mind ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  they  w^ere  "  prodded  "  incessantly  they  would  do  more. 

This  advice  was  scarcely  taken  in  good  part  by  those  for  wdiose 
benefit  it  was  tendered  ;  for  the  Conservatives  naturally  objected 
to  having  the  influence  of  their  temporary  allies  eo  plainly  indi- 
cated. At  the  same  time  there  w^ere  not  wanting  critics  on  the 
•other  side,  who  saw  Mr.  Courtney  acting  the  pajt  of  the  **  candid 
friend,"  and  deduced  therefrom  the  belief  that  his  attachment  was 
.growing  lukewarm  to  the  party  which  he  could  thus  frankly 
criticise.  His  preference  of  Liberal  principles  to  the  Union  itself 
was  more  probably  in  view^  of  a  general  election,  when  it  would 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Conservatives  that  there  was  a 
section  of  undoubted  Liberals  w^ho  refused  to  accept  the  separa- 
tion policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  followers.  It  was 
subsequently  stated,  though  not  by  Mr.  Courtney  himself,  that 
the  report  of  his  speech  at  Belfast  was  inaccurately  reported,  and 
that  he  said  neither  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  *'  should  make 
their  action  as  Liberals  even  more  jn'ominent  than  their  action 
as  Unionists,"  nor  did  he  recommend  that  the  Conservatives 
should  be  "incessantly  prodded  by  the  Liberal  Unionists."  In 
any  case,  subsequent  speakers  on  the  same  side  seemed  willing 
to  leave  the  Chairman  of  Committees  in  undisputed  possession 
of  this  theory  of  their  alliance,  and  to  be  ready  to  give  support 
to  the  Conservative  Government  even  if  it  did  not  move  forward 
as  rapidly  as  the  Unionists  might  wish. 

Although  two  opportunities  were  afforded  to  Lord  Eoscbery  at 
Glasgow  to  accept  the  challenge  thus  thrown  down  to  vindicate 
for  his  party  the  sole  right  of  proposmg  and  passing  Liberal 
measures,  he  turned  away  from  the  theme;  and  both  in  his 
speech  to  the  Glasgow  Trades  Council  (Oct.  8),  and  again  in  that 
on  receiving  the  freedom  of  that  city  (Oct.  10),  he  seemed  to 
•convey  a  wavering  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions. On  the  former  occasion  he  declared  l)oth  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  be  far  from  well ;  for  whilst  one  suffered  from  a 
superfluity  of  legislative  food  it  could  neither  assimilate  nor 
digest,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  apoplexy,  the  other  was 
in  a  fit  of  confirmed  atrophy.  On  the  second  occasion.  Lord 
Bosebery  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  taking  an  active  part  in 
local  and  municipal  w^ork,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  day 
was  not  far  distant  when  a  man  ambitious  of  being  of  service  to  his 
feUows  would  prefer  municipal  work  to  the  barren  criticism  of 
Parliamentary  life. 

Earl  Spencer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  than  usually 
militant  and  aggressive,  vigorously  repudiating  the  charges  made 
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by  Conservative  speakers  that  the  waste  of  the  previous  Session 
was  attributable  to  the  Opposition.  Speaking  at  Newport,  Mon* 
(Oct.  15),  and  prophesying  that  the  Government  would  make 
a  future  effort  to  carry  their  Tithes  Bill,  he  frankly  declared  his 
wish  that  the  DisestabUshment  question,  at  least  in  Wales,, 
should  be  put  forward  as  one  of  the  chief  planks  of  the  Liberal  plat- 
form, and  practically  committed  himself  and  his  party  to  such 
a  policy  as  soon  as  the  Welsh  people  speaking  by  their  repre- 
sentatives should  desire  it.  Passing  over  the  recent  events  in 
Tipperary  as  a  subject  on  which  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him 
to  speak  while  the  trials  were  in  progress,  he  said  he  felt  strongly 
that  there  would  never  be  peace  in  Ireland  until  the  land  ques- 
tion was  settled.  The  schemes  of  the  Government  for  settling 
this  question  and  for  giving  Ireland  local  self-government  he 
considered  mistakes,  and,  while  admitting  that  great  benefits  had 
been  conferred  upon  Ireland  since  the  Union,  he  deplored  the 
fact  that  the  "  passionate  desire  "  of  the  Irish  people  for  self- 
government  had  been  neglected. 

Two  days  later  at  Witney  (Oct.  17),  he  referred,  at  least 
indirectly,  to  the  Tipperary  trials,  regretting  the  practical  abolition 
in  Ireland  of  trial  by  jury  and  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press. 
Eeferring  to  the  constant  religious  quarrels  in  Ireland,  he  believed 
that  the  Protestants  were  to  blame  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more 
than,  the  Eoman  Catholics.  His  eagerness  in  the  cause  of  dis- 
establishment was  shown  in  his  assertion  that  the  continuance  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  one  of  the  grossest  acts  of  intolerance  in 
the  world.  Speaking  of  the  interest  taken  by  the  Irish  clergy  in 
political  matters,  he  said  that  while  the  Irish  wished  to  be  sub- 
servient to  them  in  reKgious  matters,  they  wished  to  have  their 
own  freedom  in  political  matters. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler  endorsed  at  Wolverhampton  (Oct.  16)  Lord 
Spencer's  view  of  the  waste  of  the  Session,  and  declared  that 
the  Tithe  Bill  could  have  been  passed  if  the  Government  had 
cared  about  it ;  and  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  if  they  had  been  in 
earnest.  The  most  telling  part  of  his  speech  was  a  merciless 
analysis  of  Mr.  Goschen's  finance,  by  means  of  which  a  great 
opportunity  for  fiscal  reform  had  been  needlessly  frittered  away. 

The  weight  of  platform  oratory  had  so  far  been  on  the  side  of 
the  Opposition,  and  the  public  had  been  left  without  any 
authoritative  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Ministry.  It  was 
their  policy  in  Ireland  which,  except  at  Wolverhampton,  had  been 
most  seriously  attacked,  and  it  was  only  reasonable  that  Mr. 
Balfour  should  defend  his  own  course.  He  took  advantage  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Conservatives  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
as  an  occasion  to  meet  his  chief  adversary  on  his  own  ground^ 
a  bold  step  fully  appreciated  by  the  onlookers.  Speaking  to  a 
large  audience  at  St.  George's  Hall  (Oct.  17),  where  his  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  John  Morley,  had  so  often  addressed  his  enthusi- 
astic supporters,  Mr.  Balfour  began  by  saying  that  upon  the 
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policy — or  rather  upon  the  i)hra8e8  in  which  the  pohcy  was  to 
be  expressed — of  the  Liberal  party  outside  Ireland,  there  was 
absolutely  no  appreement  between  members  of  the  Opposition. 
Granting  that  on  Ireland,  and  on  Ireland  alone,  could  the  appear- 
ance of  agreement  which  was  necessary  for  the  management  of 
a  great  political  party  be  maintained,  he  denied  that  even  on 
Ireland  was  there  agreement  among  the  Liberal  party.  The 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  representatives  seemed  to  be 
that  nothing  could  exceed  the  genius,  the  eloquence,  the  states- 
manlike qualities  to  be  found  in  the  Parnellite  i)arty,  excepting 
the  gross  stupidity  of  the  Irish  Secretary,  who  refused  to  model 
his  policy  upon  their  recommendations  and  to  consult  with  them 
as  to  what  form  that  policy  should  take.  This  oj^eration  which 
he  was  accused  of  neglecting — the  operation  of  consulting  with 
your  political  opponents  upon  the  measures  which  you  are  to 
introduce — had  been  found  almost  impossible  as  between  the 
two  great  English  j^artios.  The  tendency  of  English  party 
politics  had  been  greatly  to  increase  the  appearance  of  diflference 
where  real  diiference  very  often  hardly  existed.  But  if  even 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  almost  impossible  to  legislate 
by  arrangement  between  the  two  parties,  how  doubly  and  trebly 
was  it  impossible  to  carry  out  that  operation  when  the  differences 
were  such  as  divided  the  Parnellite  party  from  the  Unionist 
party.  Going  on  to  speak  of  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  practically  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  that  jmrt  which  was  outside  Ulster,  had  made 
Mr.  Parnell  the  trustee  of  their  electoral  interests.  The  result 
was  a  machine  which  was  never  exceeded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  mere  Parliamentary  lighting  and  efficiency — a  party  by  which, 
if  questions  were  to  be  asked,  questions  would  be  asked ;  if  it 
suited  Mr.  Parnell  that  speeches  should  be  made,  speeches  would 
be  made.  Instead  of  making  the  ix)tato  famine  an  occasion  on 
which  to  preach  to  the  Irish  people  that  possibly  they  might  be 
better  off  if  they  depended  less  upon  the  potato,  the  only  thing  it 
suggested  to  Irish  politicians  was  a  new  no-rent  manifesto. 
They  looked  at  Irish  evils  as  a  method  for  having  an  English 
agitation.  Speaking  of  the  necessity  for  dealing  strictly  with 
crime  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Balfour  said  there  were  laws,  not  the  work 
of  sovereigns  or  of  Parliaments,  lying  at  the  base  of  every  society, 
which  could  not  be  violated  without  bringing  after  them  the  con- 
sequences which  a  power,  greater  than  that  of  any  party,  had 
ordained  should  be  connected  with  that  violation  ;  and  so  surely 
as  a  Gladstonian  Irish  Secretary  attempted  to  practise  the 
principles  of  anarchy  preached  by  his  poUtical  allies,  so  surely 
would  he  bring  down  upon  Ireland  hopeless  disaster,  hopeless 
anarchy  ;  and  so  surely  would  he  bring  down  upon  his  party  the 
undying  distrust  of  the  British  nation. 

On  the  following  evening  (Oct.  18),  Mr.  Balfour,  addressing 
an  even  larger  assemblage  at  the  People's  Palace,  dealt  in  greater 
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detail  with  the  various  charges  that  had  been  brought  against  him 
for  the  course  of  proceedings  in  Tipperary,  including  the  very 
unfortunate  selection  of  Mr.  Shannon  as  one  of  the  magistrates. 
He  denied  that  Mr.  Shannon  was  engaged  in  executive  functions 
connected  with  the  police,  but  admitted  that  for  a  short  time  he 
had  taken  the  place  of  an  executive  officer  who  was  absent  of 
necessity,  though  none  of  the  incidents  that  then  occurred  had 
any  bearing  upon  the  present  case.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Morley's 
accusations  against  himself,  he  made  use  of  what  he  admitted  to 
be  a  tu  quoque  argument,  showing  that  of  the  six  months  during 
which  Mr.  Morley  held  the  position  of  Irish  Secretary  only  five 
days  were  spent  in  Ireland.  Against  the  charges  of  Tory  wicked- 
ness in  the  management  of  the  Tipperary  case,  he  brought  up 
Mr.  Morley's  method  of  dealing  with  the  Belfast  riots.  As  an 
introduction  to  his  comment  on  the  Tipperary  question  and  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  Caddell,  Mr.  Balfour  referred  to  the  accusation 
which  was  being  constantly  made  against  him,  that  he  accepted 
the  word  of  officers  charged  with  maladministration  rather  than 
that  of  the  NationaUst  newspapers  of  Nationahst  members  who 
attacked  those  officers.  He  did  not  deny  that  the  accusation  was 
well  founded,  and  quoted,  in  defence  of  such  a  course,  the  case  of 
Colonel  Turner  in  the  Ennis  disturbances  of  1888,  when,  in  spite 
of  most  convincing  evidence  of  several  Irish  members.  Colonel 
Tm-ner  came  through  the  ordeal  with  flying  colours.  Passing 
on  to  the  Tipperary  question,  he  said  that  the  public  had  heard 
four  statements  from  eye-witnesses  as  to  what  took  place  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  trial :  Mr.  Morley's  version,  which  he  had 
twice  given  to  the  public.  Colonel  Caddell's  version,  which  he  had 
given  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  and  which  he  accused  Mr.  Morley 
of  misquoting,  Mr.  Butcher's  evidence,  also  given  in  the  Times, 
and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  O'Connor.  Colonel  Caddell  and 
Mr.  Butcher  he  saw  no  reason  for  disbelieving,  but,  while 
admitting  that  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  O'Connor  had  every  claim  to 
equal  consideration,  he  showed  that,  on  incidents  in  which  both 
were  concerned,  their  stories  disagreed.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  whose  head,  Mr.  Healy  said,  had  been  **  crushed  like 
an  egg-shell"  on  that  occasion,  even  that  melancholy  condition 
of  health  had  not  prevented  him  taking  an  active  part  in  various 
demonstrations  and  elections  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the 
incident.  As  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mob  from  the  court  house. 
Colonel  Caddell,  he  said,  considering  that  it  was  the  custom  in 
Ireland  to  get  up  **  scenes "  for  English  consumption  in  the 
court  houses  where  these  prosecutions  took  place,  was  doing 
nothing  more  than  his  duty  to  see  that  the  mob  did  not  get  into 
the  court.  Speaking  of  the  thankless  position  in  which  Colonel 
Caddell  was  placed,  Mr.  Balfour  paid  him  a  very  high  compliment 
on  the  manner  in  which  he  met  every  difficulty,  saying  that, 
in  the  midst  of  all  possible  discouragements,  he  did  his  duty  as  a 
gentleman,  and  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  as  a  man  of  courage* 
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The  wrongs  of  Ireland  and  their  redress  were  for  the  time 
put  out  of  sight  by  the  dispute  between  the  Chief  Secretary  and 
his  predecessor  in  that  office.  Mr.  Morley  had  not  long  to 
wait  before  making  his  reply  to  Mr.  Balfour.  A  Liberal  gather- 
ing at  Newcastle  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Conserva- 
tive demonstration,  and  at  it  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Morley 
were  present  (Oct.  20).  The  former  spoke  in  a  cheerful  tone  of 
the  harmony  and  exuberant  life  which  distinguished  the  Liberal 
party  at  that  time,  and  he  looked  forward  to  ''The  Coming 
Fight "  with  more  than  ordinary  confidence.  Referring  to  the 
new  American  tariff,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  this  country  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  be  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
twitted  Mr.  Balfour  with  having  been  in  a  very  aggressive 
mood  during  his  visit  to  Newcastle,  and  accused  him  of  *'  casting 
the  most  unjust  aspersions  upon  Mr.  Morley  as  a  witness,  which 
are  utterly  absurd."  He  admitted  that  he  had  been  in  several 
Cabinets  where  coercion  had  to  be  considered,  but  where  there 
was  a  unanimous  feeling  that  the  necessity  was  an  odious 
necessity.  The  present  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
even  pretend  to  be  sorry  to  apply  coercion — they  seemed  to  revel 
in  it.  Mr.  Morley  was  then  called  upon  to  make  a  speech,  which 
he  devoted  to  replying  to  and  denouncing  Mr.  Balfour.  In  reply 
to  that  speaker's  complaint  that  he  had  never  heard  from  any 
representative  of  the  Irish  party  anything  even  approaching  a 
BUggestion  for  dealing  with  the  real  difficulties  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Morley  declared  that  the  whole  legislation  for  Ireland  by  Liberal 
Governments  had  been  the  Ustening  to  the  representations  and 
suggestions  of  the  members  from  Ireland.  Turning  to  the  more 
personal  side  of  Mr.  Balfour's  charges,  Mr.  Morley  said  that  it 
was  absolutely  untrue  that  during  the  six  months  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  he  was  only  in  Ireland  five  days.  He  stated 
that  the  occasion  of  his  last  official  visit  alone  extended  over 
five  days,  and  during  the  time  he  was  Irish  Secretary  he  had 
been  very  busy  in  the  House  and  had  fought  two  elections  in  New- 
castle. As  to  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  that  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment used  resident  magistrates  to  try  the  Belfast  rioters,  he 
deferred  his  reply  until  he  had  time  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances. He  claimed  that  he  had  proposed  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  police,  which  was  more  than  Mr.  Balfour 
had  done  regarding  Mitchelstown.  Mr.  Balfour  accused  him  of  ap- 
proaching the  Tipperary  business  full  of  party  passion  and  preju- 
dice. But  though  he  had  made,  he  said,  scores,  almost  hundreds, 
of  speeches  on  this  Irish  question  since  1886,  he  defied  anybody  to 
find  a  sentence  where  he  had  spoken  ill  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Consta- 
bulary. Why,  then,  should  he  have  gross  prejudice?  Mr.  Balfour's 
account  of  the  riot  at  Tipperary  he  pronounced  inaccurate,  and 
he  accused  the  authorities  of  making  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
provoke  disorder.      As  to  the  charge  of  his  having  misquoted 
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Colonel  Caddell's  account  of  the  disturbances,  he  refused  to  admit 
that  he  had  misquoted  Colonel  Caddell,  but  maintained  that,  even 
if  he  had  done  so,  his  statement  was  correct  and  Colonel  Caddell's 
inaccurate.  He  justified  his  statement  that  Colonel  Caddell  said 
the  road  was  **  nearly  "  blocked  by  reference  to  the  newspapers, 
and  adhered  to  his  statement  that  the  police  used  excessive 
force.  Mr.  Morley  concluded  with  a  vindication  of  his  own 
course  of  action  in  attending  the  trial  of  the  Irish  members,  who 
were  his  colleagues  in  Parliament.  **  Mr.  Balfour,"  he  said, 
"  looked  lightly  on  the  Tipperary  riot,  and  said  that  it  was  merely 
a  matter  of  a  little  sticking-plaster.  But  it  was  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Irish  people  were  handled  that  galled  them.  Let  the 
Irish  Executive  try  the  same  thing  in  Scotland  or  in  Newcastle 
and  see  the  result.  It  was  this  kind  of  supercilious  talk  which 
showed  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  not  fit  to  be  the  governor  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  for  one  was  not  going  to  say  whether  he 
thought  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  other  Irish  members  guilty  or  inno- 
cent until  they  had  been  fairly  tried  by  a  proper  court.  Mr. 
Balfour  wanted  to  know  why  he  was  at  Tipperary  at  all.  He 
was  there  because  Mr.  Dillon  was  his  friend.  He  could  not  sit 
still  at  home  and  meditate  while  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  colleagues 
were  being  tried  at  Tipperary.  He  was  not  made  like  that.  Then 
he  was  told  by  Mr.  Balfour  that  he  was  disguising  the  state  of 
Tipperary.  He  did  not  disguise  it  to  himself,  and  he  could  not 
disguise  it  to  them.  But,  bad  as  the  state  of  Tipperary  was,  it 
came  at  the  end  of  four  and  a  half  years  of  firm  and  resolute 
government,  and  was  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  Balfour  had  had  his  way  for  months  and  for  years,  and  yet 
the  spectre  of  Irish  disorder  still  stalked  abroad.  The  state  of 
Tipperary  arose  from  a  violent  war  between  two  parties  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  fact  must  be  recognised  and  dealt  with  in  a 
statesmanlike  way.  They  must  treat  Irishmen  with  the  same 
fair  play  as  Englishmen." 

To  these  personal  charges  Mr.  Balfour  replied  by  a  letter  to 
the  Times  (Oct.  22),  in  which  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  accept 
Mr.  Morley's  statement  that  he  had  been  more  than  five  days  in 
Ireland  during  his  tenure  of  the  oflBce  of  Chief  Secretary,  but  he 
asked  him  to  say  over  how  many  days  his  various  visits  actually 
extended.  To  the  assertion  that  he  (Mr.  Balfour)  had  charged 
Mr.  Morley  with  a  deliberate  suppression  of  facts  in  connection 
with  the  riot  at  Tipperary,  Mr.  Balfour  repeated  his  charge,  and 
at  the  same  time  vindicated  himself  from  a  like  accusation.  He 
went  on  to  say :  **  To  Mr.  Morley 's  allegation  that  I  treated 
superciliously  the  injuries  received  by  the  mob  I  can  only  say 
that  in  this  case  also  he  seems  not  to  have  read  my  speech  with 
sufficient  care  to  enable  him  to  judge  fairly  of  its  meaning., 
still  think  that  my  reiterated  expressions  of  regret  are  sufficient, 
and  that,  if  the  epithets  employed  by  Mr.  Morley  to  describe 
the  bloodshed  at  Tipperary  are  moderate  and  reasonable,  the 
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English  language  supplies  nothing  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
bayonets,  the  buckshot,  and  the  bullets  by  which  the  riots  in 
Belfast  had  to  be  suppressed  during  Mr.  Morley's  own  adminis- 
b:Htion.  Mr.  Morley  towards  the  close  of  his  speech  asserted 
that,  as  I  brought  forward  no  arguments  against  his  statements, 
he  adheres  to  them.  But  the  most  material  point  at  issue  is  one 
which  is  in  the  main  a  matter  not  of  argument  but  of  evidence, 
and  I  did  bring  forward  evidence  diametrically  traversing  Mr. 
Biorley's  view,  given  by  a  gentleman  as  trustworthy  and  as  in- 
telligent as  Mr.  Morley  himself,  and  apparently  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  made  him  a  far  less  prejudiced  observer.*' 

Mr.  Morley,  in  replying  to  this  letter  (Oct.  28),  declined  to  l)e 
flrawn  into  a  newspaper  controversy,  especially  as  the  approach- 
ing Session,  he  said,  would  afford  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
debating  the  points  at  issue.  He,  however,  desired  to  "  nail  one 
piece  of  bad  coin  a  little  more  firmly  to  the  counter." 

"  Mr.  Balfour  persists  in  charging  me  with  suppressing  the 
material  fact  as  to  the  escort  of  the  prisoners.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
had  only  mastered  his  brief,  he  would  perceive  that  no  fact  about 
the  escort  of  prisoners  is  material  at  all.  I  must  repeat  what  I 
said  at  Newcastle  that,  according  to  Colonel  Caddell  himself,  the 
escort  had  already  pasaed  when  he  began  to  disperse  the  so-called 
srowd.  Every  word  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  said  about  the  escort 
IB  utterly  beside  the  mark,  and  he  vouched  for  Colonel  Caddell's 
Accuracy,  while  showing  that  he  had  never  realised  what  it  was 
that  that  gentleman  had  stated.'' 

Meanwhile  the  seat  for  the  Eccles  division  of  South  West 
Lancashire  had  been  fought  and  lost  by  the  Conservatives,  and 
Ifr.  Gladstone  had  started  upon  another  Midlothian  campaign. 
rhe  electoral  defeat  of  the  Unionist  candidate  (Oct.  22)  was  in 
»very  way  a  serious  blow  to  the  party.  The  defeated  candidate, 
the  Hon.  A.  F.  Egerton,  was  one  of  a  family  which  had  given 
many  members  to  the  Conservative  party,  and  his  brother,  whose 
tmtimely  death  had  caused  the  vacancy,  had  carried  the  seat 
both  in  1885  and  1886  by  a  majority  of  247  in  the  former,  and 
)f  292  in  the  latter  year,  his  opponents  on  each  occasion  being 
Ben  of  considerable  local  influence.  It  is  possible  that  had  the 
jSBues  before  the  electors  been  the  same  as  on  the  former  occa- 
dons,  the  result  might  have  been  the  same ;  but  for  a  moment 
the  question  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  was  of  paramount  interest 
n  a  constituency  containuig  a  large  mining  population.  Mr. 
Eloby,  the  Liberal  candidate,  was,  moreover,  an  opponent  of  more 
'ihan  average  strength  and  ability.  After  a  brilliant  university 
sareer  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  secretary  to  the  Schools 
Enquiry  Commission,  and  afterwards  as  an  Endowed  Schools 
;k>mmi8sioner,  and  as  a  professor  of  law.  In  1874  he  had  given 
ip  his  professional  career  and  gone  into  business  in  Manchester, 
¥here  he  speedily  obtained  considerable  influence  among  the 
ocal  Liberals,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  became  known  among 
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the  operatives  as  a  zealous  worker  in  their  cause  and  a  trusted 
adviser  in  their  counsels.  Early  in  the  contest  the  Eight  Hours 
Bill  was  made  a  test  question,  and  whilst  it  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Roby,  Mr.  Egerton  declined  to  pledge  himself  to  invite  Parlia- 
mentary interference  with  individual  liberty.  The  miners,  there- 
fore, decided  to  support  the  candidate  who  was  ready  to  carry 
out  the  programme  of  the  Trade-Unions  as  determined  by  the 
Liverpool  Congress,  and  Mr.  Roby  polled  4,901  votes  against  4,696 
given  to  Mr.  Egerton.  Both  candidates  had  brought  a  larger 
number  of  voters  to  the  poll ;  but  whilst  the  Conservatives  with 
the  Liberal  Unionists  only  added  137  to  their  previous  total, 
the  Gladstonians  found  their  numbers  increased  by  689  votes. 
It  was,  of  course,  hinted  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  had  shown 
little  interest  in  the  election,  and  had  made  no  efforts  to  bring 
their  party  into  line  with  the  Conservatives ;  but  observers 
on  the  spot  declared  that  it  was  only  in  the  districts  where 
the  colliers'  vote  was  heavy  that  the  Liberals  increased  their 
poll. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  eighty-second  birth- 
day, had  already  started  on  his  journey  northwards  before  the 
result   of  the  Eccles  election  was  known;  and  his  few  short 
speeches  on   the  way  were  intended  to  encourage  the  Liberal 
party  to  persevere  in  a  struggle  of  which  the  issue  was  as  doubt- 
ful as  it  was  momentous.     But  no  better  encouragement  could 
be  given  to  his  followers  than  their  leader's  example.     The  Mid- 
lothian campaign,  extending  over  more  than  a  week,  was  carried 
on  with  unabated  vigour  and  energy,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
more  astonished  the  world  by  his  display  of  intellectual  activity 
and  poUtical  acumen.     In  conformity  with  a  practice  invented 
by  himself  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  he  delivered  a  series  of 
long  addresses  to  his  constituents,  all  differing  in  their  subject- 
matter,  but  forming  together  one  complete  survey  of  the  political 
field.     Though  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  Irish  affairs,  he 
also  discussed  the  labour  question,  home  rule  for  Scotland,  and 
Scottish  disestablishment ;  this  last  being  a  topic  which  circum- 
stances led  him  to  handle  with  a  somewhat  delicate  touch,  as  his 
going  over  last  Session  to  the  disestablishment  camp  had  pro- 
duced considerable  misgiving  among  many  of  his  Scottish  sup- 
porters, who,  though  robust  Liberals,  were  also  staunch  upholders 
of  their  own  established  Church.     To  those,  however,  who  hoped 
that  he  would  throw  the  weight  and  authority  of  his  name  clearly 
and  unequivocally  upon  some  of  the  great  questions  which  occu- 
pied pubUc  attention,  the  speeches  were  a  disappointment ;  whilst 
the  attitude  he  assumed  towards  the  law  and  law-breakers  in 
Ireland  filled  some  of  his  more  critical  admirers  with  dismay. 
His  reception,  however,  at  the  Edinburgh  Corn  Exchange  (Oct. 
21)  by  his  own  constituents  was  as  enthusiastic  as  ever,  and  the 
presence  of  two  hundred  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Scotland 
proved  that  his  hold  over  that  country  was  unshaken.    Promising: 
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that  in  his  subsequent  speeches  he  would  deal  with  a  variety  of 
subjects,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Irish  question,  which,  he  said,  blocked  the  way  of  every  other 
one.  Referring  to  the  disaster  that  happened  to  the  Liberal 
party  in  1886,  he  said  it  might  naturally  be  asked  whether  it  was 
owing  to  rashness  and  premature  action  on  the  part  of  his  Min- 
istry ;  whether  they  would  not  have  done  better  to  postpone  any 
Home  Rule  proposal.  He  did  not  think  they  were  to  blame, 
because  it  became  a  great  people  that  when  a  just,  safe,  and  con- 
stitutional demand  was  made,  the  acknowledgment  of  its  justice 
and  its  safety  ought  not  to  be  postponed.  It  had  been  the  dis- 
grace as  well  as  the  calamity  of  Great  Britain  to  postix)ne  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Ireland.  Never  until  1885  were  we,  as  a 
constitutional  people  governed  by  a  Parliamentary  system,  in  a 
condition  to  say  that  Ireland  had  constitutionally  asked  for  Home 
Bute.  However,  he  would  admit  that  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
subject,  its  novelty,  the  change  that  had  been  brought  about  in 
the  Irish  position  by  the  vast  number  of  representatives  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  and  by  the  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion of  the  counsels  that  went  to  change  and  define  that  Home 
Bole — were  such  that  he  could  not  be  greatly  surprised  at,  nor 
eonld  he  sharply  censure,  the  considerable  fraction  of  the  Liberal 
party — ay,  of  the  true  Liberal  party — which  hesitated  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  1886.  But  another  cause  of  the  result  of  that 
election  had  been  the  pledges  of  Conservatives  against  coercion. 
That  all  these  pledges  had  been  trampled  under  foot  was  a  situa- 
tion that  might  cause  them  to  mourn,  but  had  never  caused 
them  for  one  moment  to  despond  or  doubt  as  to  what  would  be 
the  eventual  issue  of  the  question.  It  was  quite  true  that  there 
was  now  very  little  crime  in  Ireland,  l)ut  it  was  also  true  when 
the  Coercion  Act  was  passed.  It  was  true  that  there  was  less 
crime  now  than  then.  But  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  people  had  had  hopes  infused  into  their  breasts  by  the 
power  that  had  arisen  on  their  behalf  in  Scotland  and  Wales, 
and  now  in  England.  Moreover,  there  had  been  the  interven- 
tion of  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  occupiers.  If  the  (jovernment 
had  achieved  their  wonderful  success,  why  did  they  not  attempt 
to  show  that  the  derelict  farms  had  been  again  taken  by  solvent 
occupiers  who  were  again  at  work  as  farmers.  In  truth,  in  1889 
there  were  5,056,000  acres  of  land  in  Ireland  under  crop  of  some 
kind  ;  in  1890  there  were  but  4,918,000,  or  a  decrease  of  138,000, 
acres.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Tipperary  made  such  sacrifices  as 
to  desert  it  for  a  New  Tipperary,  was  it  not  evident  that  the  people 
were  engaged  in  a  battle  in  which  they  were  confident  they  were 
destined  to  a  speedy  victory  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  then  went  on  to 
contend  that  the  administration  of  the  law  was  worse  than  the 
law  itself.  It  caused  such  a  state  of  thmgs  that  the  Irish  ought 
to  hate  the  law.  He  would  not  sav  that  even  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances  they  ought  to  break  the  law.     Hut  the  conduct  of 
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the  administrators  of  the  law  was  in  many  respects  such  as 
to  amount  to  a  continual  provocation  to  breaches  of  the  law, 
and  to  make  it  perfectly  wonderful  that  these  breaches  of  the 
law  were  not  infinitely  more  frequent  in  Ireland.  The  worst 
count  of  his  indictment  of  the  Government  would  be  that  the 
Government  itself  was  of  all  the  greatest  master  and  the  most 
perfect  pattern  of  illegaUty.  As  an  instance  of  this  he  took 
shadowing.  "A  man  is  accompanied  in  the  street,  not  followed 
merely,  but  accompanied  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  if  he  was  his 
intimate  friend  by  a  policeman  in  uniform,  who  refuses  to  quit 
him,  who  marches  step  by  step  along  with  him,  who  is  followed 
by  another  policeman  a  step  or  two  behind,  and  who  insists  on 
keeping  his  place  whenever  the  gentleman  who  is  thus  shadowed 
meets  his  friends  in  the  street,  and  wishes  to  enter  into  a  friendly, 
personal,  and  private  conversation  with  them."  It  was,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  no  wonder  that  photographs  were  objected  to  by 
the  police ;  for  they  showed  this  and  showed  other  things  to  be 
true.  What,  he  asked,  would  be  said  in  this  country  if  our 
police,  instead  of  being  the  guardians  of  the  peace,  were  to  use 
provocative  measures  such  as  had  been  seen  by  Mr.  Morley  at 
Tipperary.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  believe  that  Colonel  Caddell 
had  any  right  to  shut  the  doors  of  the  court  against  orderly 
people  desirous  of  entering.  But  was  not  this  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  law  one  which  tended  to  render  obedience  to  the  law 
impossible,  and  generated  suspicion  ?  With  regard  to  Mr.  Shan- 
non's trying  Mr.  Dillon,  it  had  been  alleged  that  Mr.  Morley  had 
no  business  to  object,  because  when  he  was  Irish  Secretary  he 
appointed,  to  try  the  rioters  at  Belfast,  magistrates  who  had 
been  appointed  as  executive  oflScers  to  keep  order  in  the  streets. 
That  was,  Mr.  Gladstone  contended,  no  answer  at  all.  "  I  have 
no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  it  is  true  Mr.  Morley  did  that,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  could  do  otherwise.  There  is  a  bad  system  in  Ireland, 
and  for  that  I  do  not  hold  the  present  Government  responsible. 
They  inherited  it.  The  whole  system  of  administration  has  been 
traditionally  bad  in  Ireland,  and  wants  thorough  and  drastic 
reform,  which  it  will  never  get  till  you  apply  to  the  country  for 
its  domestic  affairs  the  wholesome  principle  of  self-government. 
The  charge  is  entirely  misstated.  I  say  that  to  put  Mr.  Shannon 
on  the  Bench  was  a  gross  injustice  and  scandal,  and  that  not 
merely  because  he  was  an  executive  oflScer — for  that  was  not  his 
fault — and  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  his  fault  that  he  was  on  the 
Bench.  I  believe  it  was  the  fault  of  his  superiors,  who  sent  him 
there.  But  the  case  was  this.  He  had  been  involved,  and  only 
s.  short  time  before,  in  a  most  serious  personal  altercation  with 
Mr.  Dillon,  that  went  to  such  a  point  that  Mr.  Dillon  endea- 
voured to  lodge  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Shannon  for  misconduct 
in  his  office  as  magistrate  ;  and  Mr.  Dillon  did  that  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  then  after  that — after  Mr. 
Dillon  had  appeared  as  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Shannon,  on  his  own 
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responsibility,  and  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons — Mr, 
Shannon  is  sent  home  to  sit  on  the  Bench  and  try  Mr.  Dillon  for 
his  concern  in  the  pretended  riot  at  Tipperary.  It  is  impossible 
to  carry  indecency  further.  The  scandals  are  so  great  that  they 
speak  for  themselves.  They  make  the  law  hateful  in  the  view 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  if  the  scene  were  changed  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  to  this  side,  and  such  tricks  and  pranks 
should  be  played  here  by  the  wantonness  of  power,  you  would 
find  a  very  short  way  out  of  it.'* 

After  illustrating  the  relations  of  the  police  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  by  the  familiar  cases  of  Father  Kennedy  and  Mitchels- 
town,  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  complain  of  the  absenteeism  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  and  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  as  insult- 
ing as  the  conduct  of  the  police  was  brutal ;  adding  that  one  of 
the  chief  uses  of  the  enormous  force — costing  1,600,000Z.  per 
annum — was  to  collect  rents  for  the  absentee  landlords.  Glancing 
with  satisfaction  at  the  rapid  reduction  of  the  Unionist  majority 
in  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone  looked  forward  with  hopefulness 
to  the  future,  whilst  he  also  looked  back  to  the  great  changes 
which  had  been  made  since  his  youth  with  benefit  and  increase 
of  strength  to  the  Liberal  cause,  and  he  concluded  :  **  The  case 
of  Ireland  alone  remains  as  our  reproach  before  the  world,  a 
cause  and  witness  of  perpetual  disunion  among  ourselves  at  home. 
It  keeps  the  country  in  a  perpetual  fever.  Never  in  my  whole 
life,  until  within  the  last  five  years,  have  I  known  an  instance 
when  every  by-election  as  it  occurs  formed  the  great  subject  of 
public  interest  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  And  it 
is  not  unnatural  or  unjust,  because  they  know  that  the  entu-e 
welfare  of  the  empire  is  at  present  bound  up  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  question.  That  settlement,  gentlemen,  is  what  we 
have  in  view ;  that  settlement  is  the  object  with  which  we  ought 
not  to  permit,  if  we  are  rational  men,  any  object  whatever,  be  it 
great  or  be  it  small,  to  interfere.  That  settlement  is  likely,  as  I 
believe,  to  rid  the  empire  at  once  of  an  intolerable  nuisance  and 
of  a  deep  disgrace,  and  is  likely  also  to  gild  with  a  brighter 
glow  even  than  any  former  period  the  closing  years  of  a  glorious 
reign." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  second  speech  was  delivered  at  West  Calder 
(Oct.  23),  and  dealt  with  social  rather  than  political  questions. 
Protesting,  by  the  way,  against  the  term  "Separatists"  being 
applied  to  the  advocates  of  Home  Eule,  he  declared  that  the 
attempt  to  fix  upon  a  party  of  opponents  a  name  indicating 
an  intention  which  the  users  of  the  name  knew  perfectly  well 
their  opponents  detested  and  abhorred  was  not  fair  play  in  poli- 
tics. It  was  a  "  barbarising  practice  somewhat  akin  to  hitting 
below  the  belt  in  a  pugilistic  encounter."  The  great  hectoring 
speeches  of  the  "Paper-Unionists"  might  suggest  that  there 
was  a  body  of  politicians  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  were 
endeavouring  to  repeal  the  Union.    But  that  was  not  the  case  ; 
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no  one  was  making  any  such  endeavour.  Before  the  Union 
Ireland  was  an  independent  kingdom,  which  the  Parliament  of 
England  and  Scotland  could  not  constrain,  and  over  which  it 
had  no  power  to  trespass.  To  that  independence  the  Union  put 
an  end,  and  it  gave  representation  to  Ireland  in  Westminster,  and 
the  Liberal  party,  respecting  public  opinion,  agreed  to  retain 
that  representation.  Although  the  EstabKshed  Church  in  Ire- 
land had  gone,  the  Act  of  Union  was  not  destroyed ;  and  he 
believed,  and  he  thought  Ireland  believed,  that  it  was  much 
better  that  it  should  not  be  thought  it  was  carried  by  "  means 
indescribably  foul  and  vile.''  It  had  produced  enormous  results 
nevertheless,  and  all  that  Ireland  now  asked  for  was  to  have  a 
local  Parliament  invested  with  authority  to  deal  with  the  whole 
of  Ireland's  internal  concerns,  and  to  have  an  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment in  Westminster  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 
The  Liberal  party  proposed  to  retain  the  Act  of  Union,  but  to 
give  to  Ireland  a  vast  and  effective  delegation  or  devolution 
which  should  rid  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  a  vast  mass  of  con- 
tentious work,  restore  to  England  and  Scotland  the  true  liberty  of 
their  Parliamentary  life,  and  a  decent  rapidity  in  the  movement 
of  public  legislation,  and  at  the  same  time  give  contentment,  peace, 
happiness,  and  loyalty  to  Ireland.  Those  of  his  followers,  how- 
ever, who  looked  to  him  for  guidance  on  the  great  questions 
which  were  agitating  the  working  classes  were  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. Mr.  Eoby's  success  in  the  Eccles  division  was 
naturally  made  the  subject  of  congratulation  and  the  text  for 
hopeful  anticipations ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  avoided  with  studied 
care  all  practical  discussion  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  and  the 
labour  question.  He  described  at  some  length  and  with  great 
eloquence  the  gains  of  the  working  classes  by  Free  Trade,  and  by 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  combination.  He  urged  working 
men  to  bear  in  mind  that  "  part  of  the  love  of  liberty  is  to  love 
it  on  behalf  of  every  other  man,"  and  that  to  resort  to  the  **  co- 
ercive and  rigid  operation  of  public  authority"  was  infinitely 
inferior  to  doing  their  own  work  by  themselves  among  them- 
selves. But  after  more  generalities  of  a  similar  nature  he  brought 
his  remarks  on  this  subject  to  a  somewhat  impotent  conclusion. 
"With  respect  to  the  Bill  for  restricting  labour  generally  to  eight 
hours,  I  will  now  say  that  I  do  not  give  that  Bill,  and  I  will  not 
give  such  a  BiU,  however  long  I  may  live,  any  consideration  until 
I  see  the  Bill  before  me ;  for  I  have  very  grave  doubts  whether  a 
man  could  put  such  a  Bill  into  form.  The  Eight  Hours  Mining 
Bill  is  on  a  different  footing,  for  I  consider  that  eight  hours'  work 
out  of  every  twenty-four  are  quite  enough  for  any  human  being 
to  labour  under  such  conditions.  ...  I  hold,  therefore,  that  this 
question  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  miners  is  a  matter  perfectly 
open  for  free  and  unprejudiced  consideration.  My  duty  upon 
the  question  I  consider  to  be  bounded  by  that.  I  think  it  right 
to,  and  I  shall,  preserve  an  open  mind."    At  present  there  did  not 
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«eem  to  be  unanimity  on  the  subject  among  the  miners  them- 
selves, so  that  circumstances  were  hardly  in  a  condition  press- 
ing for  a  peremptory  solution.  As  to  the  **  conflict " — or,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  preferred  to  call  it,  "  the  competition " — between 
labour  and  capital,  he  was  of  opinion  that  where  there  had  been 
sharp  issues,  marked  by  strikes  on  the  one  side  and  lockouts  on 
the  other,  in  the  main  and  as  a  general  rule  the  labouring  man 
had  been  in  the  right. 

The  main  themes  of  the  third  speech,  delivered  at  Dalkeith 
(Oct.  25),  were  Scottish  Home  Eule  and  Scottish  Disestablish- 
ment. The  first  of  these  questions  he  declared  to  be  not  so 
defined  and  matured  as  the  question  of  Home  llule  for  Ireland — 
it  was  rather  as  yet  an  initial  feeling,  unformed,  undeveloped,  and 
undefined,  but  nevertheless  it  was  a  very  real  and  strong  feeling, 
and  expressed  a  deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  state  of  things.  He  had  never  been  a  worshipper 
of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  nor  had  he  ever 
felt  a  precipitate  or  an  eager  desire  to  unsettle  it.  No  doubt 
that  union  had  given  great  advantages  to  Scotchmen  in  opening 
the  world-wide  British  Empii-e  and  its  commerce  to  them,  instead 
of  confining  them  to  their  own  country,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
had  withdrawn  from  the  centres  of  national  life  in  Scotland  some 
powerful  social  influences  which  it  would  have  been  most  desir- 
able to  retain,  and  it  had  brought  about  a  state  of  things  in  which 
Scottish  legislation  at  Westminster  was  liable  to  be  moulded  not 
by  Scottish,  but  by  English  ideas.  He  insisted  upon  the  anoma- 
lies presented  by  the  debates  on  the  Scotch  Local  Ciovernment 
Bill,  when  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  members  was  so  often  found 
in  a  minority  on  several  divisions.  It  was  the  duty,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone declared,  of  the  Scotch  members  to  struggle,  even  in  the 
present  ill-starred  Parliament,  against  this  continuous  trampling 
down  of  Scottish  convictions  at  Westminster  by  the  votes  of  Eng- 
lish members.  He  urged  that  better  provision  should  be  made 
for  Scottish  private  Bill  legislation,  though  he  condemned  the 
measure  which  the  Government  had  brought  in  for  that  purpose 
as  superficial  and  insufliciently  considered.  He  also  recom- 
mended fresh  legislation  for  the  crofters,  but  dissented  from  any 
scheme  of  crofter  emigration,  on  the  ground  that  the  last  and 
least  desirable  mode  of  meeting  the  grievances  of  a  peoi)le  was  to 
remove  that  people  from  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born.  On 
Disestablishment  he  spoke  with  remarkable  frankness.  **  If  you 
ask  me  what  Church  Defence  means  south  of  the  Tweed,  I  can 
tell  you  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye :  it  means  Toryism.  It  means 
sheer,  unmitigated,  not  unveiled  or  undisguised,  but  perfectly 
resolute,  effective,  inveterate  Toryism.  I  am  supposed,  gentle- 
men, to  be  a  sort  of  churchman  in  my  own  country,  but  they 
never  asked  me  to  join  a  Church  Defence  Society."  As  to 
Scottish  disestablishment,  he  declared  that  it  would  be  a  great 
result  to  bring  about  if  the  three  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scot- 
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land,  which,  though  separate,  had  the  same  Church  government 
and  the  same  Confession  of  Faith,  could  be  made  one ;  but  he 
declared  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  tell  the  people  of  Scot- 
land what  to   do   about  disestablishment — it  was  rather  their 
business  to  tell  him.    He  had,  however,  found  that  the  great 
majority  of  Scottish  representatives  were  in  favour  of  disesta- 
bUshment,  and,  believing  that  they  represented  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Scottish  people,  he  had,  when  the  question 
came  before  Parliament  for  the  third  time,  voted  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Cameron's  disestablishment  motion.     The  question  was  one 
for  the  people  of  Scotland  to  decide  for  themselves,  and  then 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  them  would  prevail.     Before  con- 
cluding, Mr.  Gladstone  returned  once  more  to  the  Irish  question 
in  order  to  supply  certain  omissions  and  clear  up  ambiguities  in 
his  first  speech.    He  maintained  that  the  Government  had  en- 
tirely failed  in  putting  down  the  combination  by  which  the  Irish 
tenants  sought  to  defend  themselves.     He  declined  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  "  No-Eent  "  manifesto ;  and  said  that,  since  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  had  been  declared  by  sufi&cient  legal  autho- 
rity not  to  be  legal,  he  justified  nothing  that  was  not  legal ;  but 
the  members  of  Lord  SaKsbury's  Government  were,  Mr.  Gladstone 
maintained,  the  true  authors  of  the  Plan,  for  they  had  made  it 
"  an  absolute  necessity  "  by  rejecting  Mr.  Parnell's  Arrears  Bill. 
In  his  fourth  and  concluding  speech,  delivered  at  Edinburgh 
(Oct.  27),  Mr.  Gladstone  momentarily  reverted  to  the  Church 
Disestablishment,  urging  that  if  the  policy  were  adopted,  it  should 
be  carried  out  "  equitably  and  even  tenderly,"  and  with  due  re- 
spect to  existing  interests  and  sentiments.     Turning  to  the  Irish 
question,  Mr.  Gladstone  began  by  dealing  with  the  objection 
which  had  been  made  to  him  that  he  would  not  divulge  the 
manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  connect  the  keeping  of  the  Irish 
members  at  Westminster  with  the  general  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.      He  said  that  in  assailing  him  on  this  ground  his 
opponents  were  practising  on  his  **  well-known  simpUcity,"  and 
were  merely  trying  to  entrap  him  into  declaring  what  would  give 
them  a  fresh  handle  against  him.     The  truth  was,  he  asserted, 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  desired  to  see  the  opinion  of  the 
country  ripening  as  to  the  best  manner  of  carrying  out  their 
wishes.     He  was  told  there  was  to  be  no  dissolution  till  1898, 
and  therefore  no  practical  chance  of  dealing  with  the  question 
would  arise   till  1894.     There   was   therefore  in   his  opinion 
plenty  of  time  for  deliberating  on  details  of  this  sort.    He  de- 
nied that  he  had  ever  said  that  the  wit  of  man  could  not  devise 
a  plan  for  retaining  the  Irish  representatives  at  Westminster. 
What  he  had  said  was  that  the  wit  of  man  could  not  devise 
a  plan  that  would  not  be  open  to  objection,  or  that  would  be 
free  from  inconvenience,  and  he  maintained  that  opinion  still. 
The  public  were,  however,  under  the  conviction  that  the  ob- 
jections   were   confined   within   certain   limits,    and   that    the 
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inoonveniences  T?ere  not  intolerable,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  practical  spirit  and  in  the  best  and  safest 
manner,  than  to  violate  all  the  greatest  principles  of  national 
jnstice  and  sap  the  foundations  of  imperial  strength.     There 
were  multitudes  of  methods  of  proceeding,  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
declined  to  say  at  present  which  method  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt.    Opinion  was  ripening  on  the  subject,  and  he 
wished  to  obtain  all  the  guidance  he  could  as  to  the  manner  of 
proceeding,  and  not  to  enter  prematurely  upon  matters  which 
altogether  belonged  to  a  later  stage.    He  went  on  to  point  out 
that,  besides  the  Irish  question,  there  were  now  seven  other  test 
questions  before  the  Liberal  party — Temperance,  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill,  Scotch  Disestablishment,  Disestablishment  in  Wales, 
Women's  Suffrage,  Home  Bule  in  Scotland,  and  Agricultural 
Allotments.    He  argued  against  the  expediency  of  making  each 
of  these  a  test  question  on  which  the  return  of  a  candidate 
flhonld  be  made  to  depend,  because  the  effect  was  to  cut  up  one 
great  army  into  seven  little  armies,  with  seven  commanders  at 
leasts  and  perhaps  more.     The  remainder  of  his  speech  was 
devoted  to  cataloguing  the  sins  of  omission   and  commission 
ihich  lay  on  the  head  of  the  existing  Government — its  wanton 
extravagance,  its  concealment  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  public 
expenditure,  its  tampering  with  Parliamentary  procedure,  and 
its  barren  Parliamentary  hfe.     He  however  exempted  certain 
phases  of  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  from  his  general  con- 
demnation of  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry ;  but  he  concluded  by 
hinting  how  far  happier  would  have  been  the  lot  of  the  Jews  in 
Baggia,  of  the  Christians  in  Armenia,  of  the  Protestants  in 
Malta,  and  of  Irishmen  everywhere,  had  any  Ministry  but  that 
aetnally  in  office  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  various  criticisms  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  gave  rise,  for  in  each  case  the  estimate 
Accorded  with  the  principles  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared. 
The  three  points  brought  out  with  greatest  distinctness  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  :  first,  that  he  would  not  prematurely  reveal  the 
detafls  of  his  Home  Eule  scheme,  though  they  did  not  affect  the 
principle  of  the  proposed  change ;  secondly,  his  attitude  towards 
iHsestablishment,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in  England ;  and 
thirdly,  his  marked  and  significant  deference  to  electoral  opinion. 
This  last-mentioned  feature  of  the  Midlotliian  campaign  however 
formed  the  basis  of  a  wholly  independent  and  noteworthy  appeal 
Jn  the  Nineteenth  Century  Review  (Nov.)  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Michael  Davitt.  Whilst  protesting  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Asquith 
on  the  Liberal  side,  and  the  Ministerial  journals  on  the  other, 
^^gainst  Mr.  Gladstone's  persistent  concealment  of  his  intentions 
^th  regard  to  Home  Eule,  Mr.  Davitt  urged  the  Liberal  leader 
^  take  into  his  confidence  the  democracy  on  which  his  future 
power  was  based,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  his  willing)[i^^<&\A 
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take  up  those  social  questions  which  afifected  the  working  classes, 
and  to  solve  them  by  Parliamentary  action  in  a  democratic 
spirit. 

In  a  certain  sense  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  said  to  have  anti- 
cipated one  side  of  the  social  question  in  his  speech  at  Dundee 
(Oct.  29)  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  up  the  freedom  of  that 
city.  For  the  moment  he  put  politics  aside,  and  in  a  brilliant 
vindication  of  Free  Trade  he  showed  that  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  creation  and  employment  of  wealth  had  no  cause  to 
lose  heart  because  of  the  passing  of  the  M'Kinley  Tariff,  which 
was  about  to  be  put  into  force.  His  main  point  was  that  the  loss 
which  such  a  tariff  inflicted  on  England  in  one  way  it  more  or 
less  made  up  in  another  way.  It  no  doubt  shut  out  a  good  many 
English  goods  which  the  American  market  would  otherwise  buy 
up,  but  by  that  means  it  raised  greatly  the  general  run  of  prices 
in  the  United  States,  and  so  prevented  the  American  exporters 
from  exporting  nearly  as  much  as  they  otherwise  would  to  those 
foreign  markets  in  which  they  competed  with  us,  and  we  gained 
in  these  other  markets,  perhaps,  almost  as  much  as  we  lost  in 
their  own.  Mr.  Gladstone  answered  the  allegation  that  the 
United  States  had  grown  rich  under  a  Protective  tariff,  by  re- 
marking that  in  a  country  so  large  as  that  wealth  accumulated 
even  though  there  be  great  waste ;  and  the  existence  of  wealth 
did  not  disprove  the  existence  of  great  waste.  The  agent  of  a 
very  wealthy  duke,  he  said,  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  his 

grace  that  his  eldest  son,  the  Marquess  of ,  was  spending  a 

great  deal  of  money ;  to  which  the  duke  replied  blandly :  "  I 
hope  he  is ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money  to  spend."  It  was 
the  same  with  the  United  States.  They  had  wealth  so  super- 
abundant that  they  grew  rich  without  being  frugal.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  had  grown  rich  in  spite  of  lavish  waste  on  a 
very  mistaken  tariff.  He  urged  that  we  should  not  be  led  for 
one  moment  into  the  suicidal  folly  of  talking  of  retaliation.  As 
for  the  effect  of  an  Imperial  ZoUverein,  in  which  England,  her 
colonies  and  dependencies  adopted  Protection  against  the  world, 
it  would  enlarge  our  colonies  and  dependencies  to  some  extent, 
but  it  would  contract  to  a  much  greater  extent  our  commerce 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  adopting  this  temperate  tone,  which  betrayed  no  doubts  as 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  Free  Trade,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  more  to 
further  its  cause  in  the  United  States  than  the  most  brilliant 
phiUppic  against  Protection  could  have  effected.  Throughout 
his  speech  there  was  no  word  which  could  irritate  or  annoy  the 
most  sensitive  politicians  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  whilst 
there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  sUghtest  misgiving  in  the 
speaker's  mind  as  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  own  economical 
views.  Possibly  this  scrupulous  regard  for  American  opinion 
may  have  influenced  its  drift.  In  any  case,  the  M'Einley  Tariff 
had  been  in  force  about  a  fortnight  when  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke. 
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and  a  T?eek  later  the  world  saw  one  of  those  extraordinary  re- 
ToliBionB  of  political  opinion  of  which  the  United  States  had  on 
more  than  one  previous  occasion  given  proof.  The  elections  for 
Congress,  in  which  the  Republicans  had  a  few  weeks  before  voted 
Uie  M'Kinley  Tariff,  showed  that  party  completely  discredited 
and  disorganised.  In  every  State  of  the  Union  the  Democratic 
party,  identifying  itself  with  a  more  liberal  tariff,  but  not  going 
to  the  length  of  Free  Trade,  polled  an  unexpected  number  of 
supporters,  and  in  the  new  Congress — wliich,  however,  will  not 
aasemble  for  twelve  months — the  Eepublicans  and  M*Kinleyites 
will  not  form  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Many  side  issues  had  of  course  l)een  raised  during  the 
contest,  and  local  and  personal  interests  had  played  their  usual 
part,  but  broadly  speaking  the  popular  vote  had  been  taken  on 
the  tariff,  and  it  had  been  condemned  from  one  end  of  the  Union 
to  the  other,  by  the  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  as  strongly 
as  by  the  farmers  of  Indiana. 

In  England  the  Ministry  were  keenly  alive  to  the  interest 
aroased  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  speeches  in  Scotland,  and 
were  not  blind  to  the  growth  of  his  influence  in  the  few  remaining 
footholds  of  Scotch  Conservatism.  It  was,  therefore,  felt  neces- 
sary to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  own  ground  and  arouse  the 
spirits  of  those  who  still  held  fast  to  the  policy  of  the  Unionists. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  was  the  first  to  be  put  forward  to  answer  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  his  speech  at  Kilmarnock  (Oct.  21))  bore  evidence 
of  the  trouble  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  campaign  had  filled 
the  Ministerial  mind.  He  seemed  anxiously  nervous  as  to  the 
results  of  the  next  general  election,  although  he  was  careful  not 
to  give  any  hint  of  its  immediate  proximity.  He  told  his  hearers, 
however,  that  he  found  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  if  the 
British  Government  wen*  dt'feated  at  i\w  next  election  their 
successors  would  have  to  contemplate  with  resignation  the  burst- 
ing of  several  bubbles  which  the  Opposition  had  been  engaged 
in  blowing  during  their  exclusion  from  office.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
if  returned  to  power,  must,  he  said,  throw  over  many  crotchets 
over  which  he  had  recently  cast  his  shield,  and  would  find  in  the 
promises  given  at  the  bv-elections  in  which  he  now  rejoiced  so 
many  stumbling-blocks,  wliieh  he  and  his  colleagues  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  ignore.  Sir  M.  Hicks-l^each  further 
foretold  that  the  ardour  for  repealing  the  Septennial  Act  which 
now  consumed  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition  would 
have  spent  itself  long  before  a  chance  would  Iw  given  to  the 
electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  testing  by  means  of  a  fresh 
General  Election  the  elTtcts  ]>roduced  by  their  unfolding  of  the 
new  tiladstonian  programme. 

The  most  imi>ortant  feature,  however,  in  the  speech  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  his  reference  to  the  "  Eight 
Hours  Dav,"  of  which  so  much  had  l)i*en  recentlv  made  on 
political  platforms.     He  was  prepared,  he  said,  to  give  up  the 
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distinction  formerly  so  mach  demanded  between  legislation  for 
grown  men  and  legislation  for  women  and  children.  So  many 
Acts  of  Parliament  had  disregarded  it,  that  if  miners  ought  to 
work  only  eight  hours  a  day  he  was  willing  that  this  limit 
should  be  made  statutory.  His  reason  for  opposing  Parlia- 
mentary interference  was  not  that  it  was  wrong,  but  that  it  waa 
unnecessary.  Either  the  miners  were  divided  on  the  question, 
and  tlien  the  case  for  legislation  was  not  complete,  or  they  were 
unanimous  in  favour  of  it,  and  then  legislation  was  unnecessary. 
But  a  fallacy  might  lurk  in  the  word  "  unanimous."  If  ninety*nine 
workmen  out  of  every  huiidnnl  were  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours 
limit  it  might  seem  to  constitute  unanimity,  but  this  would  not 
prevent  the  owners  of  some  sintill  coal-pit  from  working  longer* 
any  more  than  a  general  feeling  in  a  trade  in  favour  of  early 
closing  secured  the  co-operation  of  everv'  shopkeeper.  The  real 
objection  to  an  Eight  Hours  Hill  was  the  interference  with  the 
lil)erty  of  a  nuin  who  for  i)erfe(*tly  gcKxi  reasons  might  wheAi  to 
work  more  tlian  eight  hours,  and  this  difliculty  applied  as  much 
to  a  trade-union  prohibition  -supix)8ing  it  to  be  effectual — as  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Of  greatcT  importance  was  Lord  Hartington*s  visit  to  Scot- 
land, following  so  immediately  uiH)n  his  former  leader's ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  clostT  reiisoning  and  clear  purpose  of  hia 
si)eeches,  it  may  l)0  doubted  whether  they  caused  any  Scotch 
Liberals  to  falter  in  their  allegiance  to  Mr.  Glatlstone,  so  potent 
was  his  influence  north  of  the  Twecni.  Lord  Hartington,  more- 
over, Wiis  taken  to  tiLsk  even  by  his  own  hup|K)rters,  in  the  preea 
and  elsewhere,  for  having  eniphasiKe<l  still  more  strongly  the 
gloomy  forelxKlings  which  ha<i  chanu*terise<l  a  |)ortion  of  Sir  M. 
Hicks-lknKih's  s|)eech.  Lord  Hartington,  in  his  first  speech  at 
Edinburgh  (Oct.  81)  to  the  Liberal  Cnionist  Association,  a<lmitted 
that  the  results  of  nH*ent  bv-electic»nH  matle  it  more  tlian  ever 
incumWnt  upon  the  party  to  exercise  all  i^ossible  activity  and 
energ\'.  It  was  im]K)S8ib^e  tn  forecast  from  by-elections  whmt 
would  l>e  the  result  of  a  Ot^neral  Flection,  but  it  would  be  a  greiU 
mistake  for  the  LilM*ral  I'nionists  to  shut  their  ev(»s  to  the  leason 
which  those  by-elections  taught.  Tnless,  when  the  General 
Election  arrived,  the  party  were  able  to  present  a  more  definite 
and  clear  issue  to  tlit*  constituencies  than  tbev  bad  hitherto  sue* 
ceiMled  in  doing,  and  to  show  greater  union,  iwtivity.  and  vigoar, 
tbt*  cause  of  the  I'nion  would  U*  in  very  considerable  danger. 
The  elections  which  unfortunatelv  bad  U^*n   lost  ha<l  not  been 

• 

lost  u|>on  the  Irish  <|Uestion,  but  a  tn'eat  variety  of  other  cmnsee 
had  contribut<Hl  to  the  result.  The  Iri^b  |i()licy  of  the  rnioDitl 
party  had  never  yet  In-iu  develo|K'd  as  a  whole,  but  had  beeo 
prestiiteil  to  the  country  too  much  from  ihe  jK>int  of  view  of  the 
re*^t4»ration  <»f  order  S4»lelv.  It  was  now  necessarv  that  their 
rein*  dial  |><>licy  should  Im*  more  clearly  placed  In'fore  Parliament 
and  the  country  than  it  had  ever  yet  lioi*n.     Furthermore,  a* 
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there  were  many  other  pressing  questions  before  the  country — 
including  Church  estabUshments,  the  labour  question,  the  land 
question,  temperance,  and  other  matters  of  great  interest  and 
importance — Unionist  candidates  and  leaders  should  show  that 
iheir  attention  was  not  solely  confined  to  the  Irish  question,  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  deal  with  the  various  other  matters 
which  were  occupying  the  pubUc  mind. 

For  his  speech  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Com  Exchange  Lord  Hartington  had  as  large  and  as 
sympathetic  an  audience  as  had  welcomed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
same  building  a  few  days  before,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Liberal  Unionist  leader  awakened  a  similar  echo  throughout  the 
country.  Lord  Hartington  pointed  out  that  the  recent  utter- 
ances of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Midlothian  campaign  had  been 
mainly  made  up  of  denunciations  of  the  system  of  government 
under  the  Coercion  Act,  of  a  reiteration  of  the  demand  for  Home 
Bule,  and  of  some  slight  indication  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  deal  with  that  demand.  As  to  the  denunciation  of 
<5oercion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  system  denounced 
was  precisely  the  same  system  of  government  which  a  few  years 
before  had  been  administered  by  the  denouncer  himself.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone repeated  certain  facts  or  fictions  obtained  from  Nationalist 
sources,  but  altogether  ignored  the  repUes  which  had  repeatedly 
been  given  to  them.  He  had  by  implication  characterised  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Government  in  Ireland  as 
damnable,  and  had  ''  gone  very  near  the  length  of  exciting,  and 
the  whole  length  of  excusing,  breaches  of  the  law."  Such  vehe- 
ment and  strong  denunciation  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  indulged  in 
was  not  the  duty  of  any  statesman,  unless  he  first  took  the 
trouble  to  acquaint  himself  and  his  audience  with  the  case  of  his 
opponents,  the  state  of  the  country,  and  whatever  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  made  exceptional  legislation  necessary. 
These  preliminary  steps  Mr.  Gladstone  had  altogether  omitted 
to  take.  The  Unionists  might  be  very  stupid  or  very  wicked,  but 
they  were  not  so  stupid  or  so  wicked  as  to  persist  in  an  unpopular 
system  of  Irish  government  without  necessity,  and  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  it,  and  because  of  the  perversity  of  their  natures. 
It  was  easy  to  earn  a  cheap  credit  by  a  premature  relaxa- 
tion of  the  necessary  severity  of  the  law,  and  many  Govern- 
ments had  succumbed  to  that  temptation.  Lord  Hartington  did 
not  seek  to  apologise  for  or  to  excuse  the  Crimes  Act ;  it  was  an 
Act  of  which  he  was  proud,  for  it  had  "done  more  to  restore 
freedom  and  the  most  elementary  rights  of  Uberty  in  Ireland 
than  if  twenty  new  political  franchises  had  been  given  to 
the  Irish  people,  or  if  the  widest  system  of  self-government 
ever  de\4sed  had  been  conferred  upon  them."  The  terrorism 
which  had  before  been  largely  spread  over  Ireland  had  been 
checked,  and  though  it  might  be  the  fact  that  it  was  still  difficult 
to  let  derelict  farms,  that  was  because  confidence  was  a  matter 
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of  extremely  slow  growth,  and  evicted  farms  naturally  would  not 
let  until  confidence  as  well  as  order  was  restored. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  take  advan- 
tage of  his  first  stoppage  on  his  way  south,  and  before  crossing 
the  border,  to  take  up  Lord  Hartington's  reference  to  the  Eccles 
election.     At  the  Peebles  railway  station  (Nov.  3)  he  compared  the 
position  of  the  Liberal  Unionist  party  to  a  railway  train  which 
had  run  off  the  line  ;  and  he  deduced  therefrom  Lord  Harting- 
ton's  desire  to  abandon  his  present  position.     To  this  assumption 
Lord  Hartington,  speaking  at  Greenock  on  the  following  day 
(Nov.  4),  gave  the  most  unqualified  denial,  declaring  that  there 
could  be  no  surrender  of  the  Unionist  position.    He  admitted 
that  Scotch  Home  Eule  was  a  disputable  question,  and  if  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  ever  decided  on  the  point, 
no  difficulty  would  be  placed  by  any  party  in  England  in  the  way 
of  giving  ejBfect  to  those  wishes.     And  Home  Eule  so  achieved 
would  be  very  diJBferent  from  a  system  brought  about  by  yeara 
of  seditious  movement,   sometimes   culminating   in    rebellion. 
But  Home  Eule  for  Scotland  must  be  accompanied  by  Home 
Eule  for  England  also,  and  Lord  Hartington  knew  not  how  the 
machinery  of  the  future  Government  of  the  Empire  would  work 
if  Mr.   Gladstone  were   Prime   Minister  of  the  Empire,  Lord 
Salisbury  Prime  Minister  of  England,  Mr.  Pamell  Prime  Minister 
of  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Cameron  Prime  Minister  of  Scotland.     Lord 
Hartington  next  touched  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  latest  version  of 
"the  powers  of  the  wit  of  man,"  showing  that  it  would  not 
consistently  adapt  itself  to  the  process  by  which  the  original  con- 
elusion  had  been  reached.     On  the  question  of  Scotch  Disestab- 
lishment, Lord  Hartington  maintained  the  position  he  had  taken 
up  in  1877,  that  whenever  Scotch  opinion  was  fully  formed  and 
unequivocally  expressed  on  the  subject,  the  Liberal  party  would 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  it.    Eeferring  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  vote 
in  support  of  Dr.  Cameron's  Disestablishment  Eesolution,  Lord 
Hartington  added,  "  I  know  of  no  earthly  reason  why  any  Scotch 
member  who  is  so  minded  should  not  give  a  vote  in  favour  of  an 
abstract  resolution  for  disestabUshment,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.. 
Gladstone  himself,  and  that  because  he  is  Mr.  Gladstone.    As  a 
leader  his  vote  cannot  but  influence  others  as  to  the  pledges 
which  he  has  given.     He  has  promised  distinctly  that  he  will 
wait  until  the  question  is  fairly  placed  before  the  Scotch  people ; 
and  if  his  advice,  which  I  have  referred  to  already,  given  with 
such  earnestness  in  1885,  has  been  taken  it  never  has  so  fairly 
been  put  before  the  people.     How  are  you  to  reconcile  his 
emphatic  declaration  on  abstract  resolutions  with  the  announce- 
ment which  was  made  the  other  day — that  it  was  not  for  him,  but 
for  the  people  of  Scotland  to  make  planks  in  the  Liberal  platform? 
Why,  what  has  Mr.  Gladstone  been  doing  for  the  last  twenty 
years  but  making  planks  for  the  Liberal  platform?    Who  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  a 
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plank  of  the  Liberal  platform  ?  And  very  rightly,  in  my  opinion. 
Who  but  Mr.  Gladstone  made  Home  Bale  a  plank  in  the  Liberal 
platform  ?    Will  it  be  denied  that  a  few  months  before  that 

r>licy  was  made  a  plank  in  the  Liberal  platform  there  were  not» 
believe,  in  England  or  Scotland  twenty  Liberal  candidates  who 
eonfessed  or  were  prepared  to  support  it  ?  A  statesman  holding 
those  opinions  about  abstract  resolutions,  a  statesman  who  has 
bound  himself  by  the  pledges  which  he  has  given  upon  this 
subject,  cannot  now  shift  the  responsibility  upon  the  electors  of 
Scotland.  Disestablishment  has  been  made  by  his  recent  votes 
and  declarations  a  plank,  I  will  not  say  of  the  Liberal,  but  of  the 
Gladstonian  platform.  And  henceforth  every  Gladstonian  candi- 
date in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  will  be  bound  to  vote  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Scotch  Church  :  and  I  acknowledge 
that  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  professed  neutrality, 
pledged  himself  to  neutrality  until  the  Scotch  opinion  has  been 
fairly  ascertained,  has  by  his  adWce  and  action  prevented  that 
opinion  being  ascertained,  and  has,  in  the  absence  of  any  such 
ascertainment,  struck  an  unfair  blow  against  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland." 

On  the  general  question  of  Irish  Home  Kule,  Lord  Hartington 
remarked  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  declaration  that  no  one  thought 
of  interfering  with  the  Act  of  Union  were  well  founded,  he  could 
not  understand  why  that  Act  had  been  made  the  object  of  attacks 
so  fierce  and  protracted.  Ho  expressed,  moreover,  his  utter  dis- 
belief that  Mr.  Parnell  had  ever  formally  withdrawn  the  claim 
to  push  Irish  nationality  to  any  point  which  Irishmen  might 
desire,  or  that  Ireland  had  ever  accepted  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro- 
posals of  188G  in  full  satisfaction  of  her  claims.  He  further 
asked  if  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  addressing  their  Irish- 
American  audiences,  would,  without  reservation  or  qualification, 
repeat  that  statement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's.  From  the  varying 
declarations  of  Irish  leaders  it  was  impossible  to  know  where  we 
were  or  how  we  stood.  Under  these  circumstances  Lord 
Hartington  declared  it  to  be  their  duty  to  retain,  at  all  events, 
their  own  independence,  and  to  take  every  means  \vithin  their 
reach  to  prevent  power  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  that  party 
or  its  leader  who  either  did  not  know  or  dared  not  avow  what 
they  proposed  to  do  with  their  constitution  and  with  their 
country. 

To  these  invitations  for  fuller  explanation  Mr.  Gladstone  paid 
no  attention;  but,  on  reaching  Carlisle  station  (Nov.  6),  he 
turned  to  a  totally  different  question,  upbraiding  the  Government 
in  bitter  terms  for  not  dissolving  when  they  could  see  by  the  by- 
elections  that  they  were  no  longer  in  sympathy  with  the  country. 
He  condemned  the  Government,  moreover,  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  endeavoured  to  provide  compensation,  not  only 
for  the  publican  but  also  for  the  brewer,  at  a  probable  cost  of  two 
hundred  millions ;  and  once  more  he  denounced  the  policy  of 
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coercion  in  Ireland,  because  it  was  neither  honourable,  nor  safe, 
nor  cheap,  nor  convenient. 

The  task  of  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Scotch  speeches  fell  to  Mr.  Goschen,  who  at  Halifax 
(Nov.  6)  found  a  suitable  platform.  He  first  addressed  himself 
xo  a  comparatively  small  audience,  urging  upon  them  to  take  no 
discouragement  from  the  result  of  bye-elections,  and  to  recollect 
that  they  could  not  as  Unionists  compete  with  "  advertising 
quacks  "  of  other  political  parties,  who  were  ready  to  make  all 
sorts  of  political  promises  which  could  never  be  redeemed. 

In  the  evening,  addressing  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting, 
Mr.  Goschen  passed  in  review  various  new  questions  coming  to 
the  front  in  politics,  the  result  of  a  great  upheaval  in  our  social 
and  poUtical  needs.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  urged  that 
that  statesman's  recent  speeches  showed  that  he  had  ceased  to 
believe  in  his  own  power,  and  that  he  no  longer  tried  to  lead  his 
party  and  the  country,  but  preferred  to  have  an  open  mind  on 
numerous  subjects.  On  some  of  these  it  was  difficult  to  say  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  or  was  not  prepared  to  do.  In  England,  he 
had  said,  Church  defence  meant  persistent,  sheer,  unmitigated 
Toryism.  Was  Mr.  Gladstone  a  defender  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  was  he  not?  He  had  not  said  whether  he  was  in 
favour  of  English  disestablishment  or  not,  but  so  left  the  matter 
as  to  encourage  the  supporters  of  disestablishment,  but  without 
exactly  committing  himself  in  any  way.  Such  a  method  was 
"  unstatesmanlike,  and  even  cowardly."  The  language  he  had 
used  in  reference  to  the  Tithe  Bill  was  not  that  of  a  leader.  Mr. 
Goschen  himself  maintained  that  the  Government  were  bound  to 
proceed  with  that  measure,  because  no  Government  had  a  right 
to  allow  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  Wales  to  go  on  with- 
out endeavouring  to  correct  it.  As  to  Land  Purchase,  the  Bill  of 
the  Government  on  that  subject  was  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
order,  and,  whether  it  was  popular  or  not,  it  was  essential  that  it 
must  be  proceeded  with.  But  while  Mr.  Gladstone  objected  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Government  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
question,  he  gave  no  indication  as  to  how  he  would  proceed  with 
it  himself.  He  had  said  nothing  as  to  how  the  congested  districts 
should  be  dealt  with,  nor  had  he  or  any  of  his  friends  given  any 
help  in  passing  the  Light  Eailway  Bill.  He  had  given  no  help 
either  for  solving  the  temperance  problem,  but  had  only  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  proposing  to  create 
a  large  value  in  pubUc-houses,  a  charge  which  was  too  absurd 
when  it  was  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  himself  assented 
to  the  proposition  that  pubUcans  had  a  vested  interest,  and  were 
entitled  to  compensation.  Mr.  Goschen  next  reviewed  Mr. 
Gladstone's  hostile  criticism  of  the  expenditure  on  the  army  and 
navy.  Mr,  Gladstone  had  pointed  out  that  the  defensive  ex- 
penditure of  the  nation  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thirteen 
millions,  whereas  it  was  now  thirty-eight  millions.     But  the  real 
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question  was,  Was  the  latter  sum  too  much  ?  Did  the  Glad- 
Btonians  when  they  returned  to  power  intend  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  army  and  navy,  or  not  ?  Mr.  Goschen  emphaticaUy 
denied  that  there  was  any  foundation  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  charge 
that  the  Government  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the  nation 
the  amount  of  their  defensive  expenditure.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  then  turned  aside  from  politics  to  discuss  the  questions 
affecting  capital  and  labour.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that 
"  capital  could  emigrate  as  well  as  labour ; "  it  could  be  frightened 
if  too  severely  taxed,  and  the  result  might  be  diminished  industries 
and  work.  Capital  and  labour  should  not  be  at  loggerheads 
when  near  the  goal ;  they  must  not  be  waging  a  struggle  at  the 
time  when  they  required  their  united  energies  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  protested  against  an  Eight  Hours 
Bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  passing  of  such  a  measure  might 
diminish  work  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  ability  to  offer 
even  seven  hours*  employment.  Industry  might  be  driven  from 
the  country  by  such  a  process.  Betuming  once  more  to  the  Irish 
question,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  that  very 
Uttle  good  was  done  by  the  Government  in  Ireland,  because 
evicted  farms  could  not  be  let,  Mr.  Goschen  pointed  out  that, 
though  there  had  been  some  diminution  of  the  culture  of  arable 
land,  pastures  had  increased,  and  there  were  now  half  a  million 
more  sheep  and  146,000  more  cattle  in  Ireland  than  there  were 
last  year,  so  that  at  this  moment  Ireland  had  greater  agricultural 
wealth  than  she  had  had  for  some  time  past.  He  went  on  to 
regret  the  language  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  allowed  himself  to 
nee  about  the  murder  of  Inspector  Martin  and  about  the  crime 
of  boycotting,  which  crime,  immediately  after  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
spoken,  produced  another  murder,  that  of  an  Irish  peasant-girl. 
^e  leader  of  the  Opposition  seemed  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  the 
virtue  of  law  and  authority,  and  used  language  which,  however 
innocently  employed,  was  liable  to  the  most  disastrous  misinter- 
pretation. 

Although  on  the  Eight  Hours  question  Mr.  John  Morley 
was  in  accord  with  Mr.  Goschen,  he  was  opposed  to  him  on  every 
other  point,  as  he  was  eager  to  show  by  his  reply  delivered  on 
the  following  day  (Nov.  7)  at  Scarborough.  He  charged  Mr. 
Goschen  with  being  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  obstruction  of 
the  Session,  through  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  legislative 
proposals  which  the  country  rejected.  Turning  to  the  labour 
question,  Mr.  Morley  pointed  out  that  a  political  leap  in  the  dark 
on  such  questions  as  the  franchise  or  the  redistribution  of  seats 
might  be  made  without  much  harm,  but  when  the  vital  organs 
of  national  life — industry,  trade,  and  commerce — were  touched, 
a  leap  in  the  dark  might  mean  catastrophe  and  ruin.  He  asked 
that  the  Eight  Hours  question  should  be  *'  argued  and  not  rushed," 
and  declared  that  if  it  were  not  left  to  be  imposed  by  trade 
option  he  should  "  think  of  going  to  Turkey  or  Eussia."     He 
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rejoiced  over  the  fact  that  Lord  Hartington  had  now  committed 
himself  to  the  statement  that  a  ^'permanent  alliance"  had  at 
last  been  accomplished  between  the  Liberal  Unionists  and  the 
Conservatives,  and  urged  that  this  made  it  certain  that  Lord 
Hartington  was  no  longer  to  be  trusted  by  the  Liberals  of  the 
country.  He  once  more  denounced  the  Land  Purchase  proposals 
of  the  Government,  and  looked  forward  to  a  General  Election  to 
"  scatter  the  Unionists  like  chaff  before  the  wind." 

Before  following  Mr.  Goschen  on  his  Scotch  campaign,  we  must 
refer  briefly  to  one  or  two  other  speakers  whose  position  made 
their  estimate  of  political  affairs  noteworthy.  Mr.  L.  Courtney, 
the  Chairman  of  Committees,  told  his  constituents  at  Torpoint 
(Oct.  30)  that  he  had  not  come  back  from  his  visit  to  Ireland  a 
Home  Euler,  and  if  by  chance  the  ultimate  decision  should  esta- 
blish Home  Rule,  without  the  previous  settlement  of  the  Land 
question,  the  result  would  be  chaos.  To  prevent  this,  he  urged 
that  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  including  Mr.  Pamell,  should 
confer  together  to  pass  a  Bill  settling  the  Land  question.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Tipperary  prosecutions,  whilst  admitting  that  they 
might  be  justifiable  legally,  he  regretted  that  they  had  been 
undertaken ;  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
being  warranted  in  a  course  of  action  and  being  compelled  to 
take  it  up.  On  the  following  day,  at  Lostwithiel,  Mr.  Courtney 
insisted  still  more  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  settling  the  Land 
question,  pointing  out  that  dual  ownership  was  attended  with 
inconvenience,  and  sometimes  with  fatal  friction.  He  inclined 
to  a  method  by  which  landlords  and  tenants  might  assent  to  a 
bargain  to  which  the  State  might  become  a  third  party ;  but  the 
purchase  should  be  absolutely  free  on  both  sides,  and  the  State 
reUeved  of  all  responsibility.  The  congested  districts,  he  ad- 
mitted, would  need  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  way,  and  he 
approved  of  Mr.  Balfour's  proposal  for  applying  most  of  the 
Irish  Church  surplus  through  the  medium  of  a  specially  consti- 
tuted board. 

Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  the  Guildhall  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  anticipated  any  ministerial  or  diplomatic 
revelations ;  for  beyond  expressing  the  hope  that  the  recent 
slave  trade  conference  would  finally  stamp  out,  and  for  ever,  the 
remnants  of  a  hateful  traffic,  he  could  not  go  beyond  the  assur- 
ance that  all  the  omens  pointed  to  peace  in  the  coming  year. 
But  he  admitted,  frankly,  that  although  the  omens  were  for 
peace,  **  they  were  not  precisely  for  agreement."  As  an  illustra- 
tion, he  explained  how  America  had  instituted  "  a  vast  system 
of  prohibitive  tariff,"  because  "  American  pigs  did  not  receive  a 
proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Europe  "  ;  how  the  pig  had 
also  played  pranks  with  the  politics  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula ;. 
how  the  "unintelligent  lobster"  had  created  difficulties  with 
France ;  and  how  *'  the  not  much  nobler  seal "  had  created  dis- 
sensions with  America.    All  these  difficulties  were  eminentl;" 
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practical  and  anything  but  sentimental,  and  arose  from  the  fact 
that  Free  Trade,  which  was  to  have  done  so  much  good,  was  not 
in  a  much  more  flourishing  condition  now  than  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  On  this  point  Lord  Salisbury  ingeniously  hung  a 
plea  for  our  recent  territorial  acquisitions  in  Africa,  pointing  out 
that  with  hostile  tariffs  against  us  in  so  many  directions  we 
might  have  to  rely  for  the  "  vital  force  of  our  commerce  "  in 
future  on  the  trade  we  could  carry  on  within  the  Queen's  own 
empire.  Turning  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  capital  and 
labour,  he  deprecated  State  interference,  and  he  laughed  at  an 
Eight  Hours  Bill  or  any  similar  legislative  "  hindrances,  embar- 
rassments, and  inconveniences  "  to  individual  freedom.  Such 
enactments  would  only  frighten  away  capital  to  other  not  far 
distant  countries,  where  there  was  no  fear  of  such  laws  being 
passed,  and  where  English  capital,  English  machinery,  English 
skill,  and  English  superintendence  could  be  readily  imported. 
The  first  to  suffer  from  such  a  state  of  things,  "  when  employ- 
ment languished  and  industries  pined  away,"  would  be  those 
very  workmen  on  whose  behalf  unwise  theorists  and  timid  or  in- 
terested poUticians  were  preaching  arrangements  such  as  the 
modern  world  had  never  seen  before,  and  which  **  savoured  of 
the  darkest  superstitions  by  which  industry  ever  was  oppressed." 
Finally  Lord  SaHsbury  ridiculed  the  *'  science  of  political  meteor- 
ology," pointing  out  to  those  who  believed  over-much  in  the 
teachings  of  by-elections,  that  General  Boulanger  carried  by- 
elections  in  all  the  greatest  towns  in  France,  yet  was  utterly 
defeated ;  that  the  confident  predictions  of  the  Ecpublicans  in 
America  had  been  altogether  upset  at  the  j^olls ;  and  that  M. 
Tricoupis,  who  expected  a  majority  of  two  to  one  in  Greece,  had 
just  been  defeated  by  two  to  one.  All  the  predictions  of  the 
*'  skilled  wire-pullers  "  had  been  defeated  in  all  these  cases,  and, 
with  such  examples  before  him,  Lord  Salisbury  **  declined  the 
practice  of  political  meteorology." 

The  confident  tone  adopted  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  so 
different  to  that  used  by  some  of  his  lieutenants  and  unoflicial 
supporters  that  the  Opposition  were  taken  by  surprise.  They 
bad  apparently  reckoned  upon  a  Winter  Session,  in  which  they 
would  be  able  to  dictate  their  ovm  terms  as  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  public  business.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  either  m  his 
own  name  or  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  his  constituents  (Nov.  13)  that  "if  he  could 
possibly  help  it  by  any  constitutional  means  he  would  not  allow 
a  moribund  Parliament  to  saddle  the  country  with  150  millions 
for  the  purchase  of  Irish  land."  He  went  on  to  say  that  if  this 
course  of  action  did  not  please  his  constituents,  they  must  find 
another  member.  Nobody,  perhaps,  not  even  the  speaker  him- 
self, supposed  that  this  was  meant  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  it 
would  probably  have  passed,  like  the  rest  of  the  speech,  without 
attracting  attention,  had  it  not  coincided  with  a  still  more  un- 
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wise  remark  by  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  at  the  Colston  Banquet,  who 
hinted  that  if  their  opponents  resorted  to  obstruction,  the  Con- 
servatives would  retaliate  when  their  time  of  opposition  arrived. 

Mr.  Goschen,  on  the  other  hand,  having  made  Dundee  his 
head-quarters  for  his  Scotch  campaign,  was  at  once  circumspect 
in  defence  and  vigorous  in  attack.  In  his  first  speech  (Nov.  14), 
speaking  to  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  of 
Scotland,  he  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the  cordial  co-operation 
between  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists.  Later  on  he 
addressed  himself  especially  to  "the  balancing  electors,"  and 
pointed  out  that  although  for  four  or  five  years  Home  Eule  had 
been  discussed,  no  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Gladstonian 
leaders  to  put  any  intelligible  scheme  before  the  pubUc,  or  to 
educate  them  up  to  the  point  of  discriminating  between  the 
powers  of  an  imperial  and  a  local  Parliament.  After  dealing 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  figures  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
mentary vote  on  the  question  of  Scotch  Disestablishment,  in  a 
manner  which  gave  a  very  diJBferent  aspect  to  the  point,  Mr. 
Goschen  repUed  to  the  charges  of  neglect  and  impotence  in  deal- 
ing with  Scottish  subjects.  The  Conservative  Government  had 
passed  more  Scotch  bills  of  importance  in  four  years  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  his  majority  had  in  five  years  of  power.  They 
had  found  the  money  by  which  education  had  been  made  free  in 
Scotland,  although  their  opponents  had  severely  criticised  the 
manner  in  which  the  system  had  been  carried  out.  He  showed 
how  large  and  important  a  part  Scotchmen  played  in  the  afiEairs 
of  England,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  union  between  all 
kingdoms  of  the  Union  would  last  long  for  the  benefit  of  each 
and  all.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  discriminate  between  the 
affairs  of  England  and  those  of  Scotland,  they  were  equally  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire.  If,  therefore,  the  Scotch  voted  for  Irish 
Home  Bule,  and  if  this  was  carried  by  the  votes  of  the  Scottish 
Badicals,  it  must  follow  that  Scotch  Home  Bule  would  have 
to  be  considered,  and,  if  carried,  would  be  a  disaster  to  both 
countries. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  again,  but  on  this 
occasion  to  the  representatives  of  the  district  Liberal  Associa- 
tions, on  whom  he  urged  that  the  Liberal  Unionists  were  not  in 
any  sense  reactionary,  because  they  were,  for  the  time,  more  in 
aUiance  with  the  Conservative  than  with  the  Badical  party.  In 
proof,  he  pointed  to  the  legislation  passed  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment as  sound  progressive  legislation,  quite  equal  to  that  of 
any  former  Liberal  administration.  He  defended  the  non-intro- 
duction of  an  Irish  Local  Government  Bill  on  the  ground  that 
there  must  be  two  conditions  precedent  to  such  a  measure — the 
country  must  be  in  a  fairly  quiet  state,  and  a  Land  Purchase 
Bill  must  have  been  passed.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  promised  a  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1881,  and  yet 
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tO  snoh  measure  was  ever  introdaced,  though  Mr.  Gladstone's 
k>vemment  remamed  in  office  until  1885.  Before  local  govem- 
aent  could  be  granted  to  Ireland  it  was  necessary  to  get  some 
ind  of  security  that  the  extended  powers  for  local  self-govern- 
lent  should  not  be  prostituted  to  Nationalist  purposes.  He 
ioghed  at  the  figures  given  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan  as  the  cost 
f  a  land-purchase  scheme,  and  declared  that  the  speaker,  in 
ixing  the  amount  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
eveUed  in  an  absolute  fairylike  imagination.  The  measure  was 
oluntary,  not  compulsory,  like  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  the  amount 
QTolved  was  only  thirty  millions. 

Before  touchmg  upon  the  inevitable  Irish  question,  and  Mr. 
^amell's  qualification  as  a  leader,  Lord  Hartington  seized  the 
•pportunity  of  his  Unionist  gathering  at  Grimsby  (Nov.  18)  to 
xplain  his  attitude  with  regard  to  Scotch  Home  Rule.  He  had 
lot  wished  it  to  be  deduced  from  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  that  he 
ras  willing  to  concede  Home  Bule  to  Scotland  any  more  than  to 
reland.  For  both  he  thought  it  would  be  a  retrograde  and  mis- 
hievous  step.  But  if,  contrary  to  his  advice  and  vote.  Home  Bule 
honld  be  conceded  to  Scotland,  he  should  not  entertain  the  same 
ears  that  he  had  with  regard  to  its  extension  to  Ireland.  With 
^^d  to  Mr.  Pamell's  apparent  readiness  to  accept  Mr.  Glad- 
tone's  measure  of  1886 — "  cheerfully,  fully,  gladly,  and  without 
eservation  as  a  final  settlement " — he  reminded  his  hearers  that 
if  r.  PameU  had  disclaimed  any  right  to  dictate  to  the  Irish  nation 
rhat  its  dealing  should  be,  and  that,  powerful  as  he  might  be,  it 
ras  not  possible  for  him  to  repudiate  in  one  short  guarded  sen- 
ence  the  declarations  which  he  and  his  lieutenants  had  for  years 
leen  making  in  favour  of  absolute  independence.  Mr.  Morley  had 
eemed  to  think  otherwise,  and  undoubtedly  he  and  his  friends 
rere  not  seeking  to  satisfy  at  once  the  full  claims  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  What  the  latter  demanded,  said  Lord  Hartington, 
ras  **  that  an  Irish  Parliament  should  have  power  to  make  laws 
or  Ireland,  to  repeal  or  alter  any  laws  that  may  have  been  made 
»y  Parliament  for  Ireland,  to  administer  those  laws,  to  appoint 
he  judges  who  administer  them,  to  have  the  control  of  the 
lolice  who  carry  them  into  execution,  and  to  do  this  free  from 
mtside  control."  In  contradistinction  to  the  granting  of  this 
programme,  the  Liberal  Unionists  were  ready,  under  proper 
londitions  and  proper  safeguards,  to  make  large  concessions  of 
sorely  local  self-government  to  Ireland,  but  they  were  not  pre- 
lared  to  delegate  to  Irish  local  authorities  certain  powers  in  the 
ame  way  that  those  are  delegated  to  English  and  Scotch  local 
kuthorities. 

On  the  same  day  (Nov.  18)  the  annual  conference  of  Conser- 
vative Associations  was  held  at  Liverpool  under  the  presidency 
it  Mr.  Dixon  Hartland.  The  only  incident  of  importance  in 
onnection  with  the  proceedings  was  the  non-election  of  Lord 
landolph  Churchill  to  a  seat  on  the  council,  he  not  having 
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attended  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  council  or  committees  for 
more  than  two  years.     In  the  evening,  however,  a  large  meeting 
was  held  at  which  Mr.  Balfour,  on  his  way  back  from  a  six  weeks' 
stay  in  Ireland,  was  the  principal  speaker.     Leaving  aside  the 
questions  of  the  constitutional  relations  which  ought  to  subsist 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  to  those  who  pursued  political  ends  by  criminal 
means,"  Mr.  Balfour  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  speech 
to  the  duties  of  Government  towards  the  congested  districts  of 
the  West  of  Ireland.     The  Government,  he  said,  had  not  waited 
until  distress  pressed  upon  the  population  of  the  west  before 
attempting  to  come  to  their  rescue,  and  they  looked  to  some 
practical  results  from  the  construction  of  light  railways.     In 
reply  to  those  poKticians  who  took  occasion  of  every  attempted 
reform  to  issue  a  '*  no  rent  manifesto,"  Mr.  Balfour  declared 
that  if  in  these  congested  districts  every  shilling  of  rent  were 
aboUshed  the  problem  of  the  congested  districts  would  not  be 
less  menacing.     The  population  was  not  congested  in  the  sense 
of  being  crowded,  but  by  not  being  able  to  draw  from  their  hold- 
ings a  safe  and  sufficient  Hvelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
children.     The  people  in  the  west  were  not  only  chronically  poor, 
but  were  always  so  near  the  brink  of  want  that  at  any  moment 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  would  make  them  dependent  on 
extraneous  assistance.    It  was  little  or  no  good  to  provide  against 
distress  in  the  coming  winter  unless  at  the  same  time  the  perma* 
nent  amelioration  of  the  people's  distress  were  kept  in  view. 
For  the  people  to  be  coming  every  five  years  to  the  British  ex- 
chequer was  not  good  for  their  morals,  for  their  self-respect,  or 
for  their  manhood. 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  still  more  important  one  at 
Southport  (Nov.  19),  in  which  the  Chief  Secretary  laid  down 
certain  general  principles  of  guidance  for  electors  who  were  at  a 
loss  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  the  administration  of 
government  in  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  charges  of  cruelty 
and  tyranny  of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  he  showed  that  similar 
■charges  had  been  brought  against  them  under  every  administra- 
tion; that  they  recurred  in  every  country  and  under  every  form 
of  government  whenever  the  police  and  the  populace  came  into 
collision.  The  best  argument  against  the  charge  that  the  Crimes 
Act  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  the  Irish  people  was  its  popu- 
larity with  the  million  of  people  inhabiting  the  North  of  Ireland. 
In  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  Government  had  restricted  the 
right  of  Irishmen  to  combine,  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  the 
*'  Plan  of  Campaign  "  claimed  the  right  to  break  deliberately 
even  fair  and  reasonable  contracts  ;  that  it  had  been  started  on 
estates  where  there  was  no  over-renting  and  where  the  landlords 
and  tenants  had  been  on  good  terms ;  that  it  had  been  started  by 
poUticians  who  wished  to  force  the  tenants  to  do  what  the  tenants 
themselves  had  no  wish  to  do. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  at 
Sheffield  (Nov.  20)  gave  the  Opposition  an  opportunity  of  reply- 
ng  to  some  of  the  charges  made  against  them  by  their  Unionist 
>pponentB.  On  this  occasion,  as  throughout  the  recess,  Mr.  John 
kiorley  T?as  the  chief  champion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  In 
iiddressing  the  delegates  he  first  defended  his  own  position  on  the 
Bight  Hours  question,  maintaining  the  question  of  the  number 
of  hours'  work  to  be  done  was  not  in  point,  but  only  whether  it 
was  best  to  get  that  by  law,  or  whether  it  could  be  obtained  by 
Dther  means.  So  far  from  being  opposed  to  State  intervention, 
he  was  strongly  in  favour  of  its  power  to  establish  village  and 
parish  councils,  and  a  national  system  of  insurance.  Passing  on 
to  the  Irish  question,  he  called  attention,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  the  Gladstonians  and  the  Unionists,  to 
what  the  Irish  Minister  said  on  the  congested  districts.  Three 
members  had  been  in  the  congested  districts  during  their  holi- 
days— the  Irish  Secretary,  Mr.  Courtney,  and  himself.  They  all 
agreed  that  what  was  wanted  in  these  districts  was  a  stronger 
consciousness  of  manhood  and  a  greater  sense  of  responsibihty. 
Mr.  Courtney  said  there  should  be  a  Nationalist  representative  on 
the  Boards  to  which  it  was  proposed  to  trust  the  administration 
of  those  districts.  Mr.  Morley  held  that  the  whole  of  Ireland — 
the  best  of  Ireland — should  be  devoted  to  this  problem.  The 
Chief  Secretary's  language,  instead  of  increasing  the  manhood 
of  the  western  Irish,  had  been  language  of  cutting  contempt. 
The  sense  of  national  manhood  was  not  strengthened  or  fostered 
by  locking  up  men  under  the  Coercion  Act.  The  Gladstonian 
party  had  put  their  hand  to  the  work  of  giving  an  aim  to  the 
destiny  of  Ireland.  They  must  keep  this  great  national  ques- 
tion from  what  did  not  belong  to  it.  They  must  recognise 
that  none  of  the  incidents  and  disclosures  of  the  time  derogated 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  justice,  the  urgency  or  the 
sacredness  of  their  great  cause.  In  another  speech,  delivered 
on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Morley  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  people  of  England  had  turned  back  on  the  decision 
they  had  hastily  given  in  1886.  Even  if  the  Opposition  were 
to  lose  the  next  election,  which  he  regarded  as  an  impossi- 
bility, he  should  still  rejoice  over  the  results  of  the  last  five 
years,  for  it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  weakened,  if  not  altogether 
to  have  wiped  away,  the  bitter  prejudice,  and  to  have  persuaded 
the  neglected  people  of  Ireland  that  they  had  as  good  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  as  they  had  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

On  the  same  occasion,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  throughout 
the  recess  had  maintained  the  strictest  silence,  found  himself 
imable  to  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  Travel- 
ling back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  recess,  he  fixed  upon  Lord 
Hartington's  speech  at  York  as  specially  requiring  reply.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  ground  for  the  charge  of  obstruction 
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brought  against  the  Opposition.  It  was  true  that  the  measures 
of  the  Government  during  the  preceding  session  "  had  collapsed 
Uke  a  balloon,"  but  that  was  not  from  the  extraordinary  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  because  they  "had  not  gas  enough.'^ 
The  Opposition  had  indeed  resisted  the  passage  of  the  "  Public 
House  Bill  " — for,  had  they  not  done  so,  and  the  measure  had 
become  law,  no  bench  of  magistrates  would  ever  thereafter  be 
allowed  to  close  a  pubUc-house  without  allowing  preliminary  com- 
pensation. The  true  secret  was  that  the  Government  and  their 
supporters  only  raised  the  cry  of  obstruction  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  their  Bill  would  do  so  little.  In  a  subsequent  speech  the 
same  evening  Sir  WilUam  Harcourt  taunted  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists with  disloyalty  to  and  the  betrayal  of  their  illustrious  leader, 
with  being  a  narrow  cUque  aUied  to  their  natural  enemies.  After 
a  prolonged  invective  against  his  quondam  colleagues,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  concluded  by  reminding  his  audience  that  in  1879  he 
had  prophesied  the  downfall  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government, 
and  he  was  equally  sure  that  the  result  of  the  next  General  Election 
would  fulfil  his  further  prediction  of  the  defeat  of  the  present 
Government. 

At  the  same  moment  a  former  colleague.  Sir  Henry  James, 
was  taking  at  Airdrie  (Nov.  20)  a  very  different  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  parties.  Generously  admitting  that  since  the  days  of 
Chatham  no  statesman  had  so  affected  the  imagination  of 
the  people  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  showed  what  danger  lurked  in 
this  subtle  influence.  A  few  days  previous  Michael  Davitt,  the 
gifted  leader  of  the  Irish  Socialists,  had  said :  "  In  all  tha 
speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Irish  question  there  has  been 
no  satisfactory  response  to  the  growing  anxiety  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  as  to  what  the  next  scheme  of 
Home  Rule  was  to  be.  Friends  and  foes  ahke  are  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  the  next  election  is  to  be  fought  upon  a  defi- 
nite and  democratic  Home  Rule  proposal,  or  upon  the  name  and 
fame  of  Mr.  Gladstone  alone."  In  reply  to  this  Sir  H.  Jame& 
showed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  some  extent  answered  the 
question,  for  he  had  declared  that  his  new  proposals  would  in- 
clude the  retention  of  the  Irish  Members  at  Westminster,  would 
not  repeal  the  Act  of  Union,  and  would  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  that  before  the  Act  of 
Union  Ireland  was  an  independent  country ;  but  it  did  not  then 
send  Members  to  Parliament  at  Westminster.  They  were  now 
proposing  that  it  should  continue  to  do  so ;  and  therefore  they 
would,  by  so  doing,  maintain  the  Act  of  Union.  This  argument 
Sir  H.  James  declared  himself  unable  to  accept  as  sincere  or 
cogent.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  that  he  would  maintain  the* 
supremacy  of  ParUament ;  but  what  supremacy  would  they  have 
at  Westminster  over  the  Government  of  Ireland  and  all  that  was 
going  on  there  ?  If  it  was  meant  that  there  should  be  a  veto  in 
the  Westminster  Parliament,  or  the  power  of  repealing  Irish  Acta 
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reserved  to  it,  the  Irish  should  first  be  asked  whether  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  Parliament.  Sir  Henry  James  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  and  the  system  of  boycotting 
as  two  great  phases  of  crime.  He  understood  Mr.  Morley's 
action  at  Tipperary ;  but  ho  admitted  that  fair  trials  could  not 
be  obtained  in  Ireland  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  showed 
that  whenever  "  common  law  "had  been  in  operation  crime  had 
increased.  In  conclusion  he  declared  that  the  Gladstonian 
Liberals  had  become  opportunists,  giving,  if  not  sanction,  sym- 
pathy to  crime,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  power  and  place  at 
the  expense  of  great  principles. 

With  this  the  speeches  of  the  recess  were  brought  to  a  close. 
The  Liberal  Unionists  had,  as  usual,  and  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  their  prolonged  existence,  kept  themselves  most  promi- 
nently before  the  country.  The  Government  had  practically  left 
the  task  of  defending  its  policy  to  llr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Goschen, 
both  of  whom  had  crossed  the  border  to  counteract,  if  possible, 
in  some  degree,  the  results  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  cam- 
paign. The  adherents  of  the  latter  had  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  their  prospects,  for  even  their  opponents  had  on 
several  occasions  alluded  to  a  possible  shifting  of  the  majority  at 
the  next  general  election.  It  was  therefore  to  hasten  this  test  of 
public  opinion  that  the  Gladstonian  Liberals  were  striving  their 
utmost ;  and  by  many  impartial  judges  it  was  thought  it  was 
not  impossible  that  the  Government  might  be  forced  to  dissolve 
Parliament  in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  activity  of  the  Glad- 
stonian candidates  in  all  parts  of  the  country  w-as  evidence  that 
this  belief  was  shared  by  the  party  managers  ;  and  it  was  with 
more  than  usual  satisfaction  that  the  Opposition  were  looking 
forward  to  the  re-assembling  of  a  Parliament  which  would  bear 
witness  to  the  impotency  of  the  Government. 

An  unforeseen  catastrophe  was  to  change  the  face  of  politics. 
Just  a  week  before  Parliament  re-assembled  a  suit  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  instituted  by  Captain  0*Shea  against  his  wife  and  Mr. 
Parnell,  came  on  for  hearing.  It  had  been  very  generally  believed 
that  Mr.  Parnell  would  emerge  from  the  suit  as  satisfactorily  as 
he  had  done  from  his  previous  experience  of  the  English  courts. 
To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  he  offered  no  defence,  beyond  a 
general  denial,  and  was,  moreover,  unrepresented  by  counsel. 
The  trial  under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  limited  to 
the  production  of  necessary  evidence,  chiefly  documentary,  by 
which  the  petitioner  would  establish  his  case.  For  some  cause, 
however,  which  did  not  transpire,  recriminatory  charges  against 
Captain  O'Shea  had  been  introduced  into  his  wife's  general 
denial  of  the  charges  brought  agamst  her.  The  case  was  there- 
fore opened  up  ex  parte,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence 
was  taken  in  support  of  the  i)otitioner's  case,  and  in  rebuttal  of 
the  charges  made  against  his  honour  and  good  faith.  The  trial 
was  in  this  way  protracted  to  the  second  day  (Nov.  17),  when 
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the  Judge  in  Ordinary  pronounced  a  decree  in  favour  of  the 
petitioner,  against  whom  the  counter-charge  of  connivance  alto- 
gether broke  down. 

Amongst  the  other  events  of  the  recess  should  be  recorded  the 
interest  aroused  by  "  General "  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
by  an  appeal  for  a  million  pounds  to  rescue  the  "  submerged 
tenth  '*  of  the  population  of  London.  He  subsequently  reduced 
his  demand  for  a  tentative  effort  to  100,000Z.  to  start  with,  and 
an  income  of  30,000Z.  a  year.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  criti- 
cism which  his  scheme  attracted  from  those  practically  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  before  the  close  of  the  year 
at  least  three  quarters  of  the  amount  had  been  promised,  and 
nearly  half  paid.  His  proposal,  which  he  elaborated  in  a  book 
intitled  In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way  Out,  was  to  estabUsh, 
in  the  first  place,  shelters  to  which  the  hungry  and  workless 
might  turn  at  any  moment.  In  connection  with  these  labour 
yards  or  factories  would  be  established,  where  the  inmates  could 
be  employed  on  rough  and  simple  work,  such  as  chopping  wood, 
making  mats,  sewing  sacks,  &c.,  and  when  they  had  done  four- 
pennyworth  of  work — the  value  of  their  night's  lodging — they 
would  be  free  to  go  and  seek  work  elsewhere ;  but  as  long  as  they 
wished  to  remain  and  were  willing  to  work  no  pressure  would  be 
put  upon  them,  A  Labour  Bureau  for  the  registration  of  un- 
organised labour  of  the  district  in  which  was  the  shelter  was 
also  to  be  established,  and  in  connection  it  was  proposed  to  form 
a  Household  Salvage  Corps,  which  would  collect  from  home  to 
home  broken  victuals,  old  clothes,  &c.  The  Eefuge  (for  fallen 
women),  the  Shelter,  the  Labour  Factory,  the  Household  Salvage 
Brigade,  and  the  Labom-  Bureau  would  together  form  what 
General  Booth  called  the  City  Colony.  In  addition  to  the  crea- 
tion of  this  centre,  he  proposed  to  obtain  the  best  land  he  could 
get — or,  failing  that,  waste  land — with  convenient  access  to  the 
best  markets  of  the  world.  Here  he  would  establish  the  second 
stage  of  his  operations,  and,  under  the  title  of  the  Farm  Colony, 
train  emigrants  and  at  the  same  time  cultivate  immense  market 
gardens.  To  this  colony  the  picked  workers,  after  a  period  of 
probation  in  the  Salvation  Factory  or  Labour  Yard,  would  be 
drafted.  They  would  be  under  the  constant  direction  of  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  and  associated  with  a  number  of  its  mem- 
bers. They  w^ould  have  to  put  up  their  own  shanties,  make 
their  own  bricks,  and  build  their  own  houses;  they  would  be 
supplied  with  seeds  and  implements,  and  would  have  to  work  for 
their  lodgings  and  rations — and  nothing  else.  Finally,  as  the 
complement  of  the  whole  scheme,  he  proposed  to  establish  the 
*'  Over  the  Sea  "  Colony,  to  which  those  who  had  proved  them- 
selves capable  and  willing  workmen  at  the  Farm  Colony  would 
be  drafted.  In  anticipation  of  this  he  proposed  to  take  estates 
in  the  colonies,  in  South  Africa  for  preference,  and  have  them 
laid  out  and  made  ready  for  the  advent  of  the  colonists,  who 
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would  be  sent  over,  as  far  as  possihle,  in  families,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  wronehin^T  of  home  tics.  Hero  ns  elsewhere,  on  board  ship  and 
in  the  colony,  tried  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  would  work 
with  and  encourage  the  new-eomers  ;  and  in  this  way  General 
Booth  believed  that  he  would  l)e  able  to  overcome  the  hitherto 
insuperable  difficulties  which  had  attended  the  emigration  of  the 
paui)er  labour  of  our  great  cities. 

The  partial  eclipse  of  ifr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  reputation  by  the 
reports  of  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Emin  Relief  Expedi- 
tion was  among  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  autumn.     The  dis- 
tinguished exphu'er's  star  had  reaclu^l  its  aj)ogee  on  the  day  of 
his  marriage  in  "Westminster  Abbey,   under  conditions  of  un- 
wonted display  and  pul)Iic  interest.    During  the  succeeding  weeks 
he  was  forced,  by  a  return  of  African  fever,  to  withdraw  from  the 
festivities  of  which  public  bodies  as  well  as  distinguished  perscms 
were  desirous  to  make  him  the  hero.     But  during  this  interval 
the  legal  delay  upon  which  Jlr.  Stanley  had  insisted  before  any 
of  his  companions  should  publish  their  accounts  of  the  expedition 
was  rapidly  running  out.     Before  it  had  reached  its  term,  stories 
began  to  get  abroatl  that  the  charges  which  Mr.  Stanley  had  in 
gentTal  terms  preferred  against  the  Bear  Cohnnn  were  not  alto- 
gether warranted,  and  that  tlu^  leader  had,  in  his  marches  and 
counter-marches,  some  other  motive  in  view  besides  the  rescue 
of  Emin  Pasha,  concerning  whose  safety  he  showed  himself  by 
no  means  eager  to  take  ])reei[)itate  action.     It  was,  moreover, 
openly  asserte<l  in  signed  letters  addressed  to  the  Timrst  that  the 
primary  ol>ject  of  the  expedition  throughout  had  been  the  pro- 
motion of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  (which  was  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  Emin  Belief  Connnittee)  and  the  purchase 
of  ivory.    A  little  later,  the  surviving  ollicers  of  the  Bear  Column, 
and  the  representatives  of  those  who  had  (Hed  during  the  exj)e- 
dition,   found    themselves    free    to   defend    tliemselves   from    the 
charge?^  nf  misconduct  which  Mr.  Stanley  had  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly lai«l  at  tluir  door.     Mr.  Troup  and  Mr.  Herbert  "Ward 
MipiMirted  in  almost  all  tlu  ir  important  ])articulars  the  diaries 
kipt  i»y  Maj<a-  Barttelot  ami  Mr.  Jameson.     !Mr.  Stanley  at  this 
time  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  America  on  a  lecturitig  tour; 
but  before  ;:<»ing,  and,  as  it  wt  re,  to  discredit  any  statement  which 
nn'j^hl  be  made  during  his  al»M  nee,  he  proclaimed,  through  the 
Tnin.<  and  reporter^,  his   knowledge  of  atrocious  crimes  never 
iK-fore  nn*nlioned  by  him  whi«h  ha<l  been  perpitrated  in  his  al)- 
sence  early  in   the   vrar   Isss  by  Major  Barttelot,  cimnnanding 
the  Bear  Colunni,  and  by  Mr.  Jameson,  the  second  in  connnand. 
According  to  this  version,  the  hideous  disasters  of  the  Bear 
rolnnni,  it>  failure  to  advance  through  the  Aruwhimi  Eorest,  its 
twilve  nronth>*  d«  la\,  thi'  diath  of  so  nianv  carriers  from  disease 
an<l  starvation,  and   the   lo->i  of  the  stores  intended  for  Emin 
I'asha,  Were  not   in  anv  wav  attributable  to  Mr.  Stanl<v's  mis- 
management.     When,  in  Augu>t  iHss,  Mr.  Stanley  reache<l  the 
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wasted  remnant  of  the  Eear  Column  at  Yambuya  Camp,  Mr. 
Bonny  was  the  sole  remaining  European  ofl&cer ;  and  in  his  pub- 
lished account  of  the  dismal  state  of  affairs  Mr.  Stanley  especially 
exempted  Mr.  Bonny  from   any  blame.     It  was  therefore   not 
surprising,  when  criticism  dealt  somewhat  freely  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  expedition  as  now  brought  forward,  that  Mr.  Bonny 
should  take  his  chiefs  part.     He  told  the  world,  therefore,  that 
his  superior  officer,  Major  Barttelot,  had  been  a  raging  maniac 
who  ran  about  the  camp  kicking,  stabbing,  beating  men  and  chil- 
dren, who  sought  to  poison  an  Arab  chief,  and  who  was  shot  by 
th  e  husband  of  a  native  woman  whom  he  had  savagely  assaulted. 
These  stories,  however,  it  now  appeared,  had  not  been  told  to 
Mr.  Stanley  by  Mr.  Bonny  until  the  eve  of  the  former's  depar- 
ture for  America — apparently  just  in  time  to  be  made  use  of  in 
order  to  discredit  Major  Barttelot's  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
disaster.    Major  Barttelot's  letters  and  diaries  up  to  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death  showed  him  to  be  perfectly  sane  and  self- 
preserved  ;  and  none  of  his  white  colleagues,  except  Mr.  Bonny, 
had  ever  known  him  commit  acts  unworthy  of  an  English  officer 
and  gentleman.     Moreover,  it  appeared  from  a  comparison  of 
dates  that  Mr.  Bonny  alone   had  been  in  charge  of  the  Eear 
Column  during  the  seven  weeks  previous  to  Mr.  Stanley's  arrival, 
except  from  July  17  to  19,  when  Major  Barttelot  was  murdered 
at  the  Yambuya  CamjD.     On  July  22  Mr.  Jameson  arrived,  and 
during  his  three  days'  stay  made  full  inquiries  into  the  circum- 
stances of  Barttelot's  death,  and  left  having  satisfied  himself 
that  that  officer's  conduct  had  been  blameless. 

It  thus  seemed  necessary  to  discredit  Mr.  Jameson  also,  and 
a  week  or  two  later  Mr.  Stanley  repeated  as  substantially  correct 
a  hideous  story  told  by  a  Syrian  interpreter,  Assad  Farran,  who 
had  actually  retracted  the  story  of  his  own  accord.  According 
to  the  version  which  Mr.  Stanley  allowed  to  go  forth,  Mr.  Jameson, 
a  man  of  education  and  refined  tastes,  had  deliberately  purchased 
a  child  and  handed  her  over  to  a  gang  of  cannibals  to  be  killed 
and  eaten  in  order  to  gratify  his  morbid  curiosity ;  whilst  with 
regard  to  Major  Barttelot  he  stated  on  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Bonny,  who  had  heard  the  story  from  a  Zanzibari,  that  Major 
Barttelot  had  killed  a  little  boy-attendant  by  kicking  him  on  the 
head.  If  these  two  stories  were  believed  both  Mr.  Jameson  and 
Major  Barttelot  would  have  been  disqualified  from  bearing  witness 
against  Mr.  Stanley's  proceedings.  The  English  pubUc,  however, 
did  not  easily  accept  Mr.  Stanley's  version,  more  especially  as  it 
came  out  that  at  the  cannibal  feast  Tippoo  Tib  was  either  actually 
present,  or  within  immediate  reach,  and  it  was  to  Tippoo  Tib 
that,  on  Mr.  Stanley's  instigation,  the  Government  of  the  Upper 
Congo  had  been  assigned.  But  Tippoo  Tib  was  the  most  im- 
portant dealer  in  the  ivory  which  it  had  been  the  object  of  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  and  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  secure,  and 
the  public  drew  its  own  conclusions  from  the  special  favour  which 
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Mr.  Stanley  aoconlcil  to  the  most  l>riital  slavo-huntor  in  Central 
Africa,  in  contrast  with  the  tardy  imli^niation  with  which  ho 
affected  to  denounce  the  apocryphal  charges  against  his  own 
officers,  who  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  tliemrii'lvis. 

Scarcely  less  dramatic  was  the  financial  collapse  of  the  great 
house  of  the  Barings,  whirh  for  several  generations  liad  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  Engli>li  enterprise.  For  some  time  the  lirm 
had  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  tlie  fruitful  lield  for  invistnient 
offered  by  the  South  American  liepuMics,  especially  the  Argentina. 
The  steady  flow  of  industrious  and  thriftv  colonists,  chietlv  from 
Northern  Italy,  had  rapidly  developi'd  tlie  resources  of  a  fertile 
country  enjoying  a  temperate  climate.  Vnfortiuiately  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  was  the  ruin  of  its  )  ankers.  Kmholdeiied 
by  early  successes,  and  encouraged  l»v  ,l  corrupt  (iovcrnment, 
European  linanciers  were  ahvavs  nadv  to  linil  moni'V  for  everv 
form  of  Argentine  security.  At  Ih'st  tlie  public  supported  as 
speculations  or  investments  the  undertakings  brought  out  under 
the  auspices  of  a  house  so  well  established  as  that  of  the  r>arings  ; 
but  hy  degrees  this  feeUng  of  contidence  began  to  wane,  and 
the  firm  f(mnd  itself  connnitted  to  large  payments,  to  meet  which 
the  public  would  subscribe  little  or  nothing.  Tnnibles  an>se  in 
the  Argentine  llepublie :  President  CVlnian,  the  most  notoriously 
corrupt  member  of  the  Administration,  was  violently  displaced  ; 
but  its  credit  was  hopelessly  shaken.  Thi-  premium  on  gold 
advanced  to  more  than  two  liundred  per  cent,  in  a  few  days; 
and  the  country  was  plunged  almost  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy. 
In  the  I'nited  States  also  a  linancial  panic  of  more  than  usual 
intensity  and  duration  rendered  the  course  of  business  ditlicult, 
and  made  manv  kimls  of  securities  practically  unsaleable,  and  in 
these  Messrs.  l>aring  an<l  their  corres]>ondents  wi  re  concerned. 
In  New  York  numerous  tirms  of  standing  and  wealth  suddenly 
found  themselves  unabjr  to  meet  tli<ir  engagiinunts,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  insecurity  sj>read  fn»ni  one  Stock  Kxchange  to 
another.  As  earlv  as  Julv  the  position  bad  Immii  about  as  bad  as  it 
Well  could  be  for  speculators  (b  peuileni  on  borrowed  money.  In 
ailditinn,  there  was  wiaknt-s  in  Wall  Slnctand  in  IJerhn,  so  that 
the  only  external  support  t<»  ]«ri«*e>  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
was  Paris.  Paris  was,  fMrtunnteiv,  \irv  strong:  but  the  French 
buyin;^  was  chieilv  coiitiin  d  to  *' ini«  rnati«»nal "  securitio,  and 
till-  .-rcurities  owned  bv  tin-  piijdr  wlio  were  in  want  of  money 
in  August  were  not  of  ibis  clas>,  being  mostly  such  as  were  dealt 
in  on  the  Lnn<lnn  and  New  York  markets.  As  soon  as  prices 
began  to  ;^'ive  way  under  M«  >srs.  Uarin.^'s  first  sales  speculators 
bt '^Mii  to  disinvtr  that  tliev  nut  with  diMiculties  in  providing 
fresh  **c(»ver"  for  till' loans  tin  v  had  taken.  Hankers  asked  to 
liave  **niar;^in-  "  that  bad  run  <»lt'  (»wing  to  the  dedint^  in  prices 
luad*'  up,  and  if  this  re'|U« -t  wa-  not  co:iiplii<l  with  th<y  in  some 
case-*  tb  niaipb  d  that  the  slock  slionM  be  sold  and  the  transaction 
closed,  thus  slill  further  depretjsiiig  prices.     Those  who  could 
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provide  fresh  "  cover  "  did  so ;  but  they  were  few,  most  people 
having  already  used  their  resources  up  to  the   hilt.     During 
September  the  fall  in  prices,  and  certain  other  signs,  combined 
with  the  growing  dearness  of  money,  produced  a  state  of  unde- 
fined apprehension.     Vague  rumours  of  "  difficulties  "  began  to 
circulate,  and  more  than  one  great  firm  besides  that  which  was 
really  affected  had  their  names  mentioned  in   a  manner  the 
reverse  of  pleasant,  the  names  of  those  connected  with  South 
American  business  being,  naturally,  the  most  freely  used,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  Argentine  affairs  since  the  revolutionary  out- 
break in  the  summer.     It  was  not  till  early  in  October,  however, 
that  anything  definite  became  known  as  to  who  among  the  many 
suspected  were  actually  in  difficulties,  and  even  then  what  came 
out  was  far  short  of  the  facts.     At  the  time,  however,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  position  of  a  wealthy  speculator  who  had  committed, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  errors  which  Messrs.  Baring  com- 
mitted on  a  colossal  scale  was  a  severe  shock  to  the  city.     His 
position  was  a  sufficiently  serious  matter  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
thfe  person  in  question  having  formidably  large  accounts  open  in 
American  railway  securities.     A  committee  was  formed  to  look 
into  his  position,  and  a  powerful  syndicate  took  over  his  securities 
and  sold  a  large  portion  of  such  as  were  readily  marketable. 
They  were  obliged  to  keep  a  good  deal  of  stock  which  could  not 
be  sold,  and  they  had  also  to  prepare  to  meet  the  maturing  of 
large  options  for  which  this  speculator  had  taken  money,  as  well 
as  to  arrange  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  his  underwriting 
commitments.      This   episode,  however,   was   almost  forgotten 
owing  to   subsequent   events ;  but   the   situation  was   enough 
to  produce  serious  anxiety,  and  it  was  an  extreme  type  of  the 
condition  of  a  good  many  other  people  who  were  under  greater 
commitments   than   their   resources   justified.     At   length  the 
crisis   arrived.     The  Bank  raised   (Nov.   13)  the  rate  of  dis- 
count to  6  per  cent.,  and  almost  simultaneously  Messrs.  Baring 
were  called  upon  to  meet  certain  commitments  in  respect  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Harbour  and  Water  Works,  an  enterprise  in  which 
the  investing  public  had  shown  but  little  interest.     The  require- 
ments of  this  undertaking  would  not  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  disturbed  the  ordinary  course  of  business.     The 
condition  of  the  money  market  obliged  the  firm  to  lay  a  state- 
ment  (Nov.   14)    of  its   affairs  before   the   Bank  of    England 
directors.     The  Governor,  Mr.  Wm.  Lidderdale,  realised  that  to 
allow  the  suspension  of  so  great  a  house  would  be  a  disastrous 
blow  not  only  to  Enghsh  credit  but  to  financial  business  through- 
out Europe  and  America,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  agreed  to 
undertake  the  liquidation  of  Messrs.  Baring's  affairs  by  means 
of  a  committee  of  supervision.     The  liabilities  of  the  firm  on 
that  day  stood  at  about  22,000,000Z.,  against  which  were  liquid 
assets  immediately  available  of  15,000,000Z.,  whilst  the  personal 
estates  of  the  partners  were  valued  at  about  11,000,000Z.     The 
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Bank  of  England,  supported  by  the  leading  Joint  Stock  Banks 
discount  houses  and  a  few  leading  firms,  agreed  to  subscribe  a 
guarantee  fund,  lasting  for  three  years,  during  which  it  was 
hoped  that  the  w^hole  of  the  assets  of  the  Baring  firm  should  be 
satisfactorily  reahsed,  and  subscribers  to  this  fund  to  upwards  of 
16,000,000/.  were  immediately  announced.  Meanwhile  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  3,000,000/.  in  gold  was  obtained  from  the  Bank 
of  France,  in  addition  to  a  large  sum  from  Eussia,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  daily  business.  By  this  prudence  the  firm  was 
saved  from  a  disastrous  bankruptcy,  and  the  country  from  a 
panic  which  would  probably  involve  the  ruin  of  thousands  of 
innocent  investors. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Struggle  for  the  Irish  Ijeadership— Opening  of  Parliament — 
The  Winter  Session — The  Collapse  of  the  Opposition — Lord  Salisbury  in  Rossen- 
dale — The  Bassetlaw  Election-  Mr.  Gladstone's  Speeches  —  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  the  Political  Situation — State  of  Parties 
at  the  Close  of  the  Year. 

Before  the  close  of  the  summer  session  the  Government  had 
intimated  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  busmesd  which 
nvould  be  brought  forward  when  Parliament  met  in  November. 
Coupled  with  this  announcement  was  the  hint  that  they  would 
use  their  influence  to  make  substantial  progress  with  both  the 
Tithes  Bill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill  before  adjourning  for  the 
Christmas  recess.  On  various  occasions  during  the  autumn 
members  of  the  Opposition  had  ridiculed  the  pretensions  of  the 
Ministry  to  control  the  limits  of  debate,  and  had  thinly  veiled 
their  intention  of  retarding  as  far  as  possible  the  course  of  legis- 
lation. The  organs  of  the  Opposition,  echoing  their  party 
leaders,  also  declared  that  even  if  the  House  sat  until  Christmas 
Eve  it  would  have  made  but  little  progress  with  the  real  business 
of  the  session.  On  all  sides  Ministers  were  warned  that  they 
would  have  to  reckon  with  diffuse  discussion,  and  the  only  advice 
which  their  friends  could  offer  was  that  they  should  possess  their 
Bouls  in  patience.  The  course  of  events  was  to  show  that  friends 
and  foes  were  aUke  mistaken. 

Just  a  week  before  Parliament  reassembled  Mr.  Parnell  was, 
as  already  stated,  found  guilty  of  adultery  with  Mrs.  O'Shea,  the 
wife  of  a  gentleman  w^ho  had  for  some  years  been  his  colleague 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  played  an  important  political 
role  during  the  time  Mr,  Parnell  had  been  in  prison  at  Kilmain- 
ham,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  issued  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  where  no  defence  is  forth- 
coming, the  proceedings  in  the  Divorce  Court  are  often  purely 
formal,  and  the  matter  is  despatched  without  speeches  or  oral 
evidence.  But  in  the  present  case  counter-charges  of  connivance 
and  condonation  enabled  the  SoUcitor-General  (Sir  E.  Clarke), 
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who  appeared  for  Captain  O'Shea,  to  make  a  long  statement  as 
to  the  relations  which  had  existed  for  many  years  between  his 
client's  wife  and  Mr.  Parnell,  and  this  statement  was  subse- 
quently supported  by  evidence  of  which  the  credibility  was  not 
called  in  question  by  cross-examination.  The  outcome  of  this 
course  was  to  show  that  for  years  Mr.  Parnell  had  resorted  to 
every  device  and  subterfuge  to  conceal  from  the  man  he  con- 
tinued to  call  his  friend  the  dishonour  he  had  inflicted  upon  him. 
The  facts  as  substantiated  revealed  a  course  of  conduct  more 
than  usually  base,  and  proved  Mr.  Parnell  to  be  wholly  without 
sense  of  honour  or  truthfulness. 

The  result  of  the  trial  came  like  a  thunderclap  on  those  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Parnell,  English  and  Irish,  who  had  believed  that 
the  trial  was  only  another  instance  of  the  "  \dle  conspiracy  which 
had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  Mr.  ParnelFs  character  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Irish  cause."  It  was  perhaps  only  natural  that 
the  Times  might  feel  some  slight  satisfaction  in  seeing  held  up 
to  obloquy  the  man  to  expose  whose  character  it  had  taken  such 
a  heavy  responsibihty  and  had  paid  such  an  enormous  penalty. 
It  therefore  at  once  endeavoured  to  bring  home  to  Mr.  Parnell's 
political  associates  that  the  termination  of  the  case  had  a  direct 
and  more  material  bearing  on  Mr.  Parnell's  past  and  future 
position  in  public  life.  **  No  statesman  asph'ing  to  control  a 
powerful  party,  and  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  office,  could 
survive  the  blow  of  having  such  a  charge  proved  against  him  in 
open  court.  The  Gladstonians  and  the  Parnellite  party  may,  if 
they  Uke,  ignore  the  finding  of  the  Divorce  Court  and  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Justice  Butt  as  they  pretended  to  ignore  the  report  of  the 
Special  Commission,  but  they  cannot  prevent  the  British  public 
from  drawing  its  own  conclusion."  The  Standard  insisted,  in 
more  emphatic  terms,  on  the  absoJute  unfitness  of  Mr.  Parnell 
to  resume  his  parhamentary  position  as  leader  of  the  Irish  Home 
Eulers.  "  His  position,"  it  wrote,  "  has  become,  indeed,  un- 
tenable, and  if  Mr.  Parnell  remains  blind  to  the  fatal  disability 
under  which  he  labours  means  must  be  found  for  forcing  the 
truth  upon  his  apprehension.  The  Gladstonian  party  have  gone 
to  deplorable  lengths  already  in  countenancing  scandals  for 
which  only  the  defence  of  revolutionary  expediency  could  be  set 
up ;  but  they  will  court  moral  destruction  for  themselves  if  they 
continue  to  maintain  even  political  intimacy  with  one  who  rests 
under  so  grave  and  so  ineffaceable  a  stigma." 

The  provincial  papers.  Unionist  and  Conservative,  were  prac- 
tically unanimous  that  Mr.  Parnell's  career  as  a  political  leader 
must  be  brought  to  a  close.  The  Gladstonian  organs,  on  the  other 
hand,  whilst  admitting  the  serious  nature  of  the  case,  declined 
to  identify  the  Irish  Home  Eule  cause  with  the  Irish  Home  Bule 
leader.  "Every  argument  for  Home  Bule,"  wrote  the  Daili/ 
News,  "  would  remain,  even  though  all  its  existing  representatives 
withdrew  from  the  field.     If  it  were  needful  to  take  away  our 
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confidence  from  its  most  prominent  advocates,  our  complete  trust 
in  a  principle  which  has  proved  its  safety  and  adaptability  all 
round  the  world  would  not  be  in  any  way  affected.  Political 
principles,  and  the  parties  that  are  formed  on  them  and  vitaHsed 
by  them,  are  independent  of  the  accidents  of  individual  leader- 
ship. Even  should  a  leader  step  aside,  there  are  others  who  will 
fill  his  place.'* 

The  Manchester  Guardian  gave  a  less  doubtful  sound,  and, 
whilst  regretting  the  permanent  stain  upon  the  character  of  a 
great  man,  asked,  "  Is  the  discredit  attaching  to  Mr.  Parnell 
such  as  to  render  him  an  impossible  associate  for  honourable 
men  and  for  a  pohtical  party  which  respects  itself  ?  We  fail  to 
see  that,  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards  which  govern  our 
estimate  of  public  men,  Mr.  Parnell  must  be  drummed  out  of 
political  life."  On  the  other  liand,  the  not  less  distinctly  Glad- 
stonian  Leeds  Mercury  declared  that,  whatever  the  consequences, 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cause  of  Ireland  if 
he  should  continue  to  occupy  his  present  position. 

The  Irish  papers,  however,  almost  without  exception,  de- 
clared for  Mr.  Parnell,  and  indignantly  refused  to  discuss  even 
the  iwssibility  of  his  retirement  from  the  leadership  of  the  Home 
Bule  party.  Various  branches  of  the  National  League,  Town 
Comicils,  and  Corporations  passed  resolutions  of  unabated  con- 
fidence. Among  the  Opposition  leaders  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Morley  were  the  first  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  Irish  to  choose 
their  own  leader,  and  were  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  their 
personal  feelings  and  wishes  to  this  crucial  test  of  their  Home 
Bule  principles,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the 
party  leader.  Mr.  Labouchere,  through  his  paper  Truths  gave 
expression  to  the  views  of  the  Eadical  wing.  He  not  only  de- 
clared that  it  was  not  for  the  English  to  decide  who  was  to  be 
the  Irish  leader,  but,  regarding  Mr.  Parnell  as  one  of  the  ablest 
parliamentarians  of  the  time,  he  urged  that  it  would  be  strange 
folly  to  quarrel  with  a  skilled  leader  while  the  battle  was  still 
being  fought. 

But,  as  each  day  brought  fresh  evidence  that  the  English 
Nonconformists  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  formed  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  were  altogether  opposed 
to  these  subtle  distinctions,  the  leaders  found  it  advisable  to 
modify  their  views,  and  the  Speaker,  which  was  believed  to  re- 
flect these  views,  some  days  later  wrote :  **  Is  there  any  reason 
why  those  who  are  naturally  indignant  with  Mr.  Parnell  should 
pour  forth  threats  against  the  Irish  people  if  they  refuse  to 
desert  him  at  a  great  crisis  in  their  own  fate  ?  Who  has  given 
any  of  us  the  right  to  judge  our  fellows  upon  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  legitimate,  in  pursuit  of  great  public  ends,  to  accept 
the  aid  of  persons  of  doubtful  private  life  ?  If  Mr.  Parnell 
would  consent  to  efface  himself,  and  if  his  followers  in  Ireland 
would  agree  to  choose  another  leader,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
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the  best  course  that  could  be  adopted  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
English  Liberalism  are  concerned." 

The  course  which  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  intended  to 
take  had  been  equally  clearly  indicated,  for  Mr.  Healy,  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  Sexton,  and  others  had  hurried  over  to  Dublin, 
and  at  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting  (Nov.  20)  had 
declared  their  unabated  confidence  in  their  leader.  Up  to  this 
moment,  how^ever,  the  Irish  clergy  and  bishops  had  given  no 
indication  of  their  views,  and  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
alone,  among  the  prominent  leaders  of  Irish  opinion,  to  say  in 
his  paper.  The  Labour  Worldy  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Parnell  being 
a  Protestant  placed  him  under  no  responsibility  to  the  Catholic 
people,  whom  he  was  leading.  "  This  crisis,*'  wrote  Mr.  Davitt, 
"  has  been  brought  about  by  no  other  agency  than  that  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  own  conduct ;  and  we  say  emphatically  that  both  Irish 
and  British  Home  Kulers  have  a  right  to  look  to  him,  and  to  him 
alone,  to  deliver  the  cause  of  which  he  has  been  until  now  the 
trusted  leader  from  the  deadliest  peril  by  which  it  has  yet  been 
assailed,  Mr.  Parnell  is  called  upon  to  make  a  sacrifice,  a  com- 
paratively small  one,  in  return  for  the  many  sacrifices  which  the 
most  confiding  and  generous  jDcople  who  ever  followed  a  political 
leader  have  made  for  him.  He  is  called  upon  to  study,  not  his 
own  political  future,  not  the  exigencies  of  the  party  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  but  he  must  consider  what  is  the  best  course  for  him 
to  adopt  in  the  interests  of  Home  Kule  in  Great  Britain.  We 
say  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  what  this  course  should 
be.  He  is  urged  by  the  highest  considerations  that  could  appeal 
to  a  leader  to  efface  himself  for  a  brief  period  from  public  life 
until  the  time  which  the  law  requires  to  elapse  before  a  divorced 
woman  can  marry  enables  him  to  come  back,  having  paid  the 
penalty  which  the  public  sentiment  rightly  inflicts  for  such  trans- 
gressions as  his." 

The  English  Nonconformists  and  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
were  also  prompt  in  making  known  their  feelings,  and  pronounced 
with  no  uncertain  sound  their  determination  not  to  work  for  Irish 
Home  Eule  in  company  with  Mr.  Parnell,  No  party  leader 
would  be  more  skilful  in  measuring  the  force  and  value  of  popular 
sentiment  than  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  views 
he  had  expressed  in  Midlothian,  he  bowed  before  the  storm,  and 
forthwith  hurried  in  the  direction  to  which  his  supporters  pointed. 
Eumours  began  to  fly  about  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  expressed 
in  some  undefined  way  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Parnell  ought  no 
longer  to  remain  leader  of  the  Irish  party :  but  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  nothing  was  known  as  to  the  means 
he  had  adopted  to  enforce  his  views. 

In  accordance  with  custom,  the  Irish  Nationalist  members 
met  on  the  opening  day  (Nov.  22)  in  one  of  the  largest  Com- 
mittee Booms  (No.  15)  attached  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  Irish  members,  and  Mr.  Parnell, 
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on  entering,  was  most  cordially  received  by  his  colleagues.  The 
chair  was  formally  taken  by  Mr.  Eichard  Power  (Waterford  City), 
the  senior  whip  of  the  party ;  and  after  some  formal  business 
Mr.  Pamell  was  unanimously  elected  chairman,  not  a  word  being 
said  by  anyone  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  step  which  was  being 
thus  taken,  and  although  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  had  received — 
and  according  to  one  account  had  handed  to  Mr.  Parnell — the 
following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Morloy,  on  the  day  before 
Parliament  assembled : — 

"  1  Carlton  Gardens.  Nov.  24,  1890. 

**  My  Dear  Morley, — Having  arrived  at  a  certain  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  continuance  at  the  present  moment  of  Mr. 
ParnelFs  leadership  of  the  Irish  party,  I  have  seen  Mr.  McCarthy, 
on  my  arrival  in  town,  and  have  inquired  from  him  whether  I 
was  likely  to  receive  from  Mr.  Parnell  himself  any  communication 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  McCarthy  replied  that  he  was  unable  to 
give  me  any  information  on  the  subject. 

"  I  mentioned  to  him  that  in  1882,  after  the  terrible  murder 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Mr.  Parnell,  although  totally  removed  from 
any  idea  of  responsibility,  had  spontaneously  written  to  me  and 
offered  to  take  the  Chiltern  Hundreds — an  oft'er  much  to  his 
honour,  but  one  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  decline. 

"While  clinging  to  the  hope  of  communication  from  Mr. 
Pamell,  to  whomsoever  addressed,  I  thought  it  necessary,  view- 
ing the  arrangements  for  the  commencement  of  the  session  to- 
morrow, to  acquaint  Mr.  McCarthy  with  the  conclusion  at  which, 
after  using  all  the  means  of  observation  and  reflection  in  my 
power,  I  had  myself  arrived.  It  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
splendid  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  his  country,  his 
continuance  at  the  present  moment  in  the  leadership  would  be 
productive  of  consequences  disastrous  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  cause  of  Ireland. 

"  I  think  I  may  be  warranted  in  asking  you  so  far  to  expand 
the  conclusion  I  have  given  above  as  to  add  that  the  continuance 
I  speak  of  would  not  only  plaet^  many  hearty  and  effective  friends 
of  the  Irish  cause  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment,  but 
would  render  my  retention  of  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party 
— based,  as  it  has  been,  mainly  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  Irish 
cause — almost  a  nullity.  Tliis  expression  of  my  views  I  begged 
Mr.  McCarthy  to  regard  as  confidential,  and  not  intended  for  his 
colleagues  generally,  if  he  found  that  Mr.  Parnell  contemplated 
spontaneous  action;  but  I  also  begged  that  he  would  make 
known  to  the  Irish  party,  at  their  meeting  to-morrow  afternoon, 
that  such  was  my  conclusion,  if  he  shoukl  find  that  Mr.  Parnell 
had  not  in  contemplaticm  any  step  of  the  nature  indicated. 

"  I  now  write  to  you,  in  case  Mr.  McCartliy  should  be  unable 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Parnell,  as  1  understand  you  may 
possibly  have  an  openhig  to-morrow  through  another  channel. 
Should  you  have  such  an  openhig,  I  beg  you  to  make  known  to 
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Mr.  Parnell  the  conclusion  itself  which  I  have  stated  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  letter.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  put  it  in  terms 
simple  and  direct,  much  as  I  should  have  desired,  had  it  lain 
within  my  power,  to  alleviate  the  personal  nature  of  the 
situation. 

**  As  respects  the  manner  of  conveying  what  my  public  duty 
has  made  it  an  obligation  to  say,  I  rely  entirely  on  your  good 
feeling,  tact,  and  judgment. — Believe  me.  sincerely  yours, 

"  (Signed)        W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P." 

When  the  contents  of  this  letter  became  known  to  the  body 
of  Irish  Nationalist  members,  a  stormy  scene  ensued.  Mr.  J. 
McCarthy  {Londonderry  City)  was  loudly  blamed  for  having  kept 
his  colleagues  in  ignorance  of  so  important  a  document ;  but  that 
gentleman  explained  that  it  was  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  desire  that 
the  letter  should  be  regarded  as  confidential,  if  it  seemed  that 
Mr.  Parnell  contemplated  spontaneous  action.  Mr.  McCarthy 
urged  that  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  he,  in  common  with  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  believed  that  after  receiving  what  was 
practically  a  vote  of  confidence  Mr.  Parnell  would  have  intimated 
his  determination  to  take  no  active  part  in  political  life  for  some 
months.  After  a  prolonged  discussion  a  requisition  was  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  party  calling  upon  Mr.  Parnell  to 
summon  another  meeting  to  consider  the  situation  as  now 
defined.  To  this  Mr.  Parnell  consented,  but  postponing  it  for 
some  days  ;  and  in  the  meantime  announcing  through  his  organ, 
the  Freeman's  Journal,  his  intention  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  requesting  them  meanwhile  to  suspend  their 
judgment  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  Parnell  did  not  keep  the  public  long  in  suspense  as  to 
his  intentions,  and  it  was  at  once  revealed  that  the  writer's  object 
was  to  revenge  himself  on  Mr.  Gladstone  personally,  and  to 
make  the  task  of  obtaining  Irish  Home  Eule  impossible  for  his 
successor.  Mr.  Parnell  commenced  by  declaring  that,  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  a  section  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  having  been  sapped  by  the  wirepullers  of  the  Liberal  party, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  as  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  to 
take  counsel  with  the  Irish  people.  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  decision  of  the  Irish 
party  in  their  choice  of  leader,  and  claimed  the  right  of  putting 
a  veto  on  the  choice. 

**  The  threat  in  that  letter,  repeated  so  insolently  on  many 
English  platforms  and  in  numerous  British  newspapers,  that 
unless  Ireland  concedes  this  right  of  veto  to  England  she  will 
indefinitely  postpone  her  chances  of  obtaining  Home  Rule,  com- 
pels me,  while  not  for  one  moment  admitting  the  slightest  pro- 
bability of  such  loss,  to  put  before  you  information  which  until 
now,  so  far  as  my  colleagues  are  concerned,  has  been  solely  in 
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my  possession,  and  which  will  enable  you  to  understand  the 
measure  of  the  loss  with  which  you  are  threatened,  unless  you 
consent  to  throw  me  to  the  English  wolves  now  howling  for  my 
destruction.'' 

Mr.  Parnell  then  went  on  to  say  that  in  response  to  repeated 
requests  he  visited  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  in  November 
1889,  and  received  details  of  the  intended  proposals  with  regard 
to  Home  Eule,  in  the  event  of  the  next  general  election  favour- 
ing the  Liberal  party. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  direct  your 
attention  to  certain  points  of  these  details  which  will  be  generally 
recognised  as  embracing  elements  vital  for  your  information  and 
the  formation  of  your  judgment.  These  vital  points  of  diffi- 
culty may  be  suitably  arranged  and  considered  under  the  following 
heads : — 

"  1st.  The  retention  of  the  Irish  members  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament. 

"2nd.  The  settlement  of  the  land  or  agrarian  difficulty  in 
Ireland. 

"  3rd.  The  control  of  the  Irish  Constabulary. 

"  4th.  The  appointment  of  the  judiciary  (including  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  county  court  judges,  and  resident  magis- 
trates)." 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  the  opinion,  and 
the  unanimous  opinion,  of  his  colleagues  and  himself,  recently 
arrived  at,  after  most  mature  consideration  of  alternative  pro- 
posals, was,  that  in  order  to  conciliate  English  public  opinion  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  Irish  representation  from  103 
to  32,  or,  as  was  subsequently  stated  by  Mr.  Parnell  at  Limerick, 
to  34. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  land  question,  it  was  held  that 
this  was  one  of  the  questions  which  must  be  regarded  as  ques- 
tions reserved  from  the  control  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  but  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  that,  while  he  would 
review  his  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  by  Imperial  legislation 
on  the  lines  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  of  1886,  he  would  not 
undertake  to  put  any  pressure  upon  his  own  side  or  msist  upon 
their  adopting  his  views — in  other  and  shorter  words,  that  the 
Irish  Legislature  was  not  to  be  given  the  power  of  solving  the 
agrarian  difficulty,  and  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  not. 

With  regard  to  the  control  of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  it  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that,  having  regard  to  the  necessity  for 
conciliating  English  public  opinion,  he  and  his  colleagues  felt 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  this  force  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  officers  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  authority 
for  an  indefinite  period,  while  the  funds  for  its  maintenance, 
jDayment,  and  equipment  would  be  compulsorily  provided  out  of 
the  Irish  resources. 
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The  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years  was  suggested  as  the  limit  of 
time  during  which  the  appointment  of  judges,  resident  magistrates, 
&e.,  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  authority. 

On  these  points  Mr.  Parnell  expressed  himself  in  the  course 
of  the  two  hours'  conversation,  "mainly  monopolised  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,"  that  with  the  concession  of  full  powers  to  the  Irish 
Legislature  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by  a  State  of  the 
American  Union,  the  number  and  position  of  the  members  so 
retained  would  become  a  question  of  Imperial  concern,  and  not 
of  pressing  or  immediate  imi^ortance  for  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  agrarian 
reform,  constabulary  control,  and  judiciary  appointments  left 
either  under  Imperial  control  or  totally  unprovided  for,  it  would 
be  the  height  of  madness  for  any  Irish  leader  to  imitate  Grattan's 
example  and  consent  to  disband  the  army  which  had  cleared  the 
way  to  victory. 

"I  further  undertook  to  use  every  legitimate  influence  to 
reconcile  Irish  public  opinion  to  a  gradual  coming  into  force 
of  the  new^  privileges,  and  to  the  postponements  necessary  for 
English  opinion  with  regard  to  the  constabulary  control  and 
judicial  appointments  ;  but  I  strongly  dissented  from  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  members  during  the  interval  of  probation, 
and  I  pointed  to  the  absence  of  any  suitable  prospect  of  land 
settlement  by  either  Parliament  as  constituting  an  overwhelming 
drag  upon  the  prospects  of  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  in 
Ireland.'* 

Mr.  Parnell  then  went  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  were  agreed  that,  pending  the  general  election,  silence 
should  be  absolutely  preserved  with  regard  to  any  points  of 
difference  on  the  question  of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members. 
On  the  *'  avowed  absence  of  any  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  and  party  with  regard  to  the  land  question  "  Mr.  Parnell 
recited,  with  cynical  indifference,  Mr.  Morley's  perplexity.  He 
declared  that  Mr.  Morley  concurred  with  him  in  not  directly 
challenging  the  principle  of  State-aided  land  purchase,  but  that 
their  joint  efforts,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  should  be 
towards  the  assertion  of  the  principle  of  local  control ;  but  Mr. 
Morley  **was  at  the  same  time  most  hampered  ...  by  the 
attitude  of  the  extreme  section  of  his  party  led  by  Mr.  Labou- 
chere."  Ultimately  Mr.  Parnell  agreed,  though  he  thought  it 
false  strategy,  to  meet  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill  by  a 
direct  negative. 

"  Just  before  the  commencement  of  this  session  I  was  again 
favoured  with  another  interview  with  Mr.  Morley.  I  impressed 
upon  him  the  policy  of  the  oblique  method  of  procedure  in 
reference  to  land  i)urchasc,  and  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
providing  for  the  question  of  local  control  and  of  a  hmitation  in 
the  application  of  the  funds.  He  agreed  with  me,  and  I  offered 
to  move  on  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  an  amendment  in  favour 
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of  this  local  control,  advising  that,  if  this  were  rejected,  it  might 
be  left  to  the  Radicals  on  the  second  reading  to  oppose  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure.  This  appeared  to  Ik*  a  proper  course,  and 
I  left  Mr.  Morley  under  the  impression  tluit  this  would  fall  to 
my  duty." 

Then  followed  the  most  remarkable  revelation  of  the  whole 
manifesto,  which  must  be  given  in  Mr.  Parnell's  own  words : 

**But,  in  addition,  he  made  me  a  remarkable  proposal,  re- 
ferring to  the  probable  approaching  victory  of  the  Liberal  party 
at  the  polls.  He  suggested  some  considerations  as  to  the  future 
of  the  Irish  party.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would  be  wilUng  to 
assume  the  office  of  Chief  Secretarv  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  or  to  allow  another  member  of  my  party  to  take  the 
position.  He  also  put  before  me  the  desirability  of  filling  one  of 
the  law  offices  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  by  a  legal  member  of  my 
pai'ty." 

Mr.  Parnell  professed  himself  amazed  at  the  propositi,  and 
declared  that,  in  view  of  his  repeated  declarations,  **  the  i)ro- 
posal  of  Mr.  Healy  that  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  absorbed 
into  English  politics  was  one  based  upon  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  our  position  with  regard  to  the  Irish  constituencies  and 
the  pledges  which  we  had  given.'*  Mr.  Morley  next  turned  to 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  estates,  sayhig  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Liberal  party,  when  they  attained  power,  to  do  anything 
for  the  evicted  tenants  by  direct  action,  "  and,  Hinging  up  his 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair,  he  i\\claimed,  *  Having  been  to 
Tipperary,  I  do  not  know  what  to  propose  in  the  matter.'  '*  Mr. 
Parnell  then  explained  that  his  own  intention  was  not  to  abandon 
these  evicted  tenants,  whatever  might  be  the  course  taken  l)y  the 
English  Liberals.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Parnell  summed  up  tlie 
raison  cVi'tre  of  the  Irish  party. 

**  Sixteen  years  ago  1  conceived  the  idea  of  an  Irisli  Parlia- 
mentary party,  indei)endent  of  all  English  parties.  Ten  years 
ago  I  was  elected  the  leader  of  an  independent  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party.  Duruig  these  ten  years  that  party  has  remahied 
independent,  and  because  of  its  independence  it  has  forced  uiK)n 
the  English  people  the  necessity  of  granting  Home  Ilule  to 
Ireland.  I  believe  that  party  will  obtain  Home  Ilule  only  pro- 
vided it  remains  independent  of  any  English  party.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  action  of  the  Irish  peojile  in  supporting  me  will 
endanger  the  Home  Piule  cause  or  postpone  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  Parliament ;  but  even  if  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
threatened  by  the  Liberal  party  of  to-day  were  to  be  realised,  I 
believe  that  the  Irish  peoi)le  throughout  the  world  would  agree 
with  me  that  a  postponement  would  be  preferable  to  a  compro- 
mise of  our  national  rights  by  the  acceptance  of  a  measure 
which  would  not  realise  the  aspirations  of  our  race." 

This  remai'kable  manifesto,  which  the  T'nms  unhesitatingly 
described  as   **the  most  shameless  public  document  English 
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public  life  had  seen  since  the  Eevolution,"  appeared  in  all  the 
morning  papers  (Nov.  29).  A  few  hours  later  the  news  agencies 
had  received  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  following  letter,  which  ap- 
peared in  all  the  evening  journals  : — 

**  Sir, — It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  canvass  the  manifesto  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  which  I  have  received  this  morning,  and  I  shall  not 
apply  to  it  a  single  epithet,  for  I  am  not  his  judge  in  any 
matter,  and  I  believe  myself  to  have  shown  in  the  matter  of  the 
Pigott  Commission  that  I  had  no  indisposition  to  do  him  justice. 
But  the  first  portion  of  the  document  consists  of  a  recital  of 
l)ropositions  stated  to  have  been  made  by  me  to  him,  and  of 
objections  entertained  by  him  to  those  propositions.  The  Irish 
as  well  as  the  British  public  has  a  right  to  know  whether  I 
admit  or  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  recital,  and  in  regard  to 
every  one  of  the  four  points  stated  by  Mr.  Parnell  I  at  once 
deny  it. 

**  (1.)  The  purport  of  the  conversation  was  not  to  make  known 
*  intended  proposals.'  No  single  suggestion  was  offered  by  me 
to  Mr.  Parnell  as  formal,  or  as  unanimous,  or  as  final.  It  was 
a  statement  perfectly  free,  and  without  prejudice,  of  points  in 
which  either  I  myself,  or  such  of  my  colleagues  as  I  had  been 
able  to  consult,  inclined  generally  to  believe  that  the  plan  of 
1886  for  Home  Eule  in  Ireland  might  be  improved,  and  as  to 
which  I  was  desirous  to  learn  whether  they  raised  any  serious 
objection  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Parnell. 

"  (2.)  To  no  one  of  my  suggestions  did  Mr.  Parnell  offer  serious 
objection  ;  much  less  did  he  signify  in  whole  or  in  part  that  they 
augured  the  proposal  of  *  a  measure  which  would  not  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  the  Irish  race.'  According  to  his  present  account 
he  received  from  me  in  the  autumn  of  1889  information  of  vital 
changes  adverse  to  Ireland  in  our  plans  for  Home  Rule,  and 
kept  this  information  secret  until  the  end  of  November  1890, 
and  in  connection  with  a  totally  independent  and  personal 
matter  he  in'oduces  it  to  the  world. 

**  (8.)  I  deny,  then,  that  I  made  the  statements  which  his 
memory  ascribes  to  me,  or  anything  substantially  resembling 
them,  either  on  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members,  or  on  the 
settlement  of  the  land  or  agrarian  diflBculty,  or  on  the  control  of 
the  constabulary,  or  on  the  appointment  of  the  judiciary.  As 
to  land  in  particular,  I  am  not  conscious  of  havmg  added  any- 
thing to  public  declarations,  while  as  to  county  court  judges  and 
resident  magistrates  I  made  no  suggestion  whatever. 

"  (4.)  The  conversation  between  us  was  strictly  confidential, 
and  in  my  judgment,  and,  as  I  understood,  in  that  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell, to  publish  even  a  true  account  of  it  is  to  break  the  seal  of 
confidence  which  alone  renders  political  co-operation  possible. 

"  (5.)  Every  suggestion  made  by  me  was  from  written  memo- 
randa. The  whole  purport  of  my  conference  was  made  known  by 
me  in  the  strictest  confidence,  when  it  had  just  taken  place,  to  my 
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colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  of  1886,  and  I  assured  them  that  in 
regard  to  none  of  them  had  Mr.  Parnell  raised  any  serious  diffi- 
culty whatever. 

**  (6.)  Neither  Mr.  Parnell  nor  I  myself  was  bound  by  this 
conversation  to  absolute  and  final  acceptance  of  the  principle 
then  canvassed ;  but  during  the  year  which  has  since  elapsed  I 
have  never  received  from  Mr.  Parnell  any  intimation  that  he 
had  altered  his  views  regarding  any  of  them.  I  have  now  done 
with  the  Hawarden  conversation,  and  I  conclude  with  the  follow- 
ing simple  statement : — 

"  1.  I  have  always  held  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  that 
the  National  party  of  Ireland  ought  to  remain  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Liberal  party  of  Great  Britain. 

"  2.  It  is  our  duty,  and  my  duty  in  particular,  conformably 
to  the  spirit  of  Grattan  and  O'Connell,  to  study  all  adjustments 
in  the  great  matter  of  Home  Eule  which  may  tend  to  draw  to 
our  side  moderate  and  equitable  opponents  ;  but  for  me  to  pro- 
pose any  measure  except  such  as  Ireland  could  approve  on  the 
lines  already  laid  down  would  be  fatuity  as  regards  myself  and 
treachery  to  the  Irish  nation,  in  whom,  even  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  I  may  claim  to  take  an  interest. — I  remain.  Sir,  your 
very  obedient  servant, 

"W.  E.  Gladstone. 

"London,  November  29, 1890." 

Mr.  Morley's  reply,  which  followed,  showed  that  it  had  been 
drawn  up  in  concert  with  his  political  chief,  and  was  circulated 
in  the  same  way  : — 

"  The  manifesto  published  by  Mr.  Parnell  this  morning  con- 
tains two  or  three  statements  affecting  me  which  I  desire  without 
loss  of  time  to  correct. 

"  1.  I  made  no  sort  of  attempt  to  fetter  Mr.  ParnelFs  action 
on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill.  He  agreed  with  me  in  all  our  con- 
versations that  the  bill  ought  to  be  opposed,  as  omitting  the 
principle  of  local  control,  and  for  other  reasons  specified  by  him 
in  his  speech  of  April  21.  The  only  question  was  as  to  the 
form  of  the  motion  for  the  rejection  of  the  bill.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  (April  14)  that,  as  many  Liberals  objected  to  the  whole 
principle  of  the  biU,  an  amendment  stating  reasons  would  be  less 
suitable  than  a  motion  for  rejection  simpliciteTy  and  Mr.  Parnell 
assented.  Two  days  later  he  explained  to  me  his  alternative 
plan  for  fining  down  rents ;  this,  at  Mr.  Parnell's  request,  I  im- 
mediately communicated  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  the  same  even- 
ing 1  wrote  to  Mr.  Parnell  that  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  that  we  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  his  plan,  one  way  or  another,  but  that  of 
course  he  was  perfectly  free  to  propound  it  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility. So  completely  did  we  realise  that  our  relations  with  the 
Irish  party  were  an  independent  alliance,  and  not  a  fusion. 

"  2.  Mr.  Parnell  imputes  to  me  that  in  our  conversation  of 
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Nov.  10  (five  days  before  the  proceedings  in  court)  I  made  a 
*  remarkable  proposal,'  with  the  object  of  absorbing  the  Irish 
party  into  English  politics  by  means  of  oflSce.  I  made  no  pro- 
posal. It  was  natural  that  in  a  free  and  confidential  discussion 
of  a  possible  future  I  should  wish  to  make  sure,  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's information,  that  Mr.  Parnell  still  held  to  the  self-deny- 
ing declarations  of  1880.  His  answer  to  my  inquiry  was  what  I 
had  fully  anticipated. 

"  3.  Mr.  Parnell's  account  of  what  passed  on  the  same  occa- 
sion on  the  subject  of  the  evicted  tenants  on  Campaign  estates  is 
wholly  incorrect.  I  observed  that  some  direct  action  might 
become  necessary,  though  of  course  I  foresaw  that  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislation.  I  never  said  that  either  I 
or  any  of  my  colleagues  had  formed  any  conclusion  against  legis- 
lation. I  never  said  or  hinted  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
Irish  ParUament  to  do  anything  in  the  matter.  I  did  say  that, 
whether  by  direct  or  indirect  action,  the  evicted  tenants  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  suffer.  As  to  Tipperary,  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  the  sensible  perception  of  difficulties  and  the 
despair  which  Mr.  Parnell  ascribes  to  me. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  is  well  able  to  deal  with  his  own  share  in 
the  manifesto,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  November  10 
I  was  under  the  most  distinct  impression  that  Mr.  Parnell  did  not 
object  to  the  suggestions  thrown  out  a  year  ago  at  Hawarden  as 
subjects  for  provisional  examination,  and  those  suggestions  were 
likely  to  make  a  scheme  generally  acceptable  to  Great  Britain." 

So  far  as  the  denial  of  specific  promises  and  arrangements 
were  concerned  these  letters  were  held  to  be  strictly  accurate, 
but  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  own  supporters  agreed  that  the  general 
drift  of  the  negotiations  at  Hawarden  and  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed settlement  of  the  Irish  question  had  been  revealed  by  Mr. 
Parnell's  manifesto.  The  position  of  parties  was  therefore  more 
clearly  defined  than  ever,  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Gladstone  would  emerge  the  stronger  from 
the  conflict  which  the  recklessness  of  the  former  had  precipi- 
tated. The  challenge  which  the  English  leader  had  thrown  down 
the  Irish  leader  hastened  to  take  up,  and  once  more  the  Com- 
mittee Eoom  (No.  15)  became  the  centre  of  intense  interest, 
completely  eclipsing  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

It  was  understood  from  the  f&st  that  the  adherents  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  among  the  Irish  Nationalists  outnumbered  those  who 
still  clung  to  Mr.  Parnell,  but  the  exact  proportion  of  one  section 
to  the  other  was  a  matter  of  surmise,  and  it  was  not  known 
what  arguments  Mr.  Parnell  might  use  to  detach  adherents  from 
the  opposite  party.  The  chair  was  at  once  taken  (Dec.  1)  by 
Mr.  Parnell,  who  scored  the  first  point  by  ruling  as  out  of  order 
Mr.  Abraham's  {Limerick  co.)  amendment  which  proposed  to 
declare  Mr.  Parnell's  leadership  at  an  end.  In  its  place  was 
substituted  a  dilatory  amendment  proposed  by  Colonel  Nolan 
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Galway  co.),  which  declared  that  the  opinion  of  constituents  as 
well  as  of  members  should  be  taken,  and  that  consequently  the 
neeting  should  adjourn  to  Dublin. 

Mr.  Sexton  {Belfast,  W,)  opposed  this,  and  represented  that 
in  early  settlement  of  the  leadership  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
-he  National  cause,  urging  that  a  dissolution  might  be  sprung 
ipon  them  at  any  moment,  which  in  the  divided  state  of  the 
[rish  party  would  be  disastrous  to  the  National  cause.  One  of 
ihe  members  asked  whether  the  Irish  party,  which  had  braved  a 
Papal  Rescript,  was  going  to  shrink  before  the  sentence  of  a 
RTesleyan  minister ;  while  Mr.  Healy  {Lonfjford,  N.),  who  made 
nach  the  ablest  speech  against  Mr.  Parnell,  treated  Mr.  Parnell's 
nanifesto  as  anything  but  a  sincere  warning,  pointing  out  that, 
ifter  the  Hawarden  interview,  Mr.  Parnell  went  straight  to 
LiiTerpool  and  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone 
md  in  his  Irish  policy.  In  the  measure  of  1886,  moreover,  he 
lad  acquiesced  without  a  murmur,  though  it  was  not  then  pro- 
posed to  retain  a  single  Irish  representative  at  Westminster  to 
5ght  the  Irish  l)attles  in  case  of  half-measures.  Yet  then  also 
ihe  Constabulary  were  to  be  retained  in  Enghsh  hands.  The 
ipeeches  which  were  made  on  both  sides  were  remarkable  as 
oauch  for  their  precision  as  for  their  incisiveness,  and  Mr.  Parnell 
lisplayed  surprising  powers  as  a  chairman  in  keeping  the  debate 
X)  the  question.  The  only  deviation  allowed  was  when  the  issue 
raised  by  Mr.  Parnell's  manifesto  was  touched  upon — namely, 
nrhether  the  Irish  party  should  retain  their  independence  under 
Mr.  Parnell's  leadership,  or  should  throw  him  "  to  the  wolves  " 
in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  co-operation. 
Here  Mr.  Parnell  was  able  to  interfere  with  good  effect  by 
assuming  that  no  such  Home  Eule  Bill  as  that  described  in  his 
manifesto  would  quickly  be  accepted  by  Irishmen.  If  Mr. 
Pamell's  version  was  incorrect,  it  was  open  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
say  precisely  what  his  intentions  were.  At  the  same  time  any 
satisfactory  Home  Eule  Bill  would  have  to  j)rovide  for  two  things 
"^'*  the  vesting  the  control  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  in  an  Irish 
Executive  responsible  to  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  concession 
o  the  Irish  Parliament  of  power  to  deal  with  and  settle  the  Irish 
^nd  question.  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  and  Mr. 
torJey,  will  declare  in  writing  that  these  provisions  will  be  part 
'^  and  treated  as  vital  to  any  bill  they  may  hereafter  propose,  I 
^1  lay  down  my  leadership."  This  proposal  was  subsequently 
'^titciunicated  to  the  persons  named  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
^t  Air.  Gladstone  declined  to  negotiate  with  the  Irish  jDarty  in 
'  disorganised  state,  and  Sir  William  Harcoiu't  declined  to  say 
^ytting  that  was  to  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
to  recognise  the  suggestion  as  in  the  least  practical.  The 
^"^te  was  protracted  until  a  late  hour,  and  as  the  time  went  on 
^®  tamper  of  both  parties  became  warmer,  and  the  speaking 
^J^^  violent.    Frequent  recriminations  took  place,  and  on  more 
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than  one  occasion  Mr.  Parnell  justified  Mr.  T.  Healy's  {Longford^ 
W.)  taunt  that  he  was  both  defendant  and  judge.  Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor  (Donegal^  E.)  was  almost  alone  in  the  quiet  dignity 
with  which  he  maintained  that  the  verdict  in  the  O'Shea  case 
was  an  absolute  barrier  to  Mr.  Parnell's  retention  of  the  leader- 
ship. He  had,  it  is  true,  voted  for  Mr.  Parnell  at  the  first 
meeting,  but  he  had  shared  the  beUef  that  the  election  on  that 
occasion  was  purely  formal.  After  two  long  days  of  animated 
debate  a  division,  which  could  no  longer  be  postponed,  was  taken, 
and  Colonel  Nolan's  proposal  to  adjourn  to  Dublin  was  defeated 
by  44  to  29  votes  (Dec.  2),  but  the  question  of  the  leadership  was 
not  thereby  decided. 

On  the  following  day  (Dec.  3),  Mr.  Clancy  {Dvhlin,  N.),  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  absence  made  a  proposal  for 
obtaining  from  Mr.  Gladstone  his  views  on  the  Land  question 
and  the  control  of  the  Constabulary.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings it  was  intimated  that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  assurances 
were  satisfactory,  Mr.  Parnell  would  be  willing  to  resign  the 
chairmanship.  This  suggestion  of  a  voluntary  resignation  was 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Sexton  to  Mr.  Parnell,  who  requested  twenty- 
four  hours  to  consider  the  subject.  This  was  acceded  to,  and 
when  the  party  next  met  (Dec.  4)  Mr.  Parnell  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings by  saying  that,  having  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  friends,  he  could  not  agree  to  surrender  his  responsibility  or 
any  part  of  it.  With  a  view,  however,  of  bringing  matters  to  a 
conclusion,  he  proposed  the  following  resolution : — "  That,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Irish  ParUamentary  party,  no  Home  Rule 
Bill  would  be  satisfactory  or  acceptable  to  the  Irish  people  which 
will  not  confer  the  immediate  control  of  the  Irish  poUce  on  the 
executive  responsible  to  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and,  secondly, 
which  does  not  confer  upon  the  Irish  Parliament  full  power  to 
deal  with  the  land  question." 

In  an  able  but  bitter  speech,  chiefly  directed  against  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Parnell  showed  what  were  the  dangers  to  which 
the  Irish  party  would  be  exposed  in  accepting  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
their  leader,  without  obtaining  from  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  some  definite  promises  with  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
Constabulary  and  the  settlement  of  the  Land  question.  He 
suggested,  therefore,  that  a  sub-committee  should  be  appointed 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  and 
Mr.  Morley,  for  the  pm-pose  of  ascertaining  whether  their  views 
were  in  accordance  with  Irish  views  on  these  points,  whether 
they  would  agree  to  embody  those  views  in  their  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and  make  them  vital  to  the  measure.  Mr.  T. 
Healy  {Lonciford,  N,),  heading  the  opposition,  protested  against 
further  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  leadership ; 
and  attempted  to  ignore  the  difficulty  in  which  they  wfere  placed 
by  refusing  or  accepting  Mr.  Parnell's  resolution.  A  heated 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  personal  recrimination  played  an 
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important  part,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Parnell  said,  *'  If  you 
take  these  proposals  to  the  Liberal  leaders,  and  if  you  say  that 
their  answer  upon  these  points  is  satisfactory  to  you,  and  if  you 
decide  that  it  is  so  satisfactory  by  resolution,  it  will  be  satis- 
factory to  me,"  and  he  wound  up  with  the  insidious  advice  that 
the  sub-committee  should  insist  strongly  upon  the  three  Liberal 
leaders  being  present  at  the  conference.  This  resolution  was 
jWLSsed  with  only  two  dissentients,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  they  might  have  spared  them- 
selves the  trouble,  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  recognised  leader  of 
the  party,  naturally  declined  to  have  his  authority  placed  in 
commission.     Moreover,  Mr.  Parnell  had  so  astutely  managed 
matters,  that  the  whole  dispute  seemed  to  tv.rn  upon  the  "  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Parnell  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Parnell's  recollection  of  the  suggestions  offered  at 
Hawarden."     No  reference  was  thus  possible  to  the  real  cause 
which  had  led  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal  to  co-operate  with  the 
chairman   of  the   Irish    party.      Sir  Wm.  Harcourt   and   Mr. 
Morley,  aware  of  !Mr.  Gladstone's  feelings,  referred  the  deputation 
to  their  chief,  from  whom  they  received  two  letters.     In  the  first 
instance  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  have  his  colleagues  associated 
with  him  in  the  joint  consideration  of  the  Irish  Members'  resolu- 
tion.    This  proposal  was  therefore  withdrawn,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
a  memorandum  was  drawn  up  by  the  delegates  and  submitted 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Mr.  Sexton  (Dec.  5).     The  reply,  although 
a  verbal  one,  was  read  l)y  Mr.  Gladstone  from  a  written  docu- 
ment, in  which  he  receded  somewhat  from  his  previous  position 
in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  on  the  previous 
day.     **  I  find,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  **  there  is  no  appointment 
of  a  deputation,  but,  so  far  as  I  understand,  you  have  been  dele- 
gated by  a  committee  which  {a)  is  composed  of  certain  persons ; 
(6),  appointed  to  dispose  of  a  difference  of  recollection  as  the 
purport  of  an  interview  at  Hawarden."     Mr.  Gladstone  would 
acknowledge  no  such  difference  of  recollection,  and  he  insisted 
that  the  question  raised  by  him  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Morley  was 
a  question  of  leadership,  representing  the  views  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  Great  Britain,  not  one  of  Home  Eule  or  its  conditions. 
In  consequence  of  this  rebuff,  the  delegates  then  imanhiiously 
decided,  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  McCarthy  and 
the  whips  of  the  party,  to  recommend  the  party  to  rescind  Mr. 
Clancy's  resolution  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  (Dec.  5)  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Red- 
mond {Wexford y  N.)y  was  adopted  and  forthwith  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Gladstone: — **That  the  following  members  of  the  party — 
viz.,  Mr.  Leamy  {Sligo,  S.),  Mr.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  T.  Healy, 
and  Mr.  Sexton  are  hereby  authorised  to  request  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  views  of 
this  party,  and  of  requesting  an  intimation  of  the  intentions  of 
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himself  and  his  colleagues  with  respect  to  certain  details 
connected  with  the  following  subjects : — First,  the  settlement 
of  the  Irish  land  question ;  second,  the  control  of  the  Irish 
constabulary  force  in  the  event  of  an  estabHshment  of  an  Irish 
legislature." 

To  this  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  letter, 
practically  repeating  what  he  had  said  orally  in  the  morning, 
that  the  question  proposed  in  the  resolution  had  no  proper  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  the  leadership  of  the  party.  He 
continued  :  "  When  the  Irish  party  shall  have  disposed  of  this 
question,  which  belongs  entirely  to  their  own  competence,  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  enable  me  to  renew  the  former  relations, 
it  will  be  my  desire  to  enter  without  prejudice  into  confidential 
communication,  such  as  has  heretofore  taken  place,  as  occasion 
may  serve,  upon  all  amendment  of  particulars  and  suggestion  of 
improvements  in  any  plan  for  a  measure  of  Home  Eule.  I  may 
venture  to  assure  you  that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  my 
desire  to  press  forward  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  a  just 
and  effective  measure  of  Home  Eule.  I  recognise  and  earnestly 
seek  to  uphold  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Liberal  party.  I  acknowledge 
with  satisfaction  the  harmony  which  since  1886  has  prevailed 
between  them,  and  when  the  present  difficulty  is  removed  I  am 
aware  of  no  reason  to  anticipate  its  interruption.  From  what 
has  taken  place  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  in  the  last  four 
years,  I  look  forward  with  confidence,  as  do  my  colleagues,  to  the 
formation  and  prosecution  of  a  measure  which,  in  meeting  all  the 
just  claims  of  Ireland,  will  likewise  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain."  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  by  repeating 
and  endorsing  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt's  statement,  that  "  no  party 
and  no  leader  could  ever  propose  or  hope  to  carry  any  scheme 
of  Home  Eule  which  had  not  the  cordial  concurrence  and  support 
of  the  Irish  nation  as  declared  by  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment." Holding  these  views,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  see  no  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  a  further  personal  interview. 

When  the  Irish  party  met  the  following  day  (Dec.  6),  the 
report  of  the  delegates  was  formally  read,  and  produced  at  once 
a  scene  of  confusion,  Mr.  Abraham  {Limerick,  W.)  and  Mr. 
John  O'Connor  {Tipjmrary,  S.),  representing  the  two  factions, 
rising  together  to  propose  resolutions.  Mr.  Parnell  ruled  that 
Mr.  J.  O'Connor  had  precedence.  Mr.  Abraham,  however,  per- 
sisted, and  at  length  handed  his  resolution  to  Mr.  McCarthy, 
who  rose  apparently  with  the  intention  of  reading  it.  Mr. 
Parnell,  however,  struck  the  paper  or  snatched  it  from  his 
hand,  saying,  "  I  will  not  receive  it,"  and  a  scene  of  indescribable 
confusion  ensued ;  Mr.  Parnell  insisting  that  he  was  chairman 
until  he  had  been  formally  deposed,  and  consequently  was  the 
sole  judge  of  order.  At  length  Mr.  John  O'Connor  was  allowed 
to  propose  his  resolution,  which  ran  as  follows  : — ^^  That,  having 
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received  from  the  delegates  from  this  meethig  a  reix)rt  of  the 
proceedings  between  Mr.  CJliidstone  and  the  delegates  of  the  party 
appointed  to  confer  with  him,  and  havhig  read  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  of  yesterday,  we  regret  to  learn,  and  we  call  the  attention 
of  our  countrymen  to  the  fact,  that  although  the  terms  of  the 
original  resolution  api^hiting  the  delegation  were  sjiecially 
altered  to  suit  his  views  and  to  remove  the  barrier  which  he 
stated  stood  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  conference,  Mr.  Gladstone 
still  refuses  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Irish  party  or 
to  state  his  views  on  the  two  vital  points  submitted  for  his  con- 
sideration, except  upon  the  condition  that  this  party  shall  lirst 
remove  Mr.  Parnell  from  the  chairmanship." 

To  this  Mr.  Abraham  was  allowed  to  move  his  amendment, 
which  he  pressed  on  the  ground  that  any  attempt  to  carry  a 
Liberal  majority  at  the  next  election  would  be  hopeless,  if  by 
anj'thing  they — the  Irish  party — did,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in- 
duced to  retire  from  the  leadership  of  the  party.  He  therefore 
moved :  **  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party,  declare  that  Mr.  Parneirs  tenure  of  the  chairmanship  of 
this  party  is  hereby  terminated."  This,  Mr.  Parnell  ruled,  was 
no  amendment  to  the  original  resolution,  and  could  only  be  put 
as  a  substantive  motion.  Once  more  the  temiH?r  of  the  debate 
rose  to  fever-heat,  whilst  Mr.  Parnell,  like  a  hard-pressed  fighter, 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  holding  his  own  and  taking 
ever)'  point  which  seemed  to  tell  in  his  favour.  His  one  object 
now  was  to  prevent  a  vote  being  taken,  and  to  obtain  a  further 
adjournment  until  tlu^  expression  of  Irish  and  American  opinion 
might  bring  over  to  his  side  some  of  his  opponi  nts,  or  until,  by 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  diseussion 
would  of  necessity  be  transferred  to  Dublin,  and  the  vote  taken 
among  a  public  on  whose  support  he  could  reckon.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  were  equally  bound  to  make  the  weight 
of  their  opinions  felt,  and  were  under  soiuething  like  an  engage- 
ment to  their  English  allies  to  eonie  to  a  decision.  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  tlurefore  intervened  at  a  moment  of  comparative 
(juiet,  and  urged  that  the  time  had  eome  to  bring  the  debate  to 
a  close.     He  did  not  want  to  sav  one  word  to  increase  the  bitter- 

« 

ness  of  a  crisis  liki*  the  present,  but  he  had  hoiH'd  up  to  that 
night  that  their  chairman  would  still  help  them  out  of  this 
terriWe,  this  national,  this  organic  difficulty.  He  was  disap- 
pointed that  Mr.  rarnell  had  not  lent  them  more  assistance  out 
of  the  dilennna,  and  he  felt  that  they  would  be  wasting  time  in 
further  c<»ntroversv,  when  it  had  been  made  clear  that  the  door 
was  to  be  barred  against  anv  defniite  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversv  in  that  room.  He  saw  no  furthi'r  use  in  carrving  on  a 
discussion  which  must  be  barren  of  all  but  reproach,  ill-tem])er, 
and  indignity,  and  he  would  therefore  suggest  that  all  who 
thought  with  him  at  this  grave  crisis  should  withdraw  with  him 
from  the  room.     Forty-live   members   then   quitted   the  Com- 
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mittee  Eoom,  leaving  Mr.  Parnell  with  twenty-six  followers  in 
2^ossession  of  the  chair,  and  without  having  been  able  to  put 
their  resolution  to  the  vote.  This  point  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  fail 
to  seize  upon,  and  declared  in  a  frothy  speech  that  he  had  won 
the  day,  that  his  opponents  had  recoiled  from  Irish  opinion,  and 
that  Ireland  would  fill  the  places  which  the  seceders  had  left 
vacant.  Mr.  John  O'Connor's  resolution  was  then  carried  without 
dissent. 

The  majority,  having  adjourned  to  the  Conference  Eoom, 
were  no  less  prompt  and  unanimous  in  their  action.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  {Donegal,  E.),  Mr.  Parnell's 
term  of  chairmanship  was  terminated,  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
was  elected  *'  Sessional  Chairman,"  with  a  committee  to  exercise 
the  functions  jointly  with  him.  Thus  closed  for  the  year  the 
proceedings  of  the  Irish  party  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Parnell 
hastening  away  to  Ireland  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  he  had 
lost  among  his  colleagues.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  had 
so  skilfully  managed  that  he  had  committed  his  opponents  to  a 
course  of  action  the  least  deviation  from  which  would  render 
them  liable  to  the  charge  he  had  brought  against  them,  of  being 
ready  to  sacrifice  Irish  independence  to  the  necessities  of  the 
English  Liberal  party,  or  at  the  bidding  of  the  EngUsh  leaders. 

During  all  this  time  Parliament  had  been  sitting,  and  the 
Autumn  Session,  of  which  the  Opposition  had  prophesied  the 
futility  and  had  anticipated  the  abrupt  termination,  had  been 
quietly  running  its  course.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  was  the 
sixth  session  of  the  existing  Parliament,  and  that  its  term 
would  probably  expire  within  the  next  eighteen  months,  some 
curiosity  was  shown  as  to  the  measures  upon  which  the  Ministry 
would  base  their  claims  to  a  renewal  of  the  support  of  the 
country.  The  Queen's  Speech,  which  was  read  by  Commission 
(Nov.  25),  was  more  concise  than  usual : — 

**  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
country  during  the  short  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
close  of  the  preceding  Session.  The  securities  for  European 
peace  appear  to  me  to  be  undiminished. 

**  I  have  commenced  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Italy  for 
the  determination  of  the  frontier  which  separates  the  territory 
under  British  influence  in  North-East  Africa  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  protected  Empire  of  Abyssinia. 

"A  treaty  was  signed  on  Aug.  20,  having  for  its  object  the 
ascertainment  of  the  boundaries  between  British  territory  in 
Central  Africa  and  the  Portuguese  provinces  of  Angola,  Gaza, 
and  Mozambique.  It  has,  however,  not  received  the  ratification 
of  the  King  of  Portugal ;  and,  pending  further  negotiations,  a 
temporary  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  most  urgent  queBtions 
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has  been  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  which  will  be 
laid  before  you. 

"  Negotiations  have  also  been  commenced  in  respect  of  the 
Newfoundland  Fishery  questions,  and  I  trust  that  a  settlement 
may  be  arrived  at  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

"Gentlemen  op  the  House  of  Commons, 

"  The  Estimates  for  the  charge  of  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
submitted  to  you  at  the  ordinary  time.  Strict  economy  will  bo 
observed  in  the  preparation  of  them. 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  The  general  condition  of  Ireland  has  sensibly  improved 
under  the  operation  of  the  salutary  legislation  which  you  have 
applied  to  it.  But  I  have  learned,  with  deep  regret,  that  a 
serious  deficiency  in  the  potato  crop  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland 
threatens  the  recurrence  of  one  of  those  periods  of  severe  dis- 
tress to  which  the  population  of  the  western  counties  are  pecu- 
Uarly  exposed  by  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  I  trust  that  the  measures  of  my  Government 
may  mitigate  the  immediate  evil,  and  diminish  the  probability 
of  its  return.  It  appears  to  me  also  desirable,  for  the  increase 
of  contentment  and  the  diminution  of  political  disturbance 
throughout  Ireland,  to  take  measures  for  augmenting  the 
numl)er  of  owners  engaged  in  the  actual  cultivation  of  the  land. 
A  measure  haxing  this  object  in  view  will  he  laid  before  you. 

"  Proi)osals  will  again  he  made  to  you  for  remedying  the 
difficulties  which  have  arisen  from  the  indirect  incidence  of 
Tithe  Kent  Charge  upon  the  land  in  England  and  Wales. 

**  A  measure  will  he  submitted  to  you  for  facilitating  the 
transaction  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  of  the  more  important 
stages  of  private  legislation  affecting  those  countries. 

**  Your  attention  will  he  invited  to  the  expediency  of  alle- 
viating the  l)urden  which  the  Law  of  Compulsory  Education  has 
in  ncent  years  imposed  ui>on  the  poorer  portion  of  my  people. 

**  There  are  several  other  nuitters  upon  which  legislation  is 
desirable  ;  hut  recent  experience  has  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
the  time  at  your  (HsiK)sal  will,  in  your  judgment,  be  sufficient 
for  the  consideration  of  many  subjects  of  an  im]K)rtant  character 
iKvond  those  to  which  I  have  referred.  In  case  time  for  further 
legislation  should  he  found,  I  have  directed  the  preparation  of 
liills  for  the  enactment  of  a  reformed  system  of  County  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  recently  put 
in  oiKTation  for  Great  Britain  ;  for  the  establishment  of  District 
Councils;  for  the  extension  of  facilities  for  purchasing  small 
parcels  of  land  in  Great  Britain;  for  amending  the  law  with 
respect  to  the  compensation  payable  by  employers  in  case  of 
injury  to  persons  in  their  employment;  for  consoUdating  and 
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amending  the  Laws  relating  to  Public  Health  ;  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Public  Trustee ;  and  for  increasing  the  security  of 
Friendly  Societies  and  Savings  Banks. 

"  In  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  which  are  assigned  to 
you,  I  commend  you  heartily  to  the  guidance  of  Almighty  God.** 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Address,  having  been  moved  by 
Lord  Ardilaun  and  seconded  by  Lord  Windsor,  the  former 
bearing  testimony  to  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland,  Lord 
Granville  mildly  criticised  the  Ministerial  programme.  He 
hinted  that  Parliament  should  have  been  called  together  earlier 
in  the  month  in  order  to  make  some  appreciable  progress  with 
the  business  of  the  Session.  He  doubted  whether  annexing 
great  territories  occupied  by  uncivilised  tribes  would  greatly 
increase  trade,  and  was  anxious  to  know  the  truth  as  to  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  Barings ;  and  he 
asked  whether  it  was  intended  to  cause  any  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  serious  charge  brought  against  certain  members  of  the  Emin 
Pasha  Eelief  Expedition.  Lord  Salisbury  replied  even  more 
briefly,  after  referring  in  feeling  terms  to  the  absence  of  Lord 
Eosebery,  and  its  sad  cause.  In  reply  to  Lord  Granville,  he 
defended  the  territorial  acquisition  in  Africa  as  an  outlet  for 
our  trade  and  a  defence  against  the  Protectionist  doctrines  which 
were  spreading  in  other  countries ;  he  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  no  steps  necessary  to  lay  before  Parliament  in 
reference  to  the  recent  financial  panic  ;  and  he  declined  to  open 
an  investigation  into  the  doings  of  members  of  Stanley's  Eear- 
column,  on  the  triple  ground  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  such 
an  iuvestigation  producing  any  good  result  or  disclosing  any 
iuformation  which  could  be  relied  upon,  that  Mr.  Stanley  him- 
self was  not  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  and  that  the  two  members 
of  the  Expedition  who  had  been  the  chief  objects  for  attack  had 
passed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  any  human  investigation. 
Answering  some  criticisms  of  Earl  Granville's  on  the  Tipperary 
prosecutions,  the  Prime  Minister  declined  to  go  into  detaals,  on 
the  ground  that  the  prosecutions  had  been  practically  "  cut  off 
in  mid-life  "  by  a  "  singular  event "  which  happened  to  two  of 
the  defendants.  Then  Lord  Salisbury  proceeded,  in  general 
reference  to  the  NationaUst  party :  "  One  strong  point  about 
these  gentlemen  just  now  is  their  love  of  escape.  Some  prefer 
to  escape  by  water,  some  prefer  fire-escapes.'*  The  House  was 
greatly  amused,  but  somewhat  astonished.  After  he  had  justi- 
fied the  Tipperary  prosecution,  a  few  words  followed  him  from 
the  Earl  of  Kimberley  and  Lord  Brabourne ;  but  there  was  no 
disposition  to  prolong  the  debate,  and  the  Address  was  promptly 
agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  although  the  form  of  the  Address 
had  been  reduced  to  one  paragi^aph,  "  thanking  Her  Majesty  for 
her  most  gracious  message,"  it  was  believed  that  an  opportunity 
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Birotild  be  given  to  raise  a  prolonged  discussion  on  the  various 
subjects  referred  to.  The  formal  thanks  were  moved  by  Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney  {Neivport,  Shropshire),  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Porrest  Fulton  (West  Ham,  N,),  both  of  whom  spoke  concisely  and 
aflfectively  upon  the  most  salient  points  of  the  Queen's  Speech. 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  rose,  and  began  by  expressing  his  regret  that 
%t  the  very  outset  of  the  Session  the  Government  had  notified 
bheir  intention  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  private  members 
by  appropriating  all  the  time  of  the  House  until  their  principal 
oaeasures  had  been  read  a  second  time.  He  then  touched  upon 
bhe  ineflBciency  of  the  Government  of  the  Porte  in  Armenia, 
inquired  whether  there  was  to  be  an  investigation  of  the  charge 
Shgainst  Mr.  Stanley's  Eear-column,  and  warmly  protested  against 
the  statement  in  the  Queen's  Speech  that  the  improved  state  of 
Ireland  was  due  to  the  firmer  administration  of  justice.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Gladstone  reasonably  attacked  the  Government 
for  embodying  so  partisan  a  statement  in  the  lloyal  Speech  on 
the  very  first  occasion  on  which  they  desired  to  shield  it  from 
superfluous  assault  and  criticism. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  in  reply,  declined  to  appoint  a  Commission 
to  investigate  the  Stanley  Expedition,  and  mentioned  that  Lord 
Salisbury  was  negotiating  with  the  United  States  on  the  subject 
af  the  Behring  Sea  Seal  Fisheries,  and  declared  that,  though  the 
negotiations  were  not  very  far  advanced,  "there  was  no  reason 
ivfaatever  to  apprehend  any  ultimate  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
tmderstanding."  The  Government  had  pressed  the  Porte  on  the 
Armenian  question.  As  to  the  statement  that  Ireland  had 
Improved  under  the  firm  administration  of  justice,  Mr.  W.  H. 
3mith  did  not  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  Royal  Speech 
ihould  always  echo  the  feeling  of  the  Opposition  as  well  as  of  the 
Murty  in  power.  He  defended  the  i^roposal  to  appropriate  the 
ame  of  the  House  on  the  ground  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
yo  make  progress  with  the  leading  bills  of  the  Session,  and  that 
t  was  in  the  interests  of  private  members  themselves,  who,  as 
icon  as  those  bills  had  been  rciid  a  second  time,  would  recover 
ill  their  pri\dleges. 

When  Mr.  Smith  sat; down  an  attempt  was  made  by  some 
indei)endent  Eadicals  below  the  gangway  to  continue  the  dis- 
cussion, but  without  success,  and  when  Dr.  Clark  (Caithness) 
leolined  to  move  his  amendment  in  favour  of  Home  Eule  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  after  speaking  at  length 
in  its  support,  the  Address  was  put  and  agreed  to  without  dis- 
sent after  about  three  hours'  debate  in  a  House  containing  less 
bhan  a  score  of  members. 

The  consequences  of  Mr.  ParnelFs  rupture  with  the  Glad- 
stonian  Liberals  were  even  more  remarkable  as  the  business  of 
the  Session  progressed.  The  Opposition  were,  in  fact,  so  com- 
pletely disorganised  by  Mr.  Parneirs  procedure  that  they  had  no 
iieart  or  spirit  for  performing  the  usual  functions  of  an  Oppo- 
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sition,  and  all  trace  of  the  methods  hitherto  employed  for  delay- 
ing Government  measures  suddenly  disappeared.  A  short  day 
(Nov.  26)  was  devoted  solely  to  the  introduction  of  123  private 
bills,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  was  one  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  the  oflBces 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the 
following  day  (Nov.  27)  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  found  an 
opportunity  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  rumour  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  adding  that  they  preferred 
to  deal  with  the  subject  on  their  own  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility. With  little  delay  the  Ministerial  measures  were  then  intro- 
duced. Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  (President  of  the  Board  of  Trade) 
moved  leave  to  bring  in  the  Tithes  Bill  without  any  comment, 
and  it  was  read  a  first  time  with  only  a  threat  of  future  oppo- 
sition from  Mr.  H.  Gardner  {Essex,  N.),  and  a  protest  from  Mr. 
Sexton  (Belfast,  W.)  and  Mr.  T.  Healy  (Longford,  N.)  against 
the  priority  being  given  to  Tithes  over  the  Land  Purchase  (Ire- 
land) Bill.  Mr.  A.  Balfour  then  rose  to  give  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  divide  his  Land  Bill  into  two  distinct 
measures — the  Land  Purchase  Bill  and  the  Congested  Districts 
Bill.  He  explained  that,  although  substantially  the  same  pro- 
posals were  made  as  in  the  previous  bill,  he  had  simplified  the 
machinery,  and,  in  deference  to  the  views  held  by  the  Opposition, 
had  withdrawn  the  suggestion  that  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the 
judicial  rents  would  be  the  fairest  rate.  He  had  further  ex- 
cluded from  its  operation  grazing  farms  and  farms  in  which  the 
tenant  did  not  actually  reside.  Mr.  Labouchere  (Northampton) 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  bill  in  a  brief  speech,  on  the  ground 
that  Parliament  had  no  business  to  legislate  in  the  direction 
proposed  without  a  direct  mandate  from  the  constituencies  ex- 
pressed through  a  General  Election.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  seconded 
the  amendment,  and  then  suddenly  the  debate  collapsed,  and 
the  bill  was  read  a  first  time  by  268  votes  to  117,  Mr.  Pamell 
with  five-and-twenty  of  his  followers  supporting  the  Government, 
whilst  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Morley 
walked  out  of  the  House  without  voting.  Mr.  Balfour's  second 
bill,  creating  a  Land  Department  and  dealing  with  the  congested 
districts,  and  a  third  measure  referring  to  Irish  Railways,  were 
also  introduced,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Robertson)  rein- 
troduced the  bill  to  amend  the  procedure  in  regard  to  Scottish 
Private  Bill  Legislation. 

It  was  thought  that  the  demand  of  the  Government  (Nov.  28) 
to  appropriate  all  the  time  of  the  House  up  to  Christmas  for 
Government  business  would  lead  to  prolonged  discussion;  but 
although  opposed  by  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  there 
was  but  little  life  in  the  debate,  and  the  resolution  was  carried 
by  223  to  173  votes,  the  anti-Parnellite  Irish  members  voting 
in  the  minority.    The  Government,  however,  ran  greater  danger 
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a  discussion  raised  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh  {Nortliampton)  on  the 
essive  rate   at   which   the  Treasury  had  allowed  perpetual 
isions  to  be  commuted.     Much  was  made  of  the  absurdity  of 
ing  twenty-seven  years'  purchase  of  a  handsome  annuity  to 
Iklaster  of  the  Hawks  (the  Duke  of  St.  Albans),  who  kept  no 
wks  and  did  nothing  for  the  money,  and  of  the  large  amounts 
ich  had  been  paid  by  the  State  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Rodney 
d  Lord  Exmouth.     The  Government,  in  reply,  urged,  through 
3  mouth  of  Mr.  Goschen,  that  the  State  was  bound  to  act  in 
oi  faith  and  to  pay  a  proper  price  even  for  the  purchase  of 
BTCird  annuities  which  the  State  had  once  granted  in  perpetuity, 
d  on  these  lines  the  discussion  proceeded ;  but  in  the  end  Mr. 
ttdlaugh's  motion  against  the  rate  of  twenty-seven  years'  pur- 
ase  was  negatived  by  185  votes  to  152,  four  Conservatives  and 
ree  Liberal  Unionists  voting  against  the  Government. 
"When  the  House  next  met  (Dec.  1)  the  excitement  occasioned 
the  pubUcation  of  Mr.  Parnell's  manifesto  showed  no  signs 
abatement,  and  the   proceedings  inside  the  House  scarcely 
liraeted  the  attention  of   any  except  a  few  Welsh  Members, 
r  Michael  Hicks-Beach   {Bristol,   F.),  in   moving  the  second 
GuUng  of  the  Tithes  Bill,  explained  in  what  way  it  differed 
)in  that  proposed  in  the  previous  Session.     He  showed  that 
e  measure  did  not  deal  in  any  way  with  the  appropriation  of 
hes,  but  was  solely  intended  to  secure  their  payment.     The 
oposals  relating  to  redemption  which  appeared  in  last  Session's 
U  were  dropped  altogether,  as  they  were  not  favourably  re- 
ived when  introduced,  but  the  Government  promised  to  appoint 
small  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  redemption. 
ttder  the  new  bill  the  owner  of  tithable  land  was  prevented 
)m  contracting  himself  out  of  his  liability  for  the  payment  of 
ihe ;   the  tithe  rent-charge  was  never   to   exceed   the   profits 
irived  from  the  land ;  and  the  basis  for  ascertaining  the  profits 
ifi  to  be  obtained  from  the  returns  under  Schedule  B  of  the  In- 
me  Tax,  from  which  the  necessary  deductions  are  made,  so  as  to 
iBure  that  in  no  case  should  the  charge  exceed  two-thirds  of 
;e  gross   annual  value   of   the  land.     Mr.   Herbert   Gardner 
tlssex,  N.),  who  had  given  notice  of  an  amendment  asking  for 
Boyal  Commission,  refrained  from  moving  it,  as  a  Commission 
08  promised  by  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Gray  {Essex,  E.) 
ipported  the  bill,  which   he   considered  had  been  much  im- 
X)ved  from  last  Session,  though  he  suggested  that  in  Committee 
le  provision  as  to  two-thirds  of  the  gross  annual  value  should 
)  changed  into  one-half,  which  the  Government  promised  to 
insider.     Mr.  Picton  {Leicester)  opposed  the  Bill,  though  he,  too, 
Lought  it  improved;  but  Mr.  Francis  Stevenson  {Suffolk^  N.E.), 
as  against  the  bill,  as  open  to  most  of  the  objections  raised  last 
ession.   Mr.  Stuart  Rendel  (Montf/omen/skire)  moved  an  amend- 
lent  declaring  that  no  Tithe  Bill  could  be  considered  satisfac- 
)ry  which  did  not  recognise  the  fact  that  tithes  were  national 
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property,  to  be  devoted  to  national  purposes,  and  that  the  tithe 
rent-charge  in  Wales  ought  to  be  appUed  in  accordance  with  the 
constitutionally  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Princi- 
paUty.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  seconded  the  amendment,  and 
highly  praised  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  Welsh  people, 
and  the  debate  was  continued  for  some  time  by  a  number  of 
Welsh  Members,  nearly  all  of  whom  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  measure — but  at  length  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  224 
votes  to  130,  and  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

On  the  following  day  (Dec.  2)  Mr.  Balfour,  before  formally 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  had 
the  opportunity  of  stating  that  there  still  remained  at  the  end 
of  October  an  unexpended  balance  of  1,659,022L  of  the  sum 
applicable  under  the  Ashbourne  Act  to  the  purchase  of  land  in 
Ireland.  As  the  Chief  Secretary  had  already  explained  the 
leading  features  of  the  bill,  he  made  no  further  statement  on 
this  occasion.  Considering  the  importance  of  the  measure,  the 
House  presented  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  for  all  the  Irish 
Members  were  away  at  their  peculiar  Home  Eule  Parliament 
upstairs,  and  there  were  not  more  than  forty  Members  in  the 
House  altogether,  most  of  those  being  in  a  singularly  listless  and 
apathetic  condition.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  John  Ellis  {Notts^  Rush- 
cliffe)  led  off  with  a  hostile  amendment  denouncing  coercion  and 
evictions,  complaining  that  the  bill  gave  no  control  over  pur- 
chase to  the  local  authorities,  and  declining  to  pledge  the  credit 
of  the  country  in  favour  of  the  Government  scheme.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  rose,  amid  loud  cheers,  to  continue  the  debate, 
the  House  rapidly  filled.  He  opposed  the  bill,  but  in  a  some- 
what mild  and  gentle  spirit,  and  throughout  his  and  the  subse- 
quent speeches  the  Irish  Members  still  remained  away,  although 
the  rumour  was  current  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  suggested  that 
the  Irish  meeting  should  adjourn  so  that  its  Members  could 
take  part  in  the  debate  in  the  House — a  suggestion  which,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  meeting  had  declined  to  carry  out. 
Mr.  Gladstone  commented  on  the  abolition  of  the  twenty  years' 
limit,  and  a  certain  amount  of  control  to  be  given  to  the  local 
authorities,  as  the  most  important  changes  made  in  the  Bill 
since  last  Session.  As  to  the  control  to  be  given,  he  complained 
that,  as  it  was  to  be  exercised  by  plebiscite,  it  could  not  be  exer- 
cised over  each  separate  transaction  under  the  bill.  It  could 
only  negative  purchase  generally  in  a  particular  district.  The 
removal  of  the  twenty  years'  limit,  so  long  as  there  was  to  be 
no  proper  local  control,  might  greatly  deteriorate  the  bill.  While 
Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to 
the  Liberal  party  to  have  this  Land  question  settled  on  any  toler- 
able terms,  he  objected  to  such  a  pledging  of  British  credit  as 
was  proposed,  especially  as  the  present  Parliament  was  pledged 
against  it.  Still,  a  proper  system  of  local  control  would  remove 
many  of  his   objections.     Mr.   Chamberlain  followed  with  a 
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speech  generally  favourable   to  the  measure,  and  approved  of 
the  changes  made  to  meet  the  views  of  Mr.  Parnell.    He,  how- 
ever,  recommended   the   withdrawal   of   the   concession  which 
nobody  appreciated  in  reference  to  the  twenty  years'  limit,  and 
he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  proposed  control  to  be  given 
to  the  localities.     Still,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  voting  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  reserving  the  right  to  support  amend- 
ments in  committee.     Mr.  Balfour  spoke  next.     All  the  speeches 
of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  were  brief,  business-like,  and  to 
the  ix)int,  without  the  least  pretence  at   rhetorical  embellish- 
ment ;  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  in  opposing  the  amendments, 
argued  the  various  points  which  had  been  commented  upon,  and 
explained  why  he  could  not  give  a  larger  amount  of  local  con- 
trol than  he  had  offered.     Ho  incidentally  mentioned  that  the 
ultimate  cost  of  his  purchase  scheme  would,  it  was  calculated, 
amount  to  somewhere  about  95  millions,  so   that  the  30  odd 
millions  asked  for  in  the  Bill,  to  be  used  over  and  over  again 
as  the  instalments  were  returned,  would  soon  produce  a  very 
marked    effect.      The    debate    was   continued    throughout  the 
evening  without  any  special  feature,  beyond  the  sui)port  given 
to  it  by  a  distinguished  Gladstonian,  Mr.  Haldane,  Q.C.  (Tlad- 
dingtonshire) .     It  was  resumed  on  the  following  day  (Dec.  8), 
when  Colonel  Nolan  (Oaliraf/,  iV.),  the  only  Irish  Nationalist 
Member  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  questioned  whether  the 
pro\'isions  dealing  with  the  congested  districts  would  sufficiently 
meet  the  existing  distress.     When  the  division  was  called  Mr. 
Pamell  and  some  five-and-twenty  other  Nationalists  rushed  into 
the  House  to  vote,  all  supporting  Mr.  Ellis's  amendment,  which, 
among  other  things,  recognised  the  principle  of  local  control 
over  purchase.     The  amendment  was,  however,  rejected  by  245 
Yotes  to  173.    Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  then  moved  the  closure,  which, 
after  a  short  wrangle,  was  carried  by  242  to  172,  the  Parnelhtes 
again  voting  against  the  Government.     But  on  the  final  ques- 
tion that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
followers,  swaying  completely  round,  voted  for  the  bill,  with  the 
result  that  the  second  reading  was  carried  l)y  2G8  to  180. 

The  next  subjects  taken  up  by  the  Government  had  not  been 
included  in  their  original  programme  of  the  busmess  to  be  carried 
through  before  the  Eecess,  but  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
easy  passage  of  their  bills  emboldened  them  to  take  a  further 
step.  Mr.  Ritchie  having  obtained  leave  (Dec.  4)  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  accelerate  the  registration  of  voters,  and  Mr.  Balfour  one 
to  provide  for  the  supply  of  seed  ])otatoes  to  the  occupiers  and 
cultivators  of  land  in  Ireland — both  bills  w^ere  forthwith  brought 
in  and  read  a  first  time.  The  Chief  Secretary  then  moved  in 
Committee  of  Supply  a  supplementary  vote  of  5,000/.  for  the 
relief  of  distress  in  Ireland.  He  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  exhaustive  statement  with  regard  to  the  views 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  character  of  the  distress,  and  the 
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methods  by  which  they  proposed  to  deal  with  it.  Starting  with 
an  admission  that  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  had  been  a  very 
serious  one,  he  pointed  out  that  there  would  be  no  potato  seed 
for  next  year,  and  that  an  actual  present  want  had  also  arisen, 
for  the  reUef  of  which  provision  must  be  made  at  once.  In  his 
bill  he  had  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  abuses  of  the  Act  of  1880 
by  making  provision  that  the  interest  on  the  money  to  be 
advanced  for  the  purchase  of  seed-potatoes  should  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  Church  surplus,  and  that  those  who  could  pay  cash 
should  be  enabled  to  get  their  seed  at  20  per  cent,  discount. 
Abuses  which  had  hitherto  marred  previous  attempts  to  deal 
with  distress  were  to  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  working  of  the 
Government  proposals  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Irish  local  authori- 
ties, entrusting  it  to  a  special  State  Department,  of  which  the 
Chief  Secretary  would  be  head.  With  regard  to  the  impending 
distress,  he  should  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  Poor  Law, 
which  was  capable  of  meeting  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but,  in  addition 
to  the  Poor  Law,  he  proposed  to  rely  upon  the  railways,  about 
284  miles  in  length,  to  be  constructed  under  the  Act  of  1889,  or 
which  would  be  authorised  by  the  Government  independently  of 
that  Act,  and  other  relief  works.  These  works,  which  would|be 
undertaken  under  the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  Eoyal 
Engineers,  would  include  the  making  of  roads,  which,  however, 
would  only  be  such  roads  as  a  county  authority  would  be  willing 
to  keep  up,  and  various  schemes  of  main  drainage.  The  drain- 
age of  farms  below  the  lower  slopes  of  mountains,  the  reclama- 
tion of  bog-land  and  afforesting  would  also  be  undertaken  in  a 
tentative  and  experimental  way,  and  the  distressed  people  were 
to  be  employed  under  such  conditions  that  when  at  work  away 
from  home  they  would  be  able  to  send  at  least  seven  shillings 
weekly  to  their  famiUes.  In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  the 
object  of  the  Government  was  to  afford  aid  that  would  have  per- 
manent rather  than  temporary  results,  and  he  appealed  to  every- 
one interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  and  especially  to  the 
priests,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  the  population  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  present  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
permanently  improve  their  condition. 

Mr.  J.  Morley,  disclaiming  any  intention  to  enter  upon  con- 
troversial matter,  or  to  deal  with  the  subject  from  a  party  point 
of  view,  favourably  criticised  the  scheme,  and  admitted  that  Mr. 
Balfour  had  acted  wisely,  having  regard  to  the  results  of  the 
Act  of  1880,  in  keeping  the  control  of  the  expenditure  in  his 
own  hands,  though  he  thought  it  would  ultimately  amount  to  a 
sum  which  would  give  rise  to  much  adverse  comment  hereafter. 
He  also  emphasised  the  importance  of  insuring  that  the  people 
of  the  localities  where  relief  works  were  to  be  started  should  be 
employed  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
experimental  works  in  connection  with  forestry  and  reclamation 
should  be  left  to  some  local  authority.    He  doubted,  however. 
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whether  reclamation  on  a  large  scale  would  prove  remunerative  ; 
but  he  urged  that  if  works  of  this  kind  were  undertaken  they 
should  be  pursued,  not  by  way  of  experiment  only,  but  with  a 
determination  to  effect  improvements  of  a  lasting  character. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  reply  to  a  question,  stated  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  forecast  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme, 
but  the  sum  at  present  asked  would  suffice  until  Parliament 
reassembled  after  the  hoUdays.  The  vote  was  then  agreed  to, 
and  the  renuiinder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  getting  the  Tithes 
Bill  into  Committee,  a  debate  arising  on  Mr.  F.  Stevenson's 
(Snffolky  X.K,)  instruction  empowering  the  Committee  to  provide 
for  an  equitable  revision  of  tithes  in  accordance  with  the  altered 
conditions  of  agriculture.  This  proposal  received  considerable 
support  from  various  quarters  of  the  House,  but  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  opposed  it  as  an  attempt  to  kill  the  bill,  and  on  a  division 
being  taken  it  was  negatived  by  208  votes  to  68,  and  the  House 
went  into  Committee,  and  at  once  reported  progress. 

On  the  following  day  (Dec.  5)  the  Land  Purchase  (Ireland) 
Bill  was  similarly  advanced  after  even  less  objection.  Before 
taking  up  the  business  of  the  day,  however,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  in  feeling  words  the  sympathy  and 
condolence  of  all  members  of  the  House  witli  the  Speaker  in  the 
l^ereavement  he  had  that  dav  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Notice  had  been  given  of  sevend  instructions  to  be  moved  before 
going  into  Committee  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  but  they  were 
all  either  withdrawn  or  ruled  out  of  order,  with  the  exception  of 
one  by  Jfr.  E.  P^obertson  (Dutidrc),  for  dividing  the  bill  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  second  part  relating  to  the  congested  districts 
first.  This  was,  however,  negatived  without  a  division,  and  the 
House  went  into  Committee,  but  immediately  reported  progress, 
and  ^fr.  Balfour's  Serd-Potatoes  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  and 
passed  through  Committee  without  challenge. 

Wlien  the  House  met  again  (Dec.  8)  the  political  atmosphere 
had  been  somewliat  cleared  by  tlie  cleavage  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alist i)arty  into  two  sections.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  refused  to  give 
the  **  assurances  "  asked  of  him  ;  all  thought  of  compromise  had 
been  thrown  to  the  winds  ;  the  lar«^'er  section  had  withdrawn 
from  the  smaller,  over  which  it  left  Mr.  Parnell  presiding ;  had 
held  a  separate  meeting  of  its  own,  at  which  it  had  solemnly 
deposed  Mr.  Parnell  from  the  leadership,  and  elected  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  in  his  place.  Not  for  the  first  time  were  there  two 
Irish  Nationalist  j)arties  in  existence.  The  larger  of  the  two — 
the  seeeders  from  Mr.  Parnell — made  its  appearance  in  the  House 
at  th«,'  earliest  possible  moment,  even  before  prayers  were  said, 
and  took  i)oss('Ssion  of  the  benches  which  the  Irish  Members 
usually  oecupv.  The  other  party,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
made  no  demonstration  in  force,  but  a  few  of  its  members  came 
in  and  took  their  seats  where  they  could.  The  new  i>arty  soon 
gave  further  evidence  of  its  vigour  and  activitv,  for,  through  its 
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whip  (Mr.  Deasy,  lately  whip  to  the  united  party),  it  moved 
for  a  new  writ ;  and  through  its  newly  elected  leader  it  gave  a 
notice  of  motion,  both  acts  being  loudly  cheered.  The  writ  was 
for  North  Kilkenny,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Marum ;  the  motion  was  to  call  attention  to  the  prosecution 
of  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien.  There  was  nothing  of  interest  in 
the  questions.  When  the  Irish  Attorney-General  had  brought 
in  a  bill  to  confirm  some  Privy  Council  order  in  reference  to 
light  railways,  and  the  bill  had  been  read  a  first  time  in 
"  dummy  "  form,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  asked  the  House  to  pass  the 
measure  though  all  its  other  stages.  The  House  was  quite 
willing,  but  unfortunately  the  text  of  the  bill  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  The  Attorney-General  went  out  to  look  for  it,  the  House 
waiting  patiently  during  his  absence,  but  a  copy  could  not  be 
discovered  anywhere,  and  despite  the  friendliness  of  the  House  to 
the  measure,  and  an  encouraging  cry  of  "  Never  mind,  we  can  do 
without  a  copy'*  from  Colonel  Nolan  (Galway),  the  further  stages 
of  the  bill  had  to  be  postponed.  Then  came  the  second  reading 
of  the  second  of  the  measures  into  which  Mr.  Balfour  had  divided 
his  Purchase  Bill — a  measure  to  establish  a  Land  Department  in 
Ireland.  There  would  probably  have  been  no  debate  upon  this 
at  all  had  not  Mr.  T.  Healy  been  anxious  to  place  the  new  Irish 
party  still  further  in  evidence.  He  first  moved  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned,  but  soon  repented  of  this,  and  withdrew  the 
motion,  inviting  somebody  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
instead,  a  task  from  which  he  evidently  shrank  himself.  But 
for  some  time  nobody  was  so  accommodating  as  to  make  the 
required  motion.  Mr.  Healy  looked  up  and  down  the  benches 
for  some  friendly  help,  but  none  came,  although  he  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  move  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  (Eluin)  to  support 
him.  It  was  with  no  efi'ect.  Then  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  {Cork  Cittj) 
rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  made  a  motion  for  the  rejection  of  the 
bill,  and  thus  a  brief,  tame,  uninteresting  discussion  was  started, 
in  which  the  bill  was  freely  denounced  by  Mr.  Healy  senior  and 
others.  In  the  end,  however,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
191  votes  to  129. 

On  the  following  day  the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  only 
met  once  or  twice  since  the  opening  of  Parliament,  held  two 
formal  sittings — one  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
pass  the  Seed-Potatoes  Bill  through  all  its  stages,  and  to  read 
one  or  two  other  measures,  including  the  Archdeaconry  of  Corn- 
wall Bill  a  third  time ;  and  a  second  sitting  at  four  o'clock,  when 
the  Eoyal  Assent  was  given  by  Commission  to  the  Seed-Potatoes 
Bill,  and  to  the  bill  dealing  with  the  transfer  of  Irish  railways. 
The  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  almost  as  short. 
The  Irish  Land  Department  Bill  was  taken  into  Committee,  when 
progress  was  at  once  reported.  A  resolution  was  passed  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  authorising  advances  to  be  made  by 
the  State  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for  deaUug  with  congested 
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districts ;  the  bill  confirming  the  Order  in  Council  in  reference 
to  Irish  railways,  which  measure  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared 
on  the  previous  evening,  was  brought  up  and  passed  through  all 
its  stages ;  and  there  was  the  usual  discussion  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  business  on  the  motion  that  the  House  should  adjourn 
until  January  22. 

Thus  ended  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  "  Autumn  Session," 
of  which  the  Opposition  had  at  one  time  so  freely  anticipated  the 
futiHty.  The  Government  had  carried  in  this  short  time  every  one 
of  their  measures  up  to  the  point  desired  at  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, and  substantial  progress  had  thus  been  made  in  the 
work  of  the  Session.  Circumstances  wholly  unforeseen,  or,  it 
might  be  said,  luck  as  undeserved  as  unexpected,  had  favoured 
the  Ministry,  and  they  were  able  to  regain  in  a  great  measure 
the  character  for  business  which  the  conduct  of  the  previous 
Session  had  seriously  endangered. 

Without  the  walls  of  Westminster  as  well  as  within,  the 
Liberals  had  preserved  a  discreet  silence  on  the  political  crisis 
which  had  so  suddenly  upset  their  hopes ;  nor  were  the  Con- 
servatives more  anxious  to  mingle  in  a  conflict  in  which  they 
were  only  interested  as  spectators.  The  schism  among  the  Irish 
Nationalists  undoubtedly  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Union- 
ists at  the  moment,  but  they  realised  the  danger  of  taking  sides 
in  a  quarrel  of  which  the  issue  remained  doubtful.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, in  fulfilment  of  a  long-standing  engagement,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  complete  accord  between  himself  and  the  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  addressed  Lord  Hartington's  supporters 
at  Waterfoot  in  Eossendale  (Dec.  3),  and  naturally  alluded  to  the 
I)Osition  of  parties.  He  said  the  proceedings  and  destiny  of 
Mr.  Parnell  had  brought  out  an  uprising  in  favour  of  domestic 
purity  which  all  must  regai'd  with  the  deepest  satisfaction.  But 
he  wished  that  the  Seventh  Commandment  had  not  eaten  all  its 
brethren ;  that  as  much  attention  had  been  paid  in  recent  years 
to, the  Commandment  that  went  before  it,  and  to  that  which  fol- 
lowed after  it.  As  to  the  revelations  made  by  Mr.  Parnell,  it  was 
difficult  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  actually  passed  between  him 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  the  latter  could  clear  up  the  matter 
by  telling  what  it  was  he  really  did  say.  It  was  certain  that  the 
people  of  England  would  never  allow  their  brothers  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  be  handed  over  to  a  poUce  entirely  controlled  by 
their  enemies.  The  Nationalists,  on  the  other  hand,  had  their 
heai'ts  set  upon  having  the  command  of  the  police.  The  compro- 
mise which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  devised  was  certainly  ingenious, 
that  the  English  Government  should  retain  the  direction  of  a 
body  which  was  to  be  paid  for  out  of  Irish  funds'.  If  that  i)ro- 
posal  were  carried  out.  Lord  Salisbury  declared  that  every  land- 
owner in  Ireland  who  could  sell  his  i)roperty  for  one-tenth  of  its 
present  value  would  conclude  a  very  advantageous  bargain.  He 
attached,  however,  far  more  importance  to  the  number  of  Mem- 
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bers  who  were  to  represent  Ireland  at  Westminster.  If  Ireland 
had  no  Home  Eule,  thirty-two  representatives — the  number 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Parnell's  manifesto — were  far  too  few.  If 
Home  Eule  were  granted,  that  number  was  far  too  large.  "What 
right,"  he  asked,  **  had  she  to  any  representatives  here  with 
Home  Eule  in  Ireland?  By  what  principle  had  the  Irish  a 
right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  legislation  of  England  if  the 
English  Members — and  that  was  the  whole  principle  of  Home 
Eule — had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  legislation  of  Ireland. 
These  thirty-two  Irishmen  were  to  help  in  nominating  an 
English  Ministry.  But  on  most  occasions  whenever  a  Ministry 
had  been  upset  it  had  been  by  a  majority  of  considerably  less 
than  thirty-two.  Mr.  Gladstone  objected  strongly  to  the  name 
of  Separatists  being  given  to  himself  and  his  followers.  He 
might  not  intend  to  effect  a  separation  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain,  but  the  kind  of  legislation  that  he  recommended, 
though  it  would  not  produce  a  separation  at  once,  would  place 
Ireland  in  such  a  position  that  the  new  ParUament  would  acquire 
fresh  powers  and  additional  leverage  in  order  to  obtain  further 
advances  towards  separation.  How  long  could  Mr.  Gladstone 
keep  the  land  legislation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Irish  ?  The 
first  act  of  the  new  Parliament  would  be  to  refuse  supplies,  and 
all  these  reservations  would  immediately  be  swept  away.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  bent  upon  an  impossible  enterprise.  He 
wished  to  unite  the  English  Liberal,  who  was  dead  against  any 
kind  of  separation,  and  the  Irish  Nationalist,  who  cared  for 
nothing  but  independence.  It  was  quite  certain  that  this  double- 
shuflfle  could  be  maintained  no  longer.  The  poucy  of  the 
Unionists  presented  nobler  features  and  a  more  promising  issue. 
They,  at  least,  had  laid  their  cards  upon  the  table.  They  had 
nothing  that  they  could  not  communicate  to  those  whom  they 
desired  to  support  it,  because  they  were  following  no  new- 
fangled ideas,  no  new-born  theories,  but  the  path  which  had 
been  followed  by  others  with  success.  Up  to  now  England  Ijad 
not  performed  her  duty  of  training  the  population  of  Ireland  to 
obey  the  ordinary  laws,  and  to  recognise  the  legal  rights  of  one 
another.  This  was  the  first  duty  of  a  Government,  whether  to 
those  over  whom  it  naturally  ruled,  or  to  those  who  came  under 
its  dominion  by  conquest.  The  Government  were  wrongfully 
accused  of  having  introduced  a  perpetual  Coercion  Bill.  Coer- 
cion was  depriving  men  of  their  legitimate  rights  in  order  to 
prevent  the  agitation  of  inconvenient  opinions.  All  that  the 
Government  had  done  was  to  give  suflBcient  strength  to  the  law 
to  carry  out  the  rights  which  all  men  had,  and  which  all  men 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  their  neighbours  should  respect. 
The  Irish  themselves  were  beginning  to  see  that  it  was  only  in  a 
firm,  impartial,  and  steady  administration  of  the  law  that  their 
well-being  can  be  obtained.  The  Government  were  following 
upon  a  beaten  and  well-known  track,  with  the  full  conviction 
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that  it  would  bring  them  ultimately  to  that  stability  and  order, 
that  contentment  and  peace,  which  were  the  privileges  of  a  truly 
united  empire." 

The  election  for  the  Bassetlaw  division  of  Notts,  which  took 
place  just  after  the  House  adjourned,  might,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  given  some  clue  to  the  effect  produced  on 
English  electors  by  the  recent  revelations.  Unfortunately  other 
questions — especially  that  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill — were  mixed 
up  with  the  sixjcilic  Home  Rule  issue,  and,  moreover,  taking 
place  as  it  did  on  an  old  register,  it  could  not  possibly  give  a 
full  expression  of  popular  opinion.  Nevertheless  it  afforded  Mr. 
Gladstone  an  opportunity  of  making  two  speeches — railway  plat- 
form speeches  —at  Retford  and  Worksop  (Dec.  11)  as  he  was 
returning  homewards,  in  both  of  which  he  urged  his  hearers  to 
support  Mr.  Mellor  and  the  National  causjc  in  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing what  had  happened  within  the  last  month  or  so,  as 
enthusiastically  as  they  had  ever  done.  In  his  opinion,  these 
troubles  were  only  an  additional  reason  for  Home  Rule.  Why 
should  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  politics  be  dependent  on  the 
choice  of  an  Irish  leader  ?  The  conversation  at  Ha  warden  in 
November  1881)  was  equally  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Then 
came  the  i)roceedings  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and  those  proceed- 
ings produced  in  his  mind  the  impression  that  they  would 
destrov  entirelv  the  moral  wei^'ht  and  the  moral  force  which 
were  absolutelv  necessarv  in  Parliament  for  anyone  who  was  to 
to  be  the  leading  champion  of  a  great  National  cause.  He  soon 
found  that  the  Liberal  party  in  this  country  had  made  up  its 
mind  to  draw  a  broad  distinction  between  the  National  cause  of 
Ireland  and  the  ptrsoii  and  personal  office  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and 
that  the  persistence  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  leadership  of  the  Irish 
party  would  1k»  completely  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  Lil)eral  party  were  not 
willing,  after  what  had  appeared  in  the  Divorce  Court,  both  in 
relation  to  public  and  private  ccmduct,  to  make  Mr.  Parnell  the 
constitutional  governor  of  Ireland.  It  was  altogether  untrue 
that  Mr.  Morley,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  or  by  his  o\mi, 
made  any  suggestion  to  Mr.  Parnell  that  he  should  hold  any 
office  under  the  British  Crown  before  the  concession  of  Home 
Rule.  In  a  contest  going  on  hi  Ireland  Mr.  Parnell  was  en- 
deavouring to  insist  upon  retaining  the  leadership  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  constitutional  representatives  of  Ireland.  That 
was  a  question  for  Ireland  to  decide.  Home  Rule  had  l>een 
the  gn  at  puqxjse  with  a  view  to  which  the  iK)licy  of  the  Liberal 
l>arty  had  In^en  guided  during  the  last  five  years,  but  the  work 
with  which  they  had  been  <K*cupic»d  had  been  resistance  to 
eoereion,  and  that  work,  whoever  the  leader  of  the  Irish  party 
might  be,  remained  as  sacred  and  as  urgent  as  ever. 

Speaking  again  at  Worksop,  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  to  ma) 
it  known  everywhere  that  the  determination  of  the  Liberal  party 
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concerning  Mr.  Parnell  was  final  and  irrevocable,  and  that  they 
could  not  undertake  the  business  of  prosecuting  effectually  at  a 
coming  election  the  cause  of  Home  Eule  in  connection  with  his 
name.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  government,  for  the  business  of  the  country  had 
long  been  in  arrear.  One  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
Parliament  had  to  consider  was  giving  completeness  to  the 
Franchise  Act  of  1884,  and  without  district  councils,  and,  if 
possible,  parochial  councils,  the  practical  purpose  of  local  self- 
government  would  not  readily  be  obtained.  The  present  Par- 
liament and  the  present  Government  were  not  to  be  trusted  on 
that  subject.  They  passed  nominal  laws  for  allotments  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  used  to  pass  laws  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers  for  giving  to  tenants  an  interest  in  their  improve- 
ments, but  their  laws  on  that  subject  were  little  better  than 
waste-paper.  It  was  useless  for  them  to  pass  laws  about  allot- 
ments unless  they  made  them  of  a  simple,  direct,  and  operative 
character,  and  appointed  local  councils  to  look  after  the  working 
of  those  laws.  There  was  another  great  question — that  of 
temperance.  During  last  session  an  insidious  attempt  was  made 
to  build  up  a  system  of  monopoly,  by  a  system  of  enormous 
compensations,  to  be  given  not  so  much  to  publicans  as  to 
brewers,  which  would  have  made  effectual  progress  on  the  tem- 
perance question  hopeless  for  a  great  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  intervention,  however,  did  not  carry  the 
Bassetlaw  election,  which,  if  the  figures  could  be  trusted,  in- 
dicated that  the  Unionist  party  was  almost  unchanged  since 
1885,  whilst  the  Separatist  votes  showed  a  falling  off,  from 
abstention  and  other  causes,  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  votes, 
Sir  F.  Milner  polling  4,381  votes  against  3,653  given  to  Mr. 
Mellor — a  majority  of  728,  as  compared  with  a  majority  of  295 
by  which  Mr.  Beckett  had  been  returned  in  1885.  Mr.  Beckett's 
opponent  on  that  occasion,  however,  was  Mr.  Foljambe,  who 
now  supported  the  Conservative  candidate  ;  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  increase  of  the  Gladstonian  minority  represented  more 
or  less  accurately  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in  the 
constituency  who  abstained  from  voting — but  as  no  election 
took  place  in  1886  there  were  no  means  of  testing  the  value  of 
this  hypothesis.  At  the  same  time,  some  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  attitude  of  the  two  candidates  on  the  Eight  Hours 
Bill,  which  Mr.  Mellor  alone  declared  himself  ready  to  support, 
a  declaration  which  finally  strengthened  his  position  in  the 
surrounding  colliery  district. 

Of  greater  importance,  even  to  English  politics,  was  the  elec- 
tion in  Kilkenny,  which  was  made  the  first  battle  held  between 
Mr.  Parnell  and  the  seceding  Nationalists,  supported  by  the 
clergy.  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  had  originally  been  brought  for- 
ward for  the  constituency  by  Mr.  Parnell,  but  on  the  disruption 
of  the  Irish  Home  Eulers  he  had  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
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the  majority,  and,  under  their  auspices,  engaged  in  a  bitter 
struggle  with  Mr.  Parneirs  new  nominee,  Mr.  Vincent  Scully. 
The  light  was  carried  on  with  more  than  usual  vigour,  even  for 
an  Irish  election ;  but  in  the  end  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  was 
returned  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  2,527  electors  voting  for 
him,  whilst  only  1,850  supported  Mr.  Scully. 

In  the  interval  between  these  two  elections  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  on  the  part  of  the  Gladstonians,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain for  the  Liberal  Unionists,  had  found  opportunities  of 
discussing  the  political  situation  from  very  different  stand- 
points. Addressing  his  constituents  at  Dumfries  (Dec.  17),  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman  declared  that  not  only  the  Liberal  party, 
but  the  majority  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tory  party  itself,  were 
united  in  the  opinion  that  Jfr.  Parnell,  by  his  conduct,  had 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  disappear  from  the 
field  of  public  life.  The  majority  of  the  Irish  Members  had 
acted  with  generosity,  dignity,  and  forbearance  in  the  attitude 
they  had  taken  up  towards  Mr.  Parnell  during  the  crisis.  The 
Home  Rule  policy  was  by  no  means  doomed,  although  Mr.  Par- 
nell had  shown  by  his  acts  that  he  was  unfit  to  be  a  leader  of 
a  i)olitieal  party ;  for  these  acts  were  not  only  a  breach  of  the 
moral  law,  but  the  exhibition  of  a  **  shiftiness  of  character  and 
want  of  straightforwardness,  and  an  unblushing  attemi)t  to  employ 
for  the  interests  of  his  own  personal  cause  those  lires  of  racial 
animosity  between  tin?  peoples  of  the  two  islands,  which  it  has 
been  the  prayer  of  the  l)est  men  in  the  three  countries  for  many 
years  to  assuage  and  extinguish.*' 

On  the  following  day,  at  Culross,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
strongly  insisted  upon  the  intention  of  the  English  Lil)erals  to 
maintain  Irish  Home  Pule  as  a  part  of  their  programme,  declar- 
ing that  the  only  way  to  secure  a  good  system  of  government 
for  Ireland  was  to  allow  the  Irish  people  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  llieir  (»wn  affairs  through  their  own  representatives, 
subject  always  to  the  full  nuiintenance  of  the  imi)erial  authority 
over  every  i»art  of  the  empire.  Put  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  recognising  the  necessities  of  the  situation  in  Ireland,  he 
somewhat  lowered  his  tone,  and  admitted  that  the  cause  of  Irish 
Home  Pule  depended  entirely  upon  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Irisli  people  during  the  next  few  weeks  or  months.  If  the  Irish 
people  el(  cted  to  maintain  Mr.  Parnell  as  their  leader,  a  very 
serious  blow  would  be  struck  at  tlu;  Home  Pule  policy,  and  the 
hour  (»f  granting  Ih>me  Pule  would  be  }>ostponed. 

Mr.  Cbamberlain's  task  at  Pirniingham  (Dec.  17)  was  scarcely 
less  delicate,  for  he  had  to  conciliate  those  Unionists  whose 
oj>inions  on  all  subjects  exct-pt  Irish  differed  essentially  from 
tho.-e  of  their  Conservative  allies.  He  spent,  therefore,  some 
tinir  in  contc  nding  that  it  was  of  essential  imjwrtance  to  main- 
tain and  to  stn  iigtheii  the  alliance  between  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Liberal  Unionists.     It  was  all  very  well  to  desert  p' 
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pies,  to  follow  one  man,  and  then  to  leave  behind  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  one's  party,  as  the  Gladstonians  had  done ;  but  if  they 
had  taken  that  course,  and  maintained  it  for  years,  they  might 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  back  again  into  the  road  from  which 
they  had  strayed.     And,  although  it  might  be  true  that  Home 
Eule  was  possible,  there  was  not  one  single  man  of  sense  on 
the  Gladstonian  side  who  believed  that  Home  Eule  was  a  ques- 
tion an}^  longer  of  practical  poUtics.     Where  was  the  possibility 
of  a  final  settlement  while  factions  were  contending  and  blacken- 
ing  each  other's   characters,  and  perhaps  painting  themselves 
more  truly  than  they  had  hitherto  been  depicted  by  any  less 
successful   artists  ?     The  Liberal  party   could  not   be  recon- 
structed, so  long  as  Mr.  Gladstone  put  Home  Eule  before  the 
electors    of    the    country,    and    demanded    that    Home    Eule 
should  precede  all  English  reforms.     Moreover  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  the  Liberal  party  had  allowed  themselves  in  the 
present  crisis  to  follow  less  worthy  leaders  than  Mr.  Gladstone, 
under  whose  guidance  they  had  been  supporting  the  divorce  of 
politics  from  morality,  until  at  last  there  was  hardly  a  single 
one  of  the  Commandments  that  any  longer  received  their  support. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year  Mr.  Chamberlain  again  addressed 
a  Birmingham  audience,  and  again  congratulated  the  electors  of 
that  important  city  on  the  courage  they  had  shown  in  proving 
to  the  country  that  Eadicalism  had  no  connection  with  disin- 
tegration.    The  delay  they  had  secured  for  deliberation  had  been 
all  important,  for  time  had  brought  with  it  the  "  union  of  hearts," 
the   Committee  Room   No.    15,  and  the  contest  at  Kilkenny. 
Moreover,  the  notion  that  Ireland  had  really  accepted  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's proposal  of  1886  was  now  absolutely  at  an  end,  for  Mr. 
Parnell  had  declared,  and  his  former  and  present  colleagues  had 
all   acquiesced  in   the  declaration,  that   he  had  accepted  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposal  only  as  the  highest  bid  he  could  get,  and 
as  an  instalment  that  would  enable  them  to  obtain  more.     The 
greatest  danger  which  had  ever  threatened  England  during  this 
century — a  danger  much  greater  than  Napoleon's  threat  of  in- 
vasion— had  vanished  since  the  English  people  had  been  let  into 
the  Irish  secret,  that  all  the  Irish  Home  Eulers  were  alike  com- 
mitted to  refuse  any  scheme  trammelled  by  "  guarantees  "  such 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed  in  1886.     Mr.  Chamberlain  then 
appealed  to  Mr.  Morley  to  declare  in  his  approaching  speech  at 
Newcastle  whether  or  not  the  English  Home  Eulers  had  accepted 
the  measure  of  1886  as  intended  to  be  final,  in  relation  to  all  the 
guarantees  against  separation ;  and  whether,  in  face  of  the  state- 
ments of  Irish  Home  Eulers  of  both  sections,  any  such  assump- 
tion could  for  the  future  be  honestly  made.    He  challenged  Mr. 
Morley  to  say  whether  or  not  he  was  now  prepared  to  give  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  Administration  the  control  of  the  Land 
question  and  of  the  Constabulary.    If  he  was  prepared  to  do  so 
be  would  give  Ireland  the  power  to  defy  the  supreme  Parliament 
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unless  England  chose  to  enforce  her  will  by  civil  war.  If  he 
was  not  prepared  to  hand  over  these  two  questions  and  continued 
to  advocate  Home  Eule,  he  was  offering  to  Ireland  a  measure 
which  both  sections  of  the  Irish  party  were  pledged  to  reject. 

It  was  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner  that  the  year  of  small 
achievements  closed.  Whatever  increase  of  strength  the  Con- 
servatives showed  was  due  to  the  misfortunes  of  their  opponents 
rather  than  to  their  own  merits.  They  had  displayed  through- 
out the  earlier  Session  an  inability  to  catch  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind,  and  by  their  misplaced  obstinacy  on  the  Licensing 
Bill,  not  less  than  by  their  weakness  in  the  conduct  of  their  other 
measures,  they  had  undermined  public  confidence.  In  the  early 
autumn  everything  seemed  to  justify  the  strongly  expressed  con- 
victions of  the  Opposition  that  a  General  Election  would  show  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  vote  by  which  the  Conservatives  had 
come  into  power.  Even  if  the  solution  of  Irish  Home  Eule 
was  become  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  the  English 
voters,  they  had  learnt  enough  of  politics  to  understand  that 
until  that  question  was  out  of  the  way  none  of  the  reforms  on 
which  their  hearts  were  set  could  be  realised.  Meanwhile  Home 
Eule  was  the  only  question  upon  which  English  and  Irish  Liberals 
could  be  trusted  to  vote  in  accord,  and  it  was  therefore  of  the 
highest  importance  to  keep  it  as  the  watchword  of  the  party. 
The  schism  in  the  Irish  party  and  the  revelations  which  followed, 
primarily  due  to  causes  wholly  apart  from  politics,  upset  in  a 
moment  the  carefully  prepared  plans  of  the  Opposition ;  and 
the  close  of  the  year  found  them  divided  and  disheartened,  with 
no  alternative  policy  on  which  to  unite  the  various  sections  of 
the  party.  No  one  perceived  this  more  clearly  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his 
exclamation,  when  the  secession  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  party 
from  Mr.  Parnell's  leadership  seemed  to  point  to  that  gentleman's 
withdrawal  from  active  political  life — "  Thank  God !  Home  Eule 
is  saved !  "  But  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  care  to  explain  whether 
it  was  saved  as  a  subject  for  rhetorical  sympathy  and  academic 
discussion,  or  as  the  object  of  practical  politics.  The  solution  of 
the  question  was  to  all  appearances  once  more  indefinitely  post- 
poned, to  the  satisfaction  of  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

SCOTLAND  AND   IRELAND. 
I.  SCOTLAND. 


Putting  aside  the  introduction  of  Free  Education,  the  most 
important  event  of  the  year  in  which  Scotland  was  primarily,  if 
not  wholly,  concerned  was  the  opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge 
(March  4) ,  by  which  the  distance  between  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
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deen  was  reduced  by  twenty-seven  miles,  and  Aberdeen  placed 
within  twelve  hours  of  London.  The  directors  of  the  North 
British  Eailway,  however,  had  not  sufficiently  foreseen  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  new  route.  Previously  the  northern  traffic 
from  Edinburgh  had  passed  over  the  Une  running  eastward  from 
the  Wavcrley  Station  to  Granton  Perry  ;  and  it  suddenly  found 
itself  transferred  to  the  western  lines,  already  fully  occupied  by 
the  Glasgow  and  Perth  traffic.  The  result  was  a  general  dis- 
organisation of  the  whole  service  to  the  discomfort  and  delay  of 
the  holiday  makers  in  the  height  of  the  season.  Although  this 
might  have  been  foreseen,  and  arrangements  made  during  the 
seven  years'  building  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  no  preparations  had 
been  made  in  anticipation.  In  the  face  of  these  difficulties,  which 
promised  to  be  permanent,  the  North  British  Company  put  for- 
ward a  gigantic  scheme  involving  the  expenditure  of  a  million 
sterling  and  the  acquisition  of  both  the  Waverley  Market  and 
the  Edinburgh  Gas  Works.  This  project  at  once  aroused  the 
rivalry  of  the  Caledonian  Eailway  Company,  which  promptly 
revised  its  scheme  to  drive  a  tunnel  through  Princes  Street, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  Waverley  Market  for  a  goods  station. 

Both  railway  companies  were  throughout  the  year  on  un- 
satisfactory terms  with  their  men.  In  January  a  strike  had 
seemed  inevitable.  The  men  demanded  a  ten  hours  day  and 
other  reforms,  but  by  means  of  friendly  conference  the  actual 
strike  was  adjourned.  In  August  the  matter  was  brought  for- 
ward at  a  meeting  of  the  Amalgamated  Eailway  Servants  of 
Scotland,  held  at  Glasgow  ;  and  in  October  it  was  resolved  to  ask 
the  companies  to  submit  the  differences  to  arbitration.  This 
the  directors  refused,  and  the  men  decided  to  strike  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  promises  were  sent  to  the  Union  executive.  Some 
time  was  spent  in  obtaining  the  requisite  number,  but  suddenly 
and  without  warning  (Dec.  22)  the  men  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow 
and  Dundee  absented  themselves  from  the  engine  yards  and 
stations.  The  demand  of  the  men  for  shorter  hours  received 
much  public  sympathy,  but  they  were  blamed  for  having  taken 
so  serious  a  step  without  giving  due  notice  to  their  employers, 
thereby  breaking  their  contracts  and  paralysing  the  travelling 
system.  The  three  southern  lines  were  those  involved  in  the 
strike,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  upwards  of  9,000  men  had 
come  out  on  strike.  Only  a  few  passenger  trains  were  run  in 
the  day,  and  these  very  irregularly.  The  goods  traffic  was  entirely 
suspended ;  factories  were  stopped  for  want  of  coal,  of  which  the 
output  in  its  turn  was  stopped  for  want  of  transport,  its  retail 
price  doubled,  and  a  great  amount  of  distress  was  consequently 
brought  upon  the  poorer  classes. 

The  Crofters'  Commission,  appointed  in  1887,  and  presided 
over  by  Sheriff  Brand,  issued  reports  during  the  year  dealing 
with  estates  in  Skye,  Lewis,  Shetland,  Caithness,  Eoss-shire, 
Sutherlandshire,  and  Argyleshire.    Dm'ing  the  three  years  the 
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Commissioners  had  dealt  with  upwards  of  8,000  applications, 
and  had  reduced  the  existinpj  rentals  from  40,41)G?.  to  28,448Z. 
and  the  arrears  of  rent  from  80,90;3/.  to  2l),500/.  The  reduction 
of  rent  thus  varying  from  21  to  i30  per  cent. ;  and  that  on  arrears 
from  38  to  80  per  cent.  Another  C<^mmi8si()n,  appointed  at  the 
close  of  188J),  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole, 
inquired  into  the  hest  available  means  for  encouraj^ing  and  de- 
veloping the  fisheries  and  other  local  industries,  by  the  con- 
struction of  harbours,  railroads,  and  tramwavs.  Tlu^v  visited 
Boss-shire,  the  islands  of  Lewis,  Skye,  Orkney,  and  Shetland. 
In  a  provisional  report  they  reconnuended  th(5  expenditure  of 
280,000/.  on  harbours,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  but  they  pro- 
tested against  the  advance  of  loans  to  fishermen  on  doubtful 
security,  and  expressed  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  some  form 
of  assisted  emigration. 

The  political  speeches  delivered  and  the  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions held  in  Scotland  have  been  referred  to  at  length  elsewhere. 
It  would  be  ditlicult  to  say  whether  any  substantial  progress  had 
been  made  in  stimulating  a  luitional  cry  for  Scotch  Honu^  Eule, 
but  its  chief  supporters  declared  themselves  perfectly  satistied 
with  the  condition  of  i)ublic  opinion  on  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  Scotch  Disestablishment 
seemed  to  be  gaining  ground,  if  the  division  on  Dr.  Cameron's 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  defeated  only  by 
38  votes,  could  be  taken  as  an  indication. 

The  decision  of  the  (lovennnent  to  appropriate  the  Scotch 
probate  duty  to  making  education  free  in  Scotland  in  all  the 
compulsory  standards  (i.-vi.)  was  the  most  important  non-politi- 
eal  event  of  the  year,  but  for  some  reason  little  party  capital  was 
made  out  of  the  boon  bv  the  Conservativtfs.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  was  that  in  nearlv  700  schools  the  education  was  made 
entirely  free,  a  l)oon  which  of  all  others  was  likely  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  Scotchmen.  It  was,  however,  discoveretl  that  the 
amount  approj)riated  in  the  Ih'st  half-year,  about  DJJJ.OOO/.,  was 
more  than  could  be  reckoned  on  with  certain! v  for  the  future. 
In  order,  however,  to  relieve  schools  from  th(»  necessitv  of  reim- 
I»osing  school  rates,  the  Lord  A<lvocate  annomiced  (^fay)  that  an 
additiomil  smn  of  10,000/.  would  be  granted  for  the  relief  of  all 
fees  in  compulsory  standanis.  In  some  respects  the  change 
was  not  found  to  work  satisfactorily,  as  parents  began  to  with- 
draw their  children  as  snon  as  I  hey  were  called  u[)on  to  pay  for 
llu-ir  education,  jusl  at  a  time  when  they  might  begin  to  benefit 
from  the  children's  labour. 

II.  ii;i:lani>. 

At  theend  asat  tliec<»mintncement  of  the  vear  Jfr.  Parnellheld 
his  place  as  tht»  most  prominent  man  in  Ireland.  When  tluvear 
o|H?ned  the  public  was  awaiting  with  interest  the  Import  of  the 
Special  Commission,  and  with  whatever  mixed  feelings  the  lindings 
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of  the  judges  were  received  in  England,  in  Ireland  they  un- 
doubtedly confirmed  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  dictatorship  he  had 
exercised  for  so  many  years.  Whether  it  was  due  to  the  weight 
of  his  influence  having  been  thrown  on  the  side  of  constitutional 
agitation,  or,  as  his  opponents  declared,  to  the  firm  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  there  was  no  doubt  that  throughout  the  year 
Ireland  gave  evidence  of  material  progress,  and  that  agrarian 
outrages  and  disturbances  were  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
Landlords  found  less  diflficulty  in  collecting  their  rents,  and 
tenants  in  most  districts  showed  a  willingness  to  resume  the 
friendly  relations  of  former  times.  Except  in  the  county  Clare 
and  one  or  two  other  districts,  little  was  heard  of  the  Crimes  Act, 
and  early  in  the  year  (Jan.  24)  it  was  announced  that,  in  view  of 
the  almost  total  disappearance  of  boycotting,  intimidation  and 
violent  resistance  to  the  law,  the  provisions  of  the  Crimes  Act 
had  been  relaxed  in  eleven  counties. 

The  chief  events  of  interest  during  the  year  centred  round 
Tipperary,  where  the  eviction  of  a  number  of  Mr.  Smith-Barry's 
tenants  had  induced  the  Irish  leaders  to  start  a  Tenants'  Defence 
Fund,  for  which  upwards  of  50,000i.  was  collected.  With  this 
it  was  proposed  to  build  outside  the  old  town  a  "  new  Tipperary  " 
to  accommodate  those  who  had  left  or  had  been  driven  from  Mr. 
Smith-Barry's  houses.  Eightly  or  wrongly,  the  inhabitants  had 
given  up  all  that  made  life  attractive  to  them  in  order  to  show 
their  sympathy  with  their  fellow-countrymen  at  Youghal.  By  a 
curious  contradiction,  part  of  the  buildings  were  erected  on  land 
belonging  to  Mr.  Smith-Barry,  to  whom  the  shopkeepers  would 
have  to  pay  rent,  whilst  their  existing  shops  in  the  town  re- 
mained closed  and  profitless. 

The  origin  of  this  senseless  proceeding  should  be  explained. 
Down  to  the  close  of  the  previous  year  Mr.  Smith-Barry  and 
his  tenants  had  lived  on  excellent  terms,  and  even  Sir  Charles 
Eussell  had  testified  in  public  to  his  having  been  an  excellent 
landlord,  and  admitted  that  his  tenants  refused  to  pay  his  rent 
"  not  on  account  of  any  grievance  of  their  own."  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  suggested  to  them  by  the  speakers  of  the  National 
League  that  Mr.  Smith-Barry  had  agreed  to  help  another  land- 
lord, Mr.  Ponsonby,  to  fight  the  Plan  of  Campaign  on  his  estate 
near  Youghal.  Mr.  Smith-Barry,  however,  had  only  agree<l 
to  give  his  help  after  Mr.  Ponsonby's  tenants  had  refused  an 
offer  made  by  him  that  they  should  buy  their  holdings  under  the 
Ashbourne  Act  in  terminable  annuities  less  than,  by  from  82  to 
24  per  cent.,  their  previous  rents,  and  by  which  they  would  have 
had  about  22,000Z.  of  arrears  wiped  out.  But  the  National 
League  felt  it  necessary  to  strike  a  blow  at  anything  like  co- 
operation between  landlords,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Smith-Barry's 
Tipperary  tenants  were  ordered  to  refuse  their  rent,  because  he 
ought  not  to  have  mixed  himself  up  in  the  disputes  of  a  brother 
landlord  with  his  tenants.     Mr.  Smith-Barry,  being  owner  of 
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a  large  part  of  Tipperary,  a  town  of  about  6,000  people,  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  evict  wholesale,  and  "  New  Tipperary " 
was  the  refuge  provided  by  the  League  for  those  who  had  given 
up  their  substantial  houses  and  the  goodwill  of  their  trades- 
It  consisted  of  a  number  of  shops,  no  larger  than  stalls  at  an 
agricultural  show,  covered  in,  with  a  passage  between  them, 
and  this  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  "Mart.**  No  similar 
provision,  beyond  a  few  League  huts,  was  made  for  the  evicted 
tenantry  at  Youghal ;  and  although  the  landlords  in  every  case 
offered  to  accept  one  year's  rent  on  account  of  all  rent  due — 
varying  from  four  to  ten  years — and  costs,  the  League  refused 
to  permit  the  tenants  to  Usten  to  the  offer.  The  inaugural 
banquet  took  place  (April  12)  at  the  *  Mart,'  Mr.  W.  O'Brien 
presiding,  supported  by  several  Irish  and  English  Members  of 
ParUament.  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  invited  to  preside,  but  no 
reply  was  received  for  some  days  after,  when  he  wrote  from  the 
House  of  Commons  to  say  that  the  invitation  had  not  reached 
him  until  after  the  appointed  day. 

These  agrarian  difficulties  were  about  this  time  diver- 
sified by  the  sudden  strike  (April  25)  of  all  the  porters, 
guards,  and  signalmen  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  the  line  running  from  Cork  via  Limerick  to  Dublin. 
The  immediate  result  was  that  the  day  traffic  was  seriously  cur- 
tailed and  the  night  traffic  entirely  suspended,  while  the  arrival 
of  the  American  mails  was  temporarily  transferred  from  Queens- 
town  to  Liverpool,  an  arrangement  which  was  threatened  to  be 
made  permanent,  to  the  great  loss  of  Ireland.  The  strike  arose 
from  the  alleged  employment  by  the  company  of  certain  porters 
at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  than  had  been  agreed  upon  at  some 
recent  negotiations  between  the  men  and  the  board  of  directors, 
and  also  because  the  latter  dismissed  two  porters  for  refusing 
to  receive  certain  goods  tendered  to  the  company.  A  third 
point  of  dispute  was  that  the  directors  would  not  tolerate  the 
intervention  of  the  EngUsh  Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway 
Serv^ants.  The  strike  took  place  in  obedience  to  a  circular  from 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants,  and  was  carried 
out  at  about  the  same  hour  as  at  Dublin  at  the  following  sta- 
tions also : — Cork,  Limerick,  Fermoy,  Thurles,  Tralee,  Kilkenny, 
Carlow,  Maryborough,  and  others.  Mr.  Davitt  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  settlement,  but  without  success.  The  directors 
expressed  readiness  to  come  to  terms  with  all  the  strikers  except 
the  signalmen,  who  left  their  posts  without  a  word  of  warning, 
in  some  cases  locking  their  boxes,  and  thus  exposed  the  pubUc 
to  most  serious  risks.  But  the  porters  and  guards  determined 
to  stick  to  the  signalmen. 

In  arrangmg  the  terms  of  settlement,  Archbishop  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Davitt  took  a  prominent  part,  but  the  former,  although 
warmly  taking  up  the  men's  case,  said  that  ''  he  did  not  know 
what  the  strike  grew  out  of,"  but  that  "he  understood  they  had 
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certain  grievances,  but  as  to  whether  they  were  right  he  had 
nothing  before  him  which  would  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion." 
The  terms,  however,  upon  which  the  men  resumed  work  were 
apparently  so  completely  those  of  the  directors  that  the  value  of 
the  mediation  was  not  appreciable  by  the  public. 

There  was  also  a  strike  of  the  servants  of  the  Cork  Steam 
Packet  Company,  the  Clyde  Shipping  Company,  and  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  Railway  Company,  to  show  sympathy  with  the 
porters  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company ; 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  train  from  Dublin  at  Queenstown 
with  the  American  mails  none  of  the  quay  porters  would  trans- 
fer the  sacks  of  mails  to  the  tender  of  the  Britannic,  which  was 
on  her  way  to  New  York.  On  the  following  day  the  employes 
of  the  above-named  companies  went  back  to  their  work  with  as 
little  reason,  apparently,  as  they  had  before  left  it. 

During  this  time  the  aspect  of  afifairs  at  New  Tipperary  was 
far  from  encouraging.  Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  boycotting 
maintained  against  those  who  declined  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
the  town  trade,  and  supported  by  the  clergy  of  the  district,  the 
National  League  found  it  necessary  to  arrange  a  fresh  demon- 
stration to  encourage  the  waverers  and  to  silence  the  mutineers. 
The  evicted  tenants  and  shopkeepers  openly  complained  of  the 
straits  into  which  they  had  been  led  by  being  compelled  to  adopt 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  many  of  them  were  suspected  of 
secretly  paying  their  rents.  Accordingly  Messrs.  O'Brien  and 
Dillon  gave  notice  of  their  intention  of  addressing  (May  25)  a 
mass  meeting.  The  authorities  decided  to  proclaim  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  calculated  and  intended  solely  to  advocate 
the  non-payment  of  rent  to  Mr.  Smith-Barry,  and  to  intimidate 
those  who  had  paid.  The  Nationalists  declared  that  they  would 
hold  their  meeting  in  spite  of  the  proclamation.  By  arriving  at 
Limerick  Junction,  two  miles  distant  from  Tipperary,  at  an  hour 
at  which  they  were  not  expected,  Messrs.  DUlon  and  O'Brien 
managed  to  address  a  large  crowd  outside  the  station  in  speeches 
of  great  violence  against  the  Government,  but  in  which  actual 
incitement  to  withhold  rents  was  avoided.  They  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  Tipperary,  but  were  informed  by  Colonel  Caddell,  in 
command  of  the  police,  that  they  might  address  the  people  in  the 
Mart  or  other  building,  but  not  in  the  streets.  Mr.  O'Brien 
became  extremely  indignant,  and  there  was  a  collision  between 
the  police  and  the  people,  some  explosives  being  thrown  at  the 
former  and  some  of  the  latter  being  batoned.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  serious  casualties,  and  in  the  evening  the  town  was 
quiet. 

The  justification  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government 
was  found  in  the  steady  increase  of  disorder  in  Tipperary  since 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  had  been  in  operation  on  certain  estates, 
a  similar  state  of  affairs  being  only  to  be  found  in  the  county 
Clare.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Nationalists  were  emboldened  to 
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pursue  their  policy  by  the  success  which  had  attended  the 
Australian  mission  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  colleagues.  At  a 
banquet  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin 
(May  29),  it  was  announced  that  the  total  sum  subscribed  by  the 
Australasian  Colonies  was  32,888Z.,  of  which  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  each  sent  10,000Z.,  and  New  Zealand  5,000/. 

How  far  the  tenants  themselves  were  benefited  by  the  Plan 
of  Campaign,  or  by  listening  to  the  counsels  of  the  League  leaders, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  cases,  which  occurred  at 
this  period : — 

On  the  Kilkenny  estate  of  Colonel  Villiers  Stuart,  near  Water- 
ford,  thirty-two  tenants  who  had  refused  to  pay  their  rents 
agreed,  on  the  arrival  of  the  sheriffs  party,  to  pay  a  year's  rent, 
with  costs,  and  another  year's  rent  in  October  next ;  accordingly 
the  evictions  did  not  take  place.  On  the  Clongorey  estate,  near 
Naas,  sixteen  families  were  evicted,  although  the  trustees  offered 
to  take  one  year's  rent  in  payment  of  upwards  of  three  years  of 
arrears  which  were  due.  The  tenants,  however,  held  out  for  the 
reinstatement  of  all  formerly  evicted  tenants  on  the  estate  ;  but 
the  trustees  would  not  listen  to  this.  The  total  number  of 
families  evicted  on  the  estate  was  about  sixty.  On  the  Glens- 
harrold  estate,  near  Ardagh,  several  of  the  tenants  refused  their 
rents,  and  submitted  to  eviction  in  the  teeth  of  the  strongest 
warnings  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick.  The 
tenants  owed  five  years'  arrears,  for  which  they  were  offered  a 
clear  receipt  on  payment  of  one  year's  rent,  less  30  per  cent. 
They  were  to  be  allowed  to  surrender  the  judicial  leases  held  by 
them,  by  which  they  had  already  obtained  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent.,  and  to  get  a  further  reduction  of  30  per  cent.,  making 
their  future  rent  about  50  per  cent,  under  the  original  rent. 
The  result  in  figures  would  be  that  for  2,611Z.  14>j.  M.  of  arrears 
due  384Z.  11«.  would  be  accepted  in  payment,  the  arrears  thus 
forgiven  amounting  to  2,2271.  3s.  (jd.  The  tenants,  however, 
insisted  on  a  40  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  judicial  rents,  instead 
of  the  30  per  cent,  offered,  although  as  between  forty-seven 
tenants  the  whole  difference  in  dispute  was  only  54Z.  per  annum, 
and  for  this  they  suffered  eviction.  The  Bishop  told  them 
plainly  that  it  was  a  step  that  they  would  regret  all  their  lives  ; 
but  Mr.  P.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  went  down  to  tell  them  that  they 
would  be  made  more  comfortable  than  they  were  before. 

At  a  conference  of  the  Limerick  Eoman  Catholic  clergy 
(May  29),  Bishop  O'Dwyer  subsequently  made  the  important 
announcement  that  he  had  decided  to  make  boycotting  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  Plan  of  Campaign  reserved  cases,  thus  with- 
drawing; the  power  from  all  the  priests  of  his  diocese  of  giving 
absolution  to  those  taking  part  in  either  combination.  To  this 
decision  the  NationaUsts  were  obviously  unable  to  submit  with- 
out a  protest. 

The  outspoken  utterances  of  Dr.  O'Dwyer  about  the  Glens- 
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harrold  tenantry,  who  had  been  forced  into  undergoing  eviction 
by  the  National  League,  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the 
Parnellites.  At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  League  held  in 
Dublin  (May  80),  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington,  M.P.,  denounced 
the  Bishop  for  having  distorted  facts  and  suppressed  evidence, 
his  case  being  that  a  surveyor  sent  by  the  Bishop  himself  to 
examine  the  estate  had  reported  to  the  Bishop  that  the  reduction 
of  40  per  cent,  in  their  rents  demanded  by  the  tenants  was  a 
just  one.  This  Bishop  O'Dwyer  declared  in  an  indignant  letter 
to  be  **  shockingly  and  disgustingly  untrue,  and  made  recklessly 
to  deceive  the  public.''  The  Bishop  maintained  that  Mr.  Barry, 
his  surveyor,  so  far  from  going  over  the  whole  estate,  only  sur- 
veyed seven  farms  out  of  forty-seven,  and  that  in  regard  to  these 
he  was  in  substantial  agreement  with  Mr.  Murphy,  the  official 
surveyor,  who  decided  30  per  cent,  to  be  a  fair  reduction.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  Mr.  Harrington  for  the  tenants  would  accept 
35  per  cent.,  the  Bishop  professed  himself  ready  to  endeavour  to 
induce  the  court  to  allow  this  if  the  tenants  petitioned  for  it. 
But  Mr.  Harrington's  view  was  not  that  the  tenants  should  ask 
the  court  to  allow,  but  that  the  court  should  entreat  the  tenants 
to  accept  such  a  reduction.  As  the  court  had  already  allowed 
the  tenants  to  surrender  their  judicial  leases,  and  given  them  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent,  into  the  bargain,  it  was,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question,  as  Mr.  Harrington  must  have  perfectly  well 
known,  to  suppose  that  it  would  take  the  initiative  in  offering  a 
further  reduction.  The  Parnellite  papers,  especially  United 
Ireland  and  the  Cork  Herald,  forthwith  denounced  the  Bishop  as 
*  an  ally  of  eviction  and  coercion." 

The  contest  between  the  Bishops  and  the  Nationalists  was 
subsequently  taken  up  by  Mr.  Dillon  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  language  which  drew  down  a  bitter  rejoinder  from  Dr.  O'Dwyer, 
to  which  the  Member  for  East  Mayo  had  laid  himself  open  by 
making  an  attack  upon  the  Pope.  Mr.  Dillon  accused  Lord 
SaUsbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  of  "  offering  bribes  to  His  Holiness 
to  aid  them  in  evicting  the  people  of  Ireland,"  and  of  having 
"  succeeded  in  getting  His  Holiness  to  send  an  agent  to  trade  on 
the  revenue  of  Irish  people."  The  Bishop,  in  reply,  after  re- 
torting on  Mr.  Dillon  for  his  sudden  withdrawal  to  the  antipodes 
at  a  critical  moment,  pointed  out  not  only  the  immorality  of 
boycotting  and  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  but  the  anomalous 
position  of  those  priests  and  laymen  who  encouraged  methods 
condemned  by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Such  outspoken  utter- 
ances brought  down  upon  the  Bishop  a  shower  of  votes  of  cen- 
sure passed  by  the  Nationalist  bodies  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  very  violent  speeches.  The  Cor- 
poration of  Limerick,  however,  refused  to  pass  any  such  censure 
upon  their  Bishop  or  any  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Dillon,  for 
which  offence  the  Mayor  and  several  of  the  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion were  expelled  from  the  local  branch  of  the  National  League, 
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and  soon  afterwards  (August  26)  a  mass  meeting  was  held  just 
outside  the  town,  at  which  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  denounced 
in  the  strongest  language  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Bishop 
towards  the  Glensharrold  tenantry  and  the  question  of  boycot- 
ting generally.  It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  in  this  conflict 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick  stood  almost  alone  in  defending  the  Papal 
rescript,  Archbishop  Walsh  ostentatiously  washing  his  hands  of 
"the  unhappy  wrangle,"  and  Archbishop  Groke  approving  of 
the  presence  of  priests  of  his  diocese  at  meetings  where  the  Pkui 
of  Campaign  was  recommended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop 
of  Cork  (Dr.  O'Callaghan)  and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  (Dr. 
Healey)  used  their  utmost  influence  in  enforcing  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  against  the  Pamellites,  but  with  little  result  be- 
yond exciting  many  expressions  of  ill-will  amongst  the  clergy 
and  laity. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  ominous  reports  began  to  arrive 
from  Ireland  that  the  potato  crop,  the  mainstay  of  tibe  peasantry 
in  the  West  and  South,  was  Ukely  to  prove  a  failure,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  distress  in  some  districts  would  recall 
the  memorable  famine  years.  Boards  of  guardians  and  other 
local  authorities  sent  up  statements  that  over  great  tracts  of 
country,  where  the  population  was  densest,  the  food  of  the  people, 
owing  to  various  causes,  but  especiaUy  to  the  prolonged  rainy 
season,  would  not  be  forthcoming.  Very  little  actual  disease  was 
reported  in  the  crop,  but  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unin- 
structed  or  prejudiced  way  in  which  potato  culture  was  carried 
on,  the  tubers  had  never  grown  at  all.  Bidges  which  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  should  have  produced  several  hundredweights 
of  crop  failed  to  show  even  a  stone's  weight. 

The  agrarian  war  in  the  South-west,  especiaUy  on  the  Clanri- 
carde  and  Ponsonby  estates,  continued  to  smoulder.  Mr.  W. 
O'Brien,  in  his  flying  visits  to  West  Cork,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  police  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  no  rent.  He  told  the 
farmers  that  where  their  crops  failed  altogether,  or  so  completely 
as  to  leave  no  prospects  of  food  for  wives  and  children,  they 
owed  no  duty  to  the  landlord. 

It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  little  surprise,  except  from  a 
tactical  point  of  view,  when  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  O'Brien  under  warrant  became  known,  and  that  they 
had  been  sent  to  Tipperary  for  trial.  The  charges  of  inciting 
tenants  to  non-payment  of  rent  made  against  the  two  ofifenders 
were,  however,  six  months  old,  and  Mr.  Balfour  was  blamed 
even  by  many  of  his  supporters  for  not  allowing  the  words  then 
spoken  to  be  forgotten. 

Summonses  were  also  issued  against  several  other  persons, 
including  Messrs.  Sheehy,  Condon,  and  Patrick  O'Brien,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  Rev.  David  Humphreys,  C.C.  All  were 
liberated  on  bail,  and  their  trial  commenced  at  Tipperary  a  week 
later  (Sept.  25).    The  opening  of  the  proceedings  was  marked 
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by  a  very  untoward  incident,  of  which  the  leading  facts  were 
affirmed  and  denied  with  equal  eagerness  and  circumstance. 
According  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  was  present,  a  small  crowd 
tried  peaceably  to  enter  the  enclosure  round  the  Court  House, 
and  were  wantonly  attacked  and  repulsed  by  the  police.  Bough 
blows  were  given  on  both  sides,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Keating,  a  reporter,  were  said  to  have  been  seriously  hurt. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  asserted  that  the  mob  began  throwing 
stones,  and  that  Mr.  Harrison  was  not  struck  until  he  had  vio- 
lently assaulted  a  constable,  and  that  Mr.  Keating  had  made  use 
of  abusive  language  towards  the  police. 

Inside  the  court  proceedings  were  scarcely  less  orderly,  and 
from  the  outset  it  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  defendants 
to  protract  the  case  by  all  possible  means.  On  the  first  day 
exception  was  taken  to  the  case  being  heard  before  one  of  the 
resident  magistrates,  Mr.  Shannon,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
on  former  occasions  spoken  warmly  about  some  of  the  defend- 
ants. An  appUcation  to  the  courts  at  Dublin  resulted  in  a  judg- 
ment from  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Shannon's 
words  and  conduct  when  acting  with  the  police  as  a  magistrate 
were  no  ground  for  his  disqualification  to  sit  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  hearing  of  the.  case  was  consequently  resumed  before 
eight  magistrates,  a  display  of  judicial  strength  against  which 
the  defendants  took  further  objection.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Healy 
and  Mr.  Harrington,  who  appeared  as  their  counsel,  professed  great 
anxiety  for  a  speedy  decision,  in  order  that  their  clients  might 
make  arrangements  for  either  carrying  out  or  abandoning  their 
American  expedition.  At  the  same  time  they  took  every  legal 
objection,  and  utiHsed  every  incident  to  protract  the  case.  The 
particular  line  adopted  by  the  Crown  prosecutor  afforded  more 
reasonable  grounds  of  objection.  The  charges  against  the  de- 
fendants were  for  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  of  intimidation 
between  March  and  September;  but  in  order,  apparently,  to 
give  a  detailed  account  of  the  Tipperary  campaign,  the  Crown 
prosecutor  went  back  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  con- 
spiracy before  the  first  date  named.  His  persistence  in  this 
course  ultimately  led  to  frequent  interruptions  and  consequent 
delay.  Then  followed  daily  squabbles  between  the  counsel  and 
the  Bench,  frivolous  applications  on  the  part  of  the  former,  and 
steady  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  proceed  with  the 
specific  charges ;  and,  after  bearing  patiently  for  some  time  the 
insults  heaped  upon  them,  the  court  at  length  refused  to  hear 
Mr.  Harrington  further.  On  various  pretexts,  moreover,  adjourn- 
ments were  obtained,  the  defendants  being  meanwhile  permitted 
to  enjoy  complete  liberty.  During  one  of  these  intervals  it  tran- 
spired that  Mr.  W.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  DiUon  had  disappeared ;  and, 
not  being  forthcoming  when  the  hearing  was  resumed,  their  bail 
— 2,000Z. — was  estreated.  The  two  Nationalist  leaders  had  em- 
barked on  board,  a  yacht  which  was  lying  off  Dalkey,  and  after 
some  days'  anxiety  as  to  their  fate,  it  was  announced  that  they 
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had  safely  landed  on  the  French  coast,  and  subsequently  left  for 
the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  the 
principal  defendants,  the  trial  at  Tipperary  was  continued,  and 
after  more  than  a  month  of  alternate  hearings  and  adjournments, 
the  magistrates  delivered  their  finding  (Nov.  19).  Messrs.  Dillon 
and  O'Brien  were  condemned  in  their  absence  to  six  months' 
imprisonment,  without  hard  labour,  the  magistrates  finding  that 
all  the  three  charges  had  been  proved  against  them— namely, 
the  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rent 
to  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  the  practice  of  intimidation,  and  the  incite- 
ment thereto.  Five  others,  who  were  found  guilty  on  the  first 
count  only,  were  sentenced  to  four  months'  imprisonment ;  two 
were  acquitted,  and  about  two,  Mr.  Sheehy  and  Father  Humphreys, 
the  magistrates  failed  to  agree.  The  decision  of  the  magistrates 
in  this  protracted  case  almost  coincided  with  the  proceedings  in 
the  Divorce  Court  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  played  so  unenviable  a 
part ;  but  just  after  the  trial  at  Tipperary  had  commenced  the 
Irish  leader  had  called  together  a  meeting  of  the  Parliamentary 
members  of  his  party  (Oct.  13),  at  which,  however,  both  he  and 
Mr.  Davitt  were  alike  absent.  It  was  declared  that  the  cause 
of  their  absence  was  a  radical  divergence  on  points  of  poUcy 
among  the  various  chiefs — especially  between  Mr.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Davitt.  Eesolutions  were  nevertheless  passed,  which  it  was 
said  had  been  approved  by  Mr.  Parnell,  pledging  the  party  to 
miited  action. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Jackson,  the  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  were  visiting  the  districts  most  threatened  by 
the  potato  blight,  and  the  latter  especially  took  pains  to  call  into 
counsel  the  local  authorities,  and  discuss  with  them  the  best 
means  of  meeting  the  disaster.  His  reception  in  the  most  dis- 
affected districts  of  Ireland  was  eminently  creditable  to  the  Irish, 
and  sustained  the  reputation  of  courtesy  to  strangers  which  they 
had  always  borne.  In  no  instance  was  the  Chief  Secretary 
threatened,  and  his  journeyings  were  so  rapid  and  often  so  Uttle 
prepared  beforehand  that  the  suggestion  that  he  owed  his  good 
reception  to  police  preparation  was  promptly  abandoned,  even  by 
the  English  Eadical  press. 

The  decision  in  the  O'Shea  divorce  case  at  first  sight  seemed 
little  likely  to  affect  Mr.  ParnelFs  position  as  a  politician. 
Archbishop  Walsh  wrote  expressly  declaring  that  in  the  selection 
of  a  political  leader  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  party  to 
consider  moral  questions,  and  at  a  pubUc  meeting  held  at  the 
Leinster  Hall,  Dublin  (Nov.  20),  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr.  T.  Healy, 
and  twenty-five  Nationalist  members,  resolutions  of  unabated 
confidence  in  Mr.  Parnell  were  passed,  and  throughout  the 
country  similar  resolutions  to  stand  by  Mr.  Parnell  were  enthusi- 
astically voted  by  boards  of  guardians  and  branches  of  the 
National  League.     A  fortnight  later,   however,   the   Catholic 
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hierarchy  changed  the  attitude  of  benevolent  neutrality  or 
friendly  support  they  had  up  to  that  time  maintained,  and  a 
letter  signed  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  denounced  Mr. 
Famell's  conduct  with  great  severity,  declaring  that  he  had 
attained  "  a  scandalous  pre-eminence  in  guilt  and  shame."  In 
other  words,  they  foUowed  the  lead  of  tiie  English  Dissenters 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  decided  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  the  majority  of  the  Irish  NationaUsts. 

But  Mr.  Parnell,  {dthough  abandoned  by  more  than  half  of 
his  original  followers,  did  not  despair  of  the  situation.  As  soon 
as  the  session  closed  he  hurried  over  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
enthusiastically  received,  and  where  he  made  a  series  of  wild 
and  bitter  speeches,  which  did  more  harm  to  his  own  reputation 
than  to  his  opponents.  His  first  act,  however,  was  to  take  pos* 
session  of  the  office  and  plant  of  United  Ireland,  of  which  he  and 
Mr.  W.  O'Brien  were  the  principal  proprietors.  The  premises 
were  recaptured  by  the  former  occupants  during  the  night,  but  on 
the  following  day,  heading  a ''  crowbar  brigade,"  he  finally  ejected 
the  editor  and  his  friends.  This  did  not  prevent  his  rival  from 
publishing  a  ''suppressed"  United  Ireland,  and  for  a  while  the 
two  papers  with  slightly  differenced  titles  appeared. 

Mr.  Parnell  then  threw  himself  with  vigour  into  the  contest 
just  begmning  in  Kilkenny.  Sir  J.  Pope  Hennessy,  who  had 
originally  been  his  nominee,  had  gone  over  to  Mr.  McCarthy, 
and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  priests.  Meetings  were  held 
at  every  available  centre,  and  often  the  rival  parties  met  in  the 
same  village  or  township,  with  the  natural  result  that  their  re- 
spective adherents  soon  came  to  blows,  the  leaders  limiting  them- 
selves to  bitter  words  and  accusations.  In  any  other  country 
firiendly  feeling  would  with  difficulty  and  but  slowly  have  been 
restored,  but,  when  the  heat  of  the  fight  was  over,  and  Mr. 
PameU's  candidate,  Mr.  Y.  Scully,  had  been  hopelessly  beaten, 
Kilkenny  assumed  a  perfectly  peaceful  state,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  although  the  cleavage  of  the  party  was  becoming 
more  complete,  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  would  disturb  the 
daily  life  of  the  majority  of  the  electors.  The  point  of  intere8t^ 
moreover,  in  Irish  politics  had  suddenly  shifted  from  Ireland  to 
Boulogne,  where  Mr.  Parnell  had  gone  to  meet  Mr.  W.  O'Brien, 
summoned  back  from  his  mission  to  the  United  States  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  make  peace  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Irish 
party.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Parnellites  in  the  Committee  Boom, 
Mr.  W.  O'Brien  or  Mr.  Dillon  was  regarded  as  the  natural  suc-^ 
cessor  to  the  leadership,  but  both  were  under  sentence  of  six 
months'  imprisonment,  and  were  consequently  disqualified  for 
the  position  at  such  a  momentous  crisis.  In  the  unforeseen 
turn  which  Irish  affairs  had  taken,  their  flight  had  been  a  mis- 
take, for  had  they  remained  in  Ireland  and  given  notice  of  an 
appeal  against  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates,  they  would  have 
had  a  prolonged  period  of  liberty,  during  which  they  might  have 
usefully  shaped  the  fortunes  of  their  party. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE      AND      ITALY. 
I.    FEANCE. 

In  proportion  as  the  year  1889  had  been  dramatic  and  agitated 
its  successor  was,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  calm  and 
monotonous.  In  a  word,  1890  was  a  year  of  liquidation.  France 
had  to  liquidate  the  commitments  of  the  Exhibition,  the 
Republic  the  last  hope  of  the  Orleanist  conspiracy,  Paris  the 
dibris  of  Boulangism,  and  the  Chamber  itself,  apparently  resolved 
to  break  with  an  inveterate  habit,  seemed  disposed  to  liquidate 
Ministerial  crises. 

The  year  opened  somewhat  sadly ;  the  influenza  epidemic  was 
making  serious  ravages  in  Paris.  In  all  the  large  cities  of  France, 
such  as  Lyons,  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  the  average  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  trebled,  and  in  some  cases  a  perfect  panic  ensued. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  an  important  modification  was 
made  in  the  permanent  administration.  In  1887,  on  the  fall  of 
the  Goblet  Cabinet,  the  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  had 
been  suppressed,  and  the  direction  of  this  important  branch  had 
been  confided  to  M.  Coulon,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State* 
On  entering  upon  his  functions  he  found  the  department  in  in- 
describable disorder ;  his  predecessor  in  the  Ministry,  M.  Granet^ 
had  appointed  his  political  friends  to  the  principal  posts,  sup- 
plemented by  very  appreciable  benefits.  A  deficit  in  tiie  Depart- 
mental Budget  was  the  result,  whilst  all  promotion  from  the 
subordinate  ranks  was  stopped.  In  order  to  re-establish  some- 
thing like  order,  M.  Coulon  had  been  forced  to  take  steps  which 
had  aroused  against  him  a  violent  outcry.  Having  been  unable 
to  redress  all  grievances  for  want  of  the  means,  the  employes 
were  deluged  with  newspapers  emanating  from  the  Boulangist 
press,  and  thereby  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  subordinate 
officials  were  gained  over  to  the  Revisionist  cause.  Reprisals 
from  the  other  side  followed,  and  a  state  of  regular  warfare  was 
established  between  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  and  his  subordi- 
nates. The  Government  decided  to  act  in  a  conciliatory  spirit* 
M.  Coulon  was  recalled  to  the  Council  of  State,  and  M*  de 
Selves,  Prefect  of  the  Gironde,  was  named  in  his  place. 
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The  Chamber  on  its  meeting  did  not  invalidate  the  election 
of  all  the  BevisioniBt  deputies,  as  these  had  proposed  to  do 
with  regard  to  their  Republican  colleagues  had  the  coalition 
triumphed.  Wherever  the  election  was  reported  to  have  been 
regular  it  was  confirmed,  especially  where  the  majority  had 
been  considerable.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  voters  had  been 
notoriously  corrupt,  intimidated,  or  cajoled,  the  return  was 
invalidated.  Among  the  deputies  who  lost  their  seats  in 
this  way  were  MM.  Dupuytren,  at  Vienne;  Leouzon-Leduc^ 
in  the  Haute  Saone ;  Naquet,  at  Pantin  (Paris) ;  Mery,  in  the 
Seine ;  and  Count  Dillon  in  the  Morbihan.  But  of  all  these,  that 
of  M.  Picot,  in  the  Vosges,  was  the  most  curious. 

Commandant  Picot,  a  young  officer  recently  retired,  had 
started  as  a  candidate  against  M.  Jules  Ferry,  and  in  order  to 
defeat  the  celebrated  champion  of  the  Opportunist  party,  the 
coalition  had  recourse  to  every  form  of  corruption  and  intimida- 
tion. The  Chamber,  on  being  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
had  ordered  an  inquiry  by  a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  be 
made  on  the  spot ;  the  result  of  its  investigation  showed  how 
easy  it  was  to  deceive  the  voters,  and  to  show  how  slight  a 
varnish  covered  their  intense  ignorance.  And  yet  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Vosges  stood  high  in  the  education  list,  only  two  per 
cent,  of  its  conscripts  being  unable  to  read  and  write,  whereas 
for  the  whole  of  France  the  proportion  was  10.37.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  in  this  Department  that  an  elector  declared  before 
the  Commission  his  reason  for  not  voting  for  M.  Ferry  was  that 
the  latter  had  sold  the  Vosges  and  Alsace  to  Bismarck,  and  in^ 
proof  stated  that  he  had  read  this  in  his  newspaper.  It  seemed 
therefore  impossible  to  ratify  M.  Picot's  election,  especially  as  he 
had  been  elected  by  a  very  sUght  majority,  but  if  the  election 
were  upset  M.  Ferry  in  all  probability  would  carry  the  seat. 
This  idea  roused  a  perfect  storm  in  the  Radical  press,  and  it 
became  evident  that  rather  than  reopen  the  political  career  of 
the  former  President  of  the  Council,  the  Radicals  were  prepared 
to  unite  with  the  Right  and  the  Boulangists  to  maintain  M» 
Picot.  Thereupon  M.  Ferry,  through  his  newspaper  UEttafetter 
declared  that  he  would  not  come  forward,  and  M.  Picot's  invalida- 
tion was  thereupon  voted  and  carried.  To  sum  up,  the  elections 
of  twenty- three  Boulangists  and  three  Republicans  were  declared 
void,  and  in  their  place  fifteen  Republicans  and  eleven  Revision* 
ists  were  returned. 

The  opening  of  the  Session  was  marked  by  no  special  inci- 
dent, M.  Floquet  resuming  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber  with* 
out  opposition.  The  majority  of  the  Republican  newspapers 
urged  the  deputies  not  to  form  themselves  into  Parliamentary 
groups,  but  it  was  found  in  practice  more  satisfactory  to  leave  ta 
certain  competent  personages  of  the  minority  the  duty  of  dis- 
cussing legislative  proposals  with  representatives  of  the  majority. 
With  this  view  an  important  group  of  members  took  the  initia- 
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tive  to  call  upon  certain  prominent  Bepublicans,  to  arrange  fo)* 
a  monthly  meeting  of  their  party  at  which  every  Eepublican 
member  of  the  Chamber  would  have  a  right  to  attend.  At  this 
meeting  the  Committee  would  nominate  a  temporary  leader 
with  powers  analogous  to  those  exercised  by  the  chiefs  of  poUtical 
parties  in  other  Constitutional  countries.  The  general  meeting 
was  held,  but  was  sparsely  attended,  and  it  was  urged  that  an 
executive  committee  of  the  Left  already  existed,  namely,  the 
Cabinet,  since  the  Left  was  in  a  majority ;  and  to  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  set  up  another  direction  would  only  foster  constant  Minis- 
terial crises. 

Nor  were  the  sections  of  the  Eight  more  successful  in  their 
^orts  at  organisation.  A  schism  which  at  first  seemed  unim- 
portant developed  into  an  important  political  factor  during  the 
year,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Pion  and  others,  adopted 
the  title  of  the  Constitutional  Bight. 

The  question  of  organising  the  business  of  the  Chamber 
aroused  considerable  interest  within  the  walls  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon.  A  certain  number  of  members  were  in  favour  of  the 
creation  of  Grand  or  Standing  Committees  answering  to  each  of 
the  Ministries.  To  these  Grand  Committees  were  to  be  referred 
all  Bills  and  proposals  relating  to  the  pubUc  service.  A  similar 
proposition  had  been  put  forward  on  previous  occasions,  but  had 
always  been  rejected  in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Committees  in 
the  time  of  the  First  Eevolution.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, only  the  Customs  Committee,  to  last  throughout  the  whole 
Parliamentary  term,  was  nominated  to  examine  the  system  of 
Customs  revenue.  The  appointment  of  this  Committee  was  a 
matter  of  vital  importance,  for  the  principal  business  before  the 
Chamber  would  be  the  voting  of  a  new  general  tariff  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  Government  in  its  negotiations  with 
foreign  powers.  The  various  treaties  of  commerce  concluded 
by  France  all  expired  in  1892,  and  it  was  important  to  know  by 
what  commercial  system  they  were  to  be  replaced.  The  general 
election  of  1889  should  have  been  taken  on  this  question,  but 
unfortunately,  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  background  by  the 
Boulangist  plot.  Nevertheless  the  Protectionists  had  showed 
their  strength.  In  France,  as  in  the  rest  of  Continental  Europe, 
a  strong  current  was  running  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  each 
industry  was  entitled  to  State  protection.  This  was  only,  in  a 
disguised  form.  State  SociaUsm.  On  the  Grand  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  55  members,  38  were  distinctly  Protectionists  as  com- 
pared with  8  Free  Traders,  whilst  9  were  regarded  as  doubtful ; 
these  latter  having  been  chosen  precisely  on  account  of  their 
indecision.  The  Committee  at  once  showed  its  bias  by  electing 
as  its  President  M.  Meline ;  formerly  a  President  of  the  Chamber 
and  deputy  of  the  Vosges,  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  eager  in 
demanding  protective  measures  for  agriculture  by  the  establish- 
ment of  high  duties  upon  cattle  and  cereals.     In  the  previous 
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Chamber  representing  a  frontier  and  industrial  district  which 
Buffered  much  from  Grerman  competition,  he  had  organised  a 
group  of  farmers'  friends.  Encouraged  by  this  success^  various 
other  members  of  the  Republican  party,  MM.  de  Lanessan, 
Siegfried,  Maret,  and  others,  proposed  to  extend  the  system  of 
Grand  Gonunittees  to  the  army,  finances,  &c.,  but  after  a  brilliant 
debate  (Feb.  6)  the  proposal  was  rejected  by  285  against  208 
votes,  a  great  victory  for  bureaucracy,  which  resented  the  active 
and  real  intervention  of  Parliament  in  administrative  affairs. 

Public  attention,  which  had  been  but  slightly  moved  by  these 
debates  on  Parliamentary  procedure,  was  suddenly  excited  by  the 
freak  of  the  young  Due  d'Orleans,  eldest  son  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  who  by  the  law  of  1886  had  been  banished  from  French 
territory.     The  day  he  attained  his  majority  (Feb.  6, 1890),  he 
secretly  started  for  Paris  in  company  with  the  young  Due  de 
Luynes.    Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  presented  himself  at 
the  recruiting  office  of  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique,  requesting  to  be 
enrolled  as  a  private  in  the  French  army  ;  a  few  hours  later,  by 
the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  was  arrested  and 
lodged  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie.    On  the  facts  becoming 
known,  disorderly  crowds  assembled  round  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
the  Royalist  newspapers  pretended  that  the  young  Due's  act 
was  whoUy  spontaneous  and  had  been  communicated  to  no  one, 
nevertheless  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  something  like  an 
understanding,  or  an  attempt  to  restore  a  Uttle  popularity  to 
the  Orleanist  party.    In  the  streets  recourse  was  had  to  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Boulangists.    Placards  were  posted  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  Henri  lY.  statue  on  the  Pont  Neuf.    Portraits 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans  were  sold  and  distributed  in  large  numbers 
in  the  streets,  and  bands  of  camelots  paraded  the  streets  shouting 
for  the  release  of  the  imprisoned   conscript.    This  artificial 
effervescence  was,  however,  promptly  repressed  by  the  Chamber, 
which  by  882  to  171  rejected  a  dilatory  proposal  of  M.  Cazenove  de 
Pradine,  and  the  young  Prince  was  promptly  (Feb.  12)  brought 
before  the  8th  Correctional  Chamber,  presided  over  by  M.  Tardif. 
Notwithstanding  a  brilliant  though  short  appeal  by  his  counsel, 
M.  Rousse,  the  Prince  was  condemned,  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  to  two  years'  imprisonment.    Against  this  sentence  he  made 
no  appeal,  and  was  forthwith  transferred  to  the  prison  at  Ciair- 
vaux,  where  he  remained  until  (June  4)  M.  Camot  signed  his 
pardon  and  he  was  reconducted  to  the  frontier.    This  incident, 
however,  had  not  the  importance  for  which  the  Orleanists  hoped, 
and  it  must  be  added  that  the  young  Prince  was  badly  treated 
by  the  organs  of  his  party,  which  from  day  to  day  recounted  his 
treatment,  which  seemed  the  reverse  of  hard.    An  important 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  group  of  men  who  aimed  at  taking 
away  from  the  Comte  de  Paris  the  direction  of  the  Royalist 
poUcy,  which  had  been  much  compromised  by  the  alliance  with 
General  Boulanger.    They  endeavoured  to  provoke  in  the  Orleans 
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family  a  schism  such  as  existed  in  the  Bonaparte  family  between 
Prince  Jerome  and  his  son  Victor.  These  intrigues  were  so  far 
successful  that  they  caused  the  projected  marriage  of  the  young 
Prince  with  his  cousin  the  Princess  Marguerite,  daughter  of  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  to  be  broken  off.  But  Philippe  Bobert  d'Orleans 
would  not  consent  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  his  father, 
and,  worst  sign  of  all,  the  public  remained  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  doings  of  the  Orleans  family. 

Fresh  questions  moreover  took  possession  of  the  public  mind* 
One  of  the  most  delicate  was  the  proposal  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  to  hold  at  Berlin  a  diplomatic  conference  on  the  Labour 
•Question.  This  invitation  could  not  fail  to  be  embarrassing,  in* 
asmuch  as  the  French  Government  did  not  care  to  embark  on 
a  purely  academic  discussion  of  which  the  utility  seemed  more 
than  doubtful,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  could  not  well  show 
itself  less  interested  in  workmen's  questions  than  the  Grerman 
Government.  M.  Spuller  therefore  replied  to  Count  Miinster's 
invitation  by  promising  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Cabinet. 

A  few  days  later  a  curious  controversy  arose  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  The  former  body,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Marcel  Barthe,  re- 
stored (Feb.  21)  the  police  jurisdiction  over  the  press  for  attacks 
upon  the  President,  Ministers,  or  pubUc  functionaries.  Sub- 
sequently  a  BiU  founded  on  this  resolution  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  176  to  95  votes.  The  Chamber,  however,  refused  to 
•endorse  this  view,  moved  thereto  by  a  superstitious  respect  for 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  need  of  some  such  restriction  had 
been  strongly  felt  in  the  preceding  year,  and  especially  during 
the  electoral  period,  but  the  danger  having  passed,  no  one  cared 
to  anticipate  its  renewal. 

On  this  as  on  many  other  points  the  Ministry  showed  signs 
of  failing  unanimity.  On  several  occasions  the  existence  of  two 
currents  within  the  Council  was  evident ;  on  the  one  hand  M. 
Tirard,  supported  by  the  President  and  Senate,  on  the  other  M. 
Constans,  leaning  solely  on  the  Bepublican  majority  of  the 
Chamber.  The  actual  cause  of  rupture  arose  out  of  the  choice 
of  the  first  President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation ;  four  candidates 
were  eligible,  amongst  whom  M.  Constans  favoured  M.  BedarrideSi 
whilst  M.  Tirard  supported  M.  Magnan,  the  President's  friend* 
The  quarrel  between  the  two  Ministers  broke  out  at  a  sitting  of 
the  Cabinet,  M.  Tirard  reproaching  his  colleague  with  attacking 
him  through  the  newspapers.  M.  Constans  at  once  left  the 
4;ouneil  chamber  and  sent  his  resignation  to  the  President,  by 
whom  it  was  forthwith  accepted,  and  M.  L6on  Bourgeois,  a  deputy 
of  the  Marne,  and  in  all  senses  of  the  word  a  rising  man^  was 
appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

On  his  first  appearance  before  the  Chamber  in  his  new  cha- 
racter M.  Bourgeois  made  a  good  impression,  declaring  himself 
ready  to  defend  order  with  as  much  energy  as  his  predecessor. 
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Although  the  Chamber  voted  an  order  of  the  day  expressing  its 
confidence  by  249  to  200  votes,  it  was  clear  that  he  failed  to  com- 
mand the  same  deference  as  M.  Gonstans.     The  Ministry  itself 
realised  its  weakened  position  and  hastened  to  nominate  M.  Billot, 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  and  to  send  M.  Jules  Simon,  M.  Tolain,  and 
three  others,  as  delegates  to  the  Conference  at  Berlin.    A  fort- 
night later  (March  18)  the  Cabinet  took  advantage  of  an  unim- 
portant defeat  in  the  Senate  on  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
Turkey  to  resign.    In  taking  this  step  M.  Tirard  was  accused  of 
wishing  to  raise  difficulties  between  the  two  Chambers.     It  had 
not  been  customary  to  recognise  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  dismiss 
the  Ministry ;  he  was  thus  creating  a  dangerous  precedent,  com- 
promised the  understanding  between  the  two  Chambers,  and 
brought  about  a  Ministerial  crisis  without  apparent  reason.     The 
crisis,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  but  was  marked  by  one^ 
curious  incident.     M.  de  Freycinet,  the  Minister  of  War,  was 
charged  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.     His  first  visit  was 
to  M.  Henri  Brisson,  a  powerful  speaker  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  previous  Parliament.     To  him  M.  de  Freycinet 
oflfered  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  which  the  former  accepted  the  more 
readily  as  M.  de  Freycinet  had  on  two  previous  occasions  been 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Cabinets  over  which  M.  Brisson  had 
presided.     To  his  surprise,  on  the  following  day  M.  Brisson  saw  in 
the  newspapers  a  note  announcing  his  refusal,  and  two  days  later 
the  Cabinet  was  definitely  constituted,  with  M.  Fallieres  as  Minis- 
ter of  Justice.     It  transpired  subsequently  that  the  paragraph 
announcing  M.  Brisson's  refusal  had  been  drawn  up  by  M.  de 
Freycinet  himself.     The  new  Ministry  was  thus  composed.   Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  War,  M.  Freycinet ;  Justice^ 
M.  Fallieres ;  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Ribot ;  Interior,  M.  Constans  ; 
Finance,  M.  Rouvier ;  Marine,  M.  Barbey ;  Public  Instruction, 
M.  Leon  Bourgeois ;  PubUc  Works,  M.  Yves  Guyot ;  Agriculture^ 
M.  Develle ;  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Colonies,  M.  Jules  Roche^ 
with  M.  Etienne  as  Secretary  specially  charged  with  the  Colonial 
Department.     Amongst  all  these  M.  Ribot  was  the  only  one 
whose  name  figured  for  the  first  time  in  a  Ministry.   Formerly  a 
supporter  of  M.  Dufaure,  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  link 
with  the  old  Left  Centre  ;  in  the  Chamber  he  had  shown  himself 
an  attractive  speaker,  and  his  most  bitter  enemies  rendered  tri- 
bute to  his  absolute  integrity  and  patriotism.    By  his  introduc- 
tion into  the  Cabinet  he  gave  it  the  character  of  a  Republican 
coalition,  M.  Ribot  representing  the  most  moderate,  and  M.  Yves 
Guyot  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  party.    No  one  was  more 
capable  than  M.  de  Freycinet  to  establish  harmony  among  such 
elements. 

The  programme  of  the  Government  on  meeting  the  Chamber 
was  a  cordial  appeal  to  all  the  Republican  fractions.  "  We  ex- 
clude no  one,  we  welcome  on  Republican  ground  all  those  wha 
are  willing  to  meet  together  and  to  work  for  us  in  favour  of 
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economical  and  social  reforms."     A  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
new  Ministry  was  then  adopted  by  318  to  78  votes. 

Business  questions  were  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment throughout  the  year,  but  as  was  formerly  said,  "  Good 
politics  make  good  finance."  The  new  Cabinet  had  all  the  ele- 
ments of  abiUty  and  activity,  the  only  fear  was  that  it  might 
receive  from  its  chief  a  false  direction.  But  M.  de  Freycinet 
seemed  to  have  altered  since  the  time  when  Gambetta  said  of 
him,  "  Freycinet  n'est  pas  une  volonte,  c'est  une  nolont6," — ^he 
can  only  say  No. 

The  ground  moreover  had  been  somewhat  cleared  by  the  pre- 
ceding Cabinet ;  the  accounts  of  the  Exposition  had  been  closed 
early  in  March,  and  surprising  to  relate,  this  perpetual  fete  of 
six  months*  duration  showed  a  profit  of  nine  millions  of  francs, 
plus  numerous  buildings  more  or  less  decorative  or  attractive. 
Unfortunately  this  profit  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
increased  cost  of  living  in  Paris,  as  had  happened  after  each 
recurring  Exhibition  since  1855. 

The  Municipal  Budget  for  Paris,  although  officially  balanced 
with  235  milUons  of  francs,  in  no  way  represented  the  truth ; 
since  for  several  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  charge  to  the 
extraordinary  Budget,  met  by  successive  loans,  permanent  ex- 
penditure such  as  the  maintenance  of  various  municipal  build- 
ings, sewers,  and  canals.  In  this  way  the  loan  of  250  millions^ 
authorised  in  1886  had  been  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  was  decided 
to  issue  the  remainder  forthwith.  Meanwhile  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  obtain  supplementary  aid.  A  request 
was  therefore  made  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  allot  to  the 
MunicipaUty  a  portion  of  the  tax  levied  on  the  betting  lists 
(pari-mutuel)  on  the  Paris  racecourses.  The  betting  Ust  law 
had  authorised  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  devote  the  produce 
of  this  tax  to  the  service  of  the  poor  (assistance  puUique),  which 
further  benefited  by  similar  receipts  from  the  provincial  race- 
courses. The  discussion  on  this  point  was  carried  on  between 
the  Government  and  the  city  of  Paris  throughout  the  year,  but 
no  decision  was  reached. 

The  success  of  the  municipal  loan  was  never  in  doubt,  but 
its  emission  gave  rise  to  a  serious  scandal.  The  Syndic  of  the 
Municipal  Council,  M.  Meyer,  had  reserved  for  his  colleagues  and 
the  officials  of  the  city  a  certain  number  of  bonds  before  the  lists 
were  opened  to  the  public,  and  these  they  were  able  to  sell  the 
same  day  at  a  premium  of  10  francs.  The  action  of  the  council 
soon  became  known,  and  at  its  meeting  (April  2)  a  score  of  the 
members  demanded  an  explanation.  The  Syndic  at  first  denied 
the  charge,  but  in  the  presence  of  overwhelming  proofs  an  inquiry^ 
presided  over  by  M.  Paul  Strauss,  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  BepubUcan  party,  was  conceded.  This  inquiry 
removed  from  the  majority  of  the  Municipal  Council  the  grave 
imputation  of  having  wished  to  speculate  with  the  municipal  fi- 
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nances,  but  it  revealed  the  existence  of  serious  abuses  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  The  Syndic  it  appeared  had  secretly,  slowly,  and  by  suc- 
<;essive  encroachments,  organised  a  complete  rival  administration 
to  that  of  the  Prefecture,  and  had  established  his  influence  by 
favouritism,  and  by  means  of  special  funds  of  which  the  control 
was  almost  impossible.  These  abuses  were  the  fruit  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  central  government.  Ministers  for  the  most  part 
holding  the  view  that  it  was  advisable  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Paris,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  the  municipal  government. 

These  revelations  came  at  a  seasonable  moment.  The  Pa- 
risian  population  was  strongly  incensed  against  its  municipal 
authorities,  and  M.  Constans  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
•discredit  into  which  they  had  fallen.  A  grand  international  work- 
men's manifestation  had  been  organised  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Europe  for  May  1.  Acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  German  and 
Marxist  Socialists,  all  the  workmen  of  the  world  were  to  strike 
simultaneously,  and  by  meetings  and  processions  were  on  that 
day  to  insist  upon  the  universal  adoption  of  an  eight  hours'  work- 
ing day.  The  organisers  of  this  manifestation  at  Paris,  it  is  true, 
had  declared  that  it  would  be  essentially  pacific,  but  at  several 
meetings  the  Anarchists  had  decided  otherwise.  The  French 
Oovernment  felt  itself  obliged  to  take  special  precautions.  M. 
-Constans  could  be  trusted  to  act  energetically,  and  his  course  of 
action  was  strengthened  by  the  municipal  elections  (April  27).  On 
that  day  eighty  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  had  to  be  re- 
elected, and  the  Boulangists  determined  to  make  their  last  effort. 
A  list  of  Bevisionist  candidates  was  drawn  up  at  Jersey  by  a 
•committee,  presided  over  by  the  General  himself ;  but  his  name 
was  no  longer  a  watchword ;  his  former  followers  were  divided 
and  disorganised,  and  of  those  who  presented  themselves  to  the 
electors  many  were  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  result  of 
the  election  was  crushing ;  out  of  the  eighty  Boulangist  candi- 
dates only  one  was  elected,  whilst  in  districts  such  as  Montmartre 
and  Clignaneourt,  looked  upon  as  the  strongholds  of  Boulangism, 
the  Bepublican  candidates  triumphed  with  ease. 

Meanwhile  the  approach  of  May-day  was  inspiring  increasing 
anxiety.  The  Boulangists,  irritated  by  the  result  of  the  municipal 
elections,  seemed  disposed  once  more  to  descend  into  the  streets ; 
the  Anarchists,  and  even  some  of  the  scions  of  noble  btmilies, 
like  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Hurugne,  seemed  ready  to  parody 
fiome  of  the  personages  of  the  Eevolution.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  promptly  ordered  a  number  of  arrests  both  in  Paris 
and  the  provinces,  including  Louise  Michel  (la  vierge  rouge),  the 
Marquis  de  Mores,  and  others  of  less  importance.  These  arrests, 
eombined  with  an  imposing  display  of  military  force  at  the  last 
moment,  put  a  stop  to  any  idea  of  a  rising  in  Paris.  Neverthe- 
less the  aspect  of  the  city  throughout  the  day  was  not  reassuring. 
Strong  patrols  paraded  the  streets  and  boulevards,  all  strategical 
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points  were  occupied  by  bodies  of  cavalry,  and  all  public  build- 
mgs  were  closed.  Thanks  to  these  precautions  the  public  peace 
was  maintained,  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elys6e  waa 
there  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  manifestation.  The  police 
ranks  were  momentarily  broken,  but  on  the  arrival  of  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  the  rioters  fled,  leaving  behind  a  few  prisoners  who 
were  speedily  released. 

The  real  hero  of  the  day  was  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
M.  Gonstans  had  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  put  in 
execution  a  measure  long  claimed  by  Parliament,  but  before 
which  his  predecessors  had  hesitated.  This  was  to  insist  upon 
M.  Poubelle  (Pr^fet  de  la  Seine)  quitting  the  Tuileries,  and 
taking  up  his  residence  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  Up  to  this  time 
these  apartments  had  been  unoccupied,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Municipal  Council  made  no  secret  of  their  firm  intention  to  re- 
serve them  for  the  future  Maire  of  Paris,  when  at  length  it  should 
have  established  its  claim  to  self-government.  The  dismay  in 
the  camp  of  the  Autonomists  was  great  when  they  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  this  decision.  The  results  of  the  second 
ballots  (May  4)  completed  the  rout  of  the  Boulangists.  Their 
party  received  no  further  accession  of  strength,  and  the  following 
day  the  National  Committee  voluntarily  dissolved  itself,  whilst 
Paris  once  more  took  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  Bepublican 
democracy. 

On  the  day  that  the  Chambers  re-assembled  (May  6)  the  Offi- 
cial Journal  notified  that  General  Miribel  was  appointed  Chief 
of  the  Staff  in  time  of  peace,  and  Major-General  in  time  of  war. 
This  measure  was  intended  to  withdraw  the  general  direction  of 
military  affairs  from  the  fluctuations  of  political  opinion,  whilst 
the  choice  of  M.  de  Miribel  was  universally  approved,  which  in 
itself  was  a  new  sign  of  the  times.  His  qualifications  for  the 
post  were  undoubted,  for  as  far  back  as  1882  Gambetta  and 
General  Campenon  had  selected  him  for  a  similar  post,  and  again 
in  1887  at  the  time  of  the  Schnaebele  affair.  General  Boulanger 
had  been  forced  to  summon  him  to  the  Ministry  of  War  to  restore 
the  plan  of  mobilisation  which  that  irresponsible  Minister  had 
thrown  into  disorder. 

The  first  sittings  of  the  Chamber  were  occupied  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  number  of  more  or  less  interesting  interpellations. 
M.  Laur,  a  well-known  Boulangist,  catechised  the  Government 
concerning  the  dismissal  of  M.  Lebfeque,  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
Credit  Foncier,  according  to  whom  many  serious  abuses  existed 
in  the  administration  of  that  great  financial  establishment,  but 
the  President  of  the  Council  promptly  closed  the  discussion  by 
promising  a  thorough  inquiry.  Two  days  later  (May  10)  M. 
Boissy  d'Anglas  wanted  information  concerning  the  campaign 
against  the  King  of  Dahomey,  &ai  expedition  undertaken  witibi- 
out  consulting  the  Chamber,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  M. 
Flourens,  a  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.    The  Govern- 
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ment  replied  that  they  had  done  no  more  than  defend  French 
territory,  and  the  Chamber  declared  itself  satisfied.  In  like 
manner  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  able  to  defend  himself 
against  an  attack  of  the  Socialists  for  his  conduct  on  May-day. 
The  vote  of  confidence,  which  was  passed  by  294  to  67 
Yotes,  showed  that  M.  Clemenceau  and  a  few  of  his  friends  had 
voted  with  the  Socialists,  whilst  eighty-five  members  of  the  Eight 
had  supported  the  Government.  The  legislative  results  of  the 
Summer  Session  were  of  but  slight  importance  ;  the  Bill  brought 
from  the  Senate  proposing  to  transfer  press  offences  to  the  (5)r. 
rectional  Tribunal  was  rejected  (May  22)  by  347  to  189  votes,  and 
by  313  to  168  an  import  duty  of  three  francs  was  imposed  (June 
10)  upon  maize  and  rice.  In  the  Senate  M.  Berenger  carried  a 
resolution  by  which  every  person  condemned  for  the  first  time 
for  an  offence  was  provisionally  released  from  his  sentence,  and 
if  during  the  three  succeeding  years  he  abstained  from  crime,  his 
sentence  was  annulled. 

Throughout  the  month  of  July  much  activity  was  displayed 
by  the  various  Committees  of  the  Chamber  in  investigating 
economic  questions,  in  view  of  future  legislation.  The  Govern- 
ment further  decided  to  include  in  the  ordinary  Budget  the  cost 
of  the  armaments  and  fortifications,  hitherto  charged  upon  the 
extraordinary  Budget.  Year  after  year  this  expenditure  had 
gone  on  increasing,  until  1890,  when  it  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  154  millions.  To  find  corresponding  resources  to  this, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  M.  Eouvier,  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  Cabinet  to  a  bold  and  simple  method.  He  proposed  to  lighten 
considerably  the  land  tax  on  ground  not  built  upon,  and  to  raise 
a  tax  of  3.20  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  houses,  &c. ;  at  the  same 
time  he  proposed  to  increase  very  largely  the  duties  on  alcohoL 
But  the  plan  of  the  Minister,  although  favourably  received  by  the 
press,  was  much  less  appreciated  by  the  Budget  Commission.  M, 
Peytral,  a  former  Finance  Minister  in  M.  Floquet's  Cabinet,  was 
totally  opposed  to  a  revision  of  the  land-tax,  and  formally  pro- 
posed to  the  Chamber  to  reject  it.  After  two  days'  discussion  an 
amendment  by  M.  Ferrier  was  voted  imposing  the  tax  upon  each 
block  of  buildings  instead  of  upon  the  several  tenements.  By 
this  amendment  the  whole  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
was  upset,  as  it  would  have  reduced  the  product  of  the  new  tax 
by  at  least  forty  milUons. 

Among  the  other  events  of  the  Session  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Chamber  was  induced  by  M.  Eibot  to  pass  a  law  ac- 
cording special  privileges  to  the  com  and  wines  of  Tunis. 
This  favour  shown  to  the  richest  protectorate  of  France  was 
warmly  opposed  by  the  Algerian  deputies  who  desired  to  make 
Tunis  economically  and  poUtically  a  dependency  of  their  own 
colony. 

Outside  purely  political  questions  M.  Combes'  interpellation 
in  the  Senate  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  state 
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of  secondary  education,  attracted  considerable  interest.  It 
brought  to  the  tribune  M.  Jules  Simon,  M.  Ghalamet,  M. 
Berthelot,  and  others,  all  men  of  distinction  in  various  walks, 
but  all  agreeing  that  any  diminution  of  classical  studies  in 
France  was  to  be  regretted.  The  debate  arose  out  of  the  pro- 
jected reforms  in  both  Lycees  and  Colleges.  A  powerful  hodj 
had  entered  upon  a  crusade  in  favour  of  the  new  ideas,  and 
under  pretence  of  quickening  the  old  system  had  only  mutilated 
it.  The  proposed  reforms,  after  having  been  discussed  in  the 
press  and  examined  by  the  conseil  superieur,  were  at  last  to  be 
applied.  These  reforms  had  a  double  bearing.  The  discipline 
of  the  Lycees,  dating  from  Napoleon  the  First,  was  considerably 
relaxed,  and  the  quasi-military  government  of  the  schools  was 
materially  modified.  Under  the  old  system  there  was  a  pre- 
scribed uniform,  the  class-rooms  were  called  quarters,  the  pupils 
marched  in  column,  marked  time  and  kept  silence  like  soldiers 
under  arms.  In  many  instances  the  prescribed  discipline  had 
been  relaxed,  but  it  depended  only  on  the  caprice  of  the  usher  to 
reintroduce  it  in  its  harshest  forms.  The  new  code  formally 
abolished  the  whole  Napoleonic  system  ;  the  Lycee  in  future 
was  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the  family  life,  education 
instead  of  restraining  the  child's  instincts  was  to  develop  them ; 
the  number  of  hours  of  study  was  greatly  reduced,  play-time 
increased,  and  the  former  lessons  of  two  hours'  duration  every- 
where forbidden,  and  a  time  set  apart  for  physical  exercise  and 
open  air  games.  This  last  clause  of  the  new  code  was  the 
practical  application  of  the  theories  supported  by  the  League  of 
Physical  Education  which  had  been  organised  by  M.  Pascal 
Grousset.  It  was  in  fact  an  attempt  to  acclimatise  in  France 
the  public  school  habits  of  England,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  French  nature  and  the  small  space  allotted  for 
playing  grounds  would  allow  this  imitation  to  be  successful. 
Another  aim  of  the  new  code  was  greater  prominence  given  to 
the  teaching  of  French  and  physical  science  over  classical  study. 
The  course  of  military  and  diplomatic  aflEairs  was  marked  by 
no  special  incident  during  the  year ;  considerable  expense  was 
incurred  on  the  Eastern  and  Italian  frontiers  to  protect  the 
fortifications  against  the  new  explosives,  but  many  experienced 
oflBcers  were  of  opinion  that  the  forts  along  the  frontiers  were  far 
too  numerous,  and  would  only  serve  as  cages  for  the  French 
troops.  Several  citadels  constructed  since  the  war  were  now 
declared  useless  and  abandoned,  whilst  others  were  considerably 
enlarged.  M.  de  Freycinet,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
defensive  works  in  the  Vosges  and  in  the  south-east  of  France, 
induced  the  Council  of  War  to  introduce  several  important  modi- 
fications. The  experiments  at  the  Camp  of  Chalons  forced  upon 
the  War  Ofl&ce  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  French  uniform. 
The  red  caps  and  trousers  and  the  metal  buttons  of  the  tunics 
were  condemned  as  offering  too  distinct  a  mark  to  the  enemy. 
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Another  regiment  of  dragoons  was  added  to  the  army,  and  eight 
regiments  of  marine  infantry  formed  a  20th  Corps  d'Arm^e,  to 
be  called  out  in  case  of  a  general  mobilisation.  M.  Eibot,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  not  less  active  ;  he  called  upon 
the  French  Consuls  abroad  to  furnish  reports  upon  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  in  various  countries;  he  reorganised  the 
administration  of  the  Protectorate  of  Tunis,  and  opened  up  with 
Lord  Salisbury  negotiations  on  the  Newfoundland  and  Afncan 
questions.  A  treaty  was  signed  (Aug.  5)  between  France  and 
England  regulating  their  respective  zones  of  influence  in  Western 
Africa,  and  the  more  delicate  question  of  the  Zanzibar  Pro- 
tectorate was  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Few  incidents  of  interest  or  worthy  of  notice  occurred 
during  the  Parliamentary  recess,  with  the  exception  of  the 
publication  in  the  Figaro  of  a  series  of  articles  entitled  **  Lea 
Coulisses  du  Boulangisme."  The  author  of  these  revelations,  M. 
Mermeix,  a  Boulangist  deputy  for  Paris,  and  the  editor  of  La 
Presse,  showed  that  throughout  the  whole  of  his  campaign 
1888-9,  General  Boulanger  had  attempted  to  deceive  everybody, 
and  that  he  had  received  money  from  all  sources,  especially  from 
the  Conservatives.  The  Duchesse  d'Uzes  had  handed  over  to 
him  three  millions  of  francs  which  for  the  most  had  been  spent 
on  unavowable  objects  or  personal  propaganda.  M.  Mermeix 
was  promptly  disavowed  by  his  party,  and  had  to  settle  with  the 
sword  numberless  quarrels.  He  was  at  length  severely  wounded, 
but  Boulangism  came  out  of  these  discussions  dishonoured,  and 
the  few  who  remained  faithful  at  length  definitely  abjured  their 
belief  in  a  soldier  without  honour. 

The  Autumnal  Session  opened  (Oct.  20)  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  and  commenced  by  promptly  suppressing 
the  attempts  at  obstruction  made  by  the  Boulangist  faction. 
One  of  the  body,  M.  Goussot,  called  upon  the  Government  ta 
cite  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice  the  chief  of  the  Imperialist 
and  Orleanist  parties  as  accomplices  of  M.  Boulanger.  By  246  to 
197  votes  the  Chamber  refused  to  discuss  the  question,  but  at 
once  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  Budget.  The  debates 
which  ensued  were  chiefly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  since  the  fall  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  Bight  con- 
sented to  examine  and  discuss  the  various  heads  of  expenditure,  a 
course  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  accepting  the  Bepublican 
principle.  The  debates  themselves  (Oct.  24)  were  moreover  of 
unaccustomed  brilliancy,  many  distinguished  speakers  on  both 
sides  giving  evidence  of  their  mastery  of  finance.  M.  Bouvier's 
proposal  to  incorporate  the  extraordinary  War  Budget  with  the 
ordinary  expenditure  was  worthy  of  this  revival  of  Parliamentary 
custom.  Neither  from  the  Budget  Committee  nor  from  the 
Chamber  was  the  Minister  able  to  obtain  immediate  acquiescence, 
but  at  length  by  dint  of  argument  and  persistence  M.  Bouvier 
carried  his  point  against  opponents  such  as  MM.  Leon  Say, 
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Camille  Pelletan,  and  de  Soubejran.  The  debates  on  the  various 
classes  of  estimates  lasted  nearly  six  weeks  (Oct.  81  to  Dec.  10), 
but  at  length  even  the  most  thorny  points  were  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Government ;  as,  for  example,  the  maintenance  of  an  am- 
bassador to  the  Holy  See  by  317  to  215  votes,  and  of  the  Secret 
Service  Fund  by  302  to  109  votes. 

Further  evidence  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  was  shown 
in  the  action  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  Archbishop  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis  and  Primate  of  French  Africa.  At  a  reception 
given  by  him  to  Admiral  Duperre  and  the  oflBcers  of  his  fleet 
this  prelate  declared  that  he  had  unreservedly  rallied  to  the 
Eepublic,  and  urged  the  Catholics  of  France  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  and  during  the  banquet  which  followed  he  caused  the 
Marseillaise  to  be  played  by  the  band  of  the  Peres  Blancs.  This 
action  was  bitterly  commented  on  by  the  Eoyalist  journals, 
which  saw  the  CathoUc  Church  detaching  itself  from  their  party. 
They  accused  the  Cardinal  of  personal  ambition  and  restlessness ; 
they  reproduced  a  letter  written  in  former  times  by  him  to  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  urging  that  prince  to  seize  the  French 
Throne  by  force.  This  document,  however,  only  proved  that  the 
Cardinal's  opinions  had  changed  since  1873.  To  it  the  reply 
was  easy,  that  the  political  situation  was  also  changed,  and  that 
the  Comte  de  Paris  did  not  command  the  same  influence  as  the 
Comte  de  Chambord.  Several  adhesions  in  the  ranks  of  the 
episcopacy  followed  the  publication  of  this  letter,  and  it  further 
transpired  that  on  a  recent  visit  to  Eome  Cardinal  Lavigerie 
had  informed  the  Pope  of  his  intention,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved. 

The  Cardinal,  moreover,  declared  his  intention  of  claiming 
the  fullest  liberty  for  the  Church,  and  in  a  published  letter  he 
explained  to  one  of  his  friends  in  what  way  the  Eepublic  might 
be  more  favourable  to  CathoUcism  than  either  the  Monarchy  or 
the  Empire.  The  immediate  result  of  this  prelate's  attitude  was 
to  change  into  rout  the  break-up  of  the  reactionary  parties ;  so  much 
so  that  even  in  the  Paris  faubourgs  General  Boulanger  advised 
his  partisans  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  elections. 

A  financial  question  of  some  importance  was  about  this  time 
(Dec.  4)  brought  before  the  Chamber.  The  deposits  in  the  Sav- 
ings Banks  (Caisses  d'Epargne)  carried  the  exorbitant  interest 
of  4^  per  cent.  This,  on  the  advice  of  the  Finance  Minister,  was 
reduced  to  3|,  giving  the  Government  a  profit  of  60  millions. 
Several  members  of  the  Budget  Committee  were  in  favour  of 
giving  this  sum  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Budget.  Luckily  the 
Government  foresaw  the  danger  that  it  would  be  accused  of 
making  good  its  deficiencies  out  of  the  savings  of  the  poor ;  it 
was  therefore  decided  that  the  profit  should  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Savings  Bank  Eeserve  Fund.  To  balance  the  Budget, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  find  fresh  sources  of  revenue.  The 
committee,  indeed,  had  effected  considerable  reductions,  but  they 
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did  not  suffice  to  establish  an  equilibrium.  A  tax  of  1  per  cent, 
was  imposed  upon  all  securities,  and  M.  Henri  Brisson,  a  former 
Prime  Minister,  proposed  the  levying  of  a  proportionate  tax' upon 
religious  communities  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  its  members. 
The  step  proposed  was  a  serious  one,  but  the  religious  orders  had 
taken  advantage  of  every  legal  resource  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
the  registration  duties  as  required  by  law.  Both  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  the  Senate  M.  Brisson's  proposal  was  hotly  but  ineffectu- 
ally opposed  by  the  Clerical  Party,  and  M.  Piou's  amendment,  to 
except  from  the  new  law  congregations  recognised  by  the  State, 
was  rejected. 

The  general  debate  on  the  Budget  was  closed  by  voting  a  loan 
of  920  millions  at  3  per  cent.,  intended  to  pay  off  all  the  six- 
year  and  similar  bonds — in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  floating  debt 
on  which  the  interest  was  5  per  cent.  M.  Camille  Pelletan  did 
his  utmost  to  prevent  this  loan,  but  the  Budget  in  its  entirety 
was  voted  (Dec.  10)  by  363  to  64  votes.  The  actual  figures  of 
the  Budget  stood  as  follows  : — 

Francs 

Total  Keceipts  for  the  Year  1891    .        .        .        3,166,297,627 
Total  Expenditure 8,164,881,549 

but  this  balance  in  favour  of  the  receipts  had  been  obtained  by 
increasing  the  taxable  basis  on  the  one  hand  and  diminishing 
expenditure  on  the  other. 

The  detailed  expenditure  of  the  various  Ministries  was  as 
follows : — 

Francs 

Ministry  of  Finance        ....  1,501,151,604 

Justice  and  Public  Worship     .        .        .  82,560,258 

Foreign  Affairs 14,741,800 

Interior 76,728,725 

War 675,729,040 

Navy 209,568,781 

Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts    .        .  181,478,979 

Trade  and  Colonies 21,948,887 

Agriculture 86,048,060 

Public  Works 167,460,480 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure on  military  services  in  the  previous  Budget  had  been 
35  millions  more  than  that  now  voted. 

This  expenditure  compared  with  that  of  Germany  for  the 
same  period  showed  that  that  empire  was  expending  752  millions 
of  francs  on  its  Military  Budget.  The  fact  nevertheless  remains 
evident  that  the  total  Budget  of  the  French  Bepublic  exceeds 
that  of  any  country  in  the  world,  and  that  to  meet  its  demands 
it  requires  all  the  activity  of  a  nation  richly  endowed  by  nature. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  France  as  shown  by  its  exports 
exhibits  a  steady  and  sensible  increase,  notwithstanding  the 
tariff  war  with  Italy,  and  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  BiU ;  and 
the  state  of  commerce  at  the  close  of  the  year  justified  the  hope 
that  the  limits  of  expansion  had  not  been  reached. 
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II.  ITALY. 

At  the  reception  of  the  diplomatic  hody  at  the  Quirinal  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  year,  King  Humbert  insisted  more  strongly 
than  was  customary  on  the  firm  determination  of  his  Government 
to  do  everything  to  maintain  peace.  In  replying  to  the  address 
of  the  Chambers  the  King  still  more  strongly  accentuated  this 
declaration ;  so  much  so,  that  the  New  Year's  discourse  seemed  to 
indicate  a  new  poUcy  especially  adapted  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
Italy. 

This  policy  was  one  of  economy.  It  imposed  itself  upon 
every  class  and  rank  ;  from  the  King  down  to  the  poorest  farmer 
of  the  marshes,  each  one  felt  the  impossibility  of  going  on  aug- 
menting the  constantly  recurring  deficit.  But,  in  policy  as  in 
finance,  the  power  to  effect  a  radical  change  was  not  equal  to  the 
desire.  Italy  needed  more  than  a  single  year  to  free  her  from 
the  situation  to  which  a  bloated  expenditure  and  the  tariff  war 
with  France  had  brought  her.  The  history  of  the  year  was  that 
of  constant  oscillation  between  the  old  pohcy,  known  as  "  magalo- 
mania,"  and  the  more  recent  and  more  pacific  tendencies. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  the  violent  attack  directed  against  the 
Colonial  i)olicy  of  the  Ministry,  the  organisation  of  the  African 
possessions  of  Italy  was  actively  pushed  forward,  and  a  royal 
decree  api>eared  (Jan.  2)  giving  to  a  new  territory,  extending 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  classic  name  of 
Colonia  Erythrea. 

Like  the  rest  of  Europe,  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
suffered  much  from  the  influenza  epidemic.  The  deaths  of  the 
Due  d*Aosta  and  M.  Mariani,  the  French  Ambassador,  hapi)ened 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  latter  had  used  every 
effort  to  bring  alx)ut  a  l)etter  understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  imi)osing  ceremony  of  his  interment  showed 
the  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Rome.  The  presence, 
however,  of  Count  Lefebre  de  Behaine,  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  Holy  See,  gave  rise  to  a  characteristic  polemic.  The  Clerical 
journals  pretended  to  see  in  the  presence  of  the  Ministry  at  a 
ceremony  at  which  the  Papal  Ambassador  assisted  as  chief 
mourner  a  sort  of  capitulation  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 

The  Encyclical  published  by  Leo  XIII.  on  the  respective  duties 
of  the  faithful  as  la^^men  and  churchmen  was  in  like  manner  an 
inoffensive  satisfaction  given  to  this  spirit  of  protestation  against 
accomplished  facts.  The  death  of  the  Istriot  poet  Revere  was 
made  the  occasion  of  an  Irredentist  manifestation.  Signor  Ettore 
Ferrari,  Radical  member  and  municipal  councillor  for  Rome, 
proposed  that  the  poefs  remains  should  be  retained  in  the  capi- 
tal until  they  could  be  transferred  to  his  own  country,  and  this 
proposal  was  unanimously  adopted.    This  vote,  taken  in  eonnec- 
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tion  with  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  unrepresented 
at  the  funeral  of  Prince  Amadeo,  did  not  fortify  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

Towards  the  close  of  January  the  sanitary  state  of  Italy  was 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  annual  Italian  pilgrimage  which  takes 
place  early  in  February  was  postponed.  In  some  cities  not  only 
were  the  hospitals  crowded  with  sick,  but  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  under  treatment  exceeded  those  in  health. 

The  reassembling  of  the  Chambers  (Feb.  3)  coincided  with 
the  retreat  of  General  Osero  from  Adowah  to  Massowah.  This 
retreat,  which  was  as  difficult  to  explain  as  the  advance  had 
been,  proved  the  existence  of  two  contradictory  currents  in  Signor 
Crispins  colonial  policy. 

The  session,  which  was  the  last  of  the  existing  Legislature, 
was  marked  by  the  bitter  hostiUty  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and,  a& 
the  orders  of  the  day  were  so  numerous,  it  was  arranged  that 
Saturday  of  each  week  should  be  set  aside  for  interpellating  the 
Government.  In  his  explanation  of  the  Budget,  1890-91,  Signor 
Giolitti,  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  had  been  obliged,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  to  submit  to  the  Chamber  the  accounts  for  the  year 
ended  on  June  30  preceding,  as  well  as  his  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  for  the  year  following.  According  to  his  state- 
ment the  deficit  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  amounted  to- 
234  millions ;  that  for  the  current  year  would  not  fall  short  of  fifty- 
five  millions ;  whilst  for  the  year  1890-91  he  did  not  anticipate 
a  deficiency  of  more  than  twenty-two  millions.  These  assertions, 
which  had  been  already  called  in  question  by  the  previous  Minister 
of  Finance,  Signor  Magliani,  were  boldly  attacked  by  Signor 
Luzzatti,  a  statesman  whose  Israelitish  origin  had  hitherto  kept 
him  out  of  oflBce.  This  eminent  economist  in  a  closely  reasoned 
speech  (Feb.  11)  showed  with  what  illusions  financiers  were 
blinded  who  thought  it  possible  to  balance  without  new  taxes  so 
irrepressible  a  Budget;  nevertheless,  the  Chamber  by  159  votes 
to  35  approved  the  rectified  Budget  of  1889-90.  These 
prophecies  of  ill-augury  were  destined  to  be  promptly  confirmed 
by  successive  financial  disasters.  The  banks  of  Naples  and 
Eieti  were  dissolved  on  the  ground  of  irregularities  discovered  in 
their  administration.  A  few  days  later  a  similar  crisis  broke 
out  in  the  North ;  work  was  almost  completely  suspended  in  the 
factories  of  Milan,  and  the  Government,  in  order  to  find  work  for 
the  hands,  was  obliged  to  order  350  railway  carriages  and  fifteen 
locomotives  of  which  it  had  no  need.  But  even  this  gave  but 
slight  impulse  to  business. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  held  its  own.  Signor  Crispi,  ques- 
tioned by  Signor  Luzzatti  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Workmen's  Conference  at  Berlin,  annonnced 
that  Italy  would  be  duly  represented.  At  the  same  time  he 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  bill  for  the  organisation  of 
a  Central  Land  Credit  Institution  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
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On  his  side  Signor  Zanardelli,  Minister  of  Justice,  presented  a 
list  of  temporary  rules  for  the  application  of  the  new  Penal 
Code.  These  rules  were  conceived  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and 
proved  the  desire  to  maintain  Italy  in  her  traditional  position 
iw  the  initiator  of  penal  reforms.  It  was  reckoned  that  under 
the  cdde  nearly  two  thousand  persons  condemned  to  penal  servi- 
tude would  be  set  fi'ee.  Signor  Crispi,  however,  did  not  altogether 
share  the  views  of  his  colleague,  and  at  one  time  their  divergence 
"was  so  acute  that  Signor  Zanardelli's  resignation  seemed  inevi- 
table. A  means  of  conciliation,  however,  was  found,  and  the 
<]oart  of  Cassation  was  charged  to  decide  upon  each  category 
of  prisoners  to  whom  the  benefits  of  the  new  law  should  be 
accorded. 

All  this  time  great  activity  was  being  displayed  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  services  ;  the  powder  factories  received  orders  to  wort 
night  and  day  for  the  immediate  supply  of  smokeless  ammuni- 
tion. The  Minister  of  Marine,  Signor  Brin,  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  an  immense  ironclad  of  13,000  tons ;  whilst  about 
the  same  time  the  chief  of  the  German  Staff,  Count  Waldersee, 
arrived  at  Bome  and  had  long  interviews  with  the  Minister  of 
War  and  Signor  Crispi. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Extreme  Left  had  been  powerless  to  place 
the  Ministry  in  a  minority  or  to  break  up  the  alliance  between 
the  Bight  and  the  Moderate  Left.  SjTnptoms,  however,  were  not 
wanting  of  an  approaching  revival  of  the  spirit  of  opposition. 
New  political  clubs  were  established  in  various  places,  the  news- 
papers persistently  attacked  the  Ministerial  ix)licy,  and  funds 
were  collected  in  view  of  the  approaching  elections.  At  this 
moment  a  wholly  unforeseen  disagreement  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber  induced  the  belief 
that  an  early  dissolution  was  imminent.  This  arose  out  of  an 
interpellation  addressed  (March  D)  by  Signor  Imbriani  to  Signor 
Crispi  as  Home  Minister,  on  the  subject  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Municipal  Councils  of  Terni  and  Copparo.  On  this  occasion 
Signor  Imbriani,  according  to  his  habit,  bitterly  attacked  the  Prime 
Minister ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  treated  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  with  marked  respect.  Signor  Crispi  had  (juitted  the 
House  in  anger,  followed  by  his  Under  Secretary,  Signor  Fortis, 
and  had  declared  that  he  would  not  set  foot  in  it  again  until  he 
had  received  an  assurance  that  he  would  be  treated  with  proper 
resix?ct.  Signor  Bianeheri,  the  President,  at  once  gave  in  his  resig- 
nation, but  two  davs  later  withdrew  it  on  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Chamber,  which  showed  its  feeling  towards  the  Minister  by 
declining  at  his  request  to  modify  standing  orders.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  during  this  time  the  Senate  was  taking  more  and 
more  an  independent  course.  It  nominated  Signor  Cambray-Digny 
president  of  a  linancial  commission,  which  rejwrted  that  the 
deficiency  on  the  Budget  lH8D-!>0  was  in  reality  nearer  to  100 
than  to  ^fty-five  millions  as  stated  by  the  Minister,  and  tliat  in 
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order  to  balance  it  it  would  be  necessary  to  readjust  taxation 
and  to  reduce  expenditure. 

These  projects,  however,  were  incompatible  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  Italy ;  the  kingdom  could  not  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  Triple  AlUance  without  submitting  to  heavy  military  charges, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  could  not  hope  to  recover  in  France 
the  market  for  its  productions  so  long  as  a  reconciliation  failed 
to  be  effected.  Germany,  to  which  the  Italian  economists  had 
looked  to  absorb  the  products  of  their  country,  proved  a  decep- 
tion ;  she  shared  with  England  in  supplying  the  Italians  with 
the  goods  formerly  drawn  from  France,  but  as  an  importer  did 
nothing  to  assist  her  ally. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  many  that  Italy,  so  thoroughly  opposed 
to  all  ideas  of  State  Socialism,  should  have  taken  part  in  the 
Berlin  Conference,  needing  as  she  did  above  all  things  work  for 
her  laborious  children.  She  was,  however,  represented  by  three 
distinguished  men,  Signori  Boccardo,  a  Senator ;  EUena,  a  political 
economist ;  and  Boildio,  the  Director  of  General  Statistics. 

Scarcely  had  the  debates  on  the  Budget  commenced  before 
the  position  of  the  Ministry  was  weakened  by  the  dismissal  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  Under  the  stroke  of  this  unforeseen  event, 
Signor  Crispi  found  it  prudent  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Eight,  openly 
declaring  in  Parliament  his  desire  to  obtain  the  support  of  that 
section.  To  counteract  this  movement,  the  Opposition  felt  the 
necessity  of  union,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month  (March)  an 
agreement  was  come  to  between  Signori  Nicotera,  Tajani,  and 
Magliani  to  oppose  the  Government  in  the  Southern  Provinces. 

At  the  same  time  the  Liberal  Union  was  constituted  by  the 
Moderates  and  the  Independents  of  the  Eight  Centre.  Signor 
Crispi  at  once  adopted  the  old  tactics  of  attempting  to  divide  hi» 
enemies.  Overtures  were  made  to  Signor  MagUani  to  bring  him 
back  to  the  Government ;  but  the  former  Minister  of  Finance  could 
not  forgive  the  Cabinet  for  having  allowed  his  Budget  to  be 
attacked  by  Signor  GioUtti.  The  strength  of  the  Opposition  was 
speedily  shown  in  a  debate  which  arose  out  of  a  request  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice  for  authority  to  arrest  the  Socialist  Deputy, 
Costa,  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  After  three  days 
had  been  spent  in  the  discussion  the  Chamber,  by  181  votes  to  104, 
refused  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence ;  but  during  the 
interval  Costa  had  time  to  escape,  and  took  refuge  at  Nice.  In 
the  case  of  another  SociaUst  Deputy,  Sbarbaro,  of  Pavia,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  seven  years'  imprisonment,  the  Chamber 
refused  to  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  Easter  holidays  were  disturbed  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Spada  Bank,  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  in  Eome,  and  by 
the  persistent  rumours  of  municipal  embarrassments.  On  the 
reassembUng  of  the  Chambers  the  Ministry  suffered  a  serious 
defeat.  The  Senate  had  been,  almost  against  its  will,  forced  to 
reopen  the  discussion  of  the  law  on  religious  endowments,  whichr 
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had  been  voted  by  the  Lower  Chamber,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Government  the  most  important  clause  in  the  bill  was 
rejected  by  93  to  76  votes.  This  clause,  which  authorised  the 
Government  to  apply  to  the  purposes  of  the  general  Budget 
bequests  and  benefactions  for  religious  purposes  unsuited  to  local 
requirements,  was  of  a  purely  political  character.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  vote  (May  5)  the  sitting  was  suspended,  and  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry  seemed  imminent ;  but  Signor  Crispi 
still  clung  to  ofl&ce,  and  the  Cabinet  decided  to  push  on  the  de- 
bate on  the  other  clauses  and  to  abide  by  the  vote  on  the  whole 
bill.  The  bill  thus  amended  was  then  to  be  presented  to  the 
Chamber.  If  the  Deputies  persisted  in  their  original  view,  and 
Signor  Crispi  undertook  to  inspire  them  with  the  necessary  obsti- 
nacy, the  bill  would  return  once  more  to  the  Senate,  where 
the  fear  of  a  conflict  with  the  Lower  House  would  ensure  con- 
cessions. 

In  Italy,  as  elsewhere.  May-day  was  given  up  to  Socialist 
manifestations,  which,  though  noisy  in  many  places,  led  to  blood- 
shed only  in  Turin.  To  what  extent  the  rain  which  prevailed  in 
the  principal  towns  contributed  to  this  peaceful  result  cannot  be 
ascertained.  In  Eome,  the  King  during  his  ordinary  drive  had 
been  assailed  by  the  cry  of  **  Down  with  the  Austrian  Colonel !  *'  ; 
at  Leghorn  a  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Prefecture,  but  only 
wounded  a  shopkeeper  who  was  closing  his  shutters.  At  Turin 
the  soldiers  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  clear  the  streets ;  a 
cotton  mill  was  wrecked  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  two 
officers  of  the  Bersaglieri  on  duty  were  shot  at  w^ith  revolvers. 
Their  men  at  once  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  of  the  crowd  were  wounded.  At  Naples  a  manifestation 
which  had  been  peaceful  enough  during  the  day  grew  noisy  as 
night  approached,  and  at  Eimini  revolvers  were  discharged  at 
the  troops.  In  all  the  large  towns  the  banks,  public  buildings, 
and  gas  works  had  been  occupied  by  troops.  Upwards  of  6,000 
people  were  arrested  throughout  the  country,  amongst  whom 
sixty  foreign  revolutionary  agitators  were  discovered. 

The  Extreme  Left,  encouraged  by  these  symptoms  of  popu- 
lar discontent,  displayed  during  the  latter  weeks  of  the  session 
a  noisy  opposition ;  few  in  numbers,  but  bold  and  aggressive, 
they  persisted  in  making  parade  of  their  ardent  hatred  for  Aus- 
tria and  of  their  contempt  for  a  corrupt  parliamentarianism.  No 
act  of  the  foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  the  Government  passed 
unchallenged.  They  reproached  Signor  Crispi  with  having  in  the 
course  of  the  same  week  and  during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Chambers  expelled  three  French  journalists,  on  the  pretence  that 
they  were  attacking  ItaUan  credit,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
having  sent  the  Italian  squadron  to  salute  the  President  of 
the  French  Eepublic  during  his  visit  to  Provence.  The  charge 
against  these  journalists  was  that  they  had  taken  part  in  a 
regular  campaign  against  Italian  credit — a  charge  which  seemed 
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subsequently  sustained  by  M.  Spuller's  admission  that  the  Italian 
Government  had  acted  within  its  rights.  The  double  line  of 
attack  on  Signor  Crispi  thus  became  clear — his  misdirection  of 
internal  politics,  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  finances,  and  his 
subservience  to  Austria  and  Germany.  But  in  making  these 
scarcely  consistent  reproaches,  men  like  Signori  Imbriani  and 
Cavalotti  did  not  perceive  that  they  gave  strength  to  the  Ministry ; 
for  if  Austria  was  not  popular  in  Italy,  France  was  still  less  so. 
Painful  evidence,  moreover,  of  the  crisis  through  which  the  ItaUan 
population  was  passing  was  seen  in  the  events  at  ConseUce,  in  the 
province  of  Eavenna,  where  the  men  and  women  working  in  the 
rice-fields  appealed  for  some  increase  to  their  wretched  wages. 
The  military  were  called  upon  to  interfere,  and  on  attempting  to 
disperse  the  crowds  were  received  with  a  shower  of  stones,  where- 
upon the  troops  fired,  killing  a  number  of  the  workpeople  and 
wounding  many  more.  This  outbreak  was  seized  upon  by  Signor 
Crispi  as  a  justification  for  dissolving  (May  11)  the  Democratic 
Congress  at  Eome,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  private  meeting.  The 
debate  raised  on  the  incident  by  Signor  Bovio  was  adjourned  until 
the  Budget  of  the  Home  OflBce  was  under  discussion.  But  mean- 
while the  attitude  of  Signor  Crispi  was  interpreted  as  evidence  of 
his  desire  to  break  altogether  with  the  Left  and  to  carry  on  the 
Government  by  the  help  of  the  Eight  and  Centre.  The  Prime 
Minister  was,  however,  in  a  way,  the  victim  of  his  own  wiles,  as 
clearly  appeared  in  debate  on  Signor  Imbriani's  motion  to  inquire 
into  the  tobacco  administration.  The  Left  and  Signor  Bonghi 
voted  against  this  motion,  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  retarded 
the  fall  of  Signor  Seismit-Doda,  and  possibly  of  the  Cabinet. 

No  one,  however,  was  more  sensitive  to  the  waning  popularity 
of  the  Ministry  than  its  chief ;  consequently  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  should  offer  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  General 
Cialdini,  Duke  of  Gaeta,  at  once  the  most  distinguished  survivor 
of  the  wars  and  an  experienced  diplomat.  His  assumption  of 
the  office  would  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  been  well  re- 
ceived ;  it  would  have  contributed  in  some  measure  to  pla<^  the 
relations  with  France  on  a  more  friendly  footing,  for  in  1870  he 
had  earnestly  urged  Victor  Emmanuel  to  declare  for  the  French. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  advanced  age  was  against  his  playing  a 
very  active  part,  and  after  some  days  of  hesitation  Cialdini  de- 
clined the  post.  The  voting  of  the  Budget  (June  8)  was  marked  by 
the  resignation  of  Signor  Fortis,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Interior, 
and  a  representative  of  the  Advanced  Left.  StiU  more  important 
was  the  violent  attack  made  upon  the  Government  in  the  same 
debate  by  General  Mattei,  which  proved  a  veritable  indictment 
of  the  Minister  of  War.  Eepresenting  Venice  in  Parliament,  a 
former  President  of  the  Chief  Commission  on  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neering at  the  Ministry  of  War,  General  Mattei  in  1889  had  been 
suspended  from  office.  He  was  thus  well  able  to  lay  bare  the 
secret  sores  of  the  army.    According  to  him  200  millionB  of  lire 
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had  been  spent  in  supplying  the  Italian  Army  with  a  worse  rifle 
than  was  to  be  found  in  use  by  any  other  European  War  Office. 
He  denounced  the  frightful  waste  in  the  commissariat,  and  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  transport,  and  above  all  the  incapa- 
city of  his  former  colleagues.  Another  point  of  interest  in  this 
debate  was  the  question  of  district  recruiting.  With  the  military 
reorganisation  of  the  army  which  followed  on  the  consolidation 
of  Italian  unity,  it  had  been  decided  to  adopt  a  system  of 
national  recruiting.  It  was  necessary  to  fuse  the  divers  elements 
of  Italy  and  out  of  the  particular  armies  of  little  states,  often 
enemies,  to  create  a  national  army.  This  system,  however,  had 
certain  drawbacks ;  it  cost  annually  upwards  of  25  millions  of 
lire  to  transport  Venetian  recruits  to  southern  garrisons,  and  to 
place  Sicilian  conscripts  in  Piedmont  or  Tuscany ;  moreover,  in  case 
of  sudden  mobilisation,  this  dispersion  of  the  contingents  was  ex- 
cessively dangerous.  In  Italy,  from  its  physical  configuration,  as 
well  as  by  the  plan  of  its  railway  system,  communication  between 
north  and  south  required  more  time  than  in  other  countries,  and 
consequently  she  would  find  herself  at  a  disadvantage  if  war  were 
declared  with  a  country  like  France,  w^here  the  miUtary  system 
is  based  on  district  recruiting.  In  spite  of  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  support  of  these  views,  the  Chamber  supported  Signor 
Lazzaro,  the  reporter  of  the  Committee,  and  refused  to  territo- 
riaUse  the  army,  for  fear  that  local  feelings  might  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

The  Budget  for  the  year  1890-91  showed  receipts  1,850,240,142 
lire  (74,009,924/.),  expenditure  1,872,223,271  lire  (74,884,928Z.). 
In  other  words,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  22  millions  of  lire.  But 
this  estimate,  in  the  opinion  of  all  financiers,  was  far  too  optimist, 
A  considerable  reduction  (13  millions  as  compared  with  1889-90) 
was  anticipated  in  the  taxes  on  food,  and  a  still  greater  decrease 
was  feared ;  but  this  falling  off  the  Finance  Minister  hoped  to 
balance  by  an  excess  on  the  direct  taxes  and  on  Stamp  Duties. 
The  principal  items  which  made  up  the  Budget  were :  Army,  256 
millions  ordinary,  and  28^  millions  extraordinary  expenditure. 
For  the  payment  of  the  rate  on  the  debt  of  which  the  capital 
was  996,218,109,110  lire  571  millions  were  set  apart,  and  less 
than  one  million  as  a  sinking  fund. 

The  last  sittings  of  the  Chamber  were  spent  in  rushing 
through  measures  which  had  been  temporarily  set  aside.  An 
understanding  was  come  to  betw^een  the  two  Chambers  on 
Article  87  of  the  Charitable  Bequests  Bill,  and  the  Chamber  then 
turned  to  the  more  important  question  of  the  municipal  affairs 
of  Eome.  These,  in  fact,  were  in  a  very  serious  i^light.  The 
grand  projects  for  the  canalisation  of  the  Tiber  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  neighbouring  buildings  had  resulted  in  finan- 
cial disaster.  A  large  number  of  the  contractors  interested  in 
the  work  had  been  ruined.  The  Municipal  Loan  of  1883 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  was  almost  exhausted,  and  there 
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still  remained  work  to  the  extent  of  more  than  100  millions  of 
lire  to  be  executed,  and  interest  to  be  paid  upon  200  millions 
already  expended.  At  this  juncture  the  city  of  Kome  found 
itself  at  the  end  of  its  credit,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Government.  The  Ministry  consequently  pro- 
posed and  carried  (July  11)  a  bill  by  which  they  undertook  to 
provide  for  the  completion  of  all  pubhc  buildings,  the  making 
of  a  street  from  the  Via  Cavour  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  together 
with  two  bridges  over  the  Tiber.  In  return  they  were  to  collect 
for  ten  years  the  Octroi  and  other  city  dues  on  the  payment  to 
the  municipality  of  an  annual  sum  of  14  miUions.  At  the  same 
time  the  property  of  the  religious  fraternities  was  to  be  applied 
in  public  charity,  and  in  view  of  this  arrangement  it  was  de- 
cided to  strike  but  from  the  Municipal  Budget  the  vote  for  Public 
Assistance. 

The  Chamber  was  prorogued  the  same  day,  and  nothing  broke 
the  calm  of  the  Parliamentary  vacation.  An  election  took  place 
at  Eome  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Eicciotti  Garibaldi,, 
and  although  it  was  known  from  the  first  that  the  chosen  mem- 
ber would  never  take  his  seat  the  election  was  keenly  contested 
on  both  sides.  The  Ministerial  candidate  was  Count  Antonelli, 
who  had  been  recently  brought  into  prominence  by  his  missions 
to  Abyssinia.  Opposed  to  him  was  a  young  journalist,  Signor 
Barzilai,  whose  sole  claim  to  distinction  was  that  he  had  been 
born  at  Trieste.  The  Government  candidate  obtained  a  majority 
of  700  over  his  opponent.  Nevertheless,  the  Opposition  cele- 
brated their  defeat  as  if  it  were  a  triumph,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  this  opinion  shared  by  the  Government,  for  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Interior,  Count  Berosi,  so  severely  censured  the 
PoUce  Commissioner  Berti,  that  a  duel  eventually  took  place 
between  the  secretaries  of  these  two  high  officials.  This  election 
at  Eome,  moreover,  was  the  source  of  other  surprises.  Eicciotti 
Garibaldi  had  offered  himself  as  the  candidate  of  the  party  of 
protestation,  and  had  found  himself  defeated  by  an  unknown 
young  man.  Moreover,  on  the  eve  of  the  second  ballot  the  Co- 
operative Society  of  Masons  appealed  to  their  brother  workmen, 
in  an  address  placarded  throughout  the  city,  to  vote  for  Count 
Antonelli ;  but  this  unexpected  intervention  assumed  a  different 
hue  when  it  was  known  that  the  society  had  received  from  the 
Government  a  loan  of  50,000  lire. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  vacation,  however,  was 
the  speech  made  (Oct.  8)  by  Signor  Crispi  at  Florence.  With 
great  skill  the  Prime  Minister  dwelt  upon  the  impossibility  for 
Italy  to  remain  isolated.  "  The  final  and  inevitable  policy  of 
the  Irredentists,"  said  he,  "  although  to  preserve  their  popularity 
they  ignore  it,  would  be  a  war  which  would  find  us  disarmed ;  for 
their  other  watchword  is  disarmament,  and  war  and  disarmament 
are  incompatible."  Signor  Zanardelli,  who  was  present  at  the 
banquet,  held  aloof  in  a  marked  way  from  the  congratulations 
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which  had  greeted  this  speech.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  recent  resignation  of  Signor  Seismit-Doda,  suggested  a 
further  schism  in  the  Cabinet.  There  was,  moreover,  another 
cause  of  conflict  between  the  two  Ministers.  The  President  of 
the  Council  was  anxious  to  prolong  for  a  few  months  the  exist- 
ing Chamber,  whilst  Signor  Zanardelli  was  in  favour  of  an  im- 
mediate dissolution ;  and  in  the  end  the  latter  carried  his  point. 

The  electoral  campaign  at  once  commenced  with  more  than 
usual  vigour.  The  Piedmontese  candidates  at  once  took  up  an 
attitude  hostile  to  the  Cabinet;  whilst  the  outgoing  Ministerial 
deputies  affected  to  declare  themselves  independent.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  by  these  at  Turin,  a  Senator,  amid  great  enthusiasm, 
recalled  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone  :  "  No  other  nation  but  the 
Italian  would  support  such  heavy  taxation."  At  the  same  time 
several  minor  events  tended  to  w^eaken  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment: a  torpedo-boat  foundered  at  sea  with  all  on  board;  the 
negotiations  with  England  on  the  subject  of  the  limits  of  the 
African  Colony  were  broken  off,  Italy  having  insisted  on  the 
right  of  occupying  Kassala,  to  which  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
refused  to  consent.  Lastly,  a  serious  scandal  was  brought  to 
light  in  connection  with  the  administration  at  Massowah,  which 
led  to  the  arrest  of  two  superior  officers.  The  Pope,  moreover, 
decided  to  intervene  in  the  struggle,  and  in  an  EncycUcal  (Oct.  16) 
once  more  put  forward  his  claim  for  the  restitution  of  Eome  to 
the  Holy  See.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weakness  of  the  Opposi- 
tion lay  in  the  absence  of  a  common  programme  and  a  central 
direction.  Thus  the  leaders  of  the  old  historic  Left,  like  Signor 
Nicotera,  accepted  the  Triple  Alliance  and  took  their  stand  upon 
the  necessity  of  economy.  The  Extreme  Left  threw  upon  Signor 
Crispi  the  responsibility  of  the  agricultural  crisis,  whilst  the 
Constitutional  Right,  the  members  of  the  Federazione  Cavour, 
directed  all  their  attacks  against  the  administrative  despotism 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  defence  was  far  better  organised.  In  order  to  strike  the 
Southern  imagination,  the  President  of  the  Council  brought 
about  a  visit  from  General  de  Caprivi,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  in  return  for  the  visits  which  Signor  Crispi  had 
made  to  Prince  Bismarck  but  had  never  been  returned  by  him. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Italian  people  firmly  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and,  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  supporters,  Signor  Crispi  diligently  placed  in  the 
front  the  constant  desire  of  France  to  seize  Tripoli.  In  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  electors  of  the  Right,  he  consented  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Due  di  Torlonia,  he  further  induced  the 
Marchese  di  Rudini,  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  and  Presi- 
dent of  a  group  known  as  the  Young  Right,  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Opinione,  in  which  he  vaunted  the  advantages  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  asserted  that  it  would  be  easy  to  economise  with- 
out difficulty  the  fifty-eight  millions  necessary  to  balance  the 
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Budget.  Lastly,  he  obtained  important  but  wholly  unusual  as- 
sistance from  the  Freemasons.  The  Grand-Master  of  that 
body,  Signor  Adriano  Lemmi,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  craftsmen 
throughout  Italy  urging  them  to  put  aside  party  considera- 
tions and  to  support  all  candidates  willing  to  combat  Clericalism. 
In  order,  too,  to  allay  the  irritation  of  some  of  his  allies,  Signor 
Crispi  allowed  it  to  be  rumoured  that  he  was  about  to  resign  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  which  up  to  this  time  he  had  held  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the  last  moment 
bogus  placards  were  fixed  on  the  walls  of  Eome,  urging  in  the 
name  of  French  societies  the  candidature  of  Signor  Barzilai. 
The  object  of  this  manoeuvre  was  to  excite  the  patriotism  of  the 
Eomans  by  suggesting  that  the  French  were  trying  to  interfere 
in  their  internal  affairs. 

The  result,  however,  of  the  elections  for  the  seventeenth 
ItaUan  Parliament  were,  in  truth,  never  doubtful.  The  only 
question  was  the  extent  of  the  Ministerial  majority.  Signor  Crispi 
was  elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  Palermo,  Girgenti,  Syracuse, 
and  Messina.  The  Eadicals,  whilst  gaining  seven  seats,  lost 
fourteen.  At  Milan,  the  chief  of  the  Moderate  Opposition,  Signor 
Colombo,  was  elected,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Adminis- 
tration ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Left,  Signori  Nicotera  and  Tajani, 
retained  their  seats  at  Monte  Citorio. 

Some  days,  however,  before  the  opening  of  the  Chamber  (Dec. 
10)  more  than  one  electoral  promise  had  been  abandoned.  Signor 
GioUtti,  on  the  strength  of  his  colleague  Signor  Finali's  speech  at 
Turin,  called  upon  the  latter  to  carry  out  his  promised  reduc- 
tions ;  but  the  chief  of  the  engineer  staff  took  no  notice,  and  Signor 
Giolitti,  who  sat  for  the  sub- Alpine  district  of  Cuneo,  forthwith 
gave  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  His  place  was 
promptly  filled  by  Signor  Grimaldi,  Deputy  for  Catanzaro,  who  had 
held  the  post  of  Finance  Minister  in  the  Cabinets  of  Cairoli 
(1879)  and  Depretis  (1884-89). 

The  discontent  of  the  Northern  Deputies  showed  itself  in  a 
curious  fashion,  the  Piedmontese  attempting  to  bring  about  a 
coaUtion  with  the  Extreme  Left,  supported  by  the  friends  of 
Signor  Nicotera,  and  party  feeUng  ran  so  high  that  Signor  Sonnino, 
a  Deputy  for  Florence,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  II  DirittOf  at- 
tacked the  Deputy  for  Baia  with  his  umbrella ;  and  the  Minister 
Lacava  tore  the  coat  off  the  back  of  Signor  di  Braganza,  the 
Deputy  for  Vicenza.  Notwithstanding  this  effervescence,  the 
Chamber  was  formally  constructed  without  delay,  Signor  Biancheri 
being  re-elected  President  by  365  out  of  a  total  of  410  votes ;  Signori 
Baccelli,  Villa,  Di  Eudini,  and  Ferrari  Vice-Presidents.  The 
Ministry  suffered  a  slight  check  on  the  nomination  of  Signor 
Colombo  as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  Signor  Luzzatti  was  almost  unanimously  elected  its 
President,  with  Signori  Genala  and  Sonnino  as  his  Deputies. 

To  complete  Signor  Crispins  triumph,  and,  as  it  seemed,  to 
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assure  a  long  life  to  his  administration,  the  Senate,  to  which 
seventy-five  new  members  had  been  nominated,  acting  in.  accord 
with  the  Chamber,  voted  an  address  in  which  they  extolled  the 
benefits  arising  out  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  reply  to  an  inter- 
pellation (Dec.  19)  by  Signor  Imbriani  as  to  the  resignation  of 
Signor  Seismit-Doda  and  Signor  Giolitti,  the  President  of  the 
Council  declared  that,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  his  presence  at  a 
banquet  of  Irredentists  at  Udine  was  a  sufficient  reason.  Signor 
Seismit-Doda  retorted  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  day  might 
come  when  Italy  would  avenge  herself  for  the  humiliation  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed  under  Signor  Crispi's  administra- 
tion. The  majority,  however,  thought  such  language  in  the  mouth 
of  a  former  colleague  scarcely  decent,  and  by  271  to  ten  votes, 
with  sixteen  abstentions,  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Government. 

The  last  debate  in  Parliament  of  any  importance  arose  on  a  mo- 
tion of  Signor  Pantano,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
study  the  question  of  customs  reforms  in  view  of  the  approaching 
modification  in  many  foreign  tariffs.  This  motion  provoked  from 
Signor  Crispi  a  declaration  in  favour  of  free  trade,  which  made 
some  sensation  in  the  Chamber,  but  was  little  noticed  elsewhere. 
In  Parliament,  therefore,  matters  seemed  to  be  going  well  for 
the  Ministry,  although  no  definitive  improvement  was  traceable 
in  the  financial  situation,  and  no  fresh  source  of  revenue  had  been 
discovered.  The  rebufi*  given  to  the  Ministry  by  the  election  of 
the  clerical  list  (Dec.  21)  at  the  municipal  elections  for  the  city  of 
Bome  was  not  serious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eagerness  of  the 
Minister  of  War  to  take  up  a  newly  invented  rifle  which  should 
unite  the  advantages  of  the  French  "  Lebel "  and  the  German 
"  Mannlicher,"  pointed  to  a  continuance  of  that  policy  which  had 
placed  so  heavy  a  weight  on  the  Italian  people. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

I.    GERMANY.       II.    AUSTRIA- HUNGARY. 
I.  GERMANY. 

The  debate  in  the  German  Parliament  on  the  anti-Socialist  Bill^ 
which  had  been  suspended  in  the  previous  year  by  the  Christmas 
holidays  {see  Annual  Kegister,  1889,  p.  300),  was  resumed  on 
Jan.  23.  Herr  Herrfurth,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  justify- 
ing the  bill,  declared  that  the  Minor  State  of  Siege,  and  the 
suppression  of  tlie  provision  of  former  bills  limiting  tlie  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  to  a  fixed  period,  was  indispensable.  It  was 
only  a  permanent  law,  said  the  Minister,  that  could  furnish  the 
Federal  Governments  with  efficacious  means  of  opposing  Social 
Democracy,  which  directed  its  attacks  against  the  existing  frame- 
work of  society. 
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Dr.  Buhl,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Liberals,  de- 
clared that  although  his  party  were  prepared  to  vote  for  a  per- 
manent measure,  they  regretted  their  inability  to  share  the  views 
of  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  expulsion  of  Socialists. 
The  party  were  convinced  of  the  danger  of  Social  Democracy, 
and  were  determined  to  protect  the  State,  but  must  adhere  to 
their  standpoint  with  regard  to  the  Expulsion  Clause.  The  House 
then  struck  out  this  clause,  and  agreed  to  the  measure  being 
made  permanent,  by  166  against  111  votes. 

The  Conservative  members,  on  the  other  hand,  voted  for  the 
Expulsion  Clause ;  but  they  declared  that  they  would  agree  to 
its  elimination  provided  that  the  Government  accepted  the  bill 
as  agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  reason  of  this  proviso  was,  that 
Prince  Bismarck  was  known  to  attach  great  importance  to  the 
Expulsion  Clause ;  and  two  days  after,  when  the  bill  came  on  for 
third  reading,  the  Conservatives  had  evidently  received  their  in- 
structions, for  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  168  to  98.  The 
House  was  then  dissolved,  its  triennial  legislation  period  being 
at  an  end. 

A  series  of  significant  incidents  now  took  place  which  were 
the  preliminaries  to  a  momentous  event  in  German  contempo- 
rary history.  First  (Jan.  31)  Prince  Bismarck  resigned  his  office 
of  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  which  he  had  held 
since  1880,  and  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Baron  Berlepsch, 
President  of  Ehenish  Prussia,  who  had  gained  distinction  by  his 
exertions  in  putting  an  end  to  the  strike  in  the  Rhenish  coal  dis- 
tricts in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  Prince's  withdrawal  from 
this  post,  at  a  moment  when  labour  questions  were  assuming  an 
importance  that  they  had  never  before  possessed,  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Emperor's  views  on  these 
questions  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  Chancellor.  His  resig- 
nation was  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  issue  in  the  official 
Heichsanzeiger  of  two  decrees,  dated  Feb.  4,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror directed  the  Chancellor  to  propose  an  international  con- 
ference on  labour  questions,  and  ordered  the  new  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  and  Industry  to  take  steps  to  complete  the 
legislation  for  the  insurance  of  workmen  and  to  amend  the  laws 
as  to  industry  generally.  The  following  extracts  from  these 
decrees  will  show  the  objects  and  the  scope  of  the  new  policy 
thus  inaugurated : — 

"  I  am  resolved  to  offer  my  assistance  towards  improving  the 
situation  of  the  German  workmen,  so  far  as  is  possible  within 
the  limits  imposed  upon  me  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
capacity  of  German  industry  to  compete  in  the  international 
market,  and  thus  to  secure  its  own  existence  and  that  of  the 
workmen.  The  decline  of  German  industrial  enterprise,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  their  markets  abroad,  would  rob  not  only  the  em- 
ployers, but  also  their  workmen,  of  their  bread.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  situation  of  our  workmen  due  to 
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international  competition  cannot  be  overcome,  but  can  be  miti- 
gated only  by  international  agreement  between  the  countries 
interested  in  the  command  of  the  international  market.  Con- 
vinced that  other  Governments  also  are  animated  by  the  wish 
jointly  to  test  the  endeavours  regarding  which  the  workmen  of 
the  said  countries  are  conducting  international  negotiations 
among  themselves,  I  wish  that,  first  of  all,  France,  England,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland  should  be  oflScially  asked  by  my  repre- 
sentatives whether  the  Governments  of  those  countries  are  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  negotiations  with  us  for  an  international 
understanding  as  to  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  workmen,  which  have  come  to  light  in  the  strikes 
of  recent  years  and  otherwise.  As  soon  as  my  suggestion  is 
assented  to  in  principle,  I  charge  you  to  invite  the  Cabinets  of 
all  the  Governments  taking  a  like  interest  in  the  workmen's 
question  to  a  conference  for  the  discussion  of  the  questions  at 
issue. 

"  Simultaneously  with  the  further  completion  of  the  legislation 
for  the  insurance  of  workmen,  the  existing  prescriptions  of  the 
statutes  on  industry  as  to  the  circumstances  of  factory  hands 
must  be  submitted  to  investigation  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
complaints  and  wishes  made  in  this  field  so  far  as  they  are  well 
founded.     This  investigation  must  start  from  the  principle  that 
it  is  a  duty  of  the  Government  to  determine  the  time,  duration, 
and  manner  of  labour,  so  that  the  preservation  of  health,  the 
dictates  of  moraUty,  the  economic  necessities  of  the  workers,  and 
their  claims  to  legal  equality  shall  be  safeguarded.     For  the 
maintenance  of  peace  between  employers  and  employed,  legal 
regulations  must  be  considered  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  work- 
men are  to  be  allowed  participation  in  the  regulation  of  affairs  of 
common  interest,  and  enabled  to  guard  their  interests  by  nego- 
tiations with  the  employers  and  the  organs  of  my  Government 
through  representatives  possessing  their  confidence.     Through 
such  an  arrangement  the  workmen  are  to  be  enabled  frankly  and 
peacefully  to  express  their  wishes  and  grievances,  and  to  give 
opportunity  to  the  authorities  to  keep  themselves  continually  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances  of  the  workers,  and  to  keep  in  con- 
tact with  them.     I  wish  to  see  the  State  mines  developed  into 
model  institutions  as  regards  the  care  of  those  working  in  them  ; 
and,  with  regard  to  private  mines,  I  aim  at  the  establishment  of 
an  organic  relation  between  my  mining  oflBcials  and  that  class 
of  mines,  with  a  view  to  a  superintendence  similar  to  that  of  the 
factories  as  it  existed  till  1865.     For  the  preliminary  discussion 
of  these  questions  I  wish  that  the  State  Council  shall  meet  under 
my  presidency,  and  along  with  those  experts  whom  I  shall  sum- 
mon.    I  reserve  the  selection  of  the  latter  for  myself.** 

It  was  noticed  that  neither  of  these  decrees  bore,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  counter-signature  of  the  responsible  Minister. 
It  was,  indeed,  evident  from  their  tenor  that  they  were  solely  tho 
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outcome  of  the  Emperor's  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  take  the  leading  part  in  carrying  them  out.  The 
State  Council  met  on  Feb.  14,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  in  his  address  described  the  task  which  was  to  be 
laid  before  the  Council  as  follows : — 

"  The  protection  to  be  accorded  to  the  working  classes  against 
the  arbitrary  and  unchecked  exploitation  of  their  toil ;  the  re- 
strictions to  be  imposed  on  child  labour  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  and  to  the  natural  laws  of  development ; 
the  regard  due  to  the  position  of  women  in  working-men's  house- 
holds, important  as  that  is  to  the  family,  both  in  a  moral  and 
economic  sense ;  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  everyday 
life  of  the  working  classes,  are  all  capable  of  improved  regulation* 
Moreover,  it  must  be  considered,  with  all  the  caution  and  know- 
ledge of  experts  in  such  subjects,  how  far  our  industries  can  bear 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  which  must  result  from 
stricter  rules  in  favour  of  workers,  without  prejudice  to  their 
remunerative  employment  in  competition  in  the  international 
market.  Any  other  outcome  would  constitute  a  change  for  the 
worse  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  instead  of  the  im- 
provement which  I  desire  to  bring  about.  A  well-conceived  and 
well-considered  measure  is  essential  if  this  danger  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  proper  solution  of  these  burning  questions  of  the 
day  is  the  more  important,  as  on  it  must  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  nature  of  the  international  agreement  proposed  by  me. 

**  No  less  important,  in  view  of  the  securing  of  harmonious 
relations  between  employers  and  employed,  are  the  modes  in 
which  a  guarantee  is  to  be  given  to  the  workers  that  they  shall 
have  a  share  in  the  regulation  of  their  common  work,  and  be 
enabled  to  state  their  case  to  their  employers  through  represent- 
atives possessing  their  confidence.  It  will  be  necessary  to  esta- 
bUsh  connection  between  the  representatives  of  the  working  men 
and  the  State  inspectors  and  mining  officials,  and  in  that  way 
to  evolve  forms  and  regulations  by  which  the  workers  will  be 
able  to  give  free  and  peaceful  expression  to  their  wishes  and 
interests,  and  the  State  authorities  be  enabled  to  keep  themselves 
rightly  and  constantly  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
working-men  by  communications  with  the  persons  immediately 
concerned,  and  also  to  m9,intain  the  necessary  contact  with 
them.  The  development  of  the  industrial  enterprises  carried 
on  by  the  State  into  models  of  effective  supervision  over  and 
regard  for  the  working  classes  also  requires  the  most  thorough 
and  competent  consideration." 

On  Feb.  28  the  following  programme  of  the  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  proposed  International  Conference  was  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  Reichsanzeiger : — 

"  I. — Eegulation  of  labour  in  mines. 

"  (a).  Is  underground  labour  to  be  forbidden  for  children 
under  a  certain  age,  and  for  women  ? 
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"  (6).  Whether  a  restriction  of  the  duration  of  the  shift  should 
be  imposed  in  mines  in  which  the  work  is  especially  dangerous 
to  health  ? 

"  (c).  Is  it  possible,  in  consonance  with  the  universal  interest 
in  the  regularity  of  the  output  of  coal,  to  submit  the  work  in 
coal  pits  to  international  regulation  ? 

"  II. — Eegulation  of  Sunday  labour. 

"(a).  Is  work  on  Sundays  to  be  forbidden,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  and  what  exceptions  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  event  of 
the  issue  of  such  a  prohibition  ? 

''(b).  Are  these  exceptions  to  be  determined  by  international 
agreement,  by  law,  or  by  the  Administration  ? 


"  III. — Eegulation  of  the  labour  of  children. 

**  (a).  Shall  children  under  a  certain  age  be  excluded  from 
industrial  work,  and  what  is  the  limit  of  age  to  be  fixed  ? 

"  (b).  Is  it  to  be  the  same  for  all  branches  of  industry,  or 
different,  and  what  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  time 
and  nature  of  employment  for  children  authorised  to  engage  in 
industrial  labour  ? 

**  IV. — Eegulation  of  youths'  labour. 

"  (a).  Shall  the  industrial  work  of  youths  above  the  age  of 
childhood  be  restricted,  and  up  to  what  age  ? 

"  (b).  What  restrictions  shall  be  imposed,  and  shall  exceptions 
be  made  for  certain  branches  of  industry  ? 

"  V. — Eegulation  of  female  labour. 

"  (a).  Shall  the  labour  of  married  women  be  restricted  by 
day  or  night  ? 

"  (b).  Shall  the  industrial  work  of  all  females  (married  or 
unmarried)  be  subjected  to  certain  restrictions,  and  to  what 
restrictions  ? 

"(c).  Are  deviations  from  the  general  regulations  to  be 
allowed  in  certain  branches  of  industry,  and,  if  so,  in  which  ? 

**  VI. — The  execution  of  the  rules  adopted. 

"(a).  Shall  regulations  be  drawn  up  concerning  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  recommendations  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  their  super- 
intendence ? 

''(b).  Shall  further  Conferences  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Governments  concerned  be  held,  and  what  questions  shall  be 
laid  before  them  ?  " 

The  elections  began  soon  after,  and  if  the  Imperial  decrees 
were  intended  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Socialists, 
they  certainly  failed  to  attain  this  object.  The  "  Cartel,"  a  union 
between  the  National  Liberal  party  and  the  Ministerialists,  com- 
pletely collapsed ;  the  National  Liberal  deputies  (corresponding 
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to  our  Liberal  Unionists)  shrank  from  96  to  41,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Socialists  was  more  than  trebled.  The  following  table 
shows  the  comparative  strength' of  the  various  parties  in  the  old 
and  the  new  Eeichstag : — 

Actual  Numbers  Percentage  op  Voter 

Old  New  Old  New 

Reichfltag  RoichRtag  Reichstag     Reichstag 

Conservative          "|  78  72") 

Imperialists             V*  Cartel* »  89  19^      "Cartel'*    47-2            36-22 

National  Liberals  J  92  43  J 

Centre 103  107                             21-6            20*2 

Freisinnige  (Kadicals)      .        .  35  67                             12-9            16-62 

Socialists         ....  11  35                             lO'l            19-08 

Guelphs 4  11 

Poles 13  16 

Independent  Liberals      .        .  1              1 

Alsatians         ....  12  10 

Danes 1              1 

Democrats       ....  7  10 

Anti-Semites  ....  1              5 

397  397 

Prince  Bismarck  having  thus  lost  the  main  body  of  his  sup- 
porters in  the  House,  proposed  to  the  Emperor  that  he  should 
resign  the  German  chancellorship  and  the  prenoiership  of  the 
Prussian  Cabinet.  This  proposal,  as  on  previous  occasionSy  was 
not  accepted  by  his  sovereign,  and  the  crisis  was  for  the  moment 
averted.  The  Emperor,  however,  took  every  opportunity  of 
showing  that  he  was  resolved  to  keep  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands.  Considerable  sensation  was  produced 
by  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on  March  5  at  a  dinner  given  by 
the  Provincial  Diet  of  Brandenburg,  of  which  the  following  was 
the  official  version  : — **  His  Majesty  said  that  he  did  not  travel 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  cultivating  good  relations  with  neighbouring  States. 
His  travels  had  this  great  value,  that,  being  removed  from  daily 
Party  agitation,  he  was  able  to  observe  the  country's  domestic 
relations  from  an  outside  point  of  view.  Becalling  the  words  of 
the  Great  Elector  who  said  that  Brandenburg  must  acquire  the 
control  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  Emperor  declared  that 
he  regarded  it  as  his  foremost  duty  to  aid  the  flourishing  growth 
of  economic  activity.  For  this  reason,  after  having  first  devoted 
his  energies  to  assuring  tranquillity  abroad,  he  had  turned  his 
attention  to  internal  affairs.  Walkmg  in  his  grandfather's  foot- 
steps, he  had  made  the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes  his  chief  care. 
The  results  of  the  deUberations  of  the  State  Council  would,  the 
Emperor  hoped,  soon  become  law,  and  be  productive  of  good 
effects.  He,  like  his  grandfather,  regarded  his  people  and  ooimtry 
as  a  trust  committed  to  his  hands  by  the  Almighty,  which  it 
was  his  duty  to  increase,  and  for  which  he  would  one  day  have 
to  give  an  account."  "All,"  continued  the  Emperor,  "who 
will  assist  me  in  my  great  work  I  shall  heartily  welcomey  but 
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those  who  oppose  me  in  this  task  I  shall  crush.  Confident  of 
the  loyalty  of  Brandenburgers  in  diflScult  times,  I  drink  to  their 
health  and  that  of  their  loyal  country,  under  the  motto,  *  Hie 
gut  Brandenburger  allewegeJ  " 

On  March  17  Prince  Bismarck  again  resigned,  and  this  time 
his  resignation  was  accepted.  On  the  20th  two  gracefully  worded 
letters  from  the  Emperor,  fully  recognising  the  Prince's  "  im- 
perishable services,"  and  conferring  upon  him  the  dignities  of 
Duke  of  Lauenburg  and  Colonel-General  of  the  Army,  with  the 
rank  of  Field-Marshal,  were  published  by  the  Reichsanzeiger. 
According  to  a  report  published  by  the  Eadical  leader,  Eugen 
Eichter,inhis  organ,  the  Freisinnige  Zeitung,  the  Prince  remarked, 
when  he  was  informed  that  his  resignation  had  been  accepted : 
"  Le  Roi  me  reverra.''  He  was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  and  Prus- 
sian Premier  by  General  von  Caprivi,  late  Minister  of  Marine, 
an  excellent  administrator  and  an  able  and  moderate  speaker. 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck  resigned  at  the  same  time  as  his  father, 
and  was  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  by 
Herr  von  Alvensleben,  who  had  for  the  past  two  years  been 
German  Minister  at  Brussels. 

The  Labour  Conference  met  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
concluded  its  sittings  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  The  following 
were  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference : — 

I.  Eegulation  of  labour  in  mines. — It  is  desirable  that  the 
minimum  age  for  children  working  in  mines  underground  be 
gradually,  in  accordance  with  experience,  raised  to  fourteen  com- 
pleted years,  and  in  southern  countries  to  twelve ;  that  under- 
ground work  be  forbidden  to  women  ;  that  the  duration  of  work 
be  restricted  in  cases  in  which  the  technical  arrangements  in 
mining  are  insuflScient  to  remove  all  danger  to  health  arising 
from  the  natural  or  accidental  conditions  of  the  working  of  cer- 
tain mines  or  shafts;  but  the  execution  of  this  resolution  by 
legislation  or  administration,  or  by  agreement  between  employer 
and  employed,  or  otherwise,  is  left  to  each  country,  according  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  also  desir- 
able that  the  safety  of  the  worker  and  the  harmlessness  of  the 
work  to  health  be  guaranteed  by  all  available  scientific  means,  and 
placed  under  State  superintendence ;  that  the  engineers  conducting 
the  enterprise  be  exclusively  men  of  duly  tested  experience  and 
technical  qualification ;  that  the  relations  between  the  miners  and 
the  working  engineers  be  as  direct  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  charac- 
terised by  mutual  confidence  and  respect ;  that  the  arrangements 
for  preventing  accidents  and  for  succour,  organised  in  agreement 
with  the  customs  of  each  country,  intended  for  the  protection  of 
miners  and  their  families  against  the  consequences  of  illness, 
accidents,  premature  disablement,  old  age,  and  death,  and  fitted 
to  better  the  lot  of  the  miner  and  to  attach  him  to  his  calling, 
be  more  and  more  developed,  and  that  care  be  taken  to  prevent 
strikes,  in  order  to  guarantee  the  continuity  of  the  output  of 
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coal.  Experience  proves  that  the  best  preventive  of  strikes  is 
the  voluntary  obligation  of  the  masters  and  miners  to  appeal  to- 
a  court  of  arbitration  in  all  cases  in  which  their  differences 
cannot  be  settled  by  direct  agreement. 

II.  Eegulation  of  Sunday  work. — It  is  desirable  that,  sub- 
ject to  the  exceptions  necessary  in  each  country,  and  any  neces- 
sary delay,  one  day  of  rest  per  week  be  granted  to  the  protected 
persons,  namely  children,  other  young  persons,  and  women,  and 
one  day  of  rest  to  all  industrial  labourers ;  that  the  day  of  rest 
for  the  protected  labourers  be  Sunday,  and  that  for  all  industrial 
labourers  be  also  Sunday.  Exceptions  are  permitted  for  indusr 
trial  estabUshments  which  imperatively  require  continuity  of 
production  for  technical  reasons,  or  which  produce  commodities 
indispensable  to  the  pubUc,  the  production  of  which  must  take 
'place  daily,  or  which,  by  their  nature,  can  be  worked  only  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or  are  dependent  on  the  irregular 
action  of  natural  forces.  Even  in  these  exceptional  cases  every 
workman  shall  have  every  second  Sunday  free.  For  the  deter- 
mination of  the  exceptions  on  analogous  principles,  it  is  desirable 
that  fixed  regulations  be  estabUshed  with  regard  to  them  by  an 
agreement  between  the  various  Governments. 

III.  The  regulation  of  children's  work. — It  is  desirable  that 
children  of  both  sexes  who  have  not  yet  attained  a  certain  age 
be  excluded  from  work  in  industrial  establishments;  that  the 
minimum  age  in  these  cases  be  fixed  at  twelve,  but  in  southern 
countries  at  ten ;  that  these  limits  of  age  be  the  same  for  all 
industrial  establishments,  without  any  distinction  whatever  ;  that 
such  children  shall  have  first  gone  through  the  prescribed  ele- 
mentary instruction ;  that  children  under  fourteen  shall  not  work 
at  night  or  on  Sundays ;  that  the  real  working  time  do  not  ex- 
ceed six  hours,  and  be  interrupted  by  an  interval  of  rest  of  at 
least  half  an  hour  ;  and  that  children  be  excluded  from  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  employment,  or  admitted  to  it  only  under  certain 
conditions  of  protection. 

IV.  The  regulation  of  the  work  of  young  people. — It  is  de- 
sirable that  young  labourers  of  both  sexes  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  should  work  neither  at  night  nor  on  Sundays  ;  that  their 
real  working  time  should  not  exceed  ten  hours  a  day,  and  be  in- 
terrupted by  intervals  of  rest  of  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
all ;  that  exceptions  may  be  made  for  certain  branches  of  indus- 
try; that  restrictions  be  made  for  unhealthy  and  dangerous 
occupations,  and  that  young  people  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
be  definitely  protected  as  regards  the  maximum  working  day, 
night  work,  Sunday  work,  and  employment  in  specially  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  occupations. 

V.  The  regulation  of  the  work  of  women. — It  is  desirabte 
that  girls  and  women  above  sixteen  work  neither  at  night  nor  on 
Sunday ;  that  they  do  not  work  more  than  eleven  hours  daily, 
and  that  this  term  be  interrupted  by  intervals  of  rest  of  at  least 
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one  hour  and  a  half  in  all ;  that  exceptions  may  be  made  for  cerr 
tain  industries ;  that  restrictions  be  made  for  specially  unhealthy 
and  dangerous  employments,  and  that  women  be  not  permitted 
to  work  within  four  weeks  after  confinement.  , 

VI.  The  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  agreed  upon. — 1| 
the  Governments  give  practical  effect  to  the  labours  of  the  Con-j 
ference,  the  following  regulations  are  to  be  recommended :  The 
execution  of  the  measures  taken  in  every  State  with  reference  to 
the  topics  discussed  by  the  Conference  shall  be  superintended  b^ 
a  suflScient  number  of  specially  qualified  functionaries  appointeq 
by  the  Government  of  the  country  in  question,  and  equally  in-' 
<lependent  of  employers  and  employed.  The  annual  reports  of 
these  functionaries,  pubUshed  by  the  various  States,  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  other  Governments  by  each  of  them.  Each 
of  these  States  shall  make  periodical  statistical  inquiries  as 
similar  as  possible  on  the  questions  treated  in  the  deUberations 
of  the  Conference.  The  pai*ucipant  States  shall  exchange  both 
these  statistical  reports,  and  the  text  of  all  regulations,  whether 
legislative  or  administrative,  relating  to  questions  treated  in  the 
Conference.  It  is  desirable  that  the  deliberations  of  the  parti- 
cipant States  be  repeated,  with  a  view  to  the  mutual  communi- 
cation of  their  respective  observations  made  in  the  execution  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  present  Conference,  and  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  alterations  in  or  supplements  to  the  latter  are 
desirable.  " — 

Prince  Bismarck,  who,  now  that  he  was  "in  a  position  of 
greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility,"  freely  expressed  his 
opinions  on  political  matters  to  newspaper  interviewers,  made 
the  following  characteristic  remarks  on  the  above  resolutions. 
"They  were,"  he  said,  "  nothing  more  than  a  *  coup  d'epee  dans 
Teau.'  The  discontent  of  the  working  men  is  a  kind  of  violent  fever ; 
but  the  dissatisfaction  of  capitalists  is  worse  and  more  serious 
for  the  State.  The  existence  of  factories  depends  not  upon  the 
workmen  but  upon  the  masters,  and  these  must  be  considered, 
or  it  will  be  a  far  more  serious  matter.  The  majority  of  working 
men  are  not  terrible.  *  Les  minorites  turbulantes  font  la  loi.' 
All  the  French  revolutions  have  been  produced  not  by  majorities, 
but  always  by  minorities.  I  said  in  January  that  not  even  the 
Eussian  Czar  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  solving  the  labour 
question.  If  the  millionaire  is  not  satisfied,  how  are  you  going 
to  satisfy  the  working  man,  when  God  has  not  implanted  in  him 
the  faculty  of  contentment?  To-day  you  find  it  possible  to  meet 
his  wishes ;  to-morrow  new  and  fresh  wants  will  arise,  and  so 
there  is  no  end."  In  another  interview  the  Prince  said  that 
Socialism  was  by  far  the  greatest  danger  Germany  had  to  con- 
tend with.  There  were  only  two  ways  to  meet  it :  either  to 
yield  or  to  fight.  The  Emperor  was  for  the  former ;  himself  (Bis- 
marck) for  the  latter,  and  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
retirement.     He  had  intended  to  introduce  outlawry  instead  of 
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banishment  as  one  of  the  punishments  for  Sociah'stic  offences  in 
the  late  bill,  but  his  advice  had  been  rejected. 

The  Eeichstag  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  on  May  6.  In 
the  speech  from  the  throne  he  thus  announced  the  bills  on  labour 
questions,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  State  Council  under 
his  superintendence :  "  The  labour  strikes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have 
prompted  me  to  inquire  whether  our  legislation  pays  sufficient 
regard  to  those  aspirations  of  the  working  classes  which  are  both 
justifiable  and  capable  of  fulfilment,  and  at  the  same  time  within 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  regulate.  The  most  prominent 
question  is  the  grant  to  the  working  man  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
rest,  and  the  restriction  of  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  out 
of  considerations  of  humanity  and  regard  to  the  natural  laws  of 
development.  The  Federal  Governments  are  convinced  that  the 
proposals  made  by  the  last  Eeichstag  in  this  connection  can  sub- 
stantially be  passed  into  law  without  detriment  toother  interests, . 
In  relation  to  these  proposals  a  number  of  other  considerations 
have  come  to  the  front,  among  them  legal  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  the  workman  against  dangers  to  Ufe,  health,  and 
morals,  as  well  as  for  the  issue  of  labour  regulations.  The  ruleff 
concerning  Arheitsbilcher  also  require  to  be  supplemented  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  parental  authority  against  the  increas- 
ing insubordination  of  youthful  workmen.  The  changes  necessary 
for  this  and  other  improvements  of  the  industrial  regulations  will' 
be  found  detailed  in  a  bill  which  will  be  put  before  you  without 
delay.  Another  bill  provides  for  the  better  regulation  of  indus- 
trial courts  of  arbitration,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  such  an 
organisation  of  them  as  will  render  it  possible  to  call  them  in  as 
referees  in  disputes  between  employers  and  employed  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  continuation  or  renewal  of  working  relations. 

**  I  trust  to  your  willing  co-operation  to  bring  about  an  agi'ee- 
ment  between  the  legislative  bodies  on  the  reforms  proposed  to 
you,  and  to  effect  a  striking  progress  in  the  peaceful  development 
of  labour  conditions.  The  more  fully  the  working  classes  recog- 
nise the  conscientious  earnestness  with  which  the  Empire  is^ 
strivmg  to  improve  their  status,  the  more  clearly  will  they  see 
the  dangers  they  run  by  trying  to  exact  unreasonable  and  un- 
practical demands.  In  proper  care  for  the  working  man  lies  the 
most  effective  strengthening  of  the  powers  which,  like  myself  and 
my  illustrious  alUes,  are  expected  and  are  ready  to  oppose,  with 
inflexible  determination,  every  effort  to  upset  law  and  order.  At 
the  same  time,  reform  can  be  completed  only  by  measures  which 
do  not  endanger  the  industry  of  the  Fatherland  and  the  most 
vital  interests  of  the  workmen  themselves." 

Another  important  announcement  in  this  speech  waa  that  of 
an  increase  of  the  standing  army,  and  especially  of  the  field- 
artillery,  owing  to  the  "  unforeseen  increase  of  the  armies  of  the 
neighbouring  States."     The  peace  establishment  of  the  standing; 
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army  to  be  fixed  from  Oct.  1  by  the  bill  to  be  brought  in  on 
this  subject  was  486,938  men,  exclusive  of  one-year  volunteers. 
The  army  would  then  consist  of  538  battalions  of  infantry,  465 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  434  batteries  of  field  artillery  (the  latter 
still  falling  short  of  the  French  artillery  strength  by  46  batteries 
and  775  teams) ;  31  batteries  of  foot  artillery,  20  pioneer  bat- 
talions, and  21  train  battalions.  The  non-recurring  expenditure 
entailed  by  the  new  measures  was  estimated  at  31,500,000  marks, 
and  the  permanent  expenditure,  including  the  increase  of  the 
troops  in  Bavaria,  at  18,000,000  marks. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  above  augmentation  of  the 
army  began  on  May  14.  Its  most  interesting  incident  was  a 
speech  from  the  veteran  Count  Moltke.  *'  It  may  be  thought 
surprising,"  he  said,  **  that  fresh  and  not  inconsiderable  sacrifices 
for  military  objects  should  be  demanded  at  a  time  when,  as  at 
present,  the  poUtical  horizon  is  less  overshadowed  by  threatening 
clouds  than  was  the  case  even  a  little  while  ago,  and  when  we 
have  before  us  from  all  the  foreign  Powers  express  assurances  of 
their  peaceful  intentions.  It  has  been  stated  by  Badical  speakers 
over  and  over  again  that  all  our  military  precautions  were  taken 
in  the  interests  of  the  moneyed  classes  only  ;  that  princes  alone 
brought  about  wars ;  and  that,  without  them,  the  nations  would 
dwell  side  by  side  in  peace  and  amity.  As  to  the  proprietary 
class — and  that  is  a  very  large  category,  embracing  in  a  certain 
sense  almost  the  whole  of  the  nation — for  who  has  not  something 
to  lose  ? — it  certainly  has  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  all 
those  institutions  which  guarantee  undisturbed  possession  of 
one's  own.  But  princes  and,  on  the  whole.  Governments  do  not 
really  bring  about  wars  in  our  days.  The  era  of  Cabinet  wars 
is  over.  We  have  now  only  people's  wars,  and  any  Government 
that  is  ordinarily  cautious  would  think  twice  and  thrice  before 
causing  a  war  of  that  kind,  with  all  its  incalculable  conse- 
quences. 

**  The  truth  is  that  the  factors  that  militate  against  peace  are 
to  be  found  in  the  people  themselves.  At  home  they  are  the 
envy  and  greed  of  the  classes  less  favoured  by  fortune,  and  the 
attempts  they  make  from  time  to  time  to  secure  rapidly,  and  by 
violent  measures,  an  improvement  of  their  condition — an  im- 
provement which  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the  working  of 
organic  laws — slowly,  indeed,  and  laboriously.  Abroad,  the  ten- 
dencies that  make  for  war  are  certain  ambitious  projects  of 
nationalities  and  races,  and  everywhere  discontent  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  That  may  at  any  time  bring  on  a  war, 
apart  from  the  wishes  of  Governments  and  even  against  their 
wishes,  for  a  Government  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  passions  of  the  people  and  the  efforts  of  parties  is  a  perma- 
nent danger  to  peace.  The  value  and  the  blessing  of  a  strong 
Government  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Such  a  Government  alone 
can  carry  out  salutary  reforms  and  guarantee  peace. 
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**  If  the  war  which  has  hung  over  our  heads,  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  for  more  than  ten  years  past,  ever  breaks  out,  its 
duration  and  end  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  greatest  Powers  of 
Europe,  armed  as  they  never  have  been  armed  before,  will  then 
stand  face  to  face.  No  one  of  them  can  be  shattered  in  one  or 
two  campaigns  so  completely  as  to  confess  itself  beaten,  and  con- 
clude peace  on  hard  terms,  or  as  not  to  recover,  after  a  year  or  so, 
perhaps,  to  renew  the  conflict.  It  may  be  a  Seven  Years'  War,  it 
may  be  a  Thirty  Years'  War — woe  to  him  who  sets  fire  to  Europe, 
and  is  the  first  to  apply  the  torch  to  the  magazine !  When  such 
mighty  issues  are  at  stake — all  that  we  have  won  with  heavy 
sacrifices,  the  existence  of  the  Empire,  perhaps  the  continuance 
of  social  order  and  civilisation,  at  any  rate,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  human  Uves — the  money  question  becomes  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, and  every  pecuniary  sacrifice  seems  justified  at  the 
outset. 

"  It  is  true  that  war  demands  money,  and  again  money,  and 
that  we  ought  not  to  ruin  our  finances  beforehand.  If  we  had 
not  carried  out  the  very  large  expenditure  on  mihtary  objects  for 
which  the  patriotism  of  this  house  and  of  the  nation  granted  us 
the  means,  our  finances  would  no  doubt  be  in  a  much  better  state 
than  they  actually  are.  But  even  the  most  brilliant  financial 
situation  would  not  have  saved  us  from  having  the  enemy  in  the 
country  to-day,  since  our  means  of  resistance  would  have  been 
deficient.  For  a  long  time  past  the  sword  alone  has  kept  the 
sword  in  its  sheath.  This  is  still  the  case.  The  enemy  in  the 
country — at  the  beginning  of  this  century  we  endured  that  for 
six  years,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  able  to  boast  that  he 
had  squeezed  a  milliard  out  of  this  then  small  and  impoverished 
nation — the  enemy  in  the  country  would  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  Imperial  or  private  banks.  In  1813,  when  he  was 
in  full  retreat,  we  saw  at  Hamburg,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  a  French  Marshal  put  the  Hamburg  Bank  in  his  pocket 
as  a  souvenir.  The  enemy  in  the  country  would  make  short  work 
with  our  finances. 

"  Nothing  but  a  powerfully  armed  Germany,  with  her  allies, 
has  been  able  to  preserve  peace  for  so  many  years-  The  better 
organised  our  forces,  on  sea  and  on  land,  the  more  completely 
equipped,  the  readier  for  war,  the  more  may  we  hope  either  to 
preserve  peace  a  little  longer,  or  to  wage  the  inevitable  conflict 
with  honour  and  success.  All  Governments,  each  in  its  own 
country,  have  tasks  of  the  highest  social  importance  before  them, 
vital  questions  which  war  may  postpone,  but  never  solve.  No 
doubt  all  of  them  are  sincerely  trying  to  maintain  peace :  the 
only  question  is  whether  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  do  so.  In 
every  country  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  popidation  wish  for 
peace,  but  it  is  not  they,  but  the  leading  Powers  that  hold  the 
issue  in  their  hands.  The  pacific  assurances  of  our  two  neigh- 
bours in  the  east  and  in  the  west — though,  for  the  matter  of 
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that,  their  warhke  preparations  are  going  on  without  stay  or 
pause — these  peaceful  demonstrations  are  certainly  of  great  value, 
but  we  ourselves  are  our  best  safeguard.*' 

General  Caprivi,  who  made  his  maiden  speech  as  Chancellor 
on  this  occasion,  produced  a  very  good  impression  on  the  house. 
After  paying  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  foreign  policy  of  his 
predecessor — which,  he  said,  left  a  condition  of  affairs  so  clear 
and  simple  that  for  the  present  nothing  more  remained  to  be 
done — he  observed  that  the  question  at  issue  was  not  the  nearness 
of  a  war,  but  the  severity  of  one  which  is  to  be  prevented.  "  In 
his  great  speech  of  1877,  Prince  Bismarck  described  our  situation 
in  case  of  defeat.  It  is  not  a  jot  different  now.  The  Social 
Democrats  would  also  not  be  spared,  but  would  be  saignes  a 
blanc.*' 

The  debate  was  greatly  prolonged  by  the  speeches  of  members 
of  the  Opposition,  and  the  bill  did  not  get  into  committee  until 
June  16.  On  June  6  Herr  Eichter,  the  Eadical  leader,  sug- 
gested that  the  term  of  service  should  be  reduced  to  two  years ; 
but  General  Verdy  du  Vernois,  the  Minister  of  War,  said  that 
this  was  impossible,  in  view  of  the  changes  which  had  been  made 
in  mihtary  tactics.  Ultimately  the  bill  was  passed  on  June  25 
by  a  majority  of  21 1  to  128. 

In  October  a  great  Congress  of  Socialists  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  assembled  at  Halle  to  celebrate  the  abandonment  of  the 
German  Anti- Socialist  Bill  and  deal  with  social  questions  gene- 
rally. Herr  Liebknecht  proposed  that  May  1  should  be  per- 
manently a  working  men's  hoUday,  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  decision  of  the  International  Labour  Congress  in  Paris,  be 
celebrated  according  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the 
country ;  also  that  if  there  were  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
suspension  of  work  on  this  day,  the  processions,  open-air  Jetes^ 
&c.,  should  take  place  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  He  added 
that  he  did  not  merely  require  the  jury  system,  but  also  the 
gratuitous  administration  of  justice,  free  legal  assistance,  and 
gratuitous  medical  aid,  in  view  of  which  all  lawyers  and  doctors 
should  be  permanent  State  oflBcials.  EeUgion  should  be  treated 
as  a  private  matter >^  and  the  working  day  should  be  considerably 
shortened.  "  For,"  said  Herr  Liebknecht,  "  we  do  not  live  to 
work,  but  we  work  to  live.  It  is  only  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  whose  aims  and  ends  are  plainly  evident,  and  if  a  coercion 
law  was  designated  as  an  iron  band,  the  programme  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  must  be  called  a  band  of  adamant." 

Another  important  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  strikes  and  boycotting.     It  was  as  follows : — 

**  The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that,  under  present  economic 
conditions,  and  in  face  of  the  efforts  of  the  ruling  classes  to  crush 
down  ever  more  heavily  the  political  rights  and  economic  condi- 
tion of  working  men,  strikes  and  boycotting  are  an  indispensable 
weapon  for  the  labouring    classes,  first,  to    repel   the  efforts 
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made  by  their  opponents  to  injure  them  materially  and  politi-^ 
cally ;  secondly,  as  far  as  possible,  to  improve  their  social  and 
poUtical  position  in  the  community.  Whereas,  however,  strikes 
and  boycotting  are  two-edged  weapons,  which,  when  employed  in 
unsuitable  places  and  at  an  inopportune  moment,  are  calculated 
more  to  harm  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes,  the  Congress  recommends  to  German  workers  to  care- 
fully weigh  the  circumstances  under  which  they  wish  to  make 
use  of  these  weapons.  The  Congress  specially  urges,  as  a  cogent 
necessity,  that,  in  order  to  conduct  such  a  struggle,  the  working 
classes  should  be  thoroughly  organised,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as 
possible,  centraUsed,  so  that  by  the  weight  of  numbers  and  of 
material  means  alike,  and  after  careful  consideration,  they  may 
be  able  as  completely  as  possible  to  attain  the  object  in  view^ 
The  Congress,  starting  with  these  principles,  recommends  all 
adherents  of  the  Party  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  working 
classes.  At  the  same  time  it  protests  against  the  renewed  efforts 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  employers  of  labour  finally  to 
destroy  the  present  remnant  of  the  rights  of  combination  by  its 
reactionary  efforts  to  amend  the  trade  regulations,  and  urges 
upon  the  Parliamentary  representatives  of  the  Party  to  combat 
such  attempts  with  all  resoluteness,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  full  right  of  combination  and  association,  the  watchword  of 
those  fighting  for  the  attainment  of  better  conditions  of  existence 
for  the  working  classes." 

The  Prussian  Parliament,  or  Landtag,  was  opened  by  the 
Emperor,  as  King  of  Prussia,  on  Nov.  12,  with  a  speech  announc- 
ing a  long  series  of  reforms  in  matters  of  finance,  education,  and 
municipal  administration.  Bills  to  carry  out  these  reforms, 
comprising  the  improvement  of  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  class  tax  and  income  tax,  the  extension  of  the  legacy  duty, 
alterations  in  the  existing  system  as  to  the  taxation  of  industrial 
establishments,  a  reorganisation  of  the  elementary  schools,  the 
amending  of  the  law  as  to  rural  administration,  regulations  as 
to  middle-class  schools,  the  construction  of  roads,  and  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  the  State  railways,  were  on  the  follow- 
ing day  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  by  General  Caprivi. 
Special  interest  was  attached  to  the  new  Primary  Education  Bill 
on  account  of  the  provisions  regarding  the  religious  education  of 
children  according  to  their  denominations.  In  organising  the 
schools  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  pupils  was  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  far  as  possible,  the  guiding  principle  being^ 
that  no  child  is  to  remain  without  instruction  in  his  own  creed. 
Classes  in  religious  knowledge  were  to  be  conducted  by  the 
respective  religious  communities,  whose  leaders  were  to  co-operate 
in  the  introduction  of  a  new  code  of  instruction,  or  of  new  school 
books  on  religion.  Representatives  of  the  various  communities 
were  authorised  to  be  present  at  the  classes  and  to  question  the 
scholars,  and  even,  if  necessary,  to  correct  the  teachers  on  essen* 
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tial  points.     Eeligious  instruction  in  the  Evangelical  or  Catholic 
creeds  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  parish  pastor  or  priest. 

The  question  of  school  reform  was  referred  to  a  Parliamen- 
tary committee.  The  Emperor  was  present  at  its  first  sitting 
(Dec.  4)  and  took  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  views  on  the 
subject. 

"  If,"  he  said,  "  schools  had  done  what  they  ought  to  do— I 
speak  from  the  heart,  for  I  have  been  at  a  Classical  High  School 
myself,  and  know  what  is  done  there — they  should  have  taken 
up  the  cudgels  against  Social  Democracy  of  their  own  accord, 
jtnd  the  teachers  should  have  so  brought  up  the  rising  genera- 
tion— my  contemporaries — that  they  would  have  furnished  me 
with  material  to  work  with  in  the  State  in  order  to  master  the 
movement  more  speedily.  That,  however,  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  last  occasion  on  which  our  schools  exercised  a  decisive  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  Germany  was  in  1864,  and  from  1866  to* 
1870,  when  they  inculcated  the  idea  of  unity  everywhere.  The 
Empire  was  united  in  1870,  and  there  the  matter  stopped,  though 
the  schools  should  have  taken  their  cue  from  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  made  it  clear  to  young  people  that  the  new  State 
organism  existed  in  order  to  be  preserved.  Since  1870,  the 
philologists  have  sat  as  heati  possidentes  in  the  Classical  High 
Schools,  and  have  concerned  themselves  more  with  the  lines  on 
which  education  should  proceed  than  with  the  formation  of 
character  and  the  needs  of  modern  life.  Their  principle  is  that 
the  pupil  must  know  as  much  as  possible,  whether  it  be  of  use  in 
after  life  or  not,  and  if  one  tries  to  point  out  to  these  gentlemen 
that  a  young  man  must  be  prepared  with  some  kind  of  practi- 
cality to  face  life  and  its  problems,  they  answer  that  the  province 
of  the  school  Ues,  not  in  that,  but  in  mental  gymnastics.  I 
believe  that  this  standpoint  will  have  to  be  abandoned." 

The  Emperor  then  discussed  the  various  reforms  which  his 
own  experience  at  the  High  School  of  Cassel  had  shown  him  were 
necessary,  and  alluded  with  great  emphasis  to  the  neglect  of  the 
principle  of  nationality.  **  We  should  educate  young  Germans, 
not  young  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  for  that  reason  the  chief 
subject  in  the  High  Schools  must  be  German,  and  not  Latin 
with  a  smattering  of  Greek,  as  in  the  monastic  education  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  German  essay  must  be  the  centre  round 
which  all  else  revolves,  and  by  a  youth's  German  essay  in  the 
final  examination  we  should  be  able  to  measure  the  extent  of  his 
intellectual  culture.  Not  one  of  our  twelve  Latin  essays  was 
ever  written  without  *  cribs,'  and  they  were  then  marked  *  good ' ; 
but  if  we  had  to  write  a  German  essay  on  Minna  von  Bamhelm 
we  got  the  mark  *  hardly  satisfactory.'  The  Latin  essay  must, 
therefore,  be  abandoned,  for  it  leaves  too  little  time  for  the  study 
of  German. 

"  I  should  also  like  to  see  the  national  element  fostered  by 
questions  on  history,  geography,  and  legendary  lore,  and  especi- 
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ally  on  German  history.  That  1  myself  know  so  much  of  it  is 
due  solely  to  the  supplementary  and  absorbing  lectures  of  Privy 
Councillor  Hinzpeter.  But  that  is  just  the  salient  point.  Our 
young  people  are  bewildered  and  uninformed  precisely  because 
they  know  nothing  about  the  development  of  our  conditions,  and 
are  ignorant  that  their  origm  dates  back  to  the  era  of  the  French 
Eevolution.  All  this  must,  therefore,  be  made  clearer  to  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  better  understand  the  questions  of  the 
day." 

The  Emperor  proceeded  to  advocate  a  reduction  in  the  school- 
hours  and  in  **  home  work,"  which  have  brought  about  an  over- 
production of  highly  educated  people.  "  Prince  Bismarck's 
saying  about  the  proletariat,  that  it  was  made  up  of  people  who 
have  passed  the  examination  on  leaving  the  High  Schools,  is 
perfectly  correct.  All  the  so-called  *  hunger  candidates,'  especi- 
ally the  journalists,  are  High  School  boys  run  to  seed."  The 
Emperor  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  not  license  any 
more  High  Schools,  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  there 
were  more  than  enough  already ;  nor  any  Semi-Classical  High 
Schools,  as  they  gave  only  half-and-half  education. 

Another  illustration  of  the  Emperor's  interference  in  all  public 
questions  was  the  resignation,  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
of  the  notorious  anti-Semitic  preacher.  Dr.  Stocker,  as  Court 
Chaplain.  This  event,  which  was  caused  by  the  Emperor's  per- 
sonal intervention,  produced  a  very  strong  impression  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  where  Dr.  Stocker  was  highly  popular  and  pos- 
sessed great  influence. 

In  East  Africa  the  policy  of  Germany  was  energetic,  and,  on 
the  whole,  successful.  On  Jan.  3,  Major  Wissmann  made  an 
:attack  upon  Bwana-Hiri's  stronghold  at  Mlembule,  which  had 
till  then  been  regarded  as  impregnable,  and  took  it  by  assault 
after  a  desperate  fight  in  which  the  natives,  who  were  armed 
with  breech-loaders,  showed  great  bravery.  Bwana-Hiri  escaped 
with  some  of  his  followers  into  the  interior,  but  afterwards  made 
peace  with  the  German  commander.  In  March  Emin  Pasha 
also  entered  the  German  service,  and  in  the  following  month  he 
started  with  a  caravan  for  Lake  Nyanza.  On  April  7,  the 
German  Consul- General  at  Zanzibar  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Sultan  of  Vitu,  under  which  the  latter  bound  himself  to 
treat  with  foreign  Powers  only  through  the  German  authorities, 
and  in  the  following  month  Major  Wissmann  occupied  Eilwa, 
Lindi  and  Mikindani,  three  important  points  on  the  coast, 
without  opposition.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  for 
appropriating  4,500,000  marks  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  protection  of  German  interests  in  East 
Africa,  and  Count  Caprivi  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the 
occasion. 

*' My  predecessor  in  office,''  he  said,  "observed  that  Colonial 
adventure  should  be  carried    on  only  while  supported  by  the 
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wishes  and  feelings  of  the  nation.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  beUeve  that  those  who  knew  me  before  I  took  office  know 
that  I  was  not  then  an  admirer  of  the  Colonial  policy,  but  re- 
garded it  as  dangerous.  I  am,  however,  convinced  that,  as 
matters  now  stand,  we  cannot  go  back  without  heavy  loss.. 
Nothing  is  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  advance." 

The  Chancellor  admitted  that  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  Empire 
arose  at  first  from  unformed  ideas,  and  **  the  belief  that  it  was 
enough  to  stretch  out  one's  hand  to  pick  up  nuggets  of  gold  and 
ready-made  cigars.  But  England's  experience  was  wanting  to  us," 
he  continued.  *'  Our  object  is  to  free  the  Empire  from  its  engage- 
ments and  to  let  the  company  carry  on  its  business  alone  and 
with  profit.  We  have  no  men  with  the  experience  of  the  English. 
We  also  differ  from  England  in  this  respect,  that  private  capital- 
ists there,  as  history  shows,  are  ready  to  invest  money  in  the 
Colonies,  while  the  Germans  prefer  to  invest  in  the  most  doubt- 
ful securities  of  the  most  doubtful  foreign  States  rather  than  in 
the  German  Colonies.  We  cannot  now  say  exactly  what  we 
shall  have  spent  by  April  1  next,  and  must  therefore  ask  for 
your  confidence,  as  we  cannot  knock  Aovm  our  Colonial  policy 
to  the  lowest  bidder.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  abandon  the  hope 
that  we  shall  get  out  of  the  business  without  loss.  Togo  and  the 
Cameroons  already  cover  the  expenses  of  administration,  and  I 
believe  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  East  Africa  as  well.  The 
Congo  Act  widened  our  original  programme,  and  the  Brussels 
Anti- Slavery  Conference  is  doing  the  same.  We  must  estabUsh 
stations,  and  the  rifle  and  the  Bible  must  do  the  work  of  Christi- 
anity, for  slavery  cannot  be  abolished  without  shooting  the  slave- 
dealers. 

**  To  the  theory  that  in  the  event  of  hostiUties  one  or  other 
of  the  Colonies  might  be  lost,  I  oppose  the  old  military  maxim 
that  a  war  is  decided  in  the  chief  theatre  of  that  war.  If,  there- 
fore, we  are  victorious  in  Europe,  we  shall  get  back  all  the 
Colonies  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  German  Navy  must 
be  enabled  to  extend  its  sphere  of  influence,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose distant  coaling  stations  are  necessary.  This  costs  money, 
and  will  cost  more.  We  shall  try  to  make  the  Colonial  Com- 
panies as  self-dependent  as  possible.  Nobody  knows  what  is  to 
be  done  with  Major  Wissmann's  force,  but  it  will,  perhaps,  become 
an  Imperial  one,  in  the  interests  of  our  Colonies,  which  we  shall 
always  protect,  just  as  we  everywhere  respect  foreign  rights.  We 
beUeve  that  we  can  carry  on  our  Colonial  policy  in  such  a  way 
that  the  general  policy  of  Germany  shall  not  be  jeopardised,  nor 
the  proper  feeling  of  national  pride  outraged  or  wounded." 

Towards  the  end  of  May  negotiations  were  opened  between 
England  and  Germany  for  the  i)m'pose  of  fixing  a  boundary 
between  the  respective  "  spheres  of  influence  '*  in  Africa  of  the 
two  States,  and  on  June  14  the  following  agreement  was  ar- 
rived at : — 
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In  East  Africa  the  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence 
is  reserved  to  Germany  is  bounded : — 

1.  To  the  north  by  a  line  which,  commencing  on  the  coast  at 
the  north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Umba,  runs  direct  to 
Lake  Jipe ;  passes  thence  along  the  eastern  side  and  round  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake,  and  crosses  the  River  Lume ;  after 
'which  it  passes  midway  between  the  territories  of  Taveita  and 
€hagga,  skirts  the  northern  base  of  the  Kilimanjaro  range,  and 
thence  is  drawn  direct  to  the  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  which  is  intersected  by  the  first  parallel  of 
south  latitude ;  thence,  crossing  "the  lake  on  that  parallel,  it 
follows  the  parallel  to  the  frontier  of  the  Congo  Free  State, 
where  it  terminates. 

It  is,  however,  understood  that,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake, 
the  sphere  does  not  comprise  Mount  Mfumbiro ;  if  that  moun- 
tain shall  prove  to  lie  to  the  south  of  the  selected  parallel,  the 
line  shall  be  deflected  so  as  to  exclude  it,  but  shall,  nevertheless, 
return  so  as  to  terminate  at  the  above-named  point. 

2.  To  the  south  by  a  line  which,  starting  on  the  coast  at  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Province  of  Mozambique,  follows  the  course 
of  the  River  Rovuma  to  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Msinje  ; 
thence  it  runs  westward  along  the  parallel  of  that  point  till  it 
reaches  Lake  Nyassa  ;  thence,  striking  northward,  it  follows  the 
eastern,  northern,  and  western  shores  of  the  lake  to  the  northern 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Songwe ;  it  ascends  that  river 
to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  33rd  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude ;  thence  it  follows  the  river  to  the  point  where  it  approaches 
most  nearly  the  boundary  of  the  geographical  Congo  basin  de- 
fined in  the  first  article  of  the  Act  of  Berlin,  as  marked  in  the 
map  attached  to  the  ninth  protocol  of  the  Conference. 

From  that  point  it  strikes  direct  to  the  above-named  boun- 
dary, and  follows  it  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  32nd 
degree  of  east  longitude ;  from  which  point  it  strikes  direct  to 
the  point  of  confluence  of  the  northern  and  southern  branches 
of  the  River  Kilambo,  and  thence  follows  that  river  till  it  enters 
Lake  Tanganyika. 

The  course  of  the  above  boundary  is  traced  in  general  accord- 
ance with  a  map  of  the  Nyassa  Tanganyika  Plateau,  oflScially 
prepared  for  the  British  Government  in  1889. 

3.  To  the  west  by  a  line  which,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Kilambo  to  the  first  parallel  of  south  latitude,  is  conterminous 
with  the  Congo  Free  State. 

The  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence  is  reserved  to 
Great  Britain  is  bounded : — 

1.  To  the  south  by  the  above-mentioned  line  running  from 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Umba  to  the  point  where  the  first  par- 
allel of  south  latitude  reaches  the  Congo  Free  State.  Mount 
Mfumbiro  is  included  in  the  sphere. 

2.  To  the  north  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  coast  at  the 
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north  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  Juba ;  thence  it  ascends 
that  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  conterminous  with  the  territory 
reserved  to  the  influence  of  Italy  in  Gallaland  and  Abyssinia,  as 
far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt. 

3.  To  the  west  by  the  Congo  Free  State,  and  by  the  western 
watershed  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile. 

In  order  to  render  effective  the  above  deUmitation,  Germany 
withdrew  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  her  protectorate  over  Vitu, 
Great  Britain  engaged  to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan 
of  Vitu  over  the  territory  extending  from  Kipini  to  the  point 
opposite  the  Island  of  Kwyhoo,  fixed  as  the  boundary  in  1887. 

Germany  also  withdrew  her  protectorate  over  the  adjoining 
coast  up  to  Kismayu,  as  well  as  her  claims  to  all  other  terri- 
tories on  the  mainland,  to  the  north  of  the  Eiver  Tana,  and  to 
the  islands  of  Patta  and  Manda. 

In  South-West  Africa  the  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of 
influence  is  reserved  to  Germany  is  bounded  : — 

1.  To  the  south  by  a  line  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orange  Eiver,  and  ascending  the  north  bank  of  that  river  to  the 
point  of  its  intersection  by  the  20th  degree  of  east  longitude. 

2.  To  the  east  by  a  Une  commencing  at  the  above-named 
point,  and  following  the  20th  degree  of  east  longitude  to  the 
point  of  its  intersection  by  the  twenty- second  parallel  of  south 
latitude ;  it  runs  eastward  along  that  parallel  to  the  point  of 
its  intersection  by  the  21st  degree  of  east  longitude ;  thence  it 
follows  that  degree  northward  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  by 
the  eighteenth  parallel  of  south  latitude ;  it  runs  eastward  along 
that  parallel  till  it  reaches  the  Eiver  Chobe,  and  descends  the 
centre  of  the  main  channel  of  that  river  to  its  junction  with  the 
Zambesi,  where  it  terminates. 

It  was  understood  that  under  this  arrangement  Germany 
should  have  free  access  from  her  Protectorate  to  the  Zambesi  by 
a  strip  of  territory  which  should  at  no  point  be  less  than  twenty 
English  miles  in  width. 

The  sphere  in  which  the  exercise  of  influence  was  reserved 
to  Great  Britain  is  bounded  to  the  west  and  north-west  by  the 
above-mentioned  line.     It  included  Lake  Ngami. 

The  course  of  the  above  boundary  was  traced  in  general  ac- 
cordance with  a  map  officially  prepared  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  1889. 

The  delimitation  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  British 
territory  of  Walfisch  Bay  was  reserved  for  arbitration,  unless  it 
should  be  settled  by  the  consent  of  the  two  Powers  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  this  Agreement.  The 
two  Powers  agreed  that,  pending  such  settlement,  the  passage  of 
the  subjects  and  the  transit  of  goods  of  both  Powers  through  the 
territory  now  in  dispute  should  be  free;  and  the  treatment 
of  their  subjects  in  that  territory  should  be  in  all  respects 
equal.    No  dues  would  be  levied  on  goods  in  transit.    Until  a 
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settlement   were   effected,   the   territory   should  be  considered 
neutral. 

In  West  Africa  the  following  was  to  be  the  delimitation  :  — 

1.  The  boundary  between  the  German  Protectorate  of  Togo 
and  the  British  Gold  Coast  Colony  commences  on  the  coast  at 
the  marks  set  up  after  the  negotiations  between  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  two  countries  of  July  14  and  28,  1886,  and  pro- 
ceeds direct  northwards  to  the  6  deg.  10  min.  parallel  of  north 
latitude ;  thence  it  runs  along  that  parallel  westwards  till  it 
reaches  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Aka ;  ascends  the  mid-channel 
of  that  river  to  the  6  deg.  20  min.  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  runs 
along  that  parallel  westwards  to  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Dchawe  or  Shavoe ;  follows  that  bank  of  the  river  till  it  reaches 
the  parallel  corresponding  with  the  point  of  confluence  of  the 
River  Deine  with  the  Volta ;  it  runs  along  that  parallel  westward 
till  it  reaches  the  Volta ;  from  that  point  it  ascends  the  left  bank 
of  the  Volta  till  it  arrives  at  the  neutral  zone  established  by  the 
Agreement  of  1888,  which  commences  at  the  confluence  of  the 
River  Dakka  with  the  Volta. 

Each  Power  engages  to  withdraw  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Agreement  all  its  officials  and  employes  from 
territory  which  is  assigned  to  the  other  Power  by  the  above  de- 
limitation. 

2.  It  having  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two 
Powers  that  no  river  exists  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  corresponding 
with  that  marked  on  maps  as  the  Rio  del  Rey,  to  which  re- 
ference was  made  in  the  Agreement  of  1885,  a  provisional  line 
of  demarcation  is  adopted  between  the  German  sphere  in  the 
Cameroons  and  the  adjoining  British  sphere,  which,  starting 
from  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  creek,  goes  direct  to  the  point, 
about  9  deg.  8  min.  of  east  longitude,  marked  *'  Rapids  "  in  the 
British  Admiralty  Chart. 

It  was  agreed  that  no  Treaty  or  Agreement,  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  either  Power  to  the  north  of  the  River  Benue,  shall 
interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  goods  of  the  other  Power, 
without  payment  of  transit  dues,  to  and  from  the  shores  of  Lake 
Chad. 

All  Treaties  made  in  territories  intervening  between  the 
Benue  and  Lake  Chad  were  to  be  notified  by  one  Power  to  the 
other. 

All  the  lines  of  demarcation  traced  in  Articles  I.  and  11. 
would  be  subject  to  rectification  by  agreement  between  the  two 
Powers,  in  accordance  with  local  requirements. 

As  regards  the  boundaries  traced  in  Article  11. ,  Commis- 
sioners were  to  meet  with  the  least  possible  delay  for  the  object 
of  such  rectification. 

The  two  Powers  engaged  that  neither  should  interfere  with 
any  sphere  of  influence  assigned  to  the  other  by  the  above  stipu- 
lations.   Neither  Power   has  to  make  acquisitions,   conclude 
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Treaties,  accept  sovereign  rights  or  Protectorates,  nor  hinder 
the  extension  of  influence  in  the  sphere  of  the  other. 

No  companies  nor  individuals  subject  to  one  Power  were  to 
exercise  sovereign  rights  in  a  sphere  assigned  to  the  other, 
except  with  the  assent  of  the  latter. 

The  two  Powers  engaged  to  apply  in  all  the  portions  of  their 
respective  spheres,  within  the  limits  of  the  free  zone  defined  by 
the  Act  of  Berlin  of  1885,  to  which  the  first  five  Articles  of  that 
Act  were  appUcable  at  the  date  of  the  present  Agreement,  the 
provisions  of  those  Articles  according  to  which  trade  enjoys  com- 
plete freedom.  The  navigation  of  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  canals, 
and  of  the  ports  on  those  waters  was  to  be  free  to  both  flags ; 
and  no  differential  treatment  was  permitted  as  regards  transfer 
or  coasting  trade.  Goods,  of  whatever  origin,  were  not  to  be 
subject  to  any  dues  except  those,  not  differential  in  their  inci- 
dence, which  may  be  levied  to  meet  expenditure  in  the  interest 
of  trade ;  no  transit  dues  were  permitted,  and  no  monopoly  or 
favour  in  matters  of  trade  was  to  be  granted. 

The  subjects  of  either  Power  were  to  be  at  hberty  to  settle 
freely  in  their  respective  territories  situated  within  the  free  trade 
zone. 

It  was  specially  understood  that,  in  accordance  with  these 
provisions,  the  passage  of  goods  of  both  Powers  was  to  be  free 
from  all  hindrances  and  from  all  transit  dues  between  Lake 
Nyassa  and  the  Congo  State,  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tan- 
ganyika, on  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  between  that  lake  and  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  two  spheres. 

Trading  and  mineral  Concessions,  and  rights  to  real  property, 
held  by  companies  or  individuals,  subjects  of  one  Power,  were, 
if  their  vaUdity  were  duly  established,  to  be  recognised  in  the 
sphere  of  the  other  Power.  It  was  agreed  that  concessions  must 
be  worked  in  accordance  with  local  laws  and  regulations. 

In  all  territories  in  Africa  belonging  to  or  under  the  influence 
of  either  Power,  missionaries  of  both  countries  were  to  have  full 
protection.  ReUgious  toleration  and  freedom  for  all  forms  of 
divine  worship  and  rehgious  teaching  were  guaranteed. 

Great  Britain  engaged  to  use  all  her  influence  to  facilitate  a 
friendly  arrangement,  by  which  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  should 
cede  absolutely  to  Germany  his  possessions  on  the  mainland 
comprised  in  existing  concessions  to  the  German  East  African 
Company,  and  their  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  island  of  Mafia. 

It  was  understood  that  the  Sultan  would  at  the  same  time 
receive  an  equitable  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  revenue  resulting 
from  such  cession. 

Germany  engaged  to  recognise  a  Protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
over  the  remaining  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  includ- 
ing the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  as  well  as  over  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Yitu,  and  the  adjacent  territory  up 
to  Eismajru,  from  which  her  Protectorate  was  withdrawn.    It 
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was  understood  that,  if  the  cession  of  the  German  coast  were 
not  to  take  place  before  the  assumption  by  Great  Britain  of  the 
Protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  her  Majesty's  Government  would  in 
assuming  the  Protectorate  accept  the  obligation  to  use  all  her 
influence  with  the  Sultan  to  induce  him  to  make  that  cession  at 
the  earliest  possible  period  in  consideration  of  an  equitable 
mdemnity.  The  following  were  the  provisions  relating  to 
Heligoland : — 

1.  Subject  to  the  assent  of  the  British  Parliament,  the 
sovereignty  over  the  island  of  Heligoland,  together  with  its  de- 
pendencies, was  ceded  by  her  Britannic  Majesty  to  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

2.  The  German  Government  was  to  allow  to  all  persons, 
natives  of  the  territory  thus  ceded,  the  right  of  opting  for  British 
nationality  by  means  of  a  declaration  to  be  made  by  themselves, 
and,  in  the  case  of  children  under  age,  by  their  parents  or 
guardians,  which  had  to  be  sent  in  before  January  1,  1892. 

3.  All  persons  of  the  territory  thus  ceded,  and  their  children 
born  before  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  Agreement, 
were  to  be  free  from  the  obligation  of  service  in  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  Germany. 

4.  Native  laws  and  customs  now  existing  were  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  remain  undisturbed. 

5.  The  German  Government  bound  itself  not  to  increase  the 
Customs  Tariff  at  present  in  force  in  the  territory  thus  ceded 
until  January  1910. 

6.  All  rights  to  property  which  private  persons  or  existing 
corporations  had  acquired  in  Heligoland  in  connection  with  the 
British  Government  were  maintained ;  obUgations  resulting  from 
them  were  transferred  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
It  was  understood  that  the  term  "  rights  to  property  "  included 
the  right  of  signalling  now  enjoyed  by  Lloyd's. 

7.  The  rights  of  British  fishermen  with  regard  to  anchorage 
in  all  weathers,  to  taking  in  provisions  and  water,  to  making 
repairs,  to  transhipment  of  goods,  to  the  sale  of  fish,  and  to  the 
landing  and  drying  of  nets,  were  to  remain  undisturbed. 

This  Agreement  met  with  much  dissatisfaction  in  German 
colonial  circles,  but  the  cession  of  Heligoland  (which  took  place 
on  Aug.  9)  made  it  popular  with  the  German  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  the  grant  of  4,600,000  marks  for  the  colonial  service  was 
voted  without  much  opposition.  At  the  end  of  October  a  further 
agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the  English  and  German  Go- 
vernments as  to  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  received  by  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  for  the  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  the 
cession  to  Germany  of  the  coast-line  between  the  rivers  Umba 
and  Eovuma  and  of  the  island  of  Mafia.  It  was  as  follows : — 
**  Firstly,  the  German  Government  to  pay  in  London,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  sum  of  four  milhon  marks  in  gold ;  secondly, 
until  this  payment  is  fully  completed,  the  Sultan  to  continue  to 
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receive  from  the  German  East  African  Company  monthly  accounts 
and  payments  for  all  Customs  duties  collected  by  the  Company 
and  due  under  existing  agreements.  The  Customs  revenues  which 
had  been  kept  back  since  June  30  last  to  be  paid  over  at  once. 
Thirdly,  as  soon  as  the  sum  mentioned  in  Article  I.  shall  be  paid, 
the  German  East  African  Company  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
any  interference  whatever  in  the  affairs  of  the  Zanzibar  Custom 
House.  Fourthly,  the  German  East  African  Company  to  vacate 
and  give  up  to  the  Sultan,  at  a  specified  date,  not  later  than 
Dec.  31,  1890,  all  the  warehouses  and  other  buildings  belonging 
to  the  Sultan,  and  forming  part  of,  or  adjoining  the  Zanzibar 
Custom  House,  and  leased  to  and  occupied  by  the  Company ;  all 
arrears  of  rent  for  these  buildings  to  be  paid  up  until  evac- 
uation." 

In  December  the  necessary  arrangements  for  transferring  the 
coast-line  to  Germany  were  carried  out,  and  active  steps  were 
taken  to  estabUsh  communications  with  the  interior,  but  these 
were  to  some  extent  foiled  by  a  dispute  between  Major  Wissmann 
and  Emin  Pasha,  the  latter  having  refused  to  obey  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  him,  and  having  in  consequence  been 
directed  to  return  to  the  coast. 

The  relations  between  England  and  Germany  under  its  new 
Emperor  were  throughout  the  year  of  a  most  cordial  character. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  at  his  visit  to 
Berlin  in  March,  and  though  the  Emperor  made  some  speeches 
in  East  Prussia  in  May  which  had  somewhat  of  a  warlike  ring, 
his  policy  showed  a  strong  desire  to  co-operate  with  England  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  Emperor  paid  a  second  visit  to 
England  in  August,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  German 
press  of  publishing  fresh  manifestations  of  sympathy  with  the 
British  court  and  nation.  After  his  return  from  England  the 
Emperor  stayed  a  short  time  with  the  Czar  at  Narva  and  Peter- 
hof ;  but  this  visit  did  not  seem  to  have  any  substantial  results. 
In  September  the  Emperor  was  visited  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
at  Berlin,  and  in  November  General  Caprivi  proceeded  to  Italy 
and  had  several  interviews  with  Count  Crispi.  These  journeys, 
though  not  of  much  political  importance,  brought  the  great  Euro- 
pean courts  into  closer  contact  with  each  other  and  strengthened 
the  general  desire  for  peace. 

II.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  question  of  the  compromise  between  the  German  and 
Czechish  nationaUties  in  Bohemia,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1889  appeared  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  1890  without  making  much  progress. 
The  result  of  the  conference  between  the  deputies  of  the  two 
nationaUties,  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was 
ihat  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  to  give  equal  rights  as  far  as 
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possible  to  both.     The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  this 
agreement : — 

The  Landesschulrath  (Educational  Council)  will  in  future 
consist  of  a  German  and  a  Bohemian  section ;  matters  common 
to  all  the  schools  in  Bohemia,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  minority,  being  reserved  for  plenary  discussion. 
The  Landesculturath,  or  Board  of  Agriculture,  will  also  consist 
of  a  Bohemian  and  German  section,  with  a  Presidential  Council 
for  common  affairs.  The  President  of  this  Council  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor.  A  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be 
estabUshed  in  the  east  of  Bohemia,  the  ehmination  of  certain 
district  organisations  and. their  transfer  to  other  Chambers  of 
Commerce  being  at  the  same  time  taken  into  consideration.  The 
judicial  districts  into  which  the  country  will  be  divided  under 
the  new  scheme  will,  as  far  as  possible,  only  comprise  communi- 
ties belonging  to  one  nationality.  Similarly,  the  delimitation  of 
the  political  districts  will  be  effected  with  due  regard  to  the 
nationaUty  of  their  inhabitants.  In  the  Supreme  Provincial 
Court  at  Prague,  fifteen  of  the  judges  will  not  be  required  to  be 
conversant  with  the  Czech  language ;  but  it  will  be  obUgatory 
upon  the  other  twenty-six  judges  to  be  conversant  with  both 
German  and  Czech.  After  the  division  of  the  judicial  districts 
has  been  carried  out,  the  existing  language  ordinance  will  be 
revised,  and  a  reform  of  the  electoral  procedure  for  the  Diet  will 
be  effected  on  the  same  system  for  both  nationaUties.  The  pre- 
sent Curiae  of  Deputies  of  the  Diet  will  be  replaced  by  two  new 
Curiae  of  Czechish  and  German  Deputies,  the  Curiae  of  large 
landed  proprietors  being,  however,  maintained.  Each  of  the 
Curiae  will  have  a  right  of  veto  in  certain  questions. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  were  selected  entirely  front 
the  moderate  sections  of  the  two  parties,  and  it  was  understood 
that  the  Emperor  had  directed  this  to  be  done  because  he  wished  to 
form  as  the  future  Government  party  a  united  Conservative  party^ 
which  would  include  the  Conservative  Czechs  led  by  Dr.  Eieger, 
the  Moderate  Germans  led  by  Herr  von  Plener,  the  Poles,  the  so- 
called  Coronini  Club,  and  some  smaller  fractions,  making  up 
altogether  some  two  hundred  and  forty  members  of  the  present 
Parliament,  against  whom  the  future  Opposition,  composed  of 
the  Eadical  Czechs,  Eadical  German  Nationalists,  the  Clerical 
Party,  and  the  Anti-Semites  would  only  number  one  hundred  and 
ten. 

By  thus  ignoring  the  extreme  parties,  however,  the  Govern- 
ment brought  on  itself  the  opposition  of  the  young  Czechs,  or 
Eadical  wing  of  the  Czechish  party,  who  at  once  repudiated  the 
compromise  and  began  to  agitate  against  it  in  the  country.  On- 
April  16,  during  the  debate  in  the  Eeichsrath  on  the  budget,  Dr. 
Gregr,  the  leader  of  the  young  Czechs,  violently  attacked  the 
compromise.  He  demanded  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  as 
Xing  of  Bohemia,  warned  the  Government  against  **  Prussian- 
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ising  "  Bohemia,  and  quoted  the  words  attributed  to  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  on  her  death-bed,  "  Beware  of  the  Prussians  ! 
They  are  Austria's  deadly  enemies."  He  also  declared  that  the 
Bohemian  people,  in  rejecting  the  recent  compromise,  rejects 
also  the  alliance  with  Germany. 

Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  distributing  the  administration 
of  Bohemia  according  to  nationalities  will  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  216  judicial  districts  in  the  province,  of  which 
127  have  a  population  which  is  predominantly  Czechish,  and 
eighty-nine  which  is  predominantly  German,  while  there  are 
only  five  districts  where  the  population  is  entirely  (or  with  very 
fe\M  exceptions)  composed  either  of  Germans  or  of  Czechs.  An 
arrangement  was,  however,  arrived  at  between  the  moderate 
members  of  both  parties  in  May  for  the  organisation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  compromise,  of  an  education  department  in  the 
province  (Landesschukath),  composed  of  a  Czechish  and  a  Ger- 
man section,  for  directing  the  teaching  of  those  languages  in  the 
local  schools  according  to  the  nationality  of  the  local  population, 
and  the  bill  on  the  subject  was  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor  on 
June  26,  but  the  opposition  of  the  young  Czechs,  who  are  daily 
growing  in  strength,  was  so  violent  that  no  further  steps  could 
be  taken  towards  carrying  put  the  agreement. 

In  Galicia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Ruthenians  which  promises  to  have 
durable  results.  The  difficulty  here  was  a  much  less  important 
one  than  that  in  Bohemia,  where  fche  Czechish  nationality,  though 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  German,  is  not  equal  to  it  in  wealth, 
intelUgence,  or  enterprise.  In  Galicia  the  Poles  are  not  only 
more  numerous  than  the  Euthenians,  but  have  far  more  of  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  country  in  their  hands,  and  are  im- 
measurably superior  to  them  in  every  branch  of  culture.  The 
number  of  Ruthenians  elected  to  the  Diet,  even  in  the  Ruthenian 
districts,  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Poles,  and  as  a  rule  a 
Ruthenian  who  by  his  talent  and  energy  raises  himself  in  the  social 
scale,  becomes  by  language  and  national  aspirations  a  Pole.  The 
union  between  Poland  and  Ruthenia  existed  for  more  than  200 
years  before  the  partition,  during  which  period  Ruthenians  were 
among  the  most  eminent  Polish  statesmen  and  writers,  and  were 
always  treated  on  the  same  footing  in  the  old  Polish  kingdom  as 
Poles.  But  from  1848  to  1866,  when  the  Austrian  Government 
ruled  its  motley  territories  on  the  principle  oi  divide  etimpera,  the 
governors  of  Galicia  were  continually  sowing  dissensions  between 
tiie  Polish  and  Ruthenian  races,  and  the  result  was  the  formation, 
mainly  under  Russian  auspices,  of  a  Ruthenian  party  in  Galicia. 
This  party,  as  stated  above,  was  small,  and  had  a  mere  handful 
of  representatives  in  the  Diet ;  but  it  was  noisy  and  aggressive, 
and  although  great  concessions  had  been  made  by  the  Polish 
majority  as  regards  the  official  recognition  of  the  Ruthenian  lan- 
guage and  the  establishment  of  Ruthenian  schools,  the  Ruthe- 
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nians  were  still  dissatisfied.  A  complete  change,  however,  was 
produced  by  the  appointment  in  October  of  Prince  Sanguszko^ 
himself  a  Ruthenian,  as  Marshal  or  President  of  the  local  go- 
vernment and  of  the  Diet.  The  Prince,  some  of  the  members  of 
whose  family  had  greatly  distinguished  themselves  during  the 
present  century  as  Polish  patriots,  at  once  assumed  a  very  con- 
ciliatory attitude  towards  the  Ruthenians,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  PoUsh  majority.  The  Ruthenians  in  the  Diet 
are  divided  into  three  sections :  the  Unionists,  who  aspire  to  a 
union  with  Russia  and  the  adoption  of  the  Russian  reUgion ;  the 
Conservatives ;  and  the  Liberals  or  Nationalists,  who  wish  to 
maintain  a  Ruthenian  nationality  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  Russians.  The  first,  though  less  numerous,  is  more  wealthy 
than  the  others,  and  it  employs  its  wealth  chiefly  in  propagating 
its  views  among  the  peasants  by  means  of  pamphlets,  &c.  Its 
principal  organ  in  the  press  is  Tchervonaya  Rus,  or  Red  Russia, 
the  ancient  name  of  Galicia.  The  Nationalists  have  not  so 
much  money  at  their  command,  but  make  up  in  numbers 
and  activity  for  their  want  of  pecuniary  means ;  they  have  a 
daily  paper,  Dilo  (actioil),  and  a  Uterary  weekly,  Zoriu  (the 
dawn).  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Diet  their  leader,  M. 
Romanczuk,  declared  his  willingness  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Poles  as  to  the  concessions  to  be  made  to  the  Ruthe- 
nians, and  his  statement  of  the  claims  of  his  countrymen  was 
received  with  cheers  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  the  six  Ruthe- 
nian Unionists  alone  protesting  against  the  proposed  agreement. 

In  Hungary  the  position  of  the  Ministry,  which  had  already 
been  considerably  shaken  during  the  previous  year  {see  Annuaii 
Register  1889,  page  316),  soon  became  untenable.  At  the 
usual  New  Year's  Day  reception  the  Premier,  M.  Tisza,  referring 
to  the  proposal  to  introduce  a  Nationalisation  Bill  with  the  object 
of  admitting  Kossuth  to  the  rights  of  Hungarian  citizenship, 
declared  that  he  never  thought  of  so  **  framing  that  Bill  as  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  one  man,  Kossuth,  who,  while  continu- 
ing to  refuse  to  recognise  all  that  is  now  lawful  in  Hungary,  it& 
King  and  Government,  yet  claims  exceptional  legislation  in  his 
sole  favour — legislation  which  the  King,  whom  he  does  not  recog- 
nise, would  have  to  sanction,"  and  he  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  Kossuth  cult,  which  was  fostered  by  the  Opposition  in 
the  country  purely  for  party  purposes. 

This  speech  produced  a  tremendous  sensation  both  in  Hun- 
gary and  in  Austria.  According  to  the  Hungarian  Nationalisa- 
tion Act,  Kossuth's  rights  as  a  Hungarian  citizen  expired  at  the 
end  of  1889.  In  anticipation  of  this  event,  the  Radical  Opposi- 
tion had  fomented  an  agitation  throughout  Hungary  in  favour 
of  such  an  amendment  of  the  NationaUsation  Act  as  would  leave 
Kossuth  still  a  Hungarian  citizen.  Most  of  the  Hungarian  Mu- 
nicipaUties  had  also  hastened  to  confer  on  the  ex-dictator  the 
honorary  citizenship  of  their  respective  towns.    At  the  same 
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time  the  Opposition  had  pressed  M.  Tisza  in  Parliament  to  de- 
clare his  views  on  the  matter ;  whereupon  the  Premier,  with  the 
express  consent,  as  was  stated,  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
stated  on  two  occasions  that  he  regarded  the  venerated  exile  as 
a  Hmigarian  citizen,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  even  after  the 
expiration  of  the  year  1889. 

With  regard  to  the  Nationalisation  Act,  M.  Tisza  had  declared 
that  he  thought  it  required  amendment,  but  not  on  account  of 
Kossuth.  On  the  contrary,  the  Premier  pointed  out  the  anomaly 
and  inconvenience  which  would  arise  if  any  Act  were  altered  for 
the  sake  of  an  individual,  and  especially  Kossuth,  who  refuses  to 
recognise  the  estabUshed  authorities  in  Hungary. 

The  repetition,  on  New  Year's  Day,  of  this  declaration  was 
made  the  text  of  violent  attacks  upon  M.  Tisza  by  the  whole  of 
the  Opposition  Press,  and  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  which 
reassembled  on  Jan.  11,  was  again  the  scene  of  violent  scenes 
and  scandalous  proceedings  against  the  Prime  Minister.  Many 
politicians  in  Hungary  as  weU  as  in  Austria,  however,  acknow- 
ledged that  M.  Tisza's  views  on  this  delicate  question  were  just. 
In  spite  of  the  general  veneration  and  respect  felt  for  the  aged 
leader  of  the  Hungarian  Eevolution,  it  was,  they  said,  impossible 
for  M.  Tisza  to  take  up  any  other  ground  than  he  did,  as  a 
question  of  principle  was  at  stake.  Kossuth  might  long  aajo 
have  returned  to  his  country  had  he  chosen,  but  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to  acknowledge  the  recognised  King  of  Hungary, 
and  in  a  recent  letter  to  M.  Dolinary  he  had  again  called  the 
present  pohtical  condition  of  Hungary,  especially  her  relations 
to  Austria,  **  a  transitory  phase,  and  not  a  final  settlement  of 
the  Hungarian  question.''  Even  a  statesman  like  M.  Tisza,  who 
is  a  pillar  of  Liberalism  on  the  Continent,  could  not  overlook  the 
irreconcilable  antagonism  existing  between  the  openly  avowed 
views  of  the  ex-dictator  and  the  principles  of  any  Hungarian 
Government  holding  oiffice  by  favour  of  the  Emperor  and  King 
Francis  Joseph. 

Since  the  agreement  made  between  Hungary  and  Austria  in 
1867,  immediately  after  the  Coronation  of  Francis  Joseph  as 
King  of  Hungary,  this  was  the  second  time  that  Kossuth  wor- 
ship has  assumed  such  great  proportions.  On  the  former  occa- 
sion, the  Honved  associations  succeeded  in  arousing  the  national 
feeling  in  favour  of  Kossuth  in  a  manner  which  threatened  to 
injure  the  newly-formed  union  with  Austria.  Count  JuUus  An- 
drassy,  who  was  at  that  time  Hungarian  Premier,  accordingly 
entrusted  General  Klapka,  the  defender  of  Komorn,  with  a  con- 
ciliatory mission  ;  and  he  travelled  through  the  country,  achiev- 
ing by  his  speeches  a  great  success,  as  he  was  very  popular 
with  the  Honved  clubs.  On  the  present  occasion  M.  Tisza  and 
his  party  were  perfectly  unanimous  on  the  Kossuth  incident; 
but  they  had  no  such  popular  agent  at  their  disposal  as  General 
Klapka.     The  Premier  had  to  bow  to  the  storm  he  had  raised, 
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and  on  March  7  he  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  Emperor,  after 
having  been  in  office  fifteen  years.  M.  Tisza  was  succeeded  by 
Count  Julius  Szapary,  the  descendant  of  an  old  Hungarian 
family,  who  was  Minister  of  Finance  from  1878  to  1887.  The 
new  Premier  announced  (March  16)  that  his  Government  would 
be  guided  by  Liberal  principles,  and  continue  in  every  sense  the 
poUcy  identified  for  the  last  fifteen  years  with  the  Liberal  party ; 
that  the  new  Government  would  do  its  utmost  to  maintain  the 
present  financial  equilibrium,  and  that  it  would  pursue  a  policy 
of  retrenchment  and  wise  economy,  effecting,  at  the  same  time, 
whatever  might  be  possible  to  further  the  progress  of  the 
country. 

This  programme  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  new  Ministry, 
which  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  majority  in  the  Hunga- 
rian Parliament.  In  October  Count  Szapary  was  able  to  present 
to  the  House  a  budget  which  (owing  chiefly  to  the  profits  made 
by  the  zone  railway  system),  for  the  first  time  since  the  creation 
of  the  dualist  arrangement  in  1867,  showed  a  surplus.  It  is  true 
that  this  surplus  was  very  small — only  4,040  florins ;  but  in  pre- 
vious years  there  had  always  been  a  deficit  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
millions. 

On  Nov.  27  some  important  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Government  for  making  civil  marriage  compulsory,  and  re-enact- 
ing the  old  law  of  1868  under  which,  as  regards  the  children  of 
mixed  marriages,  the  sons  are  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  father 
and  the  daughters  that  of  the  mother,  were  passed  in  the  house 
by  large  majorities,  and  Dr.  Szilagyi,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
announced  that  further  bills  were  being  prepared  for  removing 
matrimonial  trials  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  insuring  the  complete  freedom  and  equality  of  all 
religions  in  the  State.  The  Pope,  however,  strongly  objected  to 
the  proposals  of  the  Government  as  to  civil  marriages,  and  the 
question  was  to  be  raised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  magnates  in 
the  Upper  House  in  the  spring  of  1891. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  decided  by  the  Hungarian  Go- 
vernment to  make  the  zone  railway  system,  which  had  been  in 
operation  for  the  past  sixteen  months  as  regards  the  passenger 
traffic  (see  Annual  Rbgister,  1889,  p.  317),  also  include  fiie 
goods  traffic.  The  results  produced  by  this  system  have  been 
very  remarkable.  An  official  return  shows  that  the  old  scale 
of  fares  practically  made  it  impossible  for  second  and  third- 
class  passengers  to  travel  long  distances.  Journeys  exceeding 
seventy  miles  were  the  luxury  of  the  few,  whereas,  by  the  new 
system,  the  lower  classes  and  the  peasantry  are  encouraged  to 
patronise  the  railway.  Everything  is  being  done  now  to  popular- 
ise railway  travelling  in  Hungary.  Tickets  can  be  purchased  at 
hotels,  post-offices,  and  shops,  and  it  is  even  expected  that  the 
guard  of  each  train  will  before  long  be  entrusted  with  their  sale 
to  passengers  on  board,  as  with  our  tramcar  conductors.    At  the 
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railway  station  itself  peculiar  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  zone 
system  for  the  issue  of  passenger  tickets,  the  method  tending 
both  to  the  reduction  of  expense  and  the  comfort  of  the  public. 
The  railway  finances  benefit  by  the  circumstance  that  tickets  are 
only  required  for  the  fare  to  each  zone,  and  not  in  respect  to 
each  station.  The  Budapest  central  station  formerly  required 
nearly  seven  hundred  different  tickets ;  now  rather  less  than  a 
hundred  are  sufficient,  and  tickets  for  any  station  can  be  obtained 
at  any  window.  At  the  smaller  stations  the  number  of  different 
tickets  is  also  largely  reduced,  and  the  work  of  the  officials  is 
thus  considerably  lightened.  A  similar  tariff  was  adopted  in  the 
autumn  for  the  Austrian  State  railways. 

Labour  movements  were  prevalent  in  Austria-Hungary  as  in 
other  countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  At  the  beginning 
of  April  there  was  very  serious  rioting  at  Biala,  in  Galicia : 
twenty  men  were  killed  and  thirty  more  or  less  seriously  injured 
in  a  conflict  which  took  place  between  the  working  men  and  the 
troops  on  the  occasion  of  a  labour  demonstration.  Nearly  three 
hundred  strikes,  one-third  of  which  were  at  Vienna,  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  most  serious  of  these  strikes 
was  that  of  the  stokers  at  the  gasworks  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
tinental Gas  Company.  This  Company,  which  is  English,  has 
five  works  in  and  around  Vienna,  and  two  more  a  few  miles  from 
the  capital.  The  stokers  at  Erdberg  and  Tabor  were  the  first  to 
demand  an  increase  of  their  wages  by  fifty  per  cent.,  and  those 
at  Belvedere,  Fiinfhaus,  and  Floridsdorf  asserted  that  they  were 
compelled  to  join  for  fear  of  their  lives. 

Some  riots  of  a  very  alarming  character  took  place  at  Vienna 
on  April  8.  The  Schmelz,  the  extensive  parade-ground  opposite  the 
Palace  of  Schonbrunn,  presented  throughout  the  day  a  scene  of 
conflict  very  different  from  the  military  spectacles  usually  wit- 
nessed at  that  spot.  A  large  number  of  the  Vienna  workmen 
on  strike,  including  upwards  of  three  thousand  bricklayers, 
turners,  joiners,  shoemakers,  and  bakers,  coming  from  all  districts 
of  the  capital,  assembled  at  that  place  in  the  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilating  their  grievances  at  an  open-air  meeting. 
About  noon  they  were  joined  by  more  workmen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring factories,  and  the  crowd  was  further  increased  by  a  large 
number  of  idlers,  women,  girls,  and  boys,  attracted  thither  simply 
by  curiosity.  The  police  force  sent  to  keep  order  included  fifty 
men  on  foot  and  twenty  on  horseback. 

At  first  they  had  no  difficulty  in  dispersing  the  crowd,  but 
later  on  the  men  who  had  been  scattered  reassembled  in  large 
groups,  and  soon  began  hooting,  shouting,  and  throwing  stones 
at  the  constables.  In  their  next  attempts  to  clear  the  ground 
the  police  had  to  use  their  drawn  swords,  and  they  made  many 
arrests  among  those  who  resisted  their  authority. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  fresh  crowds  gathered ;  the 
mob  again   became  riotous,  and  committed   several  excesses. 
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They  first  proceeded  to  a  police-station,  and  completely  wrecked 
it.  The  police  then,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  crowd,  fired  blank 
cartridges  from  their  revolvers ;  whereupon  the  mob  retired  to 
the  adjoining  suburb  of  Neu-Lerchenfeld.  Here  they  began 
systematically  to  sack  and  plunder  the  shops,  destroying  the 
stocks  of  goods  on  the  premises,  or  throwing  them  into  thestreet. 
At  one  liquor  shop  hundreds  of  gallons  of  brandy  were  set  on 
fire,  and  an  eye-witness  says  that  it  was  a  scene  of  vandalism 
such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  at  Vienna  before.  The  shops, 
which  had  been  closed  at  half-past  six,  were  broken  open  by  the 
mob,  who  destroyed  everything,  throwing  away  eggs,  bread,  and 
butter,  pouring  beer  and  spirits  into  the  streets,  and  hurUng 
stones  and  brickbats  at  the  windows  of  houses,  at  the  tramcars 
that  were  passing,  and  at  the  poUce. 

Two  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  infantry  were 
sent  to  the  scene  of  the  riots  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Two 
persons  among  the  crowd  were  dangerously  wounded,  one  by  a 
shot,  the  other  by  a  sword  cut,  and  ten  policemen  were  seriously 
injured  by  stones.  Many  of  the  rioters  received  injuries  ;  but 
most  of  them  fled  home  for  fear  they  might  be  arrested.  Eight 
shops  dealing  in  eatables,  and  belonging  to  Jews,  were  plundered, 
and  three  liquor  shops  were  destroyed.  Order  was  restored  at  a 
late  hour  by  the  troops. 

Some  apprehension  was  caused  in  March  by  the  news  that 
large  bodies  of  Circassian  cavalry  were  being  brought  by  railway 
from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Austro-Eussian  frontier.  On  the 
Russian  side  the  troops  were  being  constantly  increased,  while 
with  the  existing  military  organisation  of  Austro-Hungary  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  any  addition  to  the  three  army  corpa 
posted  in  Galicia.  On  June  13  Baron  von  Bauer,  the  Minister 
for  War,  announced  to  the  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee of  the  Austrian  Delegation  that  an  increase  of  the  peace 
footing  of  the  Austrian  army  would  be  indispensable,  and  that 
this  would  involve  an  extra  expenditure  of  about  80,000,000 
florins.  Europe  was  in  the  midst  of  a  financial  war  between 
the  nations,  which  were  ruining  instead  of  shooting  one  another. 
The  reasons  for  the  proposed  increase  of  the  army  were  evident 
on  a  comparison  of  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Russia  and 
Austria  respectively.  The  strength  of  the  Russian  forces  on 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  peace  footing,  in  the  frontier  provinces, 
is  already  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  the  work  of 
adding  to  them  continually  going  on  in  every  branch,  including 
the  field  artillery,  which  was  to  be  increased  by  one-third.  The 
peace  footing  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  forces,  all  told,  including 
the  Austrian  Landwehr  and  the  Hungarian  Honveds,  amounted 
nominally  to  817,786  men  and  18,492  oflScers,  but  actually  it 
was  much  lower.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantage 
of  quicker  mobilisation  on  the  Austrian  side  was  not  suflScient  to 
equalise  the  disproportion  between  the  Russian  forces  already 
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near  the  frontier  and  the  Austrian  peace  establishment  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  of  the  Empire.  Moreover,  the  moment 
the  situation  became  dangerous,  and  before  mobilisation  could 
be  effected,  two  entire  Austrian  army  corps  would  be  needed  for 
Servia,  and  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  from  the  total  that 
Austria  could  put  at  once  into  the  field  against  Russia.  Baron 
Bauer *s  suggestion,  however,  of  an  increase  in  the  army  esti- 
mates was  very  badly  received  both  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary, 
and  the  Hungarian  delegation  even  passed  a  resolution  express- 
ing a  serious  fear  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  reconcile  the 
increase  of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army  with  the  present 
state  of  the  Hungarian  finances,  and  adding  that  it  refrained 
from  taking  a  more  decided  stand  against  the  scheme  only 
l>ecauBt;  the  War  Minister  had  declared  that  the  plan  was 
not  yet  worked  out,  and  because  definite  proposals  were  not 
before  it. 

In  foreign  affairs,  notwithstanding  the  concentration  of 
UuKsian  troops  on  her  frontier,  Austria  shared  in  the  tranquillity 
inspired  by  the  continued  stability  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The 
£m}>eror's  speech  from  the  throne  (June  6)  and  Count  Kalnoky's 
address  to  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Austrian  delegations 
(June  8)  both  dwelt  mainly  on  the  confidence  felt  in  this  alliance. 
The  Foreign  Minister  stated  that  the  alliance  was  firmer  and 
more  definite  than  ever. 

*'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,**  he  added,  **  that  our  relations 
with  Germany  have  never  been  more  confiding,  settled,  and 
assured  than  they  are  now.  And  not  a  httle  has  been  contri- 
buted towards  this  state  of  things  by  the  gifted  and  energetic 
monarch  who  stands  at  the  helm  of  Germany,  and  whose  strongly 
marked  personality  makes  uncertainty  or  doubt  impossible.  Even 
the  change  in  the  Chancellorship  has  had  no  influence  ui)on  the 
firmly  based  relations  of  the  two  countries.  We  see  General 
von  Caprivi  at  the  head  of  the  German  Government  with  as 
much  confidence  as  we  extended  to  Prince  Bismarck,  with  whom 
I  had  the  honour  always  to  maintain  the  most  close  and  friendly 
relations.  Nothing  could  l)etter  prove  how  deeply  rooted  is  our 
alliance  than  the  fact  that  the  changes  among  the  rulers  and 
leaduig  statesmen  of  other  countries  have  not  caused  the  slightest 
change  in  us. 

'*  The  declarations  made  recently  at  Berlin  and  Rome  in 
most  authoritative  quarters  prove  what  unshakeable  confidence 
is  left  there  also  in  the  solidity  of  the  alliance.  It  is  true  that 
the  enemies  of  this  alliance  have  tried,  and  are  still  tr}*ing,  daily 
to  sow  doubts  and  distrust  in  its  durability ;  but  that  is  only 
natural,  and  should  mislead  no  one.  Their  efforts  will  be  as 
futile  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 
The  }>olitical  situation  renders  necessary  the  fullest  development 
of  the  military  strength  of  the  allied  Powers,  and  our  allies  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  ourselves  the  same  efforts  towards  this 
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mutual  protection  as  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  from  them.  Our 
relations  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  are  quite  satisfactory, 
so  that  we  may  trust  that  all  dangers  arising  in  the  future  wUI 
be  met  in  accordance  with  the  general  need  of  peace/' 

The  Minister  then  turned  to  the  smaller  countries  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  He  pointed  to  the  consolidation  and  progress 
of  Bulgaria,  the  improvement  in  her  credit,  and  the  energy 
shown  in  opening  new  lines  of  railway,  and  expressed  his  satis- 
faction that  the  country  maintained  a  wise  political  reserve, 
abstaining  from  adventures  and  trying  to  keep  on  the  best 
possible  terms  with  all  its  neighbours,  especially  with  the  suzerain 
Power,  Turkey.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  future  of 
Bulgaria  lay  in  her  own  hands,  and  seemed  assured  so  long  as 
she  worked  out  her  destiny  in  quiet,  and  resisted  all  temptations 
to  a  policy  of  adventure.  Count  Kalnoky  added  later  that  the 
Panitza  plot  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  non-recognition  of  Prince 
Ferdinand ;  for  Prince  Alexander,  who  was  recognised,  fell  a 
victim  to  a  similar  conspiracy  after  many  years  of  rule. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  speech  was  the  Minister's 
statement  about  Servia.  He  considered  the  elements  in  that 
country  that  were  unfriendly,  if  not  actually  hostile,  to  Austria 
to  be  stronger  than  the  authority  of  the  Eegency  and  the  Govern- 
ment. He  called  those  writers  in  the  Servian  press  who,  abusing 
a  liberty  suited  only  for  highly  civilised  nations,  daily  calumniated 
and  insulted  each  other  and  foreign  nations  as  well,  "  persons  both 
morally  deficient  and  poUtically  immature."  He  reminded  Servia 
of  its  geographical  position,  its  internal  divisions,  and  its  un- 
poverished  finances,  which  taken  together  made  a  conflict  with  a 
great  Power  highly  improbable ;  he  expressed  distrust  in  the 
professions  of  friendship  tendered  by  the  Servian  Government, 
and  called  for  actions  instead  of  words.  In  conclusion,  he  said 
that  good  relations  with  Russia  need  not  always  imply  hostility 
towards  Austria. 

On  the  following  day  an  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the 
Committee.  Dr.  Max  Falk,  the  reporter  of  the  Committee,  who 
expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the  Minister's  statement  on  the 
relations  with  Germany  and  Italy,  asked  whether  the  other 
Powers  with  which  Austria  was  on  good  terms  did  not  include 
one  Power  of  which  something  more  might  be  said — namely, 
England.  Count  Kalnoky  replied  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  was 
in  complete  sympathy  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  on  nearly 
all  existing  questions. 

Dr.  Falk  and  several  other  delegates  then  touched  upon  the 
question  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  recognition.  The  former  asked 
whether  Austria  could  not  at  least  advise  the  Porte  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  whether  such  advice  had  not  actually  been  ten- 
dered some  time  ago.  Count  Albert  Apponyi  went  further,  giving 
it  as  his  opinion  that  Austria  should  be  the  first  to  move  for 
the  recognition  of  the  Prince,  even  with  a  prospect  of  faOure. 
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M.  Julius  Horvath  condemned  Austria's  whole  Eastern  policy.  He 
wished  to  see  more  energy  displayed  towards  those  Balkan  coun- 
tries which  were  centres  of  agitation  against  Austria.  M.  Czer- 
natony,  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  warned 
the  Government  against  premature  action  in  Prince  Ferdinand's 
favour,  as  failure  would  only  add  to  Bussian  influence. 

To  all  these  remarks  Count  Kalnoky  replied  that  it  was  true 
that  Austria  was  the  Power  most  interested  in  Eastern  affairs, 
but  that  she  must  not,  therefore,  separate  herself  from  the  other 
Powers.  To  do  so  would  be  not  oply  to  risk  an  individual  fiasco, 
but  to  aflfect  mjuriously  the  general  situation.  Austria's  policy 
was  clearly  defined.  She  did  not  pursue  selfish  aims  or  interests 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  ;  she  wished  only  for  the  consolidation 
and  free  development  of  the  different  States,  and,  moreover,  to 
induce  them  to  keep  up  a  political  and  commercial  friendship, 
with  herself. 

It  was  necessary,  he  added,  to  observe  a  somewhat  harsher 
tone  towards  Servia  ;  but  this,  too,  had  no  other  objject  than  that 
already  mentioned.  For  the  present,  there  was  no  intention  of 
resorting  to  more  energetic  means — either  to  serious  threats  or  to 
a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.  The  Minister  finally  declared 
that  he  did  not  propose  to  take  any  action  towards  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's recognition,  as  failure  would  be  unavoidable.  A  vote  of 
confidence  was  then  passed,  and  the  Foreign  OflSce  Budget,  in- 
cluding the  increased  Secret  Service  Fund,  was  adopted  without 
dissent. 

The  Minister's  remarks  on  Servia  naturally  caused  some  ill- 
feeling  in  that  country,  which  was  considerably  increased  by  an 
order  of  the  Hungarian  Government  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  swine  from  Servia.  No  serious  dispute,  however,  occurred 
between  the  two  Governments  during  the  year.  A  similar  order 
was  issued  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Boumania, 
and  that  State  showed  its  displeasure  by  not  sending  a  delegate 
to  be  present  at  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube,  known  as  the  "  Iron  Gate  "  (Sept.  15),  though  Eon-, 
mania  was  one  of  the  States  most  interested  in  this  operation. 

The  Austrian  Emperor  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many at  Schloss  Bohnstock,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  for  the  great 
manoeuvres  of  the  5th  and  6th  Army  Corps,  on  Sept.  16.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  Emperors  (who  were  accompanied  by  their 
respective  Chancellors)  was  extremely  cordial,  and  it  was  stated 
that  arrangements  were  made  on  this  occasion  for  prolonging  the 
term  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  im- 
pression in  diplomatic  circles  after  the  interview  was  that  both 
the  Emperor  William  II.  and  his  new  Chancellor  were  more  dis- 
posed to  support  Austria  than  had  been  the  case  when  the  foreign 
affairs  of  Germany  were  directed  by  Prince  Bismarck.  The  visit 
was  returned  by  the  German  Emperor  at  Vienna  on  Oct.  1, 
when  a  splendid  reception  was  given  him  by  the  citizens  of  the 
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Austrian  capital.  Much  gratification  was  also  produced  by  the 
speech  of  the  Italian  Premier,  Signor  Crispi,  at  Florence  on  Oct. 
•9,  in  which  he  declared  that  "  if  Austria  did  not  exist,  she  would 
have  to  be  created,"  and  that  the  nationality  principle  had  out- 
lived its  time,  and  should  now  "  be  expunged  from  the  law  of 
nations." 


CHAPTER  in. 

RUSSIA   AND    EASTERN    EUROPE. 
I.  RUSSIA. 

TThe  most  important  event  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  in  Russia 
was  the  outbreak  among  the  students  of  some  of  the  principal 
Russian  universities  towards  the  end  of  March.  Upwards  of  500 
of  these  malcontents  were  arrested  at  St.  Petersburg  alone,  and 
of  those  arrested  at  Moscow  fifteen  were  handed  over  to  the 
State  poUce  for  trial  as  political  revolutionists,  forty-one  were 
expelled,  and  forty-four  were  punished  in  other  ways.  At  Khar- 
koff  several  students  were  arrested  for  being  implicated  in  a 
NihiUst  plot,  and  others  were  expelled.  What  was  the  precise 
cause  of  the  outbreak  is  not  very  clear.  Probably  the  new 
educational  system,  which  forced  upon  the  universities  a  number 
of  strange  professors  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  a  curri- 
culum of  studies  excluding  some  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  branches  of  modern  science,  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  political  discon- 
tent was  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  of  the  movement. 
Shortly  before  the  outbreak  Madame  Tchebrikova,  a  popular 
Russian  authoress  of  good  family,  and  one  of  the  founders  and 
chief  promoters  of  the  University  classes  for  women,  finding  her 
efforts  thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  Government,  and  the  classes, 
to  which  she  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of  her  means,  dis- 
solved, resorted  to  the  expedient  of  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Czar,  a  great  number  of  copies  of  which  were  privately  circulated 
in  Russia.  The  following  were  the  principal  passages  of  this 
letter : — 

"  Your  Majesty, — The  laws  of  my  country  punish  free  speech. 
All  that  is  honourable  in  Russia  is  condemned  to  see  thought 
persecuted  by  an  arbitrary  Administration.  We  witness  the 
moral  and  physical  massacre  of  youth,  the  spoliation  and  flagel- 
lation of  a  people  condemned  to  remain  speechless.  But  liberty. 
Sire,  is  the  primordial  necessity  of  a  people,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  hour  will  come  when  the  citizens,  having,  under  this  tute- 
lage, exhausted  their  patience,  will  raise  their  voices,  and  then 
your  authority  will  have  to  yield. 

'*  There  are  also  in  the  lives  of  individuals  moments  when  they 
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are  ashamed  of  their  silence,  and  then  they  dare  to  risk  all  that 
is  dear  to  them,  so  as  to  say  to  the  person  who  holds  in  his 
hands  all  the  power  and  all  the  strength,  the  person  who  cpuld 
put  an  end  to  so  much  evil  and  so  much  shame:  'Look  at 
what  you  allow  to  take  place ;  look  at  what  you  are  doing,  either 
consciously  or  not.' 

"  The  Russian  Emperors  are  obliged  to  see  and  to  hear  only 
what  their  functionaries,  the  Tchinovniki,  allow  them  to  see. 
The  latter  form  a  thick  wall  between  the  Czar  and  the  Russian 
Zemstvo — that  is,  the  millions  of  inhabitants  who  are  not  in  the 
employ  of  the  Government.  The  terrible  death  of  Alexander  II. 
has  thrown  a  lugubrious  shadow  on  your  accession  to  the  throne. 
You  were  told  that  this  death  was  the  result  of  the  ideas  in 
favour  of  freedom  which  had  been  developed  in  consequence  of 
the  reforms  introduced  during  the  previous  reign,  and  you  were 
inspired  to  take  measures  by  which  it  was  desired  to  make 
Russia  go  back  to  the  sombre  epoch  of  Nicholas  I.  They  frighten 
you  by  agitating  the  spectre  of  revolution ;  of  a  revolution  which 
would  suppress  monarchy ;  yet  this  at  the  present  time,  and  in 
such  a  country  as  yours,  is  a  pure  illusion.  After  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  1st  of  March,  the  regicides  themselves  did  not  hope 
to  see  the  convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assembly.  The  enemies 
of  the  Czar  have  been  executed ;  every  one  obeys  blindly  the  will 
of  the  monarch.  Then  by  what  fatal  misunderstanding  does  the 
Government  suppress  all  traces  of  those  reforms  projected  during 
the  best  years  of  Alexander  II.'s  reign  ?  It  was  not  the  reforms 
enacted  during  the  previous  reign  that  brought  our  terrorists  into 
existence  :  no,  it  was  the  lack  of  such  reforms,  it  was  their 
insuflSciency." 

After  showing  that  all  guarantee  against  the  arbitrary  con- 
duct of  the  functionaries  has  been  aboUshed,  Mdme.  Tchebrikova 
exclaims :  **  Do  you  imagine  that  because  you  are  an  anointed 
sovereign  you  are  a  divinity  possessing  knowledge  of  all  things  ? 
If  you  could,  sire,  like  the  sovereign  in  the  fable,  pass  invisibly 
over  the  towns  and  villages,  so  as  to  know  what  Ufe  the  Russian 
people  live,  you  would  see  its  misery,  you  would  see  how  the 
governors  bring  up  your  soldiers  to  shoot  down  the  peasants  and 
the  workmen.  You  would  see  that  this  order,  maintained  by 
thousands  of  soldiers,  by  legions  of  functionaries,  by  an  army  of 
spies — this  order  in  the  name  of  which  every  word  of  protestation 
is  suppressed— that  this  order  is  not  order  at  all,  but  a  state  of 
administrative  anarchy." 

After  enumerating  at  length  all  the  measures  taken  against 
education  in  the  schools,  Mdme.  Tchebrikova  speaks  of  the  cen- 
sure and  persecution  of  the  press,  and  proceeds :  **  The  experience 
of  the  past  reign  and  your  own  experience  must  have  demon- 
strated to  your  Majesty  that  the  poUcy  of  persecution  does  not 
attain  its  object.  The  day  will  come  when  the  persecution  of 
the  right  of  thought  will  seem  as  the  memory  of  a  bad  dream ; 
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but  I  fear  that  the  advent  of  such  a  day  will  be  accompanied 
with  flames  of  fire  and  floods  of  blood.  The  whole  of  your  system 
pushes  those  who  are  dissatisfied  into  the  camp  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, even  those  who  feel  a  strong  and  natural  repulsion 
to  all  ideas  of  blood  or  violence.     For  one  imprudent  word,  for 
a  revolutionary  print,  often  taken  out  of  mere  curiosity,  a  young 
man,  a  mere  child,  is  declared  to  be  a  political  criminal.     We 
have  political  criminals  who  are  only  fourteen  years  old  who 
are  consigned  to  cellular  confinement.     The  Government  that 
rules   100,000,000  people    trembles   before  children.     In  our 
country  people  are  sent  for  twelve  years  to  eastern  Siberia  for 
oflfences   which  in  Austria  would  be  punished   by  two  weeks' 
simple  imprisonment.     The  youth  of  the  country  thus  trampled 
upon  become  red  revolutionists.     I  have  a  horror  of  bloodshed, 
no  matter  who  may  be  the  victim ;  but  when,  for  the  spilling  of 
blood,  we  find  that  on  one  side  decorations  are  distributed,  and 
on  the  other  there  is  the  rope  and  the  gibbet,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  sympathies  of  young,  enthusiastic,  and  heroic  youths. 
By  the  side  of  the  Draconian  punishments  inflicted  by  the  tri- 
bunals, we  have  also  the  punishments  by  administrative  order. 
By  these  latter  the  Government  gets  rid  of  enemies  against  whom 
there  is  insuflScient  proof.  A  man  is  killed,  not  because  there  are 
established  proofs  against  him,  but  because  police  functionaries 
are  inwardly  convinced  of  his  guilt,  and  such  conviction  is  based 
on  the  reports  of  spies,  compared  by  the  higher  functionaries 
themselves  to  *  a  source  of  troubled  waters.*     This  is  the  way 
orders  of  deportation   are  drawn   up :  *  Though  there  are  no 

proofs  on  which  to  condemn  ,  still  he  is  exiled  to .' 

These  warrants  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  and  it  is  said 
that  your  Majesty's  signature  is  aflSxed  to  such  orders. 

"  The  political  prisoners  are  the  victims  of  arbitrary  conduct 
which  at  times  assumes  an  absolutely  savage  character.  The 
Minister  Tolstoi  was  himself  alarmed  by  the  extent  of  the  spolia- 
tions and  massacres.  Every  prison  gaoler,  every  etape  oflScer, 
may  without  danger  to  himself  rob,  strike,  martyrise  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners,  poor  women,  and  children.  The  lower  a  stone 
falls  the  greater  the  shock ;  thus  each  order  of  repression,  de- 
scending lower  and  lower  in  the  administrative  hierarchy,  aug- 
ments progressively  in  its  destructive  force  and  falls  on  defence- 
less victims.  All  their  complaints  are  useless.  The  victims 
protest  by  voluntary  starvation,  or  by  some  act  of  violence  which 
is  often  an  act  of  folly.  All  these  measures  of  terrorism,  which 
commence  with  exile  under  administrative  order  and  end  by  the 
gibbet,  do  not  effect  the  object  for  which  they  are  intended.  The 
number  of  political  criminals  will  increase  every  day.  The 
imaginations  of  young  people  will  become  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  exile,  to  executions ;  their  number  will  go  on  increasing,  be- 
cause the  cause  of  these  political  offences  is  firmly  rooted  in  our 
political  and  social  condition.      A  Government  which  defends- 
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itself  by  means  that  are  condemned  by  all  public  moral  senti- 
ment, such  as  exile  by  administrative  order,  spies,  flogging,  the 
gibbet,  and  bloodshed,  itself  teaches  to  the  revolutionists  the 
Jesuitical  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  msans.  Where  the 
victims  of  autocracy  die  by  the  thousand,  where  people  are  flogged 
to  death  with  impunity,  an  ardent  feeling  of  commiseration  will 
always  bring  into  existence  those  who  are  willing  to  seek  revenge. 

"  The  policy  of  Nicholas  I.  cost  Bussia  a  heavy  price.  Your 
Majesty's  reforms  make  Russia  go  backwards  towards  this  lugu- 
brious epoch.  The  lessons  taught  by  the  Crimean  campaign 
compelled  your  father  to  alter  the  policy  of  Nicholas  I.  Is  an 
equally  cruel  lesson  necessary  to  lay  bare  the  rottenness  of  a 
similar  state  of  aflfairs  ?  Your  salvation  depends  on  your  return 
to  the  reforms  commenced  by  your  father.  Freedom  of  speech, 
inviolability  of  the  person,  the  freedom  of  meeting,  publicity 
given  to  all  trials,  education  widely  accessible  to  all,  the  suppres- 
sion of  arbitrary  administrations,  and  the  convocation  of  the 
Zemskisobor,  or  National  Parliament— in  this  is  salvation.  One 
word  from  you,  and  we  shall  have  in  Russia  a  pacific  revolution 
which  will  constitute  a  luminous  page  of  history.  Should  you, 
however,  desire  to  leave  on  the  history  of  your  country  a  sinister 
blot,  you  will  not  hear  the  malediction  of  posterity,  but  your 
children  will  hear  it,  and  what  a  horrible  legacy  you  will  have 
left  them  !  You  are,  sire,  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of 
the  world ;  I  am  but  an  atom  among  a  crowd  of  millions  of 
beings  similar  to  myself  whose  fate  is  in  your  hands.  And  yet 
my  conscience,  my  right,  my  duty  as  a  Russian  woman  compel 
me  to  speak  out  what  is  on  my  mind  and  to  say  what  I  have 
to  say." 

This  powerful  indictment  of  the  Russian  Government,  which 
bears  every  mark  of  truth,  must  have  produced  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  those  who  read  it,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence that  the  outbreak  in  the  Russian  universities  took  place 
a  few  weeks  after  it  was  published.  Madame  Tchebrikova  was 
banished  to  Yarensk,  in  Vologda ;  and  though,  after  the  whole- 
sale expulsion  of  students  above  referred  to,  the  universities 
remained  quiet,  the  Nihilists  again  began  to  be  active.  A  manu- 
facture of  explosive  bombs  was  discovered  in  Paris  in  June,  and 
preparations  for  a  new  Nihihst  trial  were  made  at  St.  Petersburg 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  t 

Some  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  the  submission  of  a  great 
nation  Uke  Russia  to  a  despotism  without  parallel  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when 
Count  Tolstoi's  new  system  of  rural  administration  was  intro- 
duced experimentally  on  February  15  in  six  of  the  "  govern- 
ments "  of  the  Empire,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  a 
suflBcient  number  of  heads  of  districts  with  the  university  train- 
ing prescribed  by  the  law.  The  consequence  was  that  a  number 
of  half-educated  men  had  to  be  sent  into  the  districts,  and  the 
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experiment  proved  a  failure.  There  are  several  town  councillors 
in  Eussia  who  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  in  Kazan,  one  of  the 
principal  university  towns,  there  is  only  one  school  for  every 
3,900  inhabitants,  while  for  every  700  there  is  a  spirit-shop. 
Eussia  spends  only  260,000  roubles  yearly  for  schools,  while  the 
cost  of  the  spirits  drunk  during  the  year  is  7,000,000  roubles. 
In  the  "  government "  of  Kursk,  where  education  is  said  to  be  on 
a  better  footing  than  in  most  parts  of  Eussia,  only  one  boy  in 
four,  and  one  girl  in  forty,  go  to  school ;  and  in  the  whole  of 
European  Eussia,  which  has  81,725,815  inhabitants,  the  average 
attendance  at  school  is  only  2,185,527. 

Although,  under  the  skilful  management  of  M.  Vischnegradzky , 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Eussian  treasury  is  in  a  prosperous 
state,  and  the  value  of  the  rouble  continues  to  increase,  there  is 
only  one  class  in  Eussia— that  of  persons  engaged  in  trade— 
which  is  not  suffering  more  or  less  from  poverty.  The  peasants, 
even  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  are  in  a  state  of  abject  wretched- 
ness ;  they  live  in  mud  hovels,  and  spend  most  of  their  earnings 
in  drink,  and  their  agricultural  implements  are  of  the  rudest 
and  most  primitive  kind.  As  to  the  more  educated  classes  of  the 
rural  population,  who  were  landowners  at  the  time  of  the  eman- 
cipation, the  majority  of  them  have  lost  their  property,  and  are 
dragging  on  a  miserable  existence  in  the  villages  where  they  were 
formerly  masters.  It  is  to  the  trading  classes,  therefore,  who 
are  now  beginning  to  form  a  wealthy  and  influential  middle-class 
like  those  of  Western  Europe,  that  enUghtened  men  in  Eussia 
are  looking  to  break  up  the  old  barbarous  organisation  of 
Eussian  despotism,  and  estabHsh  a  state  of  things  more  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  modern  civilisation. 

The  religious  and  poUtical  persecution  which  is  still  practised 
in  Eussia  with  all  the  fervour  and  cruelty  of  the  zealots  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  this  year  brought  into  a  strong  Ught  by  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews.  The  number  of  Jews  in  Eussia  is  about 
5,000,000 ;  they  are  only  allowed  to  Hve  in  certain  portions  of 
the  Empire,  i.e.  the  "  Kingdom  of  Poland  *'  and  sixteen  of  the 
western  provinces;  and  they  are  under  disabilities  of  a  very 
oppressive  kind.  They  must  reside  only  in  certain  towns  or 
villages  of  the  provinces  referred  to ;  they  can  only  travel,  even 
within  those  provinces,  by  special  permission  of  the  authorities ; 
they  have  not  been  for  centuries,  and  are  not  still,  allowed  to  hold 
or  rent  land  or  other  immovable  property,  or  to  employ  Christian 
labour  ;  most  of  the  appointments  in  the  Government  service  are 
practically  closed  to  them ;  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  con- 
scription, but  cannot  hold  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  private 
soldier  ;  and  heavy  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on  their  edu- 
cation and  on  their  entry  into  the  learned  professions.  The 
result  is  that  buying  and  selling,  broking,  and  money-lending  are 
the  only  professions  open  to  the  majority ;  the  wealthy  minority 
manage  to  evade  the  law  by  bribing  the  officials,  but  the  masses 
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of  the  Jewish  population  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion, and  often  have  recourse  to  usury  and  illegitimate  trading  to 
maintain  their  miserable  existence.  This  has  in  Bussia  greatly 
aggravated  the  antipathy  which  is  still  felt  with  regard  to  the 
Jews  in  most  Christian  countries,  and  it  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  riots  of  1881,  which  led  to  the  appointment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  commissions  "to  consider  what  new  laws  are  required 
in  order  to  stop"  the  "pernicious  conduct'*  of  the  Jews,  and 
to  the  issue  of  what  are  known  as  the  "May  Laws  of  1882." 
These  laws  were  of  such  Draconic  severity  that  for  eight  years 
they  have  remained  a  dead  letter,  though  their  spirit  is  contained 
in  many  of  those  "  administrative  orders  "  issued  by  the  gover- 
Tiors  of  the  various  provinces,  which  in  Bussia  have  the  force  of 
law.  In  July  last,  however,  the  following  measures  based  on  the 
**  May  Laws,"  though  not  officially  promulgated  as  a  new  imperial 
ukase,  came  into  effect : — 

1.  Jews  throughout  Bussia  (and  including  Bussian  Poland) 
were  henceforth  to  reside  in  towns  only,  and  not  in  the  country. 
No  Jew  was  any  longer  to  be  permitted  to  own  land  or  even  to 
farm  land.  All  Jewish  landowners,  farmers,  and  agricultural 
labourers  were  to  be  expelled  from  their  village  homes,  which 
meant  that,  unless  they  had  saved  the  means  of  subsistence,  they 
would  be  reduced  to  beggary.  To  intensify  the  severity  of  this 
edict  and  widen  its  scope,  the  Government  officials  included  many 
hundreds  of  small  towns  in  the  category  of  country  villages,  and 
expelled  the  Jews  from  those  towns.  Tens  of  thousands  of  souls 
were  thus  hable  to  be  rendered  homeless. 

2.  Jews  had  hitherto  been  allowed  by  law  to  reside  in  only 
sixteen  of  the  counties  {giibernie)  of  Bussia.  But  the  law  had 
not  been  enforced  against  Jewish  merchants  in  many  important 
commercial  centres  outside  those  provinces — such  as  Eiga,  Libau, 
Bostoff,  &c. ;  for,  by  a  Ministerial  circular  of  1880,  Jews  long 
estabUshed  in  such  towns  were  permitted  to  remain  there  un- 
molested.    The  law  was  now  to  be  strictly  enforced. 

3.  Jewish  artisans  who  in  like  manner  had,  under  the  law  of 
1865,  been  permitted  to  settle  temporarily  in  places  outside  the 
sixteen  counties,  were  now  to  be  expelled  from  those  places. 

4.  Jews  were  no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  be  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  mines  or  mining  industry,  nor  even  to  hold  shares  in 
any  mine. 

5.  The  Jews  were  henceforth  to  be  practically  debarred  from 
partaking  of  any  educational  advantages,  whether  in  schools, 
gymnasia,  or  universities.  Hitherto  they  had  been  allowed  ad- 
mission subject  to  the  Hmitation  that  their  number  should  not 
exceed  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  students. 

6.  The  legal  profession,  in  which  heretofore  a  large  number 
of  Jews  in  Bussia  had  achieved  great  success,  was  in  future  to 
be  closed  to  Jewish  students.  A  law  had  already  been  put  in 
force  requiring  the  special  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
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before  a  Jew,  qualified  by  examination,  may  practise.  Since  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  not  a  single  sanction  has  been  given^ 
and  it  is  understood  that  none  will  be  given. 

7.  Jews  were  henceforth  prohibited  from  following  the  pro- 
fessions of  engineer  or  army  doctor,  or  from  filling  any  Govern- 
ment post,  however  subordinate. 

In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  it  was  a  subject  of 
reproach  to  the  Eussian  Jews  that  they  were  all  traders  and  not 
producers.  That  reproach  has  since  been  wiped  away,  and  now 
an  enormous  proportion  have  become  skilled  artisans,  agricul- 
turists, and  professional  men,  all  adding  largely  to  the  wealth  of 
the  empire.  But  under  the  new  repressive  laws  all  this  communal 
progress  was  to  be  reversed,  the  artisan,  the  farmer,  and  the  pro- 
fessional men  were  all  to  be  ruined,  and  those  who  survived  the 
persecution  were  to  become  traders  in  the  overcrowded  towns.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  persons  who  would  be 
expelled  from  their  homes  under  the  new  law  would  not  be  far 
from  one  million.  The  consequent  migration  and  the  congestion 
of  the  starving  fugitives  in  those  cities  where  Jews  were  still  to  be 
allowed  to  dwell  would  be  so  dangerous,  and  possibly  so  pestilential, 
in  its  results,  that  it  seemed  as  if  only  one  object  could  be  con- 
templated by  the  instigators  of  these  persecutions — namely,  the 
total  extermination  of  the  five  milUon  Jews  of  Eussia. 

The  policy  of  persecution,  prompted  partly  by  fanaticism, 
partly  by  national  jealousy,  was,  in  this  as  in  previous  years,, 
not  confined  to  the  Jews.  Protestant  missionaries  were  forbidden, 
on  pain  of  expulsion,  to  pursue  their  calling ;  prohibitive  rates, 
evidently  with  the  object  of  crippling  Polish  trade,  were  imposed 
on  the  carriage  of  Polish  goods  into  Eussia ;  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  German  agricultural  colonies  in  Southern  Russia, 
where  (especially  in  the  districts  of  Tauris,  Kherson,  and  Ekater- 
inoslav)  they  are  very  flourishing,  was  prohibited ;  and  a  final 
blow  was  dealt  at  the  autonomy  of  the  Baltic  provinces  by  pro- 
hibiting the  oflBcial  use  of  the  German  language  in  the  ancient 
university  of  Dorpat. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  policy  of  Eussia  has  this  year  been  pro- 
foundly pacific.  In  a  rescript  addressed  to  the  Governor-General 
of  Moscow  on  New  Year's  Day,  the  Czar  said:  "As  we  enter 
upon  the  new  year,  I  pray  God  that  the  development  of  the  in- 
ternal resources  of  the  beloved  Fatherland  may  continue  xmin- 
terrupted  and  undisturbed  in  the  midst  of  a  peace  universally 
desired,  and  bringing  happiness  to  all ; "  and  his  action  was 
throughout  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment.  At  the  same 
time,  every  preparation  was  made  for  the  contingency  of  a  sadden 
change  in  this  policy.  Steps  were  taken  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  strategic  railway  from  Samarkand  to  Taschkend,  and  the 
gigantic  plan  of  a  railway  across  Siberia  to  the  Chinese  frontier, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  in  contemplation,  has  at  length 
begun  to  assume  a  practical  shape. 
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The  augmentation  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  too,  was  steadily 
pursued  during  the  year.  According  to  oflScial  reports,  the 
new  ironclad  caUed  the  Twelve  Apostles,  which  was  launched 
with  great  ceremony  in  September  at  Nicolaieflf,  was  ready  for 
commission  in  the  summer  of  1890.  The  last  Twelve  Apostles 
was  a  wooden  line-of-battle  ship,  which  was  sunk  in  Sebastopol 
Harbour  during  the  Crimean  War.  The  new  ship  is  built  of 
steel,  and  armoured  with  a  belt  of  fourteen  inches  ;  its  tonnage 
is  8,076,  and  its  engines,  which  are  from  England,  are  of  8,500 
horse-power.  The  Twelve  Apostles  will  carry  six  12-inch  steel 
^uns,  six  6-inch  guns,  and  torpedo  and  Hotchkiss  quick-firing 
guns. 

The  Navarino,  which  was  being  built  at  Sebastopol,  was  to  be 
ready  for  launching  during  the  spring  of  1891.  Men  worked  night 
and  day  to  hurry  forward  the  construction  of  this  vessel.  The 
Navarino  was  being  built  in  the  dockyard  belonging  to  the  Bussian 
Steamship  and  Trading  Company.  This  immense  dockyard  will 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  Bussian  Government  by  the  year 
1892,  and  negotiations  were  pending  between  the  Government 
and  the  Bussian  Steamship  Company  as  to  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation which  was  to  be  paid.  The  Navarino  when  finished 
will  be  340  feet  long,  have  60  feet  beam,  and  a  draught  of  25  feet 
8  inches;  its  tonnage  will  be  11,000,  and  it  will  be  armoured 
with  a  belt  of  16  inches.  The  plates  above  the  water-line  will  be 
of  steel,  and  below  the  water-line  of  a  composition  of  steel  and 
iron.  It  is  to  be  armed  with  six  12-inch  guns,  seven  6-inch  guns, 
seven  torpedo  guns,  and  fourteen  Hotchkiss  quick-firing  guns, 
eight  of  which  will  be  of  47  and  six  of  37  mm.  cahbre.  Its  en- 
gines, which  have  been  ordered  from  England,  will  be  of  11,500 
horse-power,  giving  a  speed  of  17  knots. 

Three  gunboats  were  also  being  constructed  in  the  dockyard. 
These  gunboats  are  similar  to  the  6  gunboats  now  in  commis- 
sion in  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  like  the  Kuhanetz,  Teretz,  &c.,  which 
are  of  about  800  tons  displacement.  They  will  be  armed  with  one 
long  gun  in  the  bows,  two  6-inch  guns  amidships,  and  the  usual 
number  of  machine-guns.  Three  coastguard  steamers,  which 
can  also  be  used  for  despatch  service,  have  been  constructed  by  a 
German  firm  in  Odessa,  and  lately  launched  ;  and  110  pontoons 
are  being  constructed.  Moreover,  five  torpedo-boats — three  first- 
class  torpedo-boats  being  built  by  a  German  firm  at  Elbing — have 
been  added  to  these  waters  during  the  present  year.  Several 
large  guns  have  lately  arrived  at  Sebastopol  for  the  different  forts 
from  the  Abuchoff  Foundry.  Four  of  these  are  12-inch  and 
several  of  the  others  11-inch  guns.  The  12-inch  guns  weigh 
nearly  49  tons  each,  and  the  11 -inch  guns  nearly  45  tons 
each. 

The  Bussian  Volunteer  Fleet  has  also  been  increased  during  the 
past  few  months  by  two  steamers — one,  the  Eagle,  from  England, 
costing  upwards  of  105,0002.,  and  another  from  a  German  firm  at 
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Elbing,  and  two  more  have  been  ordered,  with  eight  more  torpedo- 
boats;  ironclads  are  also  to  be  commenced  in  1891.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  Bussian  Admiralty  has  only  been  organ- 
ising a  Black  Sea  Fleet  during  the  last  few  years,  and  that  this, 
fleet  already  numbers  3  first-class  line-of-battle  ships,  6  gunboats^ 
1  steel  torpedo  ram,  and  43  torpedo-boats,  without  counting  the 
vessel  now  under  construction,  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the 
activity  going  on  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  Southern  Bussia. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question  of  foreign  policy  in 
which  Russia  was  concerned  in  1890  was  that  of  the  Bulgarian 
bishops  in  Macedonia.  The  Bulgarian  Exarchate  at  Constanti- 
nople was  created  in  1872,  and,  therefore,  long  before  there  was 
any  Prince  of  Bulgaria  in  existence.  The  statutes  upon  which 
this  creation  is  based  distinctly  name  the  dioceses  of  Ochrida,. 
Uskub,  and  Veles  as  independent  of  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch 
and  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  the  Bulgarian  Exarch,  the  head 
of  the  Bulgarian  Church.  The  reappointment  of  Bulgarian 
Bishops  in  these  dioceses  accordingly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
recognition  or  non-recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand ;  and  Russia,, 
who  formerly  seconded  the  eflforts  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  in 
Macedonia  in  every  possible  way,  now  opposed  similar  endea- 
vours simply  because  they  had  been  taken  up  by  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand and  M.  Stambouloff.  The  Berlin  Treaty,  which,  like  the 
Bulgarian  Constitution  of  1879,  has  been  recognised  by  all  the 
Powers,  did  not  in  the  least  alter  the  rights  of  the  Bulgarian 
Exarch.  If  the  Porte  considered  it  necessary  at  one  time  to 
depose  the  Bulgarian  Bishops  in  Macedonia,  and  now  deemed  it 
poUtic  to  reinstate  them,  this  was  obviously  an  affair  of  the  purely 
internal  politics  of  Turkey,  the  more  so  as  Macedonia  is  a  Turkish 
province. 

The  threats  addressed  by  Russia  to  the  Porte  in  connection 
with  this  question  probably  only  meant  further  pressure  for  the 
payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  war  indemnity,  but  the  Porte  did 
not  allow  itself  to  be  intimidated  by  her  representations,  and 
followed  the  advice  of  the  four  great  Powers  who  had  supported 
the  Bulgarian  demands  in  the  matter. 

II.    TURKEY    AND    THE    MINOR    STATES    OF    EASTERN 

EUROPE. 

Bulgaria  was,  in  this  as  in  previous  years,  the  central  point 
of  political  interest  in  the  East.  In  January  a  loan  was  issued 
through  the  Austrian  Landerbank  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing new  railways  in  Bulgaria,  and  Russia,  pursuing  her  old  policy^ 
of  obstruction  in  all  Bulgarian  matters,  protested  by  a  circular 
note  against  the  issue  of  this  loan  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
infraction  of  the  Treaty  of  BerUn,  which  maintains  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  Turkey  with  regard  to  the  railways  of  Eastemx 
Roumelia.     But  as  Turkey  did  not  object,  the  protest  fell  to  the^ 
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ground,  and  the  loan,  amounting  to  30,000,000  francs,  was 
covered  nearly  six  times  over.  Another  triumph  for  Bulgaria 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  arrangement  with  the  British  Agent 
and  Consul-General  at  Sofia  for  the  admission  into  the  country 
of  British  goods  on  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  8  per 
cent.  Alcohol,  gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco  were  not  included 
in  this  arrangement,  but  with  respect  to  those  articles  English 
importers  were  to  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most 
favoured  nation. 

The  next  important  question  which  stirred  the  political  world 
in  Bulgaria  was  the  conspiracy  of  Major  Panitza.    The  Bulgarian 
Government  had  for  some  time  been  informed  that  the  revolu- 
tionary party  was  growing  more  active,  and  that  a  conspiracy 
was  being  formed  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  the  fall  of 
the  Prince  and  his  Ministers,  and  taking  their  lives  if  they  resisted. 
Major  Panitza,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Prince  Alexander, 
who  had  been  won  over  by  some  Kussian  agents,  took  the  principal 
part  in  the  formation  of  this  conspiracy,  and  obtained  the  assist- 
ance with  this  object  of  several  other  oflScers  of  the  Bulgarian 
Army  and  some  members  of  the  Zankofif  and  Karaveloff  parties. 
The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  a  visit  paid  at  night  by  Major 
Panitza  to  the    commandant  of    Sofia,   at  which   the  Major 
offered  the  latter  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  the  event  of  his  joining  the  conspiracy.     The  commandant 
refused  the  offer,  and  at  once  communicated  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  upon  which  Major  Panitza  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
were  arrested.      It  appeared  from  the  papers  seized  in  their 
houses  by  the  police  that  the  consph'acy  was  originated  by  the 
Eussian  Panslavists,  and  directed  from  Bucharest  through  the 
Zankoff  party.     Their  principal  agent  in  Bulgaria  was  a  retired 
Kussian  officer.  Captain  Kalubkoff,  now  trading  at  Eustchuk  as 
a  wine  merchant.     Among  the  documents  found  in  his  house 
were  a   series  of  letters  which  threw  grave  suspicion  on  the 
Eussian  Government.     The  court-martial  assembled  on  May  15, 
and  the  following  strange  story  was  laid  before  it  by  the  Crown 
Prosecutor : — 

"  As  far  back  as  1887,  Major  Panitza  had  been  in  constant 
communication  with  M.  Kalubkoff,  through  whom  he  was  invited 
to  hold  an  interview  at  Giurgevo  with  a  M.  WiUiamoff,  secretary 
of  the  Eussian  Legation  at  Bucharest.  Shortly  afterwards 
Williamoff  died,  and  his  place  in  the  affair  was  taken  by  Jacobsen, 
dragoman  of  the  Eussian  Legation  in  the  Eoumanian  capital, 
who  wrote  to  Panitza  on  June  23,  1889,  that  if  the  business  in 
hand  were  a  serious  and  bond  fide  one,  he  should  apply  to  the 
head  of  the  Eussian  Asiatic  Department  for  funds.  Panitza 
seems  to  have  communicated  with  Kalubkoff  both  directly  and 
indirectly ;  and  in  these  communications  three  different  cyphers 
were  employed.  The  strangest  part  of  the  evidence,  however, 
was  that  which  related  to  the  action  taken  by  the  conspirators 
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when  they  thought  it  time  to  be  doing  something.  On  the  night 
of  Jan.  11,  Panitza,  with  some  other  officers,  rushed  into  the 
rooms  of  Dr.  Mirkoff,  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  army,  and 
with  levelled  revolvers  attempted  to  force  him  into  signing  a  letter 
to  his  relative,  Colonel  Kissoff,  commandant  of  the  Sofia  garrison, 
recommending  him  to  join  the  conspirators.  Mirkoflf  refused  to 
listen  to  them,  whereupon  they  went  away,  being  satisfied  with 
menacing  him. 

"  They  acted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  to  Captain  Tchar- 
dorof,  the  commandant  of  the  cavalry  in  Sofia,  who,  while 
excusing  himself  politely  from  doing  what  they  asked,  suggested 
that  they  might  have  more  success  with  his  subordinate,  a  non- 
commissioned officer  of  the  name  of  Nojarof.  With  him,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  more  successful,  and  had  to  content  themselves 
with  extorting  a  promise  of  secrecy  respecting  what  had  occurred. 
It  was  hardly  likely  that  all  the  persons  thus  approached  would 
preserve  silence,  nor  was  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  plot 
conducted  in  this  fashion  should  not  very  soon  become  known  to 
the  Government.  When  M.  Stambouloff,  the  premier,  thought  the 
conspii'ators  were  sufficiently  compromised,  he  himself  arrested 
them  in  the  middle  of  the  night.*' 

Nine  of  the  accused  were  officers  of  the  Bulgarian  army 
reserve,  and  one,  Captain  Kalubkoff,  was  a  Bussian.  Major 
Panitza  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  on  June  28  he  was  shot  in 
the  camp  near  Sofia,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  troops  stationed 
there.  Captain  Kalubkoflf  was  sentenced  to  nine  years'  im- 
prisonment ;  seven  of  the  other  accused,  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment  varying  from  three  years  to  five  months ;  and  the 
six  remaining  prisoners  were  acquitted.  Captain  Kalubkoff  was 
delivered  over  to  Bussia  under  the  Extradition  Treaty. 

A  somewhat  serious  difference  occurred  between  Bulgaria  and 
Servia  at  the  end  of  March.  M.  Mitchevitch,  the  Bulgarian  re- 
presentative at  Belgrade,  was  charged  by  the  Servian  Govern- 
ment with  having  improperly  assisted  in  the  escape  of  twenty 
young  Servians  of  Macedonia  from  a  public  school  where  they 
were  being  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  To  this  charge 
M.  Mitchevitch  replied  that  the  youths  in  question  were  not 
Servians,  but  Bulgarians  settled  in  Macedonia,  who  had  been 
decoyed  from  their  homes  under  false  pretences,  and  escaped 
because  they  had  been  placed  in  a  school  where  they  were  being 
taught  hatred  of  Bulgaria.  Servia,  however,  insisted  that  M. 
Mitchevitch  should  be  recalled  by  his  Government,  and  some 
very  violent  language  was  used  by  the  press  on  both  sides.  The 
Servian  consular  agent  left  Sofia,  committing  the  Servian  subjects 
under  his  protection  to  the  care  of  the  French  diplomatic  agent, 
and  a  collision  seemed  imminent,  but  at  length  M.  Stambouloff 
gave  way  and  transferred  M.  Mitchevitch  to  another  post. 

In  June  the  Bulgarian  Government  again  raised  the  question 
of  the  recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand  by  the  Powers.     On  the 
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20th  of  that  month  Dr.  Vulkovitch,  the  Bulgarian  diplomatic 
agent  at  Constantinople,  handed  to  the  Porte  a  note  from  his 
Government  appealing  to  the  Suzerain  Power  to  recognise  the 
Prince  and  grant  the  same  reUgious  liberty  to  the  Bulgarian 
population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  that  accorded  to  Mussul- 
mans living  in  the  principality.  The  note  stated  that  for  the 
last  five  years  Turkey  has  exhibited,  not  indifference  only,  but 
hostility,  to  the  interests  of  Bulgaria,  though  they  are  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  general  interests  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  though  it  is  notorious  that  the  Government  of  Sofia  has 
striven,  over  and  over  again,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  to 
secure  the  confidence  and  obtain  the  official  countenance  of  its 
Suzerain.  The  repeated  applications  of  the  Bulgarian  Cabinet 
for  the  recognition  of  the  election  of  Prince  Ferdinand  had 
been  wholly  ineffectual,  and  the  result  was  that  the  authority 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government,  in  upholding  which  Turkey  should 
have  shown  herself  warmly  interested,  has  been  perpetually 
sapped  by  plots  and  agitations  fomented  by  foreign  agents  and 
foreign  money.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  never  have 
come  about,  had  the  Sultan  treated  Bulgaria  with  reasonable 
and  courageous  consideration.  The  note  further  complained 
of  the  treatment  by  the  Porte  of  the  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia, 
as  contrasted  with  the  more  favourable  treatment  of  which 
the  Greeks  in  that  province  had  been  the  object.  While  the 
Greeks,  who  are  comparatively  few,  had  three  Metropolitans, 
the  Bulgarians  were  ''denied  all  communal  and  ecclesiastical 
rights,"  and  Bulgarian  churches  and  Bulgarian  schools  in 
Macedonia  were  practically  put  under  a  ban.  Deep  sympathy 
had  consequently  been  excited  in  Bulgaria  for  those  inhabitants 
of  Macedonia  who  are  of  similar  race,  language,  and  religious 
creed,  and  this  sentiment  might  in  the  circumstances  attain  a 
degree  of  intensity  dangerous  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  Suzerain  Power  and  the  Bulgarian  Princi- 
pality. 

The  note  concluded  with  the  intimation,  respectfully  but 
firmly  worded,  that  if  the  Sultan  should  refuse  to  recognise 
Prince  Ferdinand  as  the  ruler  elect  of  Bulgaria,  and  to  grant 
to  the  Bulgarians  in  Macedonia  the  same  rights  as  other 
Christian  nationalities,  the  Principality  would  be  forced  to 
gather  that  it  is  abandoned  by  its  Suzerain,  and  would  feel 
obliged  to  look  to  its  own  capacity  for  bringing  to  an  end  a 
situation  as  perilous  as  it  is  intolerable. 

This  note  produced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  con- 
siderable sensation  both  at  Constantinople  and  in  the  other 
European  capitals,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  chief  object  of 
the  note  was  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty 
in  Macedonia,  and  that  that  portion  of  it  dealing  with  the  re- 
cognition question  was  merely  added  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
pressure  on  the  Porte  to  grant  the  other  demands  in  the  note. 
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This  view  was  strengthened  by  the  reports  of  the  marked 
discontent  prevalent  among  the  Macedonian  Bulgarians,  partly 
on  account  of  the  Panitza  trial,  and  partly  because  of  the  high- 
handed dealings  of  the  Porte  with  the  Bulgarian  Bishop,  Theo- 
dosius,  who  was  expelled  from  Uskub  shortly  after  the  last 
Greek  Easter.  This  ecclesiastic  had  an  authorisation  from  the 
Grand  Vizier  to  proceed  to  Uskub  to  consecrate  about  twenty 
Bulgarian  churches  in  the  vilayet  of  Kossovo  ;  but  after  having 
visited  only  four  villages  and  celebrating  mass  in  Passion  week 
and  at  Easter,  he  was  ordered  back  to  Constantinople,  in  conse- 
quence of  complaints  by  the  Greek  Metropolitan  of  Uskub  and 
the  representations  of  the  Greeks  and  Servians  in  the  vilayet  to 
the  Vali. 

The  Bulgarian  Church  question  was  settled  by  the  Firman 
of  1871,  which  instituted  an  autonomous  Bulgarian  Church  for 
the  whole  Turkish  Empire,  with  a  Bulgarian  Exarch  resident 
in  Constantinople  as  its  head.  Bulgarian  Bishops  had,  there- 
fore, been  appointed  for  what  is  now  the  Principality  of  Bul- 
garia as  well  as  for  Uskub  and  Ochrida — both  districts  with 
a  Bulgarian  population,  but  outside  the  borders  of  Bulgaria 
proper.  These  two  latter  Bishoprics  were,  after  the  war, 
abolished,  as  the  Porte  feared  a  Bulgarian  propaganda  in  Mace- 
donia; but  the  Greek  Bishoprics  were  retained,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Greek  agitation,  which  has  proved  by  far  the 
more  dangerous  to  Turkey.  In  1885  the  Porte  seemed  inclined 
to  allow  the  Bulgarian  Bishops  to  return  to  Uskub  and  Ochrida, 
but  the  concession  was  soon  withdrawn. 

The  new  proposals  now  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Bulga- 
rian Church  in  Macedonia  were  vigorously  resisted  by  the  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch,  with  the  support  of  the  representatives  of 
Russia,  Greece  and  Servia,  but  after  some  consideration  the 
Porte,  alarmed  at  the  threat  of  a  declaration  of  independence 
of  Bulgaria,  decided  to  give  way.  On  July  27  berate  were  issued 
to  the  Bulgarian  Bishops  at  Ochrida  and  Uskub.  The  news 
produced  immense  enthusiasm  in  Bulgaria,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  the  position  of  Prince  Ferdinand  and 
M.  Stambouloflf. 

The  concession  thus  made  by  the  Porte  was  indeed  a  great- 
triumph  for  the  Bulgarian  Government ;  it  is  true  that  the 
Bulgarian  claim  was  only  for  a  distinct  right,  but  it  was  made 
at  what  seemed  a  most  inopportune  moment,  and  directly 
against  the  advice  of  Bulgaria's  best  friends.  The  despatch 
of  the  note  was  thought  at  the  time  to  have  been  a  premature 
and  passionate  move  of  M.  Stambouloff,  but  he  knew  the 
strength  of  his  position,  and  was  prepared  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. What  he  was  certainly  not  prepared  for  was  the 
cordial  support  he  met  with  at  Stamboul  from  those  Powers  who- 
had  so  persistently  deprecated  Bulgaria's  making  any  decisive 
step.    Least  of  all  could  he  expect  that  Germany  would  take 
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this  opportunity  of  associating  herself  for  the  first  time  with 
Bulgarian  aspirations.  So  signal  a  poUtical  defeat  for  Bussia 
immediately  produced  its  effect,  and  the  deUvering  of  the  berats 
was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  Panslavist  cause  in  the  Balkans. 

The  full  significance  of  the  incident  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  past  years  Bussia  herself  had  pressed  the  Porte  ineffectually 
on  the  very  same  point.  Since  the  election  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
she  had  never  ceased  declaring  that  until  the  Bulgarians  sub- 
mitted to  her  dictates  every  political  attempt  of  theirs  would  be 
frustrated.  It  had,  in  fact,  become  the  party  cry  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that,  however  excellent  a  prince  Ferdinand  was,  and  how- 
ever vigorous  a  Ministry  that  of  M.  Stambouloff,  it  was  necessary 
to  change  the  Government,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  country 
to  assume  its  proper  position  so  long  as  it  suffered  from  the 
active  hostility  of  Bussia.  It  had,  therefore,  become  a  matter  of 
Ufe  and  death  to  the  Government  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this 
theory,  if  possible,  before  the  elections,  and  M.  Stambouloff 
accordingly  despatched  his  note,  which  was  nothing  less  than  an 
ultimatum.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  the  note  failed,. 
Bulgarian  independence  would  have  been,  if  not  declared,  at 
least  prepared  for  by  the  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the 
Tribute.  And  the  demand  of  Bulgaria  for  her  Bishops  was 
aimed,  not  only  at  Bussian  influence  at  home,  but  at  Panslavist 
intrigues  in  Servia.  It  had  always  been  a  point  of  extreme 
jealousy  between  the  two  countries  as  to  which  should  gain  pre- 
ponderance in  Macedonia.  The  most  convenient  cloak  for  their 
political  ambitions  was  the  Church.  Thus  the  real  issue  depend- 
ing on  the  appointment  or  non-appointment  of  the  Bulgarian. 
Bishops  was  much  wider  than  the  simple  fact  whether  or  not 
the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  should  have  priests  of  their  own. 
Ethnologically  they  are  much  stronger  than  the  Servians  in 
northern  Macedonia,  and  in  the  south  their  growing  power  and 
activity  seriously  alarmed  the  Greeks. 

Friendly  relations  had,  indeed,  existed  more  or  less  between: 
the  Porte  and  Bulgaria  since  the  Servian  war.  In  1886,  when 
a  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  seemed  imminent,  Bulgaria 
offered  the  Porte  an  offensive  and  defensive  alKance,  binding  her- 
self to  support  Turkey  with  all  the  military  force  at  her  disposal, 
and  during  the  regency  the  Bulgarians  even  expressed  their 
readiness  to  elect  the  Sultan  as  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  These 
offers  were  refused  out  of  consideration  for  Bussia,  but  they 
showed  the  strong  disposition  which  exists  in  Bulgaria  to  be  on 
the  most  cordial  terms  with  the  Porte.  As  a  further  instance  of 
this  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish 
frontier  authorities  work  together  so  harmoniously  that  brigan- 
dage in  the  frontier  districts  has  almost  disappeared. 

The  Greek  Church  had  long  been  a  centre  of  the  Philhellenic 
propaganda,  as  the  Panslavist  Committees  were  for  the  Pan- 
slavist  one.     The   granting  of  the  berats,  therefore,  had  the 
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following  important  results: — First,  that  Eusfeia,  who  had 
defied  Bulgaria  to  carry  her  point,  and  had  for  months  been 
profuse  in  promises  to  Servia,  lost  her  prestige  at  Belgrade, 
where  the  Servians  saw  that  her  threats  were  as  idle  as  her 
promises  were  vain.  Secondly,  the  Servians  who  claim  pre- 
ponderance in  Macedonia  found  their  chances  of  such  pre- 
ponderance diminished,  while  those  of  the  Bulgarians  increased, 
just  at  a  moment  when  they  had  been  hoping  the  contrary 
would  have  happened.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  Greeks,  whose 
propaganda  had  never  made  much  way  with  the  Bulgarians, 
now  met  their  antagonists  on  almost  equal  terms,  instead  of 
with  the  enormous  odds  in  their  favour  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  All  this  naturally  produced  much  irritation 
among  the  Greeks  and  Servians,  and  also  in  Bussia,  who 
deeply  felt  the  blow  dealt  at  her  prestige.  The  Turks,  on  the 
contrary,  gained  largely  in  Bulgarian  esteem,  and  forged  a  new 
link  towards  a  complete  and  fiiendly  understanding  with  their 
vassal. 

The  popularity  of  the  Prince  and  M.  Stambouloff  was  strik- 
ingly shown  at  the  elections  which  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  September.  Out  of  295  deputies  composing  the  Sobranje  or 
National  Assembly,  260  were  elected  as  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, while  in  the  previous  Assembly  the  Opposition  had  amounted 
to  about  90.  None  of  the  Opposition  leaders  obtained  seats, 
and  M.  Stambouloff  was  elected  for  five  constituencies.  In  his 
relations  with  Germany  and  England  he  was  equally  fortunate : 
the  German  representative  at  Sofia  has  since  the  fall  of  Prince 
Bismarck  shown  himself  less  disposed  to  stick  at  formalities  con- 
nected with  the  non-recognition  of  the  Prince  by  the  Powers, 
and  the  commercial  convention  concluded  with  the  British  diplo- 
matic agent  at  Sofia  (see  p.  343)  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
friendly  ties  which  already  existed  between  the  two  nations.  A 
remarkable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  revenue  of  Bulgaria ; 
since  she  became  an  independent  State  in  1879  her  receipts  have 
trebled,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Servian  war 
and  the  revolution  at  Philippopolis.  Immense  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  the  improvement  of 
roads,  and  in  education  Bulgaria  now  stands  more  than  twice 
AS  high  as  any  of  the  other  smaller  Eastern  States  except  Greece, 
the  number  of  children  attending  school  out  of  every  thousand 
of  the  population  being  as  follows : — 

Greece       .        .        .    69.87    I    Servia       .        .        .     23.02 
Bulgaria    .        .        .    54.06    |    Koumania         .        .     28.00 

In  Servia  aiBfairs  were  very  unsettled  throughout  the  year, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  incessant  quarrels  between  Queen 
NataUe  and  the  Eegents.  Towards  the  end  of  March  the  for- 
mation of  the  Council  of  State  under  the  new  Constitution  neces- 
;sitated  a  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry,  as  four  of  its  members 
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entered  the  Council.  The  institution  of  the  "  Council  of  State  "^ 
in  Servia  was  first  created  in  1838  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  "  Turkish  Constitution  "  which  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  approved  as  Protector  of  Servia.  The  Council  at 
that  time  practically  enjoyed  the  supreme  power  in  the  country 
next  to  the  Sultan,  but  by  degrees  its  authority  was  considerably 
undermined  by  the  Servian  princes,  and  under  the  Constitution 
introduced  by  the  Eegent  Cristitch  in  1869,  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  styled  senators,  and  given  a  salary  of  10,000 
francs  each,  but  their  posts  were  mere  sinecures.  Of  the  execu- 
tive powers  three-fourths  were  possessed  by  the  reigning  prince 
and  one-fourth  by  the  Skouptchina  or  National  Assembly,  so 
that  the  Council  of  State  became  a  purely  deliberative  body. 
King  Milan's  Constitution,  however,  gave  it  very  considerable 
powers.  It  is  now  the  supreme  court  for  administrative  matters, 
and  decides  disputes  between  the  State  authorities  and  the  local 
elective  administrations.  It  is  also  the  supreme  court  of  audit 
and  general  administrative  control ;  and  it  nominates,  together 
with  the  Government  and  the  Skouptchina,  the  presidents  and 
members  of  the  higher  judicial  courts.  Further,  it  has  to  re- 
port on  all  the  bills  prepared  by  the  Government  before  they  are 
submitted  to  the  Skouptchina ;  and  its  members  are  irremove- 
able  and  hold  their  posts  for  life.  The  Government  did  its  ut- 
most to  prevent  this  important  body  from  getting  into  the  hands 
of  the  Radical  party ;  but  this  was  difficult,  as  half  of  the  total 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  State  (sixteen)  are  to 
be  taken  from  sixteen  candidates  elected  by  the  Skouptchina,  and 
the  whole  of  these  candidates  were  Radicals.  Moreover,  for  the 
remaining  eight,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  there 
were  scarcely  any  suitable  candidates  who  were  not  Radicals. 
Four  of  the  Liberal  Ministers  were  accordingly  appointed  to  the 
Council,  and  though  their  places  were  taken  by  Radicals,  their 
successors  were  not  strong  enough  to  influence  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet,  in  which  General  Gruitch,  the  head  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
retained  the  important  posts  of  Premier,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Minister  of  War,  while  the  portfolio  of  Finance  and 
Public  Instruction  continued  to  be  held  by  Dr.  Vuitch,  both  of 
whom  were  ex  officio  also  members  of  the  Council.  A  further 
change  in  the  Cabinet  occurred  in  May,  when  M.  Djaja  was 
appointed  Home  Minister  in  succession  to  M.  Toshanovitch, 
who  took  the  portfolio  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  The  new 
Minister  had  for  some  time  agitated  with  great  violence  against 
Austria,  and  his  appointment  caused  some  anxiety  at  Vienna, 
but,  as  it  proved,  without  much  reason. 

The  arrival  of  the  ex-King  Milan  at  Belgrade,  towards  the 
end  of  June,  caused  considerable  commotion  among  the  Minis- 
terialists. The  Republican  movement  in  the  country  had  for 
some  time  been  growing  serious,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  ex- 
King  had  arrived  to  save  the  dynasty.     At  a  banquet  given  in 
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his  honour  by  the  professors  of  the  University  of  Belgrade,  he 
made  a  speech,  in  which,  after  pointing  out  the  progress  made 
by  the  Servian  nation  in  culture  and  education  during  the 
reign  of  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty,  he  stated  that  he  had  abdi- 
cated because  he  did  not  wish  to  follow  the  current  of  Radicalism, 
which  he  detested  now  as  in  the  past.  He  condemned  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  which,  he  said,  prejudiced  the  State  by 
childish  demonstrations,  and  had  inaugurated  a  poUcy  of  free- 
dom without  order,  and  he  concluded  that  he  wished  to  devote 
himself  to  the  education  of  his  son  and  to  remain  in  the  land 
as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  King  and  his  country,  and  as  a  sup- 
porter of  legal  order. 

But  though  the  ex-King  still  retained  considerable  influence 
with  the  army,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  stem  the  advancing 
tide  of  Radicalism.  The  General  Election  took  place  on  Sept.  26, 
and  the  result  was  another  Radical  triumph,  the  Liberals,  led  by 
the  ex-Premier  Garaschanin,  only  coming  in  as  a  small  minority. 
The  excellence  of  the  Radical  organisation  was  no  doubt  partly 
the  cause  of  its  success.  In  Servia  the  adherents  of  the  Radical 
party  are  divided  into  groups  of  a  thousand  voters,  the  voters 
being  numbered  consecutively.  Every  gi'oup  of  a  thousand  has 
overseers,  called  Hildajari,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  the  reports 
of  sub-inspectors,  each  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  voters.  There 
is  a  still  further  division  of  inspectorship  and  authority,  every 
ten  electors  being  looked  after  by  a  person  called  a  Devetari. 
The  business  of  all  these  caucus  officials  is  to  see  that  every 
voter  for  whom  he  is  responsible  has  a  red  ticket,  that  he  attends 
all  the  meetings  of  the  party,  and  that  he  puts  in  an  appearance 
punctually  at  the  polling-booth  on  the  day  of  election.  If  any 
man  ventures  to  absent  himself,  or  to  do  anything  incompatible 
with  his  party  allegiance,  he  is  "  boycotted  "  and  made  to  suffer 
in  various  ways. 

On  Nov.  22  the  ex-Queen  Natalie  addressed  a  long  memo- 
randum to  the  Skouptchina  appealing  "  to  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  *'  to  grant  her  justice.  She  complains  in  this  docu- 
ment that  King  Milan  compelled  her  to  agree  that  their  son 
should  be  educated  abroad,  that  MM.  Ristitch  and  Cristitch, 
when  they  were  Prime  Ministers,  intrigued  to  prevent  her  return 
to  Servia  after  she  had  gone  to  Italy,  in  order  that  King  Milan 
should  be  free  to  proceed  with  his  petition  for  a  divorce  from  her ; 
that  when  the  King  abdicated  a  secret  compact  was  signed  by 
him  and  the  Regents,  expressly  to  prevent  her  Uving  near  her 
son  ;  and  that,  having  on  June  16,  1890,  received  the  decision  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  declaring  that  the  divorce  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  Metropolitan  Theodosius  was  illegal,  she  ought  to 
be  allowed  one  hour's  conversation  a  week  with  her  son.  This  me- 
morandum was  the  subject  of  a  heated  debate  in  the  Skouptchina 
on  Dec.  12.  The  Liberal  party,  who  had  resolved  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  Queen,  desired  that  the  memorandum  should 
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be  dealt  with  as  ordinary  business  and  referred  to  a  Committee 
nd  hocy  but  the  majority  refused  to  entertain  the  idea.  The 
Liberals  then  left  the  house  in  a  body,  declaring  that  they  would 
not  attend  any  sitting  of  Parliament  while  the  memorandum 
was  under  consideration  ;  upon  which  the  Badicals,  being  left  in 
possession  of  the  field,  adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

"Considering  that  there  is  no  law  relating  to  the  Eoyal 
Houses,  the  Skouptchina  cannot  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
memorandum  on  its  merits,  but  requests  the  Government  to 
place  itself  in  accord  with  the  Eegency,  so  that  the  disagreeable 
consequences  of  the  matrimonial  differences  between  the  late 
King  and  his  Consort  may  be  removed." 

This  resolution,  as  was  to  be  expected,  remained  inoperative, 
and  no  steps  had  been  taken  on  the  ex-Queen's  memorandum  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Considerable  ill-feeling  was  created  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Servia  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  on  the  importation  of  swine,  on  the 
ground  that  swine  disease  was  prevalent  in  Servia.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  the  real  motive  of  this  measure  was  a  political  one, 
to  check  the  philo-Eussian  and  anti-Austrian  proclivities  that 
were  manifesting  themselves  in  a  dangerous  manner  among  the 
Servian  people ;  and  as  the  foreign  trade  of  Servia  is  mainly  in 
swine,  and  its  only  outlet  to  Western  Europe  is  through  Hun- 
gary, the  screw  thus  appUed  was  a  very  effective  one.  What 
concessions  were  made  by  the  Servian  Government  in  the  nego- 
tiations which  followed  remains  a  secret,  but  the  restrictions 
were  considerably  relaxed  shortly  after  the  Servian  press  had 
ceased  its  attacks  upon  Austria.  This,  however,  did  not  inter- 
rupt the  more  than  friendly  relations  between  Servia  and  Eussia, 
who  presented  her  with  60,000  Berdan  rifles  and  large  supplies  of 
field  cannon,  ammunition,  and  cavalry  sabres. 

While  Servia  was  thus  fortifying  herself  against  Austria, 
Eoumania  rapidly  proceeded  with  the  military  works  which  had 
been  commenced  four  years  ago  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
General  Brialmont,  of  the  Belgian  army,  and  whose  main  object 
was  to  resist  an  attack  by  Eussia.  The  most  important  of  these 
works  is  the  line  of  fortifications  for  the  protection  of  Bucharest. 
According  to  the  accepted  plan,  eighteen  forts  are  to  encircle 
that  town,  two  being  of  the  first-class,  two  of  the  second,  and 
fourteen  of  the  third-class,  while  protected  batteries  are  to  be 
placed  between  each  pair  of  forts.  This  girdle  of  defensive 
works,  seventy-two  kilometres  or  forty-five  miles  in  length,  would 
enclose  an  area  of  432  square  kilometres  around  Bucharest,  a 
district  large  enough  easily  to  accommodate  the  whole  of  the 
Eoumanian  forces. 

Of  the  eighteen  forts,  the  two  largest  are  those  of  Otopeni 
and  Chitlia,  and  were  to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1891. 
Six  of  the  other  forts  were  already  under  construction,  and  were 
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also  to  be  finished  in  1891 ;  two  more  were  to  be  ready  in  1892  ; 
and  the  rest  in  1893,  at  which  time  all  the  protected  batteries, 
and  a  circular  railway  connecting  together  the  whole  system  of 
forts,  are  also  to  be  finished. 

An  enemy  would  require  an  army  of  600,000  to  800,000  men 
to  enclose  the  fortifications  of  Bucharest,  while  a  defending  army 
in  the  town  would  be  able  to  hold  out  at  least  three  months.  The 
construction  of  the  Bucharest  fortifications  has  been  retarded  in 
favour  of  the  defences  around  Galatz,  Namoloasa,  and  Fokshan, 
which  have  been  completed  with  a  series  of  small  forts,  armed 
with  revolving  turrets,  carrying  movable  twelve-centimetre  guns, 
and  protected  by  screens.  The  whole  form  an  ingenious  system, 
affording  a  first,  second,  and  third  line  of  defence,  by  which  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  army  from  either  side  can  be  arrested 
for  a  considerable  time ;  and  the  necessary  works  for  this  purpose 
are  already  almost  finished. 

The  further  programme  includes,  besides  the  completion  of 
the  Bucharest  forts,  the  erection  of  works  on  the  Pruth  on  the 
model  of  those  near  Geestemunde,  on  the  Weser  Eiver,  for  the 
protection  of  Bremen.  The  last  item  of  the  programme  is  the 
fortification  of  the  Carpathian  passes  as  a  protection  against  an 
eventual  attack  from  Austria. 

Much  discontent  was  produced  in  Epirus  in  January  by  a 
decree  forbidding  the  employment  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice  at  Yanina,  the  capital.  In  Crete  excesses  by 
Turks  on  Christians,  and  Christians  on  Turks,  again  produced 
riots,  and  many  Christians  fled  from  Crete  to  Athens  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  measures  taken  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
to  restore  order  in  the  island ;  in  February  there  were  upwards  of 
2,000  such  refugees  in  Greece.  In  July  an  irade  was  issued 
granting  a  full  pardon  to  all  Cretans  who  were  undergoing  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years ; 
and  this  tended  in  some  degree  to  diminish  the  anti-Turkish 
agitation  in  Crete.  But  now  a  new  incident  occurred  which 
produced  a  very  strong  feeling  among  Greeks  generally  against 
the  Turkish  Government.  This  was  the  appointment,  already 
mentioned  above,  of  Bulgarian  Bishops  to  the  Sees  of  Ochrida 
and  Uskub  in  Macedonia,  which  had  previously  been  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  Greek  Patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople not  only  protested  against  the  above  measure,  but 
tendered  his  resignation,  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  the 
privileges  of  the  Greeks  in  Macedonia.  The  (Ecumenical  Synod 
also  made  repeated  representations  to  the  Porte  on  this  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  powers  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  and  the  Greek  Churches  in  several  provinces  were 
closed  by  order  of  the  Synod,  whose  directions  on  the  subject 
were,  however,  disobeyed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Cyzicus,  Nico- 
media,  Salonica,  and  Yanina.  The  dispute  was  settled  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by  a  compromise  recognising  the  right  of  the 
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Patriarchate  at  Constantinople  to  decide  upon  the  validity  and 
purport  of  disputed  wills,  but  retaining  the  right  of  control  pos- 
sessed by  the  Government  over  the  Greek  schools.  This  com- 
promise was  accepted  by  the  Synod,  and  the  churches  were  then 
re-opened,  amid  much  rejoicing. 

The  affairs  of  Armenia  caused  much  trouble  during  the 
whole  of  the  year.  On  Feb.  26,  Mgr.  Achikian,  the  Armenian 
Patriarch,  delivered  to  the  Porte  a  special  Note,  enclosing  a  long 
report  upon  Armenian  affairs  drawn  up  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  which  had  held  several  sittings  at  the  Patriarchate 
some  time  ago.  This  document,  which  was  signed  by  the 
Armenian  Archbishops  and  Bishops  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Council,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  abnormal 
position  in  which  the  Armenian  population  had  been  placed,  by 
the  administration  of  the  Ottoman  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the 
frequent  Kurdish  raids.  The  members  of  the  Council  urgently 
appealed  to  the  Sultan  to  grant  to  the  Armenians,  among 
other  concessions,  two  principal  demands,  namely,  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and 
the  execution  of  the  reforms  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin. 

To  this  Note  the  Porte,  as  usual,  gave  a  courteous  reply,  but 
nothing  was  done.  In  May  the  Commandant  of  Erzeroum 
received  information  to  the  effect  that  the  church  of  the  Grego- 
rian Armenians  and  their  college  were  filled  with  rifles  and  other 
fighting  materials,  and  that  the  Armenians  harboured  revolu- 
tionary designs;  and  this  information  he  at  once  sent  to  the 
Grand  Vizier  at  Constantinople.  The  latter  gave  the  document 
to  the  Sultan,  who  issued  urgent  orders  to  the  VaU  and  Com- 
mandant to  organise  an  immediate  search  in  the  church  and 
college.  The  search  proved  that  the  statements  were  without 
foundation.  The  excitement  among  the  Armenian  Christians 
was  intense :  the  church,  desecrated  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tiurks,  was  closed,  and  all  the  Christian  shops  were  shut  up. 
The  intervention  of  Bishop  Uetiidshian,  who,  accompanied  by 
the  Armenian  notabilities,  called  upon  the  Vali  and  tendered  his 
resignation,  was  in  vain.  Only  a  section  of  the  shops  were  re- 
opened, and  these  had  again  to  be  closed,  owing  to  the  threats  of 
the  excited  mob.  Several  Turkish  shops  were  attacked,  and  this  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  slaughter  that  followed.  The  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  and  especially  the  so-called  Giaur  Boghans,  or  "  Chris- 
tian-Stranglers,"  began  to  hew  down  the  Christians,  who  were 
unarmed,  while  the  gendarmerie  also  fired  upon  the  mob.  The 
houses  of  the  Christians  were  destroyed  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks ; 
the  windows  of  the  English  Consulate  were  smashed,  and  the 
Consul  and  his  wife  were  forced  to  remain  for  several  hours  in  a 
cellar.  An  attempt  was  made  to  ransack  the  Bussian  and 
French  Consulates,  but  it  was  prevented  by  their  guards.     The 
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number  of  wounded  Christians  was  over  five  hundred,  while  the 
dead  numbered  upwards  of  twenty.  Of  the  Turks  five  were 
wounded,  and  only  one  soldier  was  killed.  At  length  the  military 
arrived  and  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  which  the  Turkish 
Government  attributed  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Armenians  at 
Erzeroum,  who  it  stated  had  been  excited  by  the  Armenian 
Patriarch.  The  latter  replied  by  a  firmly- worded  Memorandum, 
in  which  he  enumerated  the  many  grievances  of  his  people,  the 
Moussa  Bey  scandal  among  the  number,  against  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  pointed  out  that  for  centuries,  under  former 
Sultans,  the  Armenians  had  been  faithful  subjects  of  the  Padi- 
shah ;  but  that  in  the  present  reign,  from  which  so  much  had 
been  expected,  ill-treatment  and  suspicion  had  exasperated  them, 
and  caused  them  to  deviate  from  the  right  path.  His  own  rights 
and  prerogatives  had  been  curtailed,  his  oft-repeated  complaints 
unheeded,  and  consequently  he  declined  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  what  had  occurred,  or  might  occur. 

On  July  28  a  serious  riot  occurred  in  the  Armenian  Cathe- 
dral at  Koum  Kapou,  near  Constantinople.  At  the  close  of 
divine  service  a  Bussian  Armenian  stood  up  on  a  chair,  and, 
addressing  the  Patriarch,  said  that,  as  it  was  Kourban  Bairam, 
when  the  religious  chiefs  of  the  several  communities  presented 
homage  to  the  Sultan,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Patriarch  to  lay 
plainly  before  his  Majesty  the  state  to  which  the  Armenian 
people  were  reduced.  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  written  state- 
ment of  their  wrongs,  and  was  beginning  to  read  it,  when 
Mgr.  Achikian  interrupted  him,  saying  that  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  opportune  to  choose  a  great  festival  for  making 
such  representations  to  the  Sultan,  but  that  he  would  bear  the 
matter  in  mind,  and  appeal  to  his  Majesty  on  the  earliest  fitting 
occasion. 

A  clamour  ensued,  and  the  Bussian  mounted  on  the  chair 
led  a  cry  that  the  Patriarch  should  head  a  procession  of  the 
whole  congregation  to  the  palace  and  demand  an  audience  of 
the  Sultan.  This  Mgr.  Achikian  refused  to  do,  whereupon  the 
Bussian  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  the  ball  passing  between  the 
Patriarch's  legs  and  through  the  skirts  of  his  robes  without 
wounding  him.  The  Patriarch  fled  to  the  sacristy,  and  thence 
made  his  way  into  the  Patriarchate,  but  the  mob  followed  him 
and  forced  him  into  a  carriage.  In  the  vehicle  he  fainted,  and 
a  number  of  his  friends  rescued  him  and  placed  him  in  a  Greek 
house,  where  he  remained  until  the  riot  was  over. 

Some  fighting  then  occurred  between  the  Patriarch's  enemies 
and  his  partisans.  When  first  the  police,  then  the  gendarmes, 
and  lastly  the  troops  appeared  upon  the  scene,  both  parties 
united  to  attack  the  troops,  which  they  did  so  vigorously  that 
the  commander  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  This  dispersed  the 
crowd,  and  enabled  the  police  to  arrest  many  ringleaders.  In  the 
conflict  the  Bussian  spokesman  and  one  other  Armenian  were 
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killed,  and  about  thirty  Armenians  wounded.  Three  soldiers 
were  also  killed,  and  about  sixty  wounded. 

After  this  sanguinary  scene  the  Armenian  Patriarch  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  stating  that  the  Armenian 
people  had  reached  a  pitch  of  exasperation  which  reduced  his 
ijijfluence  to  zero  and  precluded  him  from  exercising  any  autho- 
rity or,  consequently,  from  accepting  any  further  responsibility. 
A  court-martial  was  then  appointed  to  try  the  chief  rioters,  one 
of  whom  was  sentenced  to  death  and  eight  others  to  various 
periods  of  imprisonment  ;  and  a  commission  of  Armenian 
oflBcials  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  study  and  report  upon 
the  recent  developments  and  present  aspects  of  the  Armenian 
question.  The  commission  reported  that  no  disloyalty  exists 
among  the  Armenian  population  which  would  not  be  at  once 
removed  by  recognising  their  right  to  live,  giving  them  a  measure 
of  security  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  their  Mahometan  neighbours, 
and  depriving  malignant  fanatics  of  the  power  of  persecuting  the 
Armenian  race.  The  report  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Armenian  Patriarch,  whose  retirement  would  lead  to  national 
anarchy,  might  be  induced,  at  least  temporarily,  to  desist  from 
his  resolution  ;  but,  in  order  to  effect  this,  the  Sultan  must  him- 
self publicly  announce  the  adoption  of  administrative  reform, 
and  thus  enable  the  Patriarch  to  issue  a  circular  on  the  subject 
to  the  provincial  churches,  and  to  calm  the  excitement  which 
prevailed  in  the  popular  mind. 

Eepresentations  in  a  similar  sense  were  made  by  the  English 
and  Austrian  Ambassadors,  and  the  Turkish  Government  was 
in  great  perplexity,  especially  as  the  tendency  of  the  Armenian 
agitation  was  to  bring  on  a  Kurdish  question.  After  the  Peace 
of  Berlin  the  Porte  had  formed  an  Albanian  League  and  a  Kurd- 
ish League.  Soon  afterwards,  owing  to  the  Sultan's  aversion 
to  every  kind  of  association,  the  two  leagues  were  somewhat 
ungently  dispersed.  This  gave  as  much  offence  to  the  Kurds  as 
to  the  Albanians,  and  to  keep  the  former  in  any  sort  of  allegi- 
ance, the  Porte — or  rather  the  Palace  — had  to  humour  them  by 
giving  them  a  free  hand  as  regards  their  Armenian  neighbours, 
as  in  the  case  of  Moussa  Bey,  whom  the  Porte  was  afraid  to 
punish.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Porte  determined  to 
pursue  a  dilatory  policy.  Commission  after  commission  was 
appointed,  with  no  satisfactory  result,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  only  point  gained  towards  restoring  peace  in  Armenia  was 
the  withdrawal  by  the  Patriarch,  at  the  personal  request  of  the 
Sultan,  of  the  resignation  which  he  had  sent  him  in  August. 
At  the  same  time  an  "  address  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Ottoman  dynasty  and  government,"  strongly  condemning  the 
recent  agitation,  was  presented  by  all  the  leading  officials,  law- 
yers, merchants,  and  other  representative  members  of  the 
Armenian  community. 

Of  Greece  and  Montenegro  there  is  not  much  to  tell  for  the 
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year  1890.  Prince  Nicholas,  before  leaving  Gettinje  for  Cannea 
in  December,  addressed  the  following  corioos  speech  to  the  fight- 
ing men  of  Montenegro  : — 

**  You  are  heroes,  all  of  you,  but  you  will  not  work.  Oar 
country  would  be  as  rich  as  it  is  glorious  if  you  would  devote 
the  same  ardour  to  the  productive  works  of  peace  as  you  do  to 
the  destructive  labours  of  war.  I  waited  for  you  to  recogniBe 
yourselves  that  men  must  work,  but  as  I  have  waited  long  in 
vain,  I  now  direct  that  every  Montenegrin  soldier  who  lives 
where  vines  can  be  grown,  shall  plant  this  year  200  vines. 
Commanders  of  brigades  shall  plant  twenty,  commanders  of 
battalions  ten,  officers  of  lower  rank  five,  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  one  olive  tree  apiece ;  and  whoever  shall  volun- 
tarily plant  2,000  vines  this  year  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes  foit 
ten  years." 

The  ''  heroes,"  though  unwilling,  obeyed  the  command,  and 
the  official  Gazette  calculated  that  the  Fourth  Brigade  alone 
would  by  the  spring  of  1891  plant  800,000  vines  and  1,120  olive 
trees,  and  that  the  whole  army  would  enrich  Montenegro  with 
4,000,000  vines  and  20,000  olive  trees. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  in  Greece  in  October  was 
a  defeat  for  the  Government,  barely  one-third  of  the  seats 
having  been  secured  by  the  Government  candidates.  On  Oct.  28, 
M.  Tricoupis,  the  Premier,  placed  the  resignation  of  his  Ministry 
in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  charged  M.  Delyannis,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  with  the  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  The 
position  of  M.  Tricoupis  had  been  precarious  since  the  last  Cretan 
agitation  and  the  arrival  of  thousands  of  refugees  from  that 
island  in  Athens ;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  his  fall  seems  to 
have  been  the  issue  of  herats  to  the  Bulgarian  Bishops  in  Mace- 
donia, which  was  generally  regarded  as  an  almost  fatal  blow  to 
the  prospects  of  that  province  ever  becoming  part  of  the  Greek 
kingdom.  The  programme  of  the  new  Premier  turned  mainly  on 
electoral  reform.  When  the  Chamber  met  (Nov.  10),  the  King 
stated  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  that  the  new  Cabinet  was 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  returning  to  the  electoral  system 
based  upon  the  old  electoral  law.  It  would  spare  no  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  financial  position  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
enable  the  State  to  fulfil  all  its  obligations  and  preserve  a  balance 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  ;  and  the  organisation  of  the 
national  defences  would  seriously  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  which  would  also  take  steps  for  the  development 
of  municipal  institutions. 

Under  the  old  electoral  law  here  referred  to,  the  Chamber 
consisted  of  245  members,  which  number  was  reduced  by  the 
law  of  1886  to  150.  As  regards  foreign  affairs,  the  policy  of 
the  new  Cabinet  seemed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  its  predecessor. 
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I.  BELGIUM. 

Although  few  important  events  occurred  during  its  course,  the 
year  1890  was,  nevertheless,  marked  by  a  highly  interesting  and 
significative  symptom,  the  importance  of  which  may  shortly 
become  capital.  The  tendency  of  public  opinion  towards  a  great 
and  rapid  evolution  in  favour  of  the  revision  of  Article  47  of  the 
Constitution,  concerning  the  electoral  laws,  was  too  obvious  to  be 
ignored.  This  question  was  not  a  new  one,  having  for  several 
years  been  more  or  less  in  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party, 
of  which  the  Badical  fraction  was  the  foremost  in  demanding  this 
revision.  At  the  outset  it  met  with  the  almost  unanimous  hos- 
tility of  all  parties.  It  was,  in  fact,  this  very  question  that 
caused  the  deep  and  bitter  schism  of  the  Liberal  party,  which 
allowed  the  GathoUcs  to  upset  the  Liberal  Government,  and  to 
obtain  the  most  crushing  majority  ever  witnessed  in  Belgium* 
But,  in  face  of  all  obstacles,  and  notwithstanding  the  persistent 
opposition  of  the  moderate  Liberals,  the  Badicals,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  leader,  M.  Janson,  firmly  persevered  in  their 
ideas,  stirring  up  public  opinion  in  their  favour  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power.  The  result  was  that  the  movement  in  favour  of 
revision  made  rapid  progress,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
whole  of  the  Liberal  party,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  and,  what  was 
still  more  remarkable,  the  GathoHc  party  was  inclined  more  and 
more  in  the  same  sense,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  its 
leader,  M.  Woeste.  How  little  his  views  of  uncompromising 
resistance  were  shared  by  his  followers  was  shown  in  their 
repeated  revolts  from  his  hitherto  unquestioned  authority. 

This  rising  tendency  in  favour  of  the  revision  of  ttie  Con- 
stitution was  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  resolution  proposed  in 
the  Legislative  Chambers  by  M.  Janson,  supported  by  the  Catholiq 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Beernaert,  and  agreed  to  be  taken  into  con^r 
fiideration  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Various  reasons  were  put  forward  for  the  change  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  a  project  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  was  considered 
by  almost  everyone  as  a  dangerous  experiment.  It  became  at 
length  obvious  to  many  politicians  that  it  was  an  unjust  anomaly 
that  a  country  reckoning  above  6  millions  of  inhabitants  should 
only  number  188,000  persons  possessing  the  right  to  vote  (ok 
the  Legislative  Chambers,  and  that  the  countless  citizens  who 
were  deprived  of  this  right  supported  the  same  charges  as  the 
electors,  and  were  bound  by  the  same  duties  towards  the  country. 
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Other  minds,  less  guided  by  merely  theoretical  notions,  but  more 
timorous,  were  struck  by  the  imperious  necessity  of  giving  at 
least  some  satisfaction  to  the  calmly  but  firmly  expressed  demands 
of  the  working  classes,  especially  as  the  working-men's  party  had 
decided,  in  case  their  claims  should  not  be  speedily  recognised, 
to  organise  a  general  strike  throughout  the  country,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  might  spread  disaster  far  and  wide.  The 
working  classes,  moreover,  had  been  of  late  seriously  disciplined^ 
and  possessed  a  strong  organisation.  They  had  a  well-defined 
programme,  the  first  article  of  which  was  the  revision  of  the 
existing  electoral  laws  ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  full  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  power.  A  most  striking  proof  of  this  was  given 
on  the  occasion  of  the  important  strike  which  broke  out  in  the 
coaling  district  of  Charleroi  quite  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  in  which  almost  all  the  28,000  workmen  of  the  region  had 
joined.  On  this  occasion  the  workmen,  without  abandoning  for 
a  moment  a  perfectly  calm  and  legal  attitude,  at  length  gained  a 
complete  victory,  the  employers  having  been  obHged  to  accord  all 
their  demands,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  in  pre- 
sence of  their  own  imminent  ruin.  No  doubt  this  had  been  more 
an  economical  than  a  strictly  poHtical  strike ;  but,  nevertheless, 
when  the  workmen  assembled  at  Charleroi,  in  numbers  exceeding 
20,000  men,  to  celebrate  their  triumph,  they  unanimously 
adopted  the  cry  for  universal  sufirage.  Moreover,  these  same 
claims  were  brought  to  light  in  a  still  more  imposing  manner  ^ 
few  weeks  later  at  Brussels,  where  over  50,000  workmen,  belong- 
ing to  all  branches  of  industry  and  coming  from  every  paxt  of  the 
country,  assembled,  and  demanded,  with  all  the  calm  that  the 
knowledge  of  their  power  gave  them,  an  extension  of  electoral 
rights. 

The  question  had  thus  been  clearly  placed  before  the  country, 
and  the  Chambers,  by  unanimously  taking  into  consideration  M*. 
Janson's  proposition,  proved  that  they  considered  the  question 
deserving  of  being  seriously  discussed.  The  revision  of  Article  47 
of  the  Constitution  was  regarded  as  inevitable,  but  no  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  right  of  voting 
should  be  conceded,  whether  by  simply  allowing  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  electoral  qualification,  or  by  granting  the  fran- 
chise to  all  those  able  to  read  and  write,  or,  lastly,  by  recognising 
the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  as  demanded  by  the  whole  of 
the  working  classes,  the  majority  of  the  Liberals,  and  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Catholic  party.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  actual  solution  given  to  the  question,  the  important  and 
interesting  fact  is  that  this  reform,  so  long  rejected,  was  at  last 
accepted  as  an  imperious  necessity  by  everyone,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  a  most  decided  progress  marked  the  political 
history  of  the  year. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  struggle  between  the  Catholic  and 
Liberal  parties  was  pursued  with  as  much  violence  as  in  pre^-^ 
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vioas  years,  with  alternations  of  electoral  victories  and  defeats. 
We  should,  however,  notice,  as  being  yet  more  marked  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  the  complete  and  definitive  reconciliation  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  had  been  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  union  of  all  the  Liberals  at  Brussels  had 
carried  in  1889  the  election  of  the  Badical  leader,  M.  Janson. 
This  year,  at  another  bye-election,  M.  Graun,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  moderate  Liberal  party  and  a  former 
Minister  of  Finance,  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  1,611  against 
his  Catholic  competitor. 

The  elections  that  took  place  in  June  for  the  renewal  of  half 
the  Legislative  Chambers  did  not  bring  about  a  very  serious 
change  in  the  respective  position  of  parties,  although,  on  the 
whole,  the  Liberals  diminished  by  a  few  seats  the  Catholic 
majority.  They  sustained,  moreover,  a  serious  defeat  at  Ghent, 
where  they  had  endeavoured  to  throw  over  the  Conservative  Ust, 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  necessitated  a  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers. 

These  elections,  however,  presented  from  another  point  of 
view  a  very  serious  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  revealed  with 
more  inteoBity  than  previously  a  rather  alarming  symptom- 
that  the  already  existing  difference  in  point  of  race  and  language 
between  the  Flemish  and  Walloon  districts  was  also  growing 
evident  on  the  electoral  ground.  The  Flemish  provinces  no 
longer  returned  a  single  Liberal  representative  in  the  Chambers, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  movement,  but  hostile  to 
the  CathoUcs,  was  noticeable  in  the  Walloon  provinces,  where, 
however,  a  few  Conservatives  still  held  their  seats;  but  the 
moment  seems  approaching  when  the  Walloon  districts  will  be 
entirely  represented  by  Liberals  opposed  to  an  entire  Clerical 
representation  of  the  Flemish  provinces.  This  situation  might 
at  any  moment  prove  a  real  national  danger,  revealing  an 
antagonism  of  races,  and  undermining  Belgian  unity. 

If  the  legislative  elections  did  not  bring  about  any  marked 
change  in  the  relative  forces  of  both  parties,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  communal  elections  which  took  place  in  October,  the 
predominant  character  of  which  was  in  favour  of  the  Liberals, 
and  the  general  result  was  the  overthrow  of  numerous  Catholic 
communal  councils,  whilst  almost  everywhere  the  existing 
Liberal  administrations  were  maintained.  The  main  cause  of 
this  victory  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  all  who  enjoyed  the 
franchise  by  educational  capacity,  a  privilege  granted  by  the 
preceding  Liberal  ministry,  feelmg  their  rights  threatened  by 
M.  de  Volder's  project  of  law  (referred  to  last  year),  wished  to 
protest  against  it.  The  result  of  these  communal  elections 
was  that,  in  consequence  of  the  undisguised  hostility  it  met  with 
throughout  the  whole  country,  M.  de  Volder's  Bill,  having  become 
entirely  inapplicable,  was  consequently  withdrawn,  and  its 
author,  who  held  the  combined  portfolios  of  the  Interior  and 
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Public  Instruction,  was  forced  to  retire,  his  place  being  taken  by 
M.  Melot,  the  Clerical  representative  for  Namur. 

On  the  important  but  much- vexed  question  of  military  affairs 
no  progress  has  to  be  recorded.  The  Government  categoricaJlj 
refused  to  introduce  in  the  law  the  principle  of  personal  ser- 
vice, although  evidence  was  forthcoming  that  this  system  met 
with  general  favour  from  the  Liberal  party  and  the  working 
classes,  and  was  supported  by  the  unanimously  favourable 
opinion  of  all  competent  authorities.  One  of  the  ablest  Belgian 
officers,  Lieut.-General  Yander  Smissen,  seized  the  first  available 
pretext  to  express  openly  and  loudly  his  formal  disapprobation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Pontus,  on  the 
question  of  personal  service,  and  for  this  freedom  of  speech  he 
was  promptly  dismissed.  This  was  in  all  ways  a  great  loss  for  the 
Belgian  army,  not  only  on  account  of  his  former  services,  but  of 
those  which  the  country  expected  of  him,  and  with  this  view  he 
had  been  maintained  on  the  active  list  by  the  Government 
beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  law. 

II.    THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  long- foreseen  death  of  King  William  III.,  which  took 
place  on  Nov.  23,  was  the  most  important  event  in  the  political 
history  of  Holland  during  the  year.  For  some  time  past  the 
Sovereign's  state  of  health  had  given  rise  to  the  greatest  anxiety, 
and  in  April  1889,  in  prevision  of  the  apparently  imminent 
decease  of  the  King,  a  regency  had  been  established  both  in 
Holland  and  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxembourg.  This  regency 
was,  however,  but  a  temporary  one ;  for  after  a  short  interval 
the  King's  vigorous  constitution  enabled  him  to  resume  his  pre- 
rogative. On  this  occasion  the  States-General  had  unanimously 
passed  a  law  by  which  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  settled 
on  the  Princess  Wilhelmina,  and  the  regency,  during  the 
Princess's  minority,  confided  to  Queen  Emma.  This  year,  when 
the  King's  health  again  began  seriously  to  fail,  the  assembled 
Chambers,  by  109  against  5  votes,  again  decided  on  a  temporary 
regency.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Mackay,  who  described  this  choice  as  equally  in 
harmony  with  the  desire  of  the  nation  and  the  interest  of  the 
country,  the  Chambers  unanimously  chose  Queen  Emma  as 
temporary  regent  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  Eong's  dis- 
ability. On  the  death  of  the  King,  the  regency  thus  created 
became  definitive,  and  Queen  Emma  solemnly  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  young  Queen  Wilhelmina  before  the  States- 
General.  Although  the  public  mind  had  for  a  considerable  time 
been  fully  prepared  for  the  event,  the  King's  death  nevertheless 
evoked  a  real  national  sorrow,  for  during  his  reign  of  forty-one 
years  William  UI.  had  conquered  the  love  and  affection  of  his 
people.    With  him,  moreover,  disappeared  the  last  male  deseeii- 
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dant  of  the  branch  of  Orange  of  the  house  of  Nassaa,  which  had 
thrown  a  lustre  upon  the  history  of  the  Netherlands. 

Independent  of  this  crucial  trial,  the  course  of  pohtical  events 
in  Holland  was  not  without  importajice.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  a  ministerial  crisis  of  no  small  gravity  occurred,  which  ulti- 
mately involved  the  resignation  of  M.  Eeuchenius,  the  Minister 
of  the  Colonies.  This  immediately  arose  out  of  the  refusal,  by 
the  first  Chamber  of  the  States-General,  to  vote  the  colonial 
budget,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  causes  of  offence  which 
were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Minister.  Amongst  them  was  the 
nomination  to  the  Governorship  of  Surinam  of  M.  de  Savornin 
Lohman,  whose  ultra-Protestant  and,  indeed,  almost  fanatical 
principles  were  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to  a  large  number 
of  representatives.  An  incident  that  shortly  after  occurred  at 
Surinam  proved  that  the  Minister's  choice  had  not  been  alto- 
gether a  happy  one ;  a  certain  number  of  natives  who  refused  to 
pay  their  personal  taxes  rebelled  against  the  landowners  on 
whom  devolved  the  duty  of  collecting  these  taxes.  The  Colonial 
Council  applied  to  the  Governor  to  ascertain  what  measures 
should  be  taken  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  law.  M.  Lohman 
not  only  refused  to  give  any  indication  of  the  Government  policy, 
but  by  his  tone  and  manner  greatly  irritated  the  representative 
body  which  had  sought  his  aid  and  advice.  This  incident  led  to 
a  spirited  interpellation  in  the  Dutch  Chambers,  where  the 
evasiveness  of  the  Minister  decided  the  members  to  refuse  the 
vote  of  his  budget.  This  was,  however,  but  a  pretext,  and  if  the 
fall  of  M.  Eeuchenius  was  partly  due  to  his  failure  in  the  admin- 
istration of  colonial  affairs,  it  was  stiU  more  referable  to  the 
reUgious  fanaticism  of  the  only  representative  in  the  Dutch 
Ministry  of  the  extreme  left  of  the  ultra-Protestant  party,  whose 
policy,  if  adopted,  threatened  to  become  fatal  to  Dutch  domina- 
tion in  the  Indies  over  several  millions  of  Mahometans. 

The  withdrawal  of  M.  Keuchenius  did  not,  however,  bring 
about  anything  more  than  a  change  of  persons ;  for  the  Govern- 
ment, which  stood  in  absolute  need  of  the  support  of  the  Calvinist 
party,  was  obliged  to  choose  a  new  Minister  from  that  section. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  M.  de  Savomin  Lohman,  father  of  the 
Governor  of  Surinam,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  ultra- 
Protestant  party,  whose  fanaticism  was  fully  equal  to  that 
of  M.  Eeuchenius.  In  the  hope,  however,  of  avoiding  a  renewal 
of  the  previous  agitation,  he  did  not  succeed  to  M.  Eeuchenius 
as  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  but  entered  the  Cabinet  as  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  whilst  M.  Mackay  undertook  the  Colonial  port- 
folio in  exchange. 

The  nomination  of  M.  Lohman  was  unquestionably  a  con- 
cession to  the  Calvinist  party,  which  on  its  part  was  pre- 
pared to  bring  valuable  support  to  the  Government.  Accord* 
'ingly  it  was  received  with  less  favour  by  the  Liberal  Party,  espe- 
cially as  the  new  law  on  primary  instruction  voted  the  previoui 
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year  had  not  yet  been  put  in  force.  The  Liberals,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  had  powerfully  contributed  towards  the  adoption  of 
this  law,  although  unsatisfactory  to  them,  in  the  hope  of  putting 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  protracted  misunderstandings  arising  out 
of  the  constantly  recurring  scholastic  question.  They  antici- 
pated, too,  that  the  new  law  would  be  applied  with  wise  mode- 
ration by  M.  Mackay,  and  on  the  changes  in  the  Cabinet  they 
greatly  feared  that  M.  Lohman  would  bring  to  this  question,  as  to- 
all  others,  the  test  of  his  own  strongly-defined  views.  These  fears, 
however,  proved  to  be  groundless ;  for,  in  answer  to  an  interpel- 
lation, M.  Lohman  announced  his  firm  intention  to  apply  the 
new  law  on  primary  instruction  in  a  broad  spirit  of  conciliation. 
At  the  same  time  M.  Mackay,  reversing  the  poUcy  of  his  prede- 
cessor, announced  his  intention  not  to  interfere  with  reUgious 
liberty  in  the  Indies,  and  to  maintain  freedom  of  conscience  for 
the  Mahometans. 

The  irritable  and  unbending  temper  of  the  new  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  however,  brought  on,  a  few  days  after  his  nomina- 
tion, a  serious  conflict  with  the  oflBcers  of  the  Civic  Guard  of 
Rotterdam,  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  addressed  to  the 
Minister  that  favouritism  determined  promotions  in  their  body^ 
The  Minister  answered  in  so  unconciliatory  a  tone  that  the  whole 
body  of  officers  at  once  resigned  their  posts,  and  a  few  days  later 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Amsterdam  of  the  officers  of  the  Civic 
Guard  throughout  the  country,  to  decide  upon  a  common  course 
of  action  in  view  of  the  attitude  and  form  adopted  by  the 
Minister. 

The  long-standing  question  of  military  reform  received  na 
decisive  solution  during  the  year,  although  at  the  close  of  the 
session  in  July,  the  Government  laid  before  the  States-General 
a  Bill  proposing  the  adoption  of  personal  military  service,  except 
in  the  case  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  might  be  substituted 
to  serve  instead  of  his  brother.  The  duration  of  the  service  was 
fixed  at  six  years  for  the  navy,  and  eight  years  for  the  territorial 
army ;  after  which  the  men  of  both  categories  would  belong  for 
five  years  to  the  reserve.  Under  this  arrangement  the  army 
would  number  in  time  of  war  110,000  men,  and  the  navy  8,100. 
The  annual  contingent  was  fixed  at  600  men  for  the  navy,  and 
at  15,700  for  the  army.  Privileges  were  granted  to  students  in 
theology  and  ecclesiastics  ;  and  the  annual  increase  of  expenses 
resulting  from  the  proposed  reform  would  be  1,322,000  florins. 
The  project  was  not  favourably  received  by  the  organs  of  the 
Catholic  and  anti-revolutionary  parties ;  and  the  Government 
had  invited  no  discussion  upon  it  in  the  Chambers  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  situation  at  Atchin  was  once  again  troubled  by  a  new 
and  serious  revolt,  which  was  only  suppressed  after  several 
bloody  encounters,  which  entailed  severe  losses  on  the  Datcii 
troops. 
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A  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  the  Netherlands 
and  France,  relative  to  a  question  of  boundaries  between 
Surinam  and  French  Guiana,  both  Governments  decided  to 
submit  the  case  to  arbitration.  The  Emperor  of  Bussia  was 
chosen,  with  unlimited  powers,  as  arbitrator ;  but  having  ac- 
cepted, after  long  hesitation,  he  ultimately  declined  the  task^ 
soon  after  the  King's  death. 

Similarly  another  question  of  boundaries  arose  as  to  the 
frontiers  of  East  Borneo,  and  those  of  the  territories  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  but  it  was  hoped  that  an  amic- 
able settlement  would  in  this  case  promptly  be  arranged  without 
reference  to  arbitration. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  still  more  perhaps  than 
in  Holland,  the  death  of  King  William  III.  brought  about  impor- 
tant changes  by  putting  an  end  to  the  personal  union  existing 
between  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  and  the  Grand  Duchy.  The 
Crown  of  the  former  was  by  right  transmissible  to  females,  but 
the  latter,  ruled  by  Salic  law,  passed  definitively  into  the  hands- 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  whilst  the  indepen- 
dence and  neutrality  of  the  Grand  Duchy  continued  to  be  guar- 
anteed by  the  formal  agreement  among  the  great  Powers. 

As  was  the  case  the  previous  year,  the  Grand  Duke  Adolf 
of  Nassau  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  a  temporary  regency 
during  the  King  of  Holland's  illness,  and  after  his  death  was  de-^ 
finitively  proclaimed  sovereign  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  He  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by  the  whole  population^ 
convinced  that  the  new  sovereign  was  decided  to  follow  the  political 
line  of  conduct  of  King  William  III.,  and  would  preserve  equally 
friendly  relations  with  France  and  Germany,  a  question  of  vital 
interest  for  the  Grand  Duchy. 

III.  SWITZERLAND. 

The  most  interesting  event  of  the  year  was  a  most  unex- 
pected revolution  that  broke  out  suddenly  (Sept.  11)  in  the 
canton  of  Ticino,  and  more  especially  at  Bellinzona,  the  chief 
town  of  the  canton.  This  revolution,  brought  about  by  the 
Badical  party  against  the  Conservative  Government,  originated 
in  the  alleged  refusal  of  the  Council  of  State  to  allow  the  people 
to  elect  a  Constituent  Assembly  to  revise  the  Cantonal  Constitu- 
tion, especially  on  the  points  concerning  the  electoral  laws.  By 
a  coup  de  main,  the  Liberals  violently  took  possession  of  the- 
arsenal  and  of  the  palace  of  the  Government,  created  a  temporary 
Liberal  Government,  and  imprisoned  several  Conservative  Coun- 
cillors  of  State,  one  of  whom,  M.  Bossi,  was  unfortunately  killed 
by  a  pistol  shot. 

As  soon  as  these  deplorable  facts  were  known,  the  Federal 
Council  hurriedly  assembled  at  Berne,  and  immediately  dis- 
patched to  BeUinzona  a  special  commissary.  Colonel  Kuenzli^ 
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with  two  battalions  of  infantry.  His  instructions  were  to  annul 
the  decrees  of  the  temporary  government,  which  had  fixed  the 
date  for  a  popular  vote  recognising  the  new  state  of  things  and 
impeaching  the  former  Ministry.  Contrary  to  what  had  been 
feared  in  view  of  the  general  excitement  of  the  whole  canton,  the 
arrival  of  the  Federal  troops  was  not  followed  by  a  collision. 
Calm  and  relative  peace  ensued,  which  enabled  Col.  Euenzli  to 
announce  that  the  proposition  of  revision  of  the  Constitution 
should  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  on  Oct.  6  ;  he,  more- 
over, ordered  the  immediate  release  of  the  imprisoned  Councillors 
of  State. 

The  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  vote  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Eadicals  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Conserva- 
tives, indignant  at  the  murder  of  M.  Eossi,  insisted,  before  any- 
thing else,  on  the  reinstatement  of  the  overthrown  Government, 
having  at  its  head  M.  Eespini.  The  latter  solemnly  declared 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  hindering  the  popular  vote,  nor  of 
avoiding  the  responsibiUty  of  the  petitions  made  with  that  object 
in  view,  although  a  large  number  of  the  signatures  to  this  docu- 
ment were  fictitious.  With  the  object  of  putting  an  end  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  the  Federal 
Oouncil  summoned  to  Berne  the  most  influential  leaders  of  both 
parties  of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  hoping  to  obtain  peace  by  an 
amicable  arrangement  between  them.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
and  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Federal  Council,  the 
former  overthrown  Government  had  been  reconstituted  by  the 
Conservatives  and  had  issued  various  administrative  orders, 
thereby  greatly  incensing  the  Liberals.  In  anticipation,  there- 
fore, of  further  disturbances  at  the  time  of  the  elections.  Col. 
Euenzli  called  for  more  troops,  and  at  one  time  there  were  no 
less  than  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  quartered 
in  the  canton.  These  measures  of  prudence  proved  efficacious, 
and,  apart  from  some  slight  and  unimportant  squabbles,  all  went 
off  in  the  greatest  calm. 

The  Federal  Assembly  on  its  meeting  fully  endorsed  all  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  decided  to  do  what 
was  necessary  in  order  that  the  canton  of  Ticino  should  be,  as 
soon  as  possible,  possessed  of  a  Constitution  which  would  give  all 
necessary  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  public 
order.  But  for  the  moment,  and  contrary  to  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  Conservatives,  the  Federal  authorities  informed 
Col.  Euenzli  that  it  was  impossible,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, to  reinstate  the  Conservative  Government,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  always  considered  the  overthrown  Government 
as  the  regular  one,  and  that  they  were  decided  to  reinstate  it,  as 
soon  as  all  the  obstacles  should  have  disappeared.  They  farther 
declared  that,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  elections,  they 
would  immediately  reinstaJ  the  former  Government,  unless  cer- 
tain events  that  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  should  happen. 
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These  decisions  of  the  Federal  Council,  when  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Assembly,  were  approved  by  97  against  86. 

Thanks  to  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  Col.  Euenzli,  the 
vote  on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  went  off 
in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  the  result  was  that,  whereas 
11,724  voted  against  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  11,928 
voted  in  favour  of  it,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Radicals  had  only 
a  majority  of  about  200. 

At  the  subsequent  elections  for  the  renewal  of  the  National 
Councils  (Oct.  26),  the  result  was,  however,  altogether  different. 
The  canton  of  Ticino  had  hitherto  been  divided  into  two  electoral 
districts.  In  the  southern  smaller  one,  the  Badicals  defeated 
their  adversaries  by  about  1,000,  but  in  the  northern,  and  larger, 
the  Conservatives  had  a  majority  of  2,200,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Conservatives  were  able  to  claim  a  majority  of  1,200  votes. 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Council,  in  conformity  to  its  promise, 
had  reinstalled  the  Conservative  Government,  and  this  without 
rioting,  or  even  protestation,  on  the  part  of  the  Radicals.. 
This  might  in  a  great  measure  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  day  before  its  reinstallation,  M.  Bespini  had  announced 
that,  to  ensure  peace,  he  would  resign  his  post  as  President  of 
the  National  Council  at  its  first  meeting.  On  the  same  occasion 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  proposed  a  revision  of  the 
electoral  law,  which  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  com- 
mission composed  of  five  Conservatives  and  four  Badicals.  The 
reconciliation  between  the  two  parties  was  thus  achieved,  and  so 
ended,  with  no  more  loss  of  blood  than  that  of  the  unfortunate 
M.  Bossi,  an  incident  that  was  at  first  compared  to  the  outbreak 
of  a  civil  war. 

The  essential  points  of  the  proposed  revision  were  that  the 
canton  should  henceforth  be  divided  into  seventeen  electoral 
districts,  and  that  the  number  of  representatives  should  be 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  electors.  Pending  the  general 
election  which  was  to  take  place  early  in  the  New  Year,  the 
National  Council  set  up  a  temporary  Government,  composed  of 
three  Conservatives  and  two  Badicals. 

The  murderer  of  M.  Bossi,  named  Castioni,  after  his  crime, 
had  fled  to  England,  whence  his  extradition  had  been  demanded  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  but  was  refused  by  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  after  a  long  argument.  This  decision,  however,  aroused 
no  expression  of  ill-will  or  surprise,  the  Swiss  jurists  agreeing 
that  it  was  in  accordance  not  only  with  the  Treaty  of  Extradition 
of  1870,  but  also  with  the  principles  that  the  Federal  Council 
had  itself  upheld  relative  to  the  right  of  asylum. 

The  elections  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  in 
the  other  cantons  on  the  whole  left  parties  in  their  respective 
positions,  except  those  for  the  Grand  Council  of  the  canton  of 
Geneva,  where  fifty-one  Conservative  Democrats,  forty-four 
Badicals,  two  Dissidents,  and  one  Independent  were  returned. 
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the  majority  thiiH  i>assing  from  the  hands  of  the  Radicals  to 
those  of  the  ConstTvatives. 

Apart  from  these  purely  domestic  questions,  the  most  iii- 
terestinj:  vwni  of  tht»  year  related  to  an  incident  that  had 
marked  the  course  of  1K8(>.  It  will  be  rememlnred  that,  as  a 
conclusion  to  the  Wohlj^emiith  affair,  Germany  had  denounce<] 
the  Treaty  of  Establishment  of  1870.  This  treaty  became  the 
object  of  fresh  nej^otiations,  and  Germany  having;  consented  to 
abandon  certain  exa^^'trated  conditions  concerning  the  law  of 
denunciation,  a  new  trtaty  was  si^ncnl  and  unanimously  voted 
by  the  German  CliamlM  rs,  by  which  it  was  recof^is^  as  a 
proof  of  the  frirndly  relations  Iwtwwn  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
This  was  rej::arde<l  as  a  haj)py  termination  of  an  incident  that 
threatened  at  a  certain  moment  to  imjK'ril  tht*  neutrality  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation. 

Thr  Austro-Swiss  Treaty  of  E\traditir>n  (althourrh  concluded 
on  Nov.  17,  1HHH\  however,  was  not  ratified,  the  Swiss  Chamb<Ts 
considerin<]j  that  exaj;<^erate*l  concessions  had  l>een  made  to 
Austria  on  the  subjcvt  of  the  extradition  of  |M»litioal  criminals. 
A  mfHlified  pn»|)osal  was  laid  Ufore  the  (hanilMTH  admitting; 
extnulition  aj)plicabh*  only  in  rases  where  tin*  otTt'Uce  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  crime  aj^ain-^t  common  law  :  but  even  then  it  was 
formally  stipulated  that  any  individual  ^iven  up  to  the  Austrian 
authorities  und*r  these  eon«litions  shr)uld  nr»t  be  jirosecuted  for 
political  crinn  s.  nor  more  severely  punished  f(»r  hi^  overt  act  on 
account  of  its  |M>litieal  i*aus«*. 

In  aceordance  with  the  resolution  taken  in  the  previous  year 
not  to  allow  the  anarchists,  under  eover  of  the  ri«;ht  of  asylum, 
to  conspire  openly  on  Swiss  territory  a«:ainst  their  res|>ective 
Governments,  the  Fed«ral  Council  forbad*-  the  entrance  into 
Switzerlaixl  of  a  Nihilist  journal  publishttl  in  London  under  the 
title  of  77ir  !>rmnrrat  atnl  .Vm  //i//x/. 

The  lonp:  |>4*ndinj:  Italo-Swiss  «jUestion  concerning  the  frontier 
police  and  Hmuj;;;lers  on  the  }M»nler<  of  the  canton  of  Ticino 
remained  unwttled,  the  Federal  Conn<il  considerinjx  the  claims 
of  the  Italian  (lovernment  « xa^r^erated.  *s|K»cially  with  rejjard  to 
the  clauw»s  by  which  Italy  claimed  the  ri;:ht  of  pursuing?  and 
arresting;  smup^lers  on  Swi^s  territ'»ry  :  but  inueh  of  the  ill- 
fc^Iinj:  whicli  had  ari^«  ii  !»•  tw«en  the  t^^<»  cfHn)trie<  subsided. 

IV.  SIWIN' 

A  violent  dvna^tic  crisis,  brouj^ht  al»out  bv  th*  illness  of  the 
younj:  Kin^,  two  Mini**terial  crises  re>nltin<;  in  a  complete  chanf^ 
of  Government  and  a  fri;:htful  « pidemic :  8uch  U  a  brief  rinnrnf 
of  the  troubles  throujjh  which  Spain  passed  durinp  the  year. 
From  all  these,  however,  she  isstied  witjiout  s<riou«  disaster  or 
tragic  exploeion. 

The  year  opt  ned  with  tb*-  perion^  illnes*^  of  tbn  little  King, 
who  for  several  days  hung  U*w.  en  lif.*  and  death.     The  Ministem 
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were  permanently  in  attendance  in  his  bed-chaml)er,  and  through- 
out the  country  the  churches  resounded  with  prayers  for  the  Boyal 
child's  recovery.  In  the  midst  of  this  anxiety  a  Ministerial  crisis 
arose.  The  Admiral  Areas,  with  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, had  retired  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  and,  after  a 
short  delay,  Seflor  Sa^nsta  found  himself  obliged  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Regent  the  resignation  of  the  entire  Cabinet.  The 
Regent,  in  the  intervals  which  she  could  snatch  from  the  l>ed-side 
of  her  child,  found  herself  beset  by  conflicting  counsels.  The 
Befior  Canovas  del  Castillo  dissuaded  her  earnestly  from  the  idea 
of  a  provisional  Cabinet.  For  his  own  part  he  was  little  anxious 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  affairs  as  long  as  the  question  of 
universal  suffrage  remained  in  al>eyance,  but  he  was  nevertheless 
r(»adv  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  on  condition  that 
Bet\or  Sagasta  consented  to  assist  the  passing  of  the  Budget. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Sejior  Alonzo  Martinez,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
^larquis  del  Habana,  urged  the  Queen  to  recall  Senor  Sagasta. 
They  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  solution  which  might  arouse 
■the  suspicion  that  the  object  of  the  crisis  had  l)een  solely  to 
avoid  the  vote  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage.  This  advice  was 
accepted,  and  all  immediate  danger  of  the  King's  health  having 
passed,  the  Regent  charged  (Jan.  20)  Seiior  Sagasta  to  reconstruct 
his  ifinistry,  of  which  Senor  Puycerver  and  Due  de  Veragua  were 
the  chief  members. 

At  starting  everything  went  well.  An  interpellation  by  the 
Republican  Deputy  Labra,  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Portu- 
gal, pive  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Vega  de  Armigo, 
the  occasion  to  express  the  sympathetic  feeling  of  Spain  for  both 
Portugal  and  Great  Britain.  Don  Emilio  Castelar,  the  leader  of 
Possibilist  Republicans,  congratulated  the  Queen  on  the  recovery 
of  Alfonso  XIII,  "doubly  King,"  said  he,  "by  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  l)y  a  miracle  of  Providence."  This  was  followed  by 
an  imposing  manifestation  at  the  Palace  on  the  occasion  of  the 
(^)ueen's  first  n*cei)ti()n,  at  which  upwards  of  three  thousand 
|MTR»ns,  reprewnting  all  shades  of  i)olitical  opinion,  were  present. 
The  C'haml>er,  moreover,  voted  an  amnesty  (Feb.  8)  for  all 
electoral  misdeeds,  and  in  the  following  month  a  similar  favour 
was  shown  to  the  press. 

The  death  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  followed  by  that  of 
Cteneral  Salamanca,  weakened  the  military  party,  but  the 
Ministry  was  obliged  to  hold  back  some  of  its  more  impatient 
su[)porterH.  Salmeron,  for  instance,  demanded  (March  1)  the 
federation  of  Rimin  and  Portugal.  Senator  A.  de  Marcuarto 
called  for  a  vote  in  favour  of  international  arbitration  on  the 
suppression  of  wars  for  all  international  disputes  not  touching 
upon  the  independence  and  government  of  the  State.  This  phil- 
anthrc^pic  proposal  called  forth  a  protestation  from  the  military 
element.    A  senator.  General  Luis  Daban,  addressed  (March  28) 
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a  manifesto  to  his  military  coUeagaes,  complaining  of  the  aggres* 
rive  haste  which  seemed  to  mark  every  proposal  which,  individa- 
ally  or  collectively,  affected  the  army.  This  incident  aroused  in 
some  minds  the  prospect  of  a  commencement  of  a  pronmicia* 
miento.  The  Minister  of  War  sentenced  the  general  to  two  months' 
arrest,  and  asked  the  Senate  to  suspend  his  Parliamentary  im- 
munity. This  was  voted  by  ninety-one  votes  to  thirty-seven, 
although  the  generals  and  senators,  Gassola,  Primarivera,  and 
Martinez  Campos,  maintained  that  their  comrade  had  written  as 
a  senator  and  not  as  an  oflScer.  General  Salcedo  published  in  El 
Pais  a  reply  to  General  Daban,  declaring  that  it  was  necessary  to 
restore  to  the  army  its  former  predominance,  and  to  give  to  a 
general  the  presidency  of  the  Senate.  Sefior  Sagasta  replied  to 
this  attack  by  placing  General  Salcedo  under  arrest.  This 
action,  however,  served  primarily  to  embitter  the  debates. 
General  Daban  challenged  (April  11)  the  President  of  the  Council 
for  having  smiled  during  one  of  his  speeches.  Sefior  Sagasta,  in 
reply,  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  renewal  of  a  tone  which  for- 
merly had  thrown  so  much  discredit  upon  Spanish  affairs,  and 
he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  proverbial  reputation  for  insubor* 
dination  which  Spanish  generals  had  given  rise  to  in  foreign 
countries.  Thereupon  the  fiery  General  Cassola  declared  that  if 
the  press  of  other  countries  spoke  disrespectfully  of  Spanish 
generals,  it  was  because  it  had  been  subsidised  to  do  so  by  the 
Queen's  Government.  General  Daban  was  finally  sent  to  the 
fortress  of  AUcante  to  undergo  his  sentence,  and  General 
Bourbon  y  Casteloi,  for  having  published  an  attack  on  the 
Government  in  the  Movimento  Catolico,  was  placed  on  half-pay. 

Meanwhile  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  brought  to  a  close 
(March  27)  the  debate  on  the  Bill  establishing  universal  suffrage, 
and  was  discussing  the  Budget.  For  a  while  economical  ques- 
tions occupied  attention.  The  workmen's  May-day  manifesta- 
tion at  one  moment  threatened  to  have  serious  results.  At 
Valencia  the  Marquis  de  Clerralbo,  the  leader  of  the  Carlist  party 
in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  had  been  in  serious  danger  from  the 
Bepublicans,  during  a  riot  in  which  it  had  been  necessary  to 
call  out  the  troops  to  protect  a  Jesuit  convent.  A  meeting  of 
anarchists  in  the  same  city  had  a  short  time  before  called  forth 
a  Note  from  the  Eussian  Minister,  Prince  Gortchakoff,  com- 
plaining of  the  offensive  language  towards  his  sovereign  used  by 
the  speaker  on  that  occasion. 

The  programme  of  the  workmen's  party  in  Spain  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Sefior  Cuartero.  It  demanded  (1)  the  fixing  of  a 
working  day  of  eight  hours ;  (2)  the  creation  in  every  muni- 
cipality of  a  protective  commission  for  workmen  ;  (3)  the  free 
transport  by  rail  of  workmen  travelling  in  search  of  work; 
(4)  the  daily  publication  in  the  Gaceta  of  the  rate  of  wages  in 
each  province. 

The  authorities  displayed  the  greatest  vigilance  in  order  to 
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ooanteraet  the  preparations  made  by  the  organisers  of  the 
manifestation.  At  Malaga,  Saragossa,  and  Valencia,  the  work- 
men stopped  all  work  for  several  days.  At  Barcelona  the  assem- 
blage assumed  so  serious  a  character  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege ;  but  beyond  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
here  and  there  everything  passed  off  quietly. 

In  the  Basque  Provinces  the  consequences  of  the  demonstra- 
tion were  more  serious.  This  former  stronghold  of  the  Garlist 
power  had  been  revolutionised  by  a  mining  and  industrial  popu- 
lation. A  body  of  200  strikers  organised  m  the  canton  of  Bilbao 
marched  through  the  various  centres  of  industry  caUing  upon  the 
men  to  strike  ;  the  Government  replied  by  declaring  the  state  of 
siege,  and  this  display  of  strength  was  so  successful  that  at  the 
end  of  a  few  weeks  (May  26)  civil  government  was  re-estabUshed 
at  Bilbao  and  Barcelona. 

The  debate  on  the  Budget  revealed  a  serious  schism  in  the 
Liberal  majority.  Sefior  Moret,  the  President  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  accused  the  Minister  of  Finance  of  having  shown  a 
fictitious  equilibrium.  The  deficit  had  been  placed  at  14  millions 
of  pesetas,  and  each  Parliamentary  group  suggested  ingenious 
methods  for  covering  it.  Sehor  Azearate,  a  Republican,  de- 
manded the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  personal  property,  and  upon 
the  Queen  Regent's  Civil  List.  The  latter  proposal  was  in- 
dignantly rejected,  but  the  Protectionist  Deputies  took  up  the 
former  suggestion,  substituting  for  it  a  5  per  cent,  tax  upon 
the  income  derived  from  personal  securities.  A  coalition  was  at 
once  formed  ;  the  dissident  Protectionists  of  the  Liberal  party,  led 
by  Senor  Gamazo,  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Conserva- 
tives. Senor  Moret  and  the  majority  of  the  Budget  Committee 
thereupon  attempted  to  extract  financial  concessions  from  Sefior 
Sagasta.  On  the  plea  of  establishing  an  understanding  between 
these  two  groups,  they  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to 
establish  an  income  tax,  to  revise  the  customs  tariffs,  and  to 
denounce  existing  treaties  of  commerce. 

The  first  step  was  an  amendment  presented  by  the  Protec- 
tionists on  the  last-named  point,  but  their  demand  to  terminate 
existing  treaties  of  commerce  was  negatived  by  147  to  91  votes; 
thereupon  Seiior  Gamazo  intervened  with  a  resolution  inviting 
the  Government  to  revise  the  customs  tariff  in  the  national 
interest.  The  Prime  Minister  accepted  this  amendment,  in  order, 
as  lie  said,  to  re-unite  the  various  groups  of  Liberals.  In  vain 
Senor  Canovas  protested  that  it  was  important  to  adopt  boldly  a 
Protectionist  policy,  and  that  Befior  Gamazo's  proposal  would 
discontent  more  than  it  conciliated.  Nevertheless,  it  was  carried 
by  166  votes,  and  the  pro|)Oser,  encouraged  by  this  success, 
endeavoured  also  to  carry  an  income  tax.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, pretexting  the  late  date,  op|)Osed  the  motion,  which  was 
rejected  by  115  to  24  votes.     These  debates,  if  they  terminated 
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in   no  practical  result,   at   least  revealed  the  divisions  of   the 
Liberal  party,  and  ultimately  led  to  a  Ministerial  crisis. 

The  Spanish  Budget  for  1890-91  was  estimated  at  805 
million  pesetas  receipts,  and  810  millions  expenditure.  Never- 
theless, compared  with  the  Budget  of  1880-81,  these  totals 
showed  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  Spanish  finances, 
the  expenditure  having  been  diminished  by  6  millions,  whilst 
the  receipts  had  risen  fron  762  to  805  millions.  At  the  same 
time  the  pubUc  debt  had  been  reduced  from  12,528  millions  to 
6,257  millions,  and  the  interest  thereon  from  291  to  282 
milUons.  In  another  special  w^ay,  too,  the  Budget  showed  a 
decided  improvement.  The  arrears  due  to  Government  em- 
ployes having  in  ten  years  been  reduced  from  11  millions  to 
little  more  than  1^  million.  Thus  Senor  Sagasta  could  point 
with  satisfaction  to  the  use  he  had  made  of  his  five  years'  tenure 
of  office.  His  Ministry,  however,  was  on  the  point  of  dissolution 
owing  to  various  causes,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
split  of  the  Liberals  into  Protectionists  and  Free  Traders. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Parliamentary  recess  a  Council  of  Ministers 
was  held  to  discuss  the  political  situation,  and  it  was  recognised 
to  be  sufficiently  serious  to  require  a  new  commission  from  the 
Eegent  or  a  complete  resignation.  Senor  Sagasta  thereupon 
proffered  (July  4)  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet,  which  was  at 
once  accepted  by  the  Eegent.  This  step  had  been  so  long  fore- 
seen that  the  Conservatives  were  prepared  to  take  office  at  once, 
and  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo  on  the  following  day  assumed 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council.  The  other  portfolios  were  thus 
distributed — Foreign  Affairs,  Due  d'  Tetuan ;  Grace  and  Justice, 
Senor  K.  F.  Villaverde  ;  War  Office,  Gen.  de  Azcarraga ;  Marine, 
Admiral  Beranger;  Progress  (Public  Instruction,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce),  Don  de  Issasa ;  Finance,  Senor  Cos  Gayon ;  and 
Colonies,  Senor  A.  Fabie.  But  the  most  important  personage  in 
the  new  Cabinet  after  its  chief  was  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Don  F.  de  Silvela,  who  with  Sefiors  Villaverde  and  Cos  Gayon, 
were  the  only  two  members  of  the  previous  Conservative  Govern- 
ment. These  represented  the  traditional  policy  of  the  party,  but 
the  situation  had  changed  since  1884,  and  there  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  reviving  the  high-handed  policy  of  the  time  of 
Alfonso  XII.  This  point  Senor  Silvela  plainly  indicated  in 
his  address  to  his  subordinates. 

The  change  of  Cabinet  produced  little  excitement  throughout 
the  country,  and  at  Saragossa  and  Valencia  only  was  there  any 
show  of  excitement.  The  sittings  of  the  Chamber  were  sus- 
pended by  decree,  and  the  out-going  Ministers,  together  with 
those  who  had  formed  part  of  the  previous  Liberal  Cabinet,  twenty- 
seven  in  all,  issued  a  manifesto  bearing  witness  to  the  loyalty 
and  fairness  of  the  Eegent  during  the  crisis. 

The  principal  difficulties  of  the  new  Ministry  were  destined 
to  come  from  their  friends  ;  but  others,  especially  the  application 
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of  the  law  of  universal  suffrage,  formed  part  of  an  inevitable 
inheritance.  Scarcely  had  the  Ministry  assumed  office  than  the 
generals  began  agitating.  The  Captain-General,  A.  Martinez 
de  Campos  y  Anton,  went  and  complained  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  press,  and  demanded  rigorouR 
measures.  Senor  Canovas  urged  prudence,  but  he  had  much 
difficulty  in  preventing  a  fresh  outbreak  of  military  impa- 
tience. 

A  worse  difficulty,  however,  had  to  be  faced  than  the 
ill-humour  of  the  reactionary  generals.  The  cholera  declared 
itself  in  the  south-eastern  provinces ;  first  showing  itself  in 
isolated  cases  in  Valencia,  but  rapidly  spreading  in  spite  of  the 
most  stringent  precautions.  Military  cordons  were  placed  round 
the  infected  districts,  but  the  area  of  the  epidemic  increased 
daily.  Panic  seized  upon  the  population ;  many  villages  were 
altogether  deserted,  and  some  of  the  large  cities,  including 
Madrid  itself,  were  hotbeds  of  infection.  The  total  number  of 
di  aths  from  cholera  alone  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  20,000. 

The  law  which  established  universal  suffrage  throughout  the 
kingdom  provided  also  for  the  creation  of  a  central  commission 
which   was  to  ensure  the  proper  api)lijcation  of  the  system,  and 
to  serve  as  an  intermediarv  between   the  Government  and  the 
electoral  centres,  with   i>ower  to  report  all  cases  of  irregularity. 
This  commission  was  a  thoroughly  Spanish  idea.     As  soon  as 
constituted   (Aug.  7)  it  unanimously  decided  to  apply  universal 
suffrage    to    the  municipal  and  provincial  elections,  and   inas- 
much as  it  comprised  all  previous  Presidents  of  the  Cortes,  the 
Liberals  could  reckon  upon  a  majority  in  the  body,  of  which  a 
w«'ll-trird  member  of  their  i)arty,  Senor  Alonzo  Martinez,  was 
elected    the  chairman.     The    Liberals    naturally    at   once   took 
advantage  of   the  weapon    thus    placed    in    their    hands,    and, 
undtT    pretext  of   protecting  the  independence  of  the  electors, 
the  commission  narrowly  scrutinised  tJie  acts  of  the  provincial 
govt-rnors  and  other  officials.    Disputes  with  the  Central  Govern- 
ment followed  :  the  commission  comj)lained  that  the  governors 
forced    Liberal    mayors    to    resign  :     the    provincial    governors 
n  plied  by  asserting  their  duty  to  the  central    authority  ;    the 
^finistry  supported  its  own  representatives— whilst  Senor  Sagasta 
Frt   forth  on  a  propagandist  journey  through  the  northern  pro- 
vinres  denouncing  the  intolerance  and  bad  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    In  all  the  large  centres  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 
At    Saragossa    an  enormous  crowd  awaited   his  arrival    at  the 
station,  and  ej^corted  him  in  triumph  to  his  hotel.    At  Barcelona 
a    procession    of   80,000   working-mt^n    defiled    before    him  ;  at 
Santiago  and  at  Cordova   the   Republicans    rallied    to    do  him 
honour,  and  to  celebrate  their  political  emancipation. 

The  Catholics,  on  their  side,  were  not  idle,  and  were  soon 
able  to  show  a  powerful  organisation.  The  Papal  Nuncio, 
Monsignore  A.  de  Pietro,  attended  to  bless  the  Congress  and  to 
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take  note  of  ita  proceedings.  As  at  Fans  and  Vienna  in  pre- 
vious yeiaxsy  the  Congress  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  thus  brought  itself  into  conflict 
with  the  Ministry.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Borne,  Coont 
Benomar,  was  obliged  to  express  to  Signor  Crispi  the  regrets  of 
his  Government,  and  to  disavow  the  opinions  put  forward  at  the 
Congress.  On  his  own  part,  however,  Senor  Canovas  was  an- 
noyed by  the  protests  made  against  the  liberty  of  worship,  the 
recognition  of  non-Catholic  schools,  and  the  secularisation  of 
Church  property.  The  President  of  the  Council,  although  a 
Conservative,  was  a  man  of  enlightened  views,  and  knew  well 
that  Spain  could  not  escape  the  influence  of  surrounding  nations, 
or  without  danger  retain  the  ideas  of  theocratic  government. 

Soon  after  the  Congress  had  separated,  General  Cavero,  the 
agent  of  Don  Carlos  in  Arragon,  urged  upon  the  Carlists  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  approaching  elections.  The  Marquis 
de  Cerralbo  followed  the  same  poUcy  in  Navarre,  maintaining, 
further,  that  the  direction  of  the  electoral  campaign  should  be 
left  to  the  provincial  committees.  Thus,  by  a  curious  reversal  of 
principles  and  tactics,  the  Boyalists  appeared  as  Federalists  at 
the  very  moment  that  the  Republicans  and  Liberals  were  rallying 
in  force  to  the  support  of  Centralisation.  The  result  of  the  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  elections  (Dec.  7)  proved  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  count  upon  a  majority  from  universal  suffrage  aa 
under  the  old  restricted  franchise.  Of  the  out-going  536  pro- 
vincial councillors,  rather  less  than  one-half  were  Conservatives ; 
but  the  new  elections  returned  852  of  their  number,  showing  a 
majority  in  twenty  provinces.  The  Liberals  succeeded  in  seating 
about  100  of  their  party,  to  whom  might  be  added  30  sup- 
porters of  Don  Castelar,  and  8  Basque  members.  They  thus 
retained  a  majority  in  twenty  provinces,  and  in  nine  others  were 
strong  enough  in  alliance  with  other  sections  of  the  Opposition 
to  hold  the  supporters  of  the  Government  in  check.  Just  before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  all  parties  made  ready  for  the  still  greater 
electoral  struggle  with  which  the  new  year  was  to  be  opened, 
and  with  it  a  new  chapter  in  the  political  history  of  Spain. 

V.   PORTUGAL. 

For  many  years  Portugal  had  not  passed  through  so  troublous 
a  period  as  the  year  1890.  The  progress  of  Republicanism,  en- 
couraged by  the  events  in  Brazil,  financial  embarrassments, 
the  results  of  bad  administration  and  court  expenditure,  and, 
thirdly,  quarrels  with  England,  by  turns  disturbed  the  minds 
of  Portuguese  rulers.  Arising  from  wholly  different  sources, 
these  different  currents  were  alike  menacing  to  the  solidity  of 
the  throne.  In  the  numerous  disturbances  which  broke  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
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whether  the  discontented  were  protesting  against  the  House  of 
Braganza,  the  financial  maladministration,  or  the  surrender  of 
African  territories. 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  a  conflict  of  authority  had 
broken  out  in  South  Eastern  Africa  between  Portuguese  officials 
and  the  agents  of  an  English  Company,  and  Lord  Salisbury  called 
upon  Portugal  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  disputed  territory. 
The  receipt  of  this  ultimatum  (Jan.  11)  produced  a  violent  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  Displays  of  popular  feeling  were 
made  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  especially  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto. 
In  the  last-named  city,  the  house  of  the  British  Consul  was 
attacked  with  stones — an  act  for  which  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment hastened  to  offer  its  apologies ;  but  the  fall  of  the  Ministry 
was  not  long  delayed.  Senhor  Barros  Gomez  was  accused  of 
too  readily  making  concessions  to  English  demands,  and  after  a 
short  delay  his  place  was  occupied  by  Dom  de  Serpa  Pimental. 
The  principal  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet,  however,  was  to  hold  in 
check  the  Republicans,  whose  course  of  action  had  suddenly 
become  very  audacious.  In  his  programme,  the  new  Prime 
Minister  announced  that  he  would  be  prepared  for  necessary 
sacrifices  but  not  for  capitulation,  and,  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gramme, he  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
allotting  the  Foreign  Office  to  Dom  Hitse  Ribeiro,  the  War 
Office  to  Gen*  Pinhero  Charges,  Public  Works  to  Dom  Federico 
Arouca,  and  the  Finances  to  Dom  Luiz  da  Sampaio  e  Malo. 

The  chief  object  of  the  new  Cabinet  was  to  prove  its 
strength  in  preserving  order  at  home.  Its  first  act  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cortes  (Jan.  21),  and  then,  whilst  attempting  to 
•obtain  the  intervention  of  Europe  in  the  quarrel  with  England, 
it  commenced  a  campaign  against  the  elements  of  disorder.  It 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  regime  of  Pombal  was  to  be  revived. 
Political  masquerades  were  forbidden,  and  the  maskers  warned 
against  raising  seditious  cries.  The  Students'  Association  at 
Lisbon  was  dissolved  (Feb.  1),  and  its  papers  seized  on  the 
ground  of  being  instruments  of  Republican  propaganda.  Never- 
theless, the  irritation  of  the  people  was  not  allayed,  although 
many  of  the  means  adopted  to  express  it  were  for  the  most  part 
hurtful  to  their  own  interests.  For  instance,  as  evidence  of  the 
national  grief,  the  shops  in  all  the  large  towns  were  closed  on 
Feb.  11,  the  first  monthly  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  ultimatum.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  with  what 
object  the  Portuguese  patriots  were  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  make 
this  manifestation,  unless  they  feared  that  the  matter  would  be 
forgotten  when  the  real  anniversary  arrived. 

Another  official  act  was  still  more  inexplicable.  By  a  royal 
decree,  examinations  in  the  English  language  were  suppressed 
in  all  public  schools,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese, 
aiming  at  colonial  and  maritime  importance,  could  least  of  all 
dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  English.    France,  under  similar 
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circumstances,  had  acted  in  the  contrary  sense  by  making  a 
knowledge  of  English  obligatory  in  its  naval,  and  of  German  in 
its  military  schools. 

The  Polytechnic  School  at  Lisbon  at  once  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  display  its  Republican  sentiments,  for  which  it  was 
visited  by  the  police,  and  many  of  the  students  taken  into 
custody.  At  Oporto  matters  were  pushed  still  further;  the 
students  in  that  city  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of 
an  English  Consul  there  was  unnecessary,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  the  recall  of  Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd,  who  for  nearly 
five-and-twenty  years  had  had  charge  of  English  interests.  The 
Government  was  forced  to  intervene  energetically  in  order  to 
make  the  students  understand  the  absurdity  of  their  request. 
A  few  days  later  it  was  found  necessary  to  dissolve  the  Lisbon 
Municipal  Council,  which  was  replaced  by  a  commission  of  seven 
members  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  capital  until 
the  Government  had  organized  a  new  body.  Dom  Francisco 
Simoes  Margiocchi  was  named  president  of  this  commission, 
whilst  the  Vicomte  de  Pa90  D' Arcos,  well  known  for  his  energy  of 
character,  was  made  Civil  Governor  of  Lisbon.  By  these  means,, 
after  some  delay,  the  Setubal  riotings  were  brought  to  a  close. 

The  general  election  (March  20)  gave  a  large  majority  to 
the  Government,  but  at  the  same  time  the  African  explorer, 
Major  da  Serpa  Pinto,  was  returned  in  three  places,  the  city  of 
Lisbon  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll  with  an  enormous 
majority. 

Before  the  Chamber  met  (April  10)  the  Ministry  obtained 
from  the  King  (Carlos  I)  the  signature  of  a  series  of  decrees, 
which  became  known  as  the  "  corks,**  because  of  their  object  to 
repress  any  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This  policy, 
however,  which  included  the  placing  of  the  press  under  arbitrary 
control,  was  approved  by  the  Chamber,  and  after  thirteen  days' 
debate,  the  Ministry  obtained  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for  its  acts 
previous  to  the  session.  The  Chamber,  on  its  meeting,  had 
adopted  a  list  of  five  candidates  for  the  Presidency ;  of  these  the 
King  selected  Dom  Pedro  Carvalho,  Deputy  for  the  district  of 
Ponte  de  Gardo — a  man  well  versed  in  the  procedure  of  the 
House,  and  well  fitted  consequently  to  assist  the  Ministry  in  its 
diflSculties. 

In  dealing  with  the  internal  situation  the  Ministry  had  dis- 
played considerable  energy,  and  had  there  been  no  other  causes 
of  weakness  it  might  have  prolonged  its  existence.  As  the  year 
advanced  public  excitement  calmed  down,  and  even  May-day 
passed  off  without  disturbance.  At  Oporto  only,  the  demonstra- 
tors showed  themselves  in  force,  and  there  they  limited  themselves 
to  demanding,  through  the  local  authorities,  the  regulation  of 
work  and  the  adoption  of  an  eight  hours  working  day.  But 
other  and  more  pressing  economical  difficulties  lay  in  the  path  of 
the  Government.      The  financial  situation  had  become  such  that 
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the  MiniBtry  were  forced  to  demand  an  increase  of  6  per  cent, 
on  all  taxes.  A  vote  was  taken,  to  which  the  Chambers  were 
brought  to  consent  by  an  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  and  the 
promise  of  encouragement  to  be  given  to  the  Portuguese  Navy. 
Thus  all  political  questions  at  home  and  abroad  seemed  to  have 
been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Cabinet.  But  in  truth  the 
situation  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  true  friends  of 
Portugal  could  but  regret  that  its  statesmen  should  seem  still 
h^'pnotised  by  the  ancient  glories  of  the  country,  and  were 
powerless  to  turn  their  eyes  for  a  moment  from  far-off  Africa  to 
realise  the  height  of  the  precipice  on  which  they  stood.  The 
condition  of  the  national  finances  was  perhaps  the  worst  in 
Europe.  The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  year  1890-91  was  fixed 
at  9,7(>0,000/.  sterling,  and  the  revenue  at  9,310,000/. ;  but  in  ad- 
dition to  this  acknowledged  deficiency  was  to  be  added  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  estimated  at  the  very  least  at  691,720Z. 
The  nature  of  this  extraordinary  expenditure  was  peculiar.  In 
the  Budgets  of  other  European  countries,  it  is  usual  to  class  under 
such  a  head  the  expenses  of  fortifications,  the  construction  of 
railroads,  canals,  &c. ;  but  in  Portugal  it  was  applied  to  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Government,  and  especially  that  of 
the  Court ;  in  fact,  to  it  might  be  applied  the  well-known  saying 
that  this  exi)enditure  had  nothing  extraordinary  except  its  size. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  can  be  understood  that  an  attempt 
to  place  a  loan  on  foreign  markets  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
protests  of  the  existing  bondholders. 

It  was  not,  however,  upon  questions  such  as  these  that  the 
Ministry  was  to  stumble.  The  news  had  been  spread  that  in  the 
month  of  June  the  Portuguese  flag  had  been  burnt  on  the  Shir^ 
by  the  agents  of  the  English  Company.  This  news  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Cabinet,  following  on  the  signature  of  a  provisional 
treaty  recognising  the  status  quo  on  the  Zambesi.  A  little 
later,  on  fresh  demonstrations  at  Lisbon  (Sept.  11),  the  Cabinet 
of  Dom  Serpa  Pimental  resigned,  and  for  a  month  all  attempts 
to  form  a  new  Government  failed.  Progressistas  as  well  as  the 
Cons**rvatives  declined  to  take  office  under  such  unfavourable 
conditions.  Disorders  broke  out  at  Coimbra  and  Almeda,  show- 
ing that  the  Republicans  were  on  the  alert.  The  King,  however, 
realised  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
(Oct.  4)  a  coalition  Ministry.  Its  President,  who  was  also 
Minister  of  War,  General  Abreu  y  Sousa,  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
gressista  party,  as  did  Dom  Antonio  Ennes,  former  director  of 
the  journal  Kl  Dia,  who  became  Minister  of  War ;  and  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dom  Antonio  Candido;  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  an  independent  Conservative,  Dom  Mello  de  Gouveia, 
who,  however,  resigned  his  place  (Nov.  25)  to  Dom  Augusto  Jose 
da  Cunha,  who  had  held  a  similar  post  in  the  last  Progressista 
Cabinet.  The  Conservatives  were  represented  by  Professor 
Barbosa  du  Bocaye,  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  a  peer  of  the 
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realm,  who  became  Foreign  Minister ;  whilst  Senhor  Thomas 
Ribeiro  Ferreira,  at  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  and  Dom  de 
8a  Brandao,  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  represented  the  National 
party.  This  Ministry  obtained  from  the  English  GovemnGient 
the  signature  (Nov.  18)  of  a  new  convention,  applying  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire  the  general  principles 
laid  down  for  the  Niger  by  the  Berlin  Convention.  This  ar- 
rangement freed  as  far  as  possible  the  hands  of  the  Govemnienty 
and  allowed  them  to  devote  their  attention  to  home  afiiaars. 
Their  first  step  was  to  direct  the  revision  of  the  customs  tariff 
of  the  capital,  in  view  of  the  approaching  expiration  of  the 
treaties  of  commerce  with  France.  They  then  determined  to 
deal  rigorously  with  the  RepubUcan  party,  which  once  more 
assumed  prominence  by  convoking  a  congress  at  Oporto  and 
nominating  an  executive  leader.  The  first  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  withdraw  from  the  Republicans  their  strongest 
support  by  ordering  the  immediate  departure  for  Africa  of  a 
battalion  of  Brazilian  Volunteers,  who  had  offered  their  help 
to  the  mother-country.  The  Catholics,  on  their  side,  were  con- 
voked by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Mgr.  de  Freitas 
Honerato,  to  a  grand  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  in  the  old 
cathedral.  In  this  way  political  and  religious  preoccupations  took 
the  place  of  colonial  and  international  questions. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  addressed  to  the  Powers  a  circular  setting  forth  the  events 
in  South  Africa  and  claiming  their  good  offices ;  but  this  astute 
diplomat  formed  no  illusions  as  to  the  practical  results  of  his 
actions. 

VI.   DENMABK. 

The  political  situation  in  this  country  showed  very  slight 
symptoms  of  change  during  the  year,  except  that  the  Liberals 
gained  a  few  more  seats  in  both  Houses  of  the  Rigsdag  at  the 
elections.  The  hopes  so  frequently  entertained  at  the  beginning 
of  each  successive  year,  that  the  two  poUtical  parties  would  come 
to  some  agreement,  and  at  least  pass  a  lawful  Budget,  were 
again  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  for  the  Folkething  (the 
Lower  House),  which  had  been  postponed  until  January  instead 
of  taking  place  in  the  preceding  September,  came  somewhat  un- 
expectedly upon  the  Conservatives.  Although  they  obtained  a 
larger  number  of  votes  than  in  1887,  the  Liberals  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  all  their  own  seats,  but  also  in  wresting 
three  important  seats  in  Copenhagen  from  their  opponents. 
This  was  a  serious  check  to  the  Ministerialists,  who  had  ex- 
pected that  the  election  taking  place  in  the  winter  time  would 
greatly  benefit  them. 

The  Liberals  thus  returned  to  the  Folkething  in  a  still  greater 
majority,  and  were  evidently  prepared  to  follow  the  tactics  of  the 
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previous  session.  Their  leaders  had  then  intimated  that  if  the 
elections  were  to  take  place  in  January  the  session  would  be 
wasted,  and  shortly  after  its  commencement  they  proceeded, 
under  the  leadership  of  Count  Holstein-Ledreborg,  to  verify  their 
prophecy.  No  steps  were  taken  to  promote  anv  of  the  Govern- 
ment measures  laid  before  the  House.  The  Budget  did  not  leave 
the  Folkething  till  March  29,  so  it  was  only  on  the  last  day  of 
the  financial  year  that  the  President  of  the  Landsthing  could 
introduce  in  the  Upper  House  ''  the  proposed  Budget  for  the 
financial  yeai%  wliich  begins  to-morrow."  As  the  Budget  could 
not  then  be  passed  according  to  constitutional  jrraxis,  the  Lands- 
thing  carried  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  (March  81)  a  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  conduct  of  the  Folkething  and  disclaiming 
all  responsibility  for  the  non-passing  of  a  lawful  Budget  for  the 
coming  financial  year,  approving  at  the  same  time  of  the  Budget 
for  1890-91  as  proposed  by  the  Government,  including  the  grant 
for  building  a  fort  outside  Copenhagen  Harbour,  which  the 
Liberals  had  strenuously  opposed.  On  April  1  the  Rigsdag  was 
prorogued,  the  Folkething  at  its  last  meeting  strongly  protest- 
ing against  the  foregoing  resolution  of  the  Upper  House.  A  **  pro- 
visional **  Budget  was  then  issued  by  a  royal  rescript,  this  being 
the  sixth  year  that  the  Estrup  Ministry  had  to  resort  to  this 
questionable  method  of  carrying  on  the  Government. 

The  negotiations  conducted  for  some  time  by  Count  Holstein- 
Ledrei)org  on  l>ehalf  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  Folkething 
with  the  Ministerialists,  with  a  view  of  compromising  matters 
and  allowing  the  Budget  and  other  important  measures  to  pass, 
were  thus  brought  to  an  abrupt  close,  lea\ing  the  breach  between 
the  parties  wider  than  ever.  Count  Holstein-Ledreborg,  finding 
that  all  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  parties  were  fruitless,  retired 
shortly  afterwards  from  public  life  and  went  abroad. 

The  usual  meetings  were  held  by  both  parties  during  the 
recess,  i)ut  otherwise  the  country  was  politically  quiet. 

In  September  the  elections  for  the  Landsthing  took  place. 
In  Coj)enhagen  the  Socialists  gained  two  seats  in  the  Upper 
House.  Otherwise  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Conservatives 
in  the  Upper  House  remained  the  same. 

The  Kigsdag  reassembled  as  usual  early  in  October,  when 
it  was  generally  exj)ected  that  the  retirement  of  Count  Holstein- 
Ledrei)org  would  afford  the  various  groups  of  the  Liberals  a  freer 
hand  to  co-oj»erate  with  the  Ministerialists  for  the  passing  of  the 
Budget  and  other  unpolitical  measures.  The  discussion,  too,  on 
the  first  reading  of  the  Budget  in  the  Folkething  gave  hopes  of 
an  agreement  between  the  parties  on  this  important  question. 
A  proposal  for  applying  the  proceeds  of  a  beer  tax  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life  met  with  support  from 
linth  parties,  but  had  not  been  passed  when  the  Rigsdag  adjourned 
for  the  Christmas  holidays.  No  practical  business  had,  in  fact, 
been  transacted, and  the  session,  so  far,  had  proved  an  abortiveone. 
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VII.  NORWAY. 

Although  Norway  to  outward  appearances  passed  through  a 
year  of  pohtical  quietude,  the  people  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
important  questions  which  of  late  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  country.  The  question  of  full  equality  in  the  diplomatic 
representation  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  eagerly  discussed,  and 
the  demand  for  a  change  in  the  existing  system  became  stronger. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Sverdrup  Ministry  resigned 
in  July  last  year  (see  Annual  Register,  1889,  p.  364),  and  that 
the  King  appointed  a  Conservative  Government  in  its  place^ 
although  only  supported  by  64  out  of  the  114  members  of  the 
Storthing.  Ministers  depended,  however,  upon  the  acquiescence 
of  the  22  dissentient  Liberals,  even  if  they  dared  not  count 
I  upon  their  active  support.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  the 
new  Government  should  not  attempt  to  introduce  any  measure 
or  reform  of  importance,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  hostiUty  of  the 
Dissentients. 

The  Storthing  assembled  (Feb.  1),  and  two  days  later  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Crown  Prince.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  indicated  no  bills  of  any  importance  to  be  laid  before  the 
Diet,  but  referred  chiefly  to  proposed  improvements  in  railway 
communication,  and  to  measures  intended  to  foster  the  industriea 
of  the  country.  This  modest  programme,  nevertheless,  entailed 
a  certain  outlay,  and  in  their  Budget  the  Government  showed  an 
estimated  revenue  of  48,150,000  kroner  (nearly  2,500,000Z.),  and 
an  expenditure  of  47,600,000  kroner,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of 
650,000  kroner. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  conduct  of  pubUc  business,  the 
Storthing,  on  its  reassembling,  had  passed  new  and  improved 
Standing  Orders.  The  discussion  on  the  Budget  and  its  numerous 
"  chapters,'*  answering  to  our  various  clauses  of  Estimates,  had 
usually  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  session  in  the 
Norwegian  Storthing,  and  experience  soon  showed  that  the  new 
rules  were  powerless  to  achieve  their  professed  object.  Soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Budget,  and  adopting  the  theory  of 
"grievance  before  supply,"  Mr.  UUman,  a  prominent  Liberal,, 
proposed  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  the  King  caUing 
upon  him  to  avail  himself  of  his  right,  according  to  Clause  26  of 
the  Constitution,  to  submit  all  differences  and  disputes  between 
Norway  and  foreign  Powers  to  international  arbitration.  The 
Prime  Minister  urged  the  Storthing  not  to  agree  to  the  address^ 
but,  although  supported  by  the  military  and  other  official  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  resolution  was  carried  (March  5)  by  89 
against  24  votes,  all  the  peasant  representatives  voting  solidly  in 
its  favour.  The  Government  suffered  a  further  defeat  (March  11) 
on  a  proposed  grant  for  the  expenses  of  a  winter  cruise  by  the 
gunboat  EUida ;  thus  again  showing  that  the  dissentient  LiberaLa 
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did  not  blindly  follow  the  Government  in  all  decisions.  A  private 
bill,  introduced  by  the  veteran  member  Mr.  Jaabsek  and  Mr* 
S.  Nielsen,  to  establish  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  was 
rejected  by  81  against  31  votes,  as  compared  with  27  who  had 
voted  in  support  of  a  similar  measure  four  years  previously. 

Another  instance  of  the  impatience  of  the  Liberal  party  under 
the  existing  Constitution  was  given  a  few  days  later.  According 
to  the  Constitution  all  candidates  for  seats  in  the  Storthing  must 
reside  in  the  district  for  which  they  seek  election.  In  1884  an 
amendment  had  been  carried  exempting  ex- Ministers  from  this 
restriction.  In  the  course  of  the  session  a  private  bill  was 
introduced  to  allow  ex-members  of  the  Storthing  the  same 
privilege.  Although  the  bill  on  this  occasion  was  thrown  out  by 
63  against  50  votes,  it  was  generally  realised  that  a  change  of 
the  law  in  the  sense  indicated  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed. 

For  the  first  time,  also,  in  the  Norwegian  Storthing  the  question 
of  the  political  rights  of  women  was  formally  discussed.  A  bill 
for  the  extension  to  them  of  the  franchise,  under  similar  restric- 
tions to  those  apphcable  to  men,  was  introduced,  but  was,  after 
a  short  debate,  thrown  out  by  70  votes  against  44  votes. 

The  struggle  over,  the  representation  of  Norway  was  renewed 
on  the  discussion  of  grants  for  the  Diplomatic  Service.  It  was 
decided  that  the  legations  in  Vienna,  Constantinople,  and  Copen- 
hagen should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  vacancies  occurred,  on  the 
ground  that  the  national  interests  in  those  capitals  were  not  such 
as  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  expensive  representatives  at  these 
Courts.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sum  of  200,000  kroner  (rather  more 
than  10,000Z.)  was  voted  by  the  Storthing  for  an  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Frithjof  Nansen,  who 
had  already  traversed  the  icefields  of  Greenland  from  east  to  west. 
The  remainder  of  the  sum  requisite  for  the  expedition,  it  was 
hoped,  would  be  subscribed  in  the  country. 

At  the  political  meetings  held  in  the  autumn  the  programme 
of  the  Liberal  party,  prepared  in  view  of  the  coming  elections  in 
1891,  was  discussed.  The  principal  points  in  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme were  (1)  equal  share  with  Sweden  in  the  management 
of  diplomatic  affairs;  (2)  universal  suffrage;  (3)  provident 
institution  for  the  aged ;  (4)  improvements  in  the  conditions  of 
the  peasantry  and  of  the  seafaring  classes ;  and  (5)  reduction  in 
duty  on  necessaries  of  life. 

The  position  of  Norway  in  the  Union  continued  to  occupy 
public  attention,  and  the  press  reflected  the  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction which  existed  throughout  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  a  son  of  the  well* 
known  poet  Henrik  Ibsen,  threw  an  unpleasant  Hght  upon 
the  discussion.  He  had  found  his  position  in  the  Diplomatic 
Ser\-ice  untenable,  his  claims  to  promotion  being  entirely  over- 
looked by  his  chiefs.  He  decided  to  resign,  and  to  explain 
publicly  bis  reasons,  and  the  methods  of  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce  at 
Stockholm. 
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VIII.    SWEDEN. 

Sweden  passed  through  a  year  of  comparative  political  calm. 
The  subject  which  most  occupied  the  attention  of  statesmen 
and  of  the  pubUc  at  large  was  the  approaching  elections  in  the 
autumn,  which  would  decide  whether  the  Protectionist  policy 
inaugurated  two  years  previously  was  to  be  maintained  or  to  be 
reversed  by  the  return  of  a  Free  Trade  majority  in  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  Riksdag.  The  Protectionist  Government,  un- 
certain as  to  the  undeclared  sentiments  of  the  electorate,  avoided 
all  party  questions,  and  were  content  to  carry  on  the  general 
business  of  the  country. 

The  Riksdag  was  opened  by  the  King  (Jan.  17),  who,  in  his 
Speech  trom  the  Throne,  announced  no  measures  of  political 
importance.  Bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  for 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  called 
**  Grundskatterna,"  begun  in  1883,  and  for  a  working-men's 
insurance  fund  against  accidents  would,  he  said,  be  laid  before 
the  Riksdag  at  an  early  date. 

The  Protectionist  majority  having  imposed  all  duties  which 
they  considered  advisable  during  the  first  two  sessions  of  the 
present  Riksdag,  no  further  proposals  in  this  direction  were 
made.  Both  Chambers,  however,  agreed  (Feb.  26)  to  petition 
the  King  to  withdraw  from  the  commercial  treaties  with  France 
and  Spain.  The  Government  did  not  see  fit  to  act  upon  this 
suggestion,  doubtless  regarding  it  as  unnecessary  to  take  any 
steps,  in  view  of  the  well-known  intention  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  initiative  and  to  withdraw  from  all  her  treaties 
of  commerce  with  European  Powers.  Both  parties  in  the  Riksdag 
also  agreed  to  renew  the  customs  tariff  existing  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  coupled  with  the  right  of  withdrawal  upon  two 
years*  notice  of  withdrawal  on  either  side. 

The  Government  proposal  for  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  land-tax  ("  Grundskatterna '*)  was  thrown  out  in  both 
Chambers  (March  1),  whilst  a  resolution  recommending  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Constitution  for  regulating  and  fixing 
the  number  of  representatives  in  the  Riksdag  was  accepted  by 
both  Chambers.  This  amendment,  if  carried  in  its  present  form, 
would  considerably  affect  and  weaken  the  representation  of  the 
towns.  The  Government  bill  for  a  Working  Men's  Insurance 
Fund  against  Accidents  was  rejected,  as  was  also  a  bill  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Franchise,  introduced  by  a  private  member. 

Considerable  grants  for  the  extension  of  the  State  railways 
were  voted  by  the  Riksdag.  Among  these  should  be  mentioned 
one  for  buying  up  the  Swedish  part  of  the  LuleS-Ofoten  Railway , 
begun  by  an  English  company ;  but  the  work  had  to  be  sus- 
pended for  some  years  for  want  of  capital.  The  railway  not 
having  been  completed  by  the  time  fixed  by  the  Swedish  Qovem- 
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ment,  the  existing  work  should,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
concession,  have  lapsed  to  the  Swedish  Government;  but  the 
Biksdag  generously  agreed  to  pay  the  company  a  sum  to  be  fixed 
by  valuation.  This  purchase  was  voted  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Norwegian  Government  would  act  in  a  similar  way  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  pari  of  the  line  between  the  Swedish 
frontier  and  the  harbour  of  Ofoten,  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  The^ 
object  of  this  important  line  of  railway  was  to  connect  the 
northern  parts  of  Sweden,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals,  with  an 
open  harbour,  the  Baltic  being  closed  for  navigation  during  many 
months  of  the  year. 

An  important  question  was  raised  (May  12)  by  Mr.  Borg,  a 
prominent  Liberal,  who,  in  the  First  Chamber,  moved  an  address 
to  the  King  petitioning  him  to  refer  all  questions  of  dispute  with 
foreign  Powers  to  international  arbitration.  This  proposal  was 
similar  to  one  agreed  to  by  the  Norwegian  Storthing  a  couple  of 
months  earlier,  but  in  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Swedish  Biksdag 
it  met  with  little  support,  only  4  voting  for  Mr.  Borg*s  motion, 
while  58  voted  against  it. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  session  the  old  "  Landtmanna  " 
party  was  once  more  reorganised,  and  assumed  its  position 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  politics  of  Sweden  in  the  near 
future,  whilst  the  new  "  Landtmanna  "  party,  having  failed  in  all 
its  aims,  could  at  the  close  of  the  year  be  scarcely  said  to 
exist. 

No  little  interest  was  consequently  aroused  by  the  elections 
for  the  Second  Chamber,  which  took  place  in  September.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  last  election  (1887)  the  22  Liberal 
members  elected  for  Stockholm  had  been  disquahfied  owing  to  a 
trifling  piece  of  irregularity  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  candidates, 
and  that  the  Conservatives'  Ust  had  been  declared  by  the  autho- 
rities to  have  been  duly  elected  (see  Annual  Begistbr,  1887, 
p.  312).  By  this  turn  of  luck  the  Protectionist  party  in  the 
Second  Chamber  of  the  Biksdag  had  obtained  a  majority  of  two, 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  small  and  accidental  majority  they 
had  imposed  Protectionist  duties  on  com,  flour,  butter,  bacon, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  At  the  majority  of  the  meetings 
held  before  the  new  elections,  the  alternative  of  Free  Trade  or 
Protection  was  the  question  most  eagerly  discussed.  The  result 
of  the  elections  showed  a  Chamber  composed  of  142  Free  Traders, 
against  86  Protectionists.  At  Stockholm,  where  for  the  first 
time  the  new  electoral  franchise  was  in  operation,  the  result 
of  the  elections  proved  a  great  victory  for  the  Free  Traders. 
Formerly  the  capital  had  been  represented  by  22  members  in 
the  Second  Chamber,  the  election  being  by  scrutin  de  liste,  each 
party  selecting  its  22  candidates.  Under  the  new  system  the 
capital  was  divided  into  eleven  electoral  districts,  and  on  this 
occasion  (Sept.  29)  the  Liberal  candidates  headed  the  polls  in  all 
the  districts. 
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The  Protectionist  policy  was  therefore  doomed  in  the  Second 
Chamber,  but  as  the  First  Chamber  still  consisted  of  101  Pro- 
tectionists and  only  46  Free  Traders,  it  remained  to  be  seen, 
when  the  two  Chambers  should  combine  and  vote  on  important 
questions,  which  party  would  be  victorious.  Taking  the  two 
Chambers  together,  there  were  now  188  Protectionists  and  187 
Free  Traders  in  the  collected  Riksdag.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Protectionist  Government  remained  in  office,  especi- 
ally as  there  was  something  approaching  an  understanding  that 
for  the  first  year  or  two  the  Free  Traders  would  attempt  no 
sudden  reversion  of  the  Protectionist  system  so  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  country.  The  Free  Trade  party,  however,  naturally 
looked  forward  with  great  hopes  to  the  future  after  the  encou- 
raging result  of  the  elections. 


CHAPTER  V. 
ASIA. 

AFGHANISTAN,    TURKISTAN,    BELUCHISTAN BRITISH    INDIA  : 

CHINA HONG    KONG JAPAN COREA. 

The  strong,  friendly,  and  united  Afghanistan  created  by 
British  policy  has  continued  throughout  the  year  to  be  firmly 
governed  by  Amir  Abdur  Kahman.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  year  the  Amir  made  a  long  sojourn  at  Mazar-i- Sharif,  where 
he  successfully  established  his  authority  and  consolidated  his 
kingdom  to  the  north  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

Some  slight  distm'banees  in  connection  with  the  revenue 
collections  occurred  in  the  Firuzkolu  country,  but  these  \^ere 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  governor  of  Herat. 

Eeturning  to  Kabul  in  July  after  a  long  absence,  the  Amir's 
reception  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  a  great  military 
review  which  was  held  immediately  after  his  return  was  signifi- 
cant of  the  high  military  strength  he  maintained.  Two  field, 
one  elephant,  and  six  mule  batteries,  forty  troops  of  cavalry,  and 
some  8,000  infantry  were  present,  and  it  was  estimated  that  an 
army  of  some  20,000  men  is  now  in  and  around  Kabul. 

Some  uneasiness,  however,  prevailed  from  time  to  time  re- 
specting the  health  of  the  Amir,  who  suffers  from  gout,  and  has 
been  seriously  indisposed  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Our 
friendly  relations  with  Abdur  Rahman  under  the  continuance  of 
his  strong  rule  in  Afghanistan  were  regarded  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  Indian  interests. 

Early  in  the  year.  Sir  Eobert  Sandeman  undertook  an  im- 
portant mission  to  the  tribes  holding  the  Gomal  Pass,  which 
resulted  in  their  submission  to  the  British  Government.  These 
negotiations  secured  to  India  another  good  military  road  through 
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the  Suleiman  Range,  which  would  prove  most  valuable  should 
Ghazni  ever  be  made  an  objective  point.  At  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
an  outlay  of  some  eight  lacs  of  rupees  was  expended  in  protective 
works,  consisting  principally  of  attempts  to  control  the  course  of 
the  Indus  Eiver. 

The  annual  subsidy  of  120,000Z.  to  the  Amir  was  continued, 
and  to  it  may  be  ascribed  some  portion  of  the  satisfactory  advance 
made  by  the  Amir  in  the  consoUdation  of  his  kingdom. 

In  British  Beluchistan,  the  methods  of  government  have 
received  some  attention,  and  regulations  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  have  been  promulgated.  The  Chief  Commis- 
sioner has  been  vested  with  the  powers  of  a  High  Court  except 
as  regards  European  subjects,  and  other  steps  are  in  contempla- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  administration.  Satisfactory  reports 
were  received  regarding  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  a  good 
supply  of  petroleum  oil  free  from  mineral  waters  was  discovered 
at  borings  of  4  to  500  feet. 

The  principal  strategic  operation  of  the  year  conveyed  to  the 
tribes  occupying  the  country  behind  the  Suleimans  the  assurance 
that  the  British  occupation  of  Zhob  was  to  be  permanent  and 
that  the  Gomal-Pishin  line  of  communication  would  be  completed 
without  delay.  The  march  of  a  flying  column  under  General 
Sir  G.  White  through  this  region  showed  the  tribesmen  that 
the  authority  of  the  British  Government  could  be  enforced  at 
short  notice  by  an  armed  force  from  the  south,  instead  of  as 
formerly  only  by  an  expedition  moving  from  the  Indus  Valley. 
Sh'  G.  White's  march  was  accomplished  with  practically  no 
opposition.  The  Shirani  chiefs  came  in  and  made  their  sub- 
mission. 

The  survey  of  the  Zhob  Valley  is  now  in  hand  preparatory 
to  the  commencement  of  the  new  railway  which  will  link  Pishin 
direct  with  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  eventually  with  Lahore. 

The  importance  of  an  improved  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
trans- Suleiman  tracts  was  obvious;  from  Kandahar  and  Ghazni 
down  to  India,  through  the  Gomal  Pass,  the  Great  Kalifa  route 
was  now  open  from  Afghanistan.  With  the  road  through  the 
pass  undefended,  the  Waziri  tribes  flanking  it  on  either  side 
unsettled  and  turbulent,  and  with  Zhob  itself  unprotected,  much 
valuable  power  would  be  lost. 

North  and  North- Western  Frontiers. — The  events  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  frontier  in  these  directions  were  neither  numerous 
nor  important.  The  Khwaja  Amran  Range  was  successfully 
pierced  in  April,  when  a  junction  was  eflfected  between  the  two 
parties  working  in  the  Khojak  Tunnel,  12,600  feet  in  length. 

Last  year  saw  the  completion  of  a  work  of  similar  magni- 
tude on  the  Russian  side  of  the  frontier.  This  was  the  Suram 
Pass  Tunnef  through  the  Caucasus  Range,  by  which  the  Baku- 
Batoum  line  was  connected  with  the  whole  European  system  of 
railways. 
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The  Bolan  Railway  was  again  wrecked  by  heavy  floodB  in 
the  month  of  August. 

A  survey  of  the  Kabul  River  route  north  of  the  Khyber  was- 
also  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  Railway 
could  be  carried  through  the  hills  between  Michni  and  Dakha. 

The  tribes  in  the  Black  Mountains  were  tested  as  to  their 
friendliness  by  a  military  promenade  on  their  borders  in  the 
autumn,  which  was  conducted  by  General  MacQueen.  As  was 
perhaps  anticipated,  shots  were  fired  by  the  Hassanzais,  and  the 
Maliks  declined  to  come  in  to  Abbottabad  as  ordered. 

It  having  been  thus  proved  that  these  tribes  might  at  any  time 
give  further  trouble,  an  expedition  was  ordered  to  proceed  against 
them  in  the  spring  of  1891,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  a  force 
would  be  permanently  located  in  the  Black  Mountains. 

A  small  punitive  expedition  was  also  to  start  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  Miranzai  Country,  between  Kohat  and  Thull, 
where  the  Samil  clans  had  given  the  authorities  much  trouble 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

Nepal  and  Kashmir. — Of  the  former  of  these  frontier  State& 
there  is  nothing  to  record,  and  of  Kashmir  but  little.  In  the 
latter  State,  affairs  continued  to  be  administered  by  a  Council 
of  Regency  over  which  Colonel  Parry  Nisbet,  as  British  Resi- 
dent, presided.  Some  advance  was  made  in  the  settlement 
of  land  rights,  and  a  good  road  was  completed  into  British 
India. 

The  estabUshment  of  a  leper  hospital  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  was  also  undertaken.  It  was,  however,  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  present  form  of  government  was  un  satisfactory , 
and  changes  were  imminent. 

Tibet,  Bhutan,  and  Sikkim.  — Trade  returns  showed  a  general 
increase  in  the  trade  between  Bhutan,  Sikkim  and  Nepal  with 
India,  though  the  political  disturbances  of  the  past  three  years 
still  kept  the  figures  below  those  obtained  in  1887  and  1888. 

The  text  of  the  Sikkim  treaty  made  between  the  British  and 
Chinese  Governments  was  published  during  the  year.  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  provided  for  the  consideration  by  special  com- 
missioners of  certain  points  connected  with  the  establishment  of 
a  Trade  Mart,  and  the  settlement  of  pasturage  rights. 

The  Chinese  Amban,  or  ambassador,  remained  in  Tibet,  and 
was  to  meet  the  British  representative  in  the  spring  of  1891  to 
discuss  details.  Meantime  a  small  body  of  British  troops  con- 
tinued to  hold  Sikkim,  and  the  country  continued  peaceful  and 
prosperous. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  Treaty  was  itself  signed  by  the  Viceroy 
and  Amban  at  Calcutta  in  March,  and  was  subsequently  ratified 
by  the  Imperial  Governments. 

Shan  States ;  Siam  Commission.  Chin-Lushai. — The  events 
which  led  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  Siam  Commission  have  been 
more  fuUy  explained  during  the  year,  and  may  briefly  be  given 
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here.  In  1885  the  Burmese  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  the 
outlying  posts .  in  the  Lower  Salween  Valley  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  inland  districts,  and  at  once  the  local  Shan  chiefs 
renewed  old  quarrels  which  had  lain  dormant  while  Theebaw's 
troops  were  among  them.  Civil  war  followed,  and  the  Siamese 
authorities  at  Bangkok  seized  the  opportunity  to  advance  their 
old-standing  designs  upon  the  whole  Salween  tract  south  of 
Kian  Tung. 

Meanwhile  British  authority  was  being  extended  eastwards 
from  Upper  Burmah  proper  into  the  Cis-Salween  States.  The 
chief  of  one  of  these  represented  that  his  lands  had  been  seized 
by  the  Siamese,  and  in  January  1888  four  Siamese  commis- 
sioners met  the  British  Superintendent  of  the  Shan  States  to 
discuss  the  point  at  issue.  The  facts  being  estabUshed,  the 
Bangkok  Government  were  so  informed,  and  they  withdrew  their 
troops  from  two  of  the  States  they  had  annexed.  The  weakness  of 
the  chiefs,  however,  soon  afforded  the  Siamese  an  opportunity  to 
reassert  their  alleged  rights,  and  they,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to 
seize  the  country.  These  facts  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
delimitation  commission  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute. 

The  Bangkok  commissioners,  however,  never  presented  them- 
selves at  all,  and  the  British  representatives  surveyed  and  in- 
quired into  the  boundary  rights  alone.  They  found  the  Siamese 
pretensions  quite  unjustifiable,  and  that  the  people  beyond  the 
Salween  had  no  desire  to  become  subjects  of  the  Bangkok 
Government.  So  the  matter  has  ended  for  the  moment,  but  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  desirable  to  establish  some  outposts 
in  the  country  explored  by  the  British  commissioners,  in  order 
to  afiford  protection  to  British  subjects  in  this  outlying  depen- 
dency of  Upper  Burmah. 

The  Shans  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  perfectly  peaceful  and 
contented,  and  free  from  all  internal  discord,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  they  would  soon  begin  to  take  their  old  place  as  the  most 
flourishing  traders  in  the  country  between  India  and  China. 

Throughout  the  year  the  subjugation  of  the  turbulent  Chin- 
Lushai  tribes  caused  almost  continual  trouble.  Early  in  the 
year  two  British  military  expeditions  entered  the  country — one 
from  the  Cachar,  and  the  other  from  the  Chittagong  side.  After 
considerable  difficulty  the  two  forces  met,  and  the  new  road — 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  expeditions — connecting  the  Chittagong 
hill  tracts  with  Upper  Burmah,  was  then  completed— a  distance 
of  some  230  miles. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  punishment  and  subjection  of 
these  hill  tribes  were  undertaken  in  consequence  of  their  fre- 
quent raids  into  British  territory,  in  which  from  time  to  time 
they  carried  off  men  and  cattle.  On  one  occasion  a  European 
child,  Mary  Winchester,  was  carried  off  from  a  Cachar  tea- 
garden,  and  was  only  recovered  by  a  military  expedition.  In 
the  spring  of  1888  Lieut.  Stewart  and  two  English  soldiers  were 

C  C 
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killed  by  the  Shendus.  The  expedition  of  1890  recovered  their 
heads  and  rifles,  &c.  The  troops  destroyed  several  villages,  and 
captured  many  of  the  principal  offenders  and  leaders  of  the 
raids — results  which  have  been  achieved  with  immense  difficulty, 
as  the  jungles  of  Lushailand  are  vast  and  impenetrable. 

The  work  was  by  no  means  finished,  and  the  winter  of  1890-91 
saw  a  mihtary  force  still  at  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  opera- 
tions will  be  steadily  continued  until  these  troublesome  neigh- 
bours are  taught  to  live  at  peace. 

Burmah, — On  the  whole,  the  record  in  Burmah  during  the 
year  was  reassuring  and  satisfactory. 

Dealing  first  with  the  progress  made  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  the  preliminary  accounts  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 
1890,  gave  the  following  results : — 

In  Upper  Burmah,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  being  al- 
most entirely  imperial,  the  receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to 
Ks.  1,05,12,000,  and  the  expenditure  to  Es.  1,85,42,000.  This 
showed  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  80  lakhs,  but,  considering 
the  short  time  the  Province  had  been  under  our  rule,  and  the 
enormous  expenditure  on  police  organisation  and  pubUc  works, 
which  last  year  amounted  to  over  132  lakhs,  the  wonder  was  that 
the  defeat  was  not  gi'eater.  As  an  indication  of  developing  trade, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  State  Eailways  earned  a  net 
profit  of  over  4  lakhs.  The  chief  sources  of  income  were  natu- 
rally the  land  revenue  and  the  forests.  Of  the  large  outlay  on 
pubUc  works  about  a  third  was  allotted  to  military,  and  the 
remainder  to  civil,  works.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Upper 
Province  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  pay  its  way  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  deficiency  was  more  than  made  up  in  Lower  Bur- 
mah, which  yielded  a  handsome  surplus.  The  gross  receipts 
aggregated  over  357  lakhs,  and  the  expenditure  only  185  lakhs, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  over  172  lakhs.  As  in  the  Upper  Province, 
the  largest  revenue  came  from  the  land,  forests  also  bringing 
in  a  very  handsome  sum,  while  its  position  on  the  coastline 
accounted  for  nearly  60  lakhs  from  customs.  After  paying  in- 
terest on  loans,  the  net  profit  of  the  State  Eailways  was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  Upper  Province,  though  of  course  the  gross 
income  is  much  larger.  The  outlay  on  public  works  was  over 
30  lakhs.  So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  ordinary  or  civil 
expenditure,  but  the  military  receipts  and  charges  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Burmah  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  These 
amounted  to  Es.  7,50,000  and  Es.  1,12,22,000  respectively. 
Including  these  figures,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  united  province 
amounted  to  Es.  4,69,99,000,  and  the  gross  expenditure  to 
Es.  4,82,89,000 ;  the  result  being  a  net  deficit  of  Es.  12,90,000. 
When  the  necessarily  large  expenditure  on  troops  and  poUce  in 
Upper  Burmah  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  figures  cannot  be 
regarded  as  other  than  satisfactory.  Upper  Burmah  was  gradually 
becoming  quieter,  so  that  the  charges  on  account  of  the  military 
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and  police  garrison  would  presumably  from  year  to  year  show  a 
reduction.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  revenue  in  Upper  Bur- 
mah  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  accounts  of  the  current  year,  even 
when  the  military  charges  are  included,  would  show  a  surplus. 

Passing  from  finance  to  internal  administration,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  so  great  an  advance  had  been  made  in  the 
pacification  and  settlement  of  the  country  that  reductions  were 
being  made  in  the  military  force,  and  regular  garrisons  substi- 
tuted for  the  army  of  occupation.  Crime  had  greatly  diminished, 
and  trade  was  rapidly  expanding  in  Upper  Burmah. 

The  Government  policy  includes  the  allotment  of  50  lakhs 
per  annum  for  four  years  for  the  development  of  railway  projects, 
the  Mu  Valley  Eailway  being  the  principal  one  under  construc- 
tion. 

Further  examination  proved  the  country  east  of  Bhamo  to 
be  healthy  and  highly  attractive.  Many  spots,  ranging  from 
5,000  to  7,000  feet  high,  were  found  with  good  water  and  soil. 

The  administration  of  the  country  is  being  rapidly  developed 
and  improved  on  the  lines  of  Indian  government.  A  Judicial 
Commissioner  was  appointed  for  Upper  Burmah,  which  of  itself 
indicated  the  increasing  settlement  of  the  country.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  the  special  penal  enactment  known  as  the  Upper 
Burmah  Criminal  Justice  Regulation  of  1886  would  be  superseded 
in  1891  by  the  Indian  Penal  Codes,  and  the  release  of  some  of 
the  prisoners  convicted  of  rebellion,  &c.,  was  under  the  conside- 
ration of  Government. 

BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  year  under  review  will  be  marked  by  the  inauguration  and 
extension  of  a  new  policy  regarding  the  armies  of  the  feudatory 
States  of  the  Empire.  Hitherto  each  State  had  maintained  armies 
of  varying  strength,  but  uniform  in  their  general  unfitness  for 
active  service,  and  practically  useless  for  purposes  of  imperial 
defence.  The  Government  of  India  at  length  encouraged  the 
gradual  disbandment  of  much  of  the  worthless  material  of  which 
these  levies  were  composed,  and  by  the  loan  of  British  oflScers  and 
the  introduction  of  English  methods  and  discipline  countenanced 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  higher  class  of  regiments. 
The  proposals  were  very  warmly  received  by  most  of  the  native 
princes,  who  displayed  great  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  reorgani- 
sation of  their  troops.  The  results  attained  during  the  year  were 
most  creditable,  and  the  Viceroy  visited  several  of  the  Punjaub 
and  Central  India  States  during  the  autumn  to  review  the  troops. 

At  Patiala,  where  a  review  was  held  of  newly  trained  regi- 
ments from  the  Jhind  Nabha  and  Patiala  States,  His  Excellency 
publicly  complimented  the  princes  on  the  efficiency  attained, 
and  hinted  that  the  system  of  preparing  and  utilising  the  troops 
of  native  States  for  imperial  defence  would  be  extended. 

c  c  2 
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During  the  Viceroy's  autumn  tour  he  visited  the  important 
State  of  Patiala,  and  vested  H.H.  the  Maharajah  with  full  ad- 
ministrative powers  on  his  attainment  of  his  majority.  A  like 
ceremony  was  held  for  similar  purpose  at  Kapwithala  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  when  the  chief  of  that 
State  was  officially  recognised  as  ruler. 

At  Hyderabad  a  trivial  incident  at  first  created  much  ground- 
less alarm.  A  sowar  (outrider)  preceding  the  Maharajah's  caif- 
riage  was  said  to  have  intentionally  ridden  at  a  vehicle  contain- 
ing British  officers,  some  of  whom  were  injured.  Inquiry  showed 
the  affair  to  be  of  no  political  importance  whatever,  and  the 
circumstances  were  accidental. 

In  the  State  of  Manipur  the  reigning  Maharajah  was  deposed 
for  incapacity  by  his  four  brothers,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Resi- 
dency. He  had  long  been  a  religious  recluse,  and  took  no  share 
in  the  government.  He  elected  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  the  heir-apparent. 

The  activity  displayed  by  several  native  States  in  adopting 
the  advantages  of  scientific  canal  irrigation  deserves  notice.  In 
the  Patiala  State  an  area  of  49,000  acres  of  wheat,  barley,  &c., 
which  was  thus  watered  in  1887-88,  was  increased  in  1889-90  to 
100,000  acres.  Jhind  follows  with  7,000  acres  more,  and  Nabha 
about  the  same.  This  steady  increase  in  irrigation  points  to 
proportionate  large  increases  in  the  outturn  of  grain  available 
for  export. 

The  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Admmistration  were  more 
numerous  than  usual.  Early  in  the  year  the  Governorship  6f 
Bombay  changed  hands,  and  Lord  Reay  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Harris.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  also  resigned  the  office 
of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bombay  Army,  and  was  succeeded 
by  General  Sir  George  Greaves.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
Lord  Connemara,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  abruptly  quitted  the 
country,  and  Lord  Wenlock  was  nominated  as  his  successor. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  resigned  his  post  to  take  up 
an  appointment  in  the  India  Office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Charles  Elliott,  who  left  vacant  the  Public  Works  membership 
in  the  Viceregal  Council.  The  latter  office  was  given  to  Sir 
Charles  Crosthwaite  from  Burmah,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in 
the  Chief  Commissionership  of  that  province  by  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie.  General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Indian  Army,  was  granted  an  extension  of  two 
years  in  the  command,  his  tenure  of  which  was  expiring  in 
1891. 

The  year  may  also  be  considered  noteworthy  in  having  on  its 
record  the  visit  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  Victor,  who  arrived  in 
the  latter  part  of  1889,  and  visited  Calcutta  in  January  1890. 
He  was  accorded  a  very  magnificent  public  reception,  for  which 
about  a  lakh  of  rupees  was  subscribed  by  all  classes. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  year  H.I.H.  the  Czarewitch  of 
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Bussia  also  landed  at  Bombay,  attended  by  a  large  suite,  and 
proceeded  on  a  tour  throughout  the  country.  BUs  reception  was 
al^o  most  cordial. 

The  Army. — The  improved  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
Empire  rendered  feasible  many  important  improvements  and 
changes  in  the  Army  in  India  during  the  year  1890. 

The  rearmament  of  the  troops  was  therefore  at  once  under- 
taken, and  30,000  magazine  rifles  and  75,000  Martinis  were 
ordered  to  be  supplied  in  the  financial  years  1890-91.  With 
these  and  the  reserve  of  Martinis  the  Native  Army  will  be  com- 
pletely re-armed  by  the  coming  spring. 

The  officering  of  the  Native  Army  with  officers  from  British 
regiments  having  been  found  to  work  with  no  good  results  to 
either  army,  orders  were  issued  that  after  Jan.  1,  1892,  officers 
were  to  be  posted  direct  from  Sandhurst  to  the  Indian  Staff  Corps 
for  employment  with  the  native  forces.  They  will  be  attached 
to  a  British  regiment  for  training  for  one  year  before  proceeding 
to  their  posts. 

The  improved  financial  position  enabled  the  military  authori- 
ties to  organise  important  camps  of  exercise.  Early  in  January 
a  large  cavalry  camp  was  held  at  Muridki  at  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  present,  and  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  officers  from  the  armies  of  the  Native  States.  Prince 
Albert  Victor  also  visited  this  camp. 

A  cavalry  camp  was  also  heia  at  Attock  towards  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  an  infantry  and  cavalry  camp  at  Mian 
Meah. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  Native  Army.  Thr^ 
Madras  infantry  regiments  were  disbanded  and  new  regiments 
formed  in  Burmah  in  their  place  from  the  Indian  Military  Police 
already  employed  there. 

Following  this  move,  four  of  the  old  Hindustani  regiments 
in  Bengal  were  also  ordered  to  be  disbanded,  the  object  being  to 
replace  the  sepoys  recruited  from  Oudh,  the  North-West,  and 
Delhi  with  men  of  the  better-fighting  classes,  Purkhas,  Dogras, 
Punjabi,  Mohammedans,  and  Pathans.  The  four  Hindustani  regi- 
ments thus  disbanded  are  the  sole  remainder  of  the  "  levies," 
hastily  raised  during  the  Mutiny. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  recruiting  for  the  Native  Army 
have  considerably  increased  of  late,  and  the  matter  caused  some 
anxiety.  An  experiment  was  tried  in  the  formation  of  compa- 
nies of  Afridis  from  across  the  Peshawar  border,  and  these  were 
attached  to  some  of  the  Punjaub  infantry  regiments. 

In  Bombay  the  recruitment  difficulty  became  so  urgent  that 
it  was  proposed  to  disband  some  regiments  and  form  others 
from  the  tribesmen  of  Beluchistan,  to  be  located  in  British 
Beluchistan. 

The  extension  of  territory  and  recent  complications  on  the 
Eastern  borders  rendered  the  Calcutta  command  of  greater  im- 
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portance  than  hitherto,  and  during  1890  the  command  at  the 
Presidency  was  raised  to  the  status  of  a  first-class  district. 

The  abolition  of  protective  measures  regarding  the  spread  of 
venereal  diseases  forced  upon  the  Indian  Government  by  the 
persistent  and  ill-informed  outcry  in  England  resulted,  as  was 
anticipated,  in  serious  danger.  At  one  period  of  the  year  so- 
large  a  proportion  of  British  soldiers  were  incapacitated  for  ser- 
vice as  to  lead  to  considerable  apprehensions.  The  new  Can- 
tonment Act  rules,  however,  somewhat  improved  matters.  The 
voluntary  system  was  followed  with  all  patients,  and  none  were 
forced  into  hospitals.  Persons  suspected  to  be  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases  may,  however,  be  required  to  quit  the  can- 
tonments by  the  responsible  civil  officers. 

Riots,  ReW^ious  Disputes,  dr. — Early  in  the  year  some  excite- 
ment was  roused  in  Bangalore  against  the  mission-schools  in 
that  city,  and  public  meetings  were  held  at  which  students 
pledged  themselves  to  refrain  from  attending  any  schools  where 
Christianity  was  taught. 

In  Cliota  Nagporo  a  far  more  serious  reUgious  movement 
took  place,  owing  to  the  casting  ofif  by  the  tribesmen  of  certain 
responsibilities  and  refusing  free  labour  which  had  been  regarded 
as  due  to  the  landlords  from  time  immemorial.  It  appeared  that 
the  teachings  of  certain  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  had  tended 
to  weaken  the  hold  of  these  traditional  customs.  Believing  that 
by  embracing  Christianity  they  could  escape  their  tribal  obliga- 
tions, these  simple  aboriginal  tribesmen  declared  for  Christianity 
by  thousands,  the  official  report  showing  that  some  40,000  per- 
sons had  "  become  Christians  "  by  the  simple  expedient  of  cutting 
off  their  topknots.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  person- 
ally visited  the  country  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  settle- 
ment of  the  disputes.  It  was  considered  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  were  not  without  blame  for  the  somewhat 
serious  aspect  of  affairs,  and  although  matters  quieted  down, 
a  breach  of  the  ))eace  on  a  large  scale  may  at  any  time  be 
feared. 

In  Lohardugga  a  Belgian  missionary  fell  foul  of  a  village 
zemindar,  and  their  quarrel  ended  in  an  attack  in  which  the 
missionary  fired  a  rifle  and  wounded  one  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  villagers  were  imprisoned,  and  the  priest  fined  by  the 
local  courts ;  but  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  enhanced  the  sen- 
tence on  the  priest  to  one  of  eight  months*  simple  imprisonment, 
holding  him  to  be  the  aggressor. 

Much  ill-feeling  was  displayed  between  Hindus  and  Mohamme- 
dans at  Aligarh,  N.-W.P.,  and  the  Hindus  adopted  a  series  of  re- 
solutions intending  to  exclude  Mohammedans  from  all  business 
and  social  relations  with  Hindus.  Anticipating  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  interfered,  and  all  possible  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  any  collision. 

In  Cambay,  Bombay  Presidency,  some  cultivators  objected  to 
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certain  changes  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  and  a  conflict  with 
the  Nawab's  troops  ensued.  Administrative  changes  have  re- 
stored confidence. 

In  Madras  Presidency  a  very  high  ecclesiastical  personage, 
the  Mohunt  of  Tripati,  was  convicted  of  criminal  breach  of  trust 
in  respect  to  some  two  lakhs  of  rupees  which  were  in  his  custody 
as  head  of  an  important  temple.  He  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment. This  case  created  an  immense  interest  throughout 
India. 

The  Seasons. — The  harvests  were  for  the  most  part  plentiful. 
Much  damage  was  done  to  the  tea-planting  interests  in  Bengal, 
owing  to  almost  unprecedented  rain  during  the  monsoon 
months.  The  drought  during  the  winter  of  1889-90  did  some 
damage  to  the  crops  in  Northern  India,  and  wheat  was  very 
short ;  but  the  position  improved  towards  the  South  and  West. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  in  June,  which  was  visible 
throughout  India.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Punjaub  and 
North-West  received  much  welcome  rain,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  winter  crops  throughout  India,  with  the  exception  of 
Southern  Madras,  were  unusually  good.  Burmah  had  also  an 
excellent  record  for  1890. 

Commerce. — The  effects  of  the  violent  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change were  very  detrimental  to  all  branches  of  trade.  In 
cotton  and  piece-goods  the  position  amounted  to  a  panic  at  the 
ports.  Bombay  cotton-mill  owners  closed  their  mills  for  eight 
days  a  month  for  three  months.  Money  was  unusually  tight  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  banks'  rates  being  abnormally 
high. 

The  abolition  in  England  of  the  duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate 
led  to  a  revived  activity  in  the  export  of  silver  plate  and  orna- 
ments, which  were  admitted  at  the  rupee  standard. 

Finance. — The  statement  laid  before  the  Council  by  Sir 
David  Barbour  showed  a  very  satisfactory  improvement  in  the 
financial  position  of  the  Government. 

The  warning  conveyed  by  the  Finance  Minister  in  the  pre- 
vious year  against  pessimist  views  in  connection  with  Indian 
finance  was  justified  by  the  progress  of  the  year  under  review, 
and  since  the  publication  of  the  Budget  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  most  circumstances  tended  to  relieve  anxiety  and  point  to 
further  improvement. 

The  great  and  sudden  rise  in  exchange  during  1890  largely 
augmented  the  favourable  results  anticipated  in  the  Budget 
which  was  framed  on  the  basis  of  a  rate  of  about  16^d.  The 
rate,  however,  at  one  time  nearly  touched  21d.,  and  at  no  time 
during  the  year  did  it  fall  below  ISd.  As  a  consequence.  Sir 
John  Gorst  was  able  to  announce  late  in  the  year  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  instead  of  a  surplus  of  Ex.  270,400,  a  surplus 
of  a  million  sterling  had  already  been  obtained,  and  this  sum 
was  subsequently  considerably  exceeded. 
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Public  criticism  was  naturally  favourable  to  so  satisfoctory  a 
state  of  finance,  but  throughout  the  year  frequent  representa- 
tions by  commercial  bodies  and  attacks  in  the  press  were  made 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  which  was  generally 
condemned  as  unsuitable  to  the  conditions  of  the  country,  and  to 
bear  with  undue  and  unequal  severity  upon  certain  classes  of  the 
community.  There  was  not,  however,  any  ground  for  believing 
that  a  change  of  policy  in  this  respect  was  contemplated  by  the 
Indian  Government. 

Should  financial  prosperity  continue,  it  is  probable  that  some 
modifications  in  the  administration  of  the  income-tax  may  be 
adopted,  the  minimum  limit  (Bs.  500  a  year)  of  assessable 
incomes  being  raised  ;  but  other  forms  of  taxation  call  more 
urgently  for  removal  should  circumstances  permit,  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  export  duty  on  rice  would  be  repealed,  the  duty 
on  salt  reduced,  and  other  taxes  modified  or  removed  before  the 
question  of  removing  the  income-tax  could  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  For  the  present  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  the  Government  of  India  would  be  able  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  of  reducing  or  remitting  taxation. 

Its  first  object,  on  the  recovery  of  the  finances  to  a  state  of, 
equilibrium,  was  to  restore  partially  the  annual  grant,  intended 
as  an  insurance  fund  against  famine,  which  had  been  suspended 
since  1886.  The  grant  was  to  have  been  utilised  for  the  con- 
struction of  protective  railways  and  irrigation  works  and  the  re- 
duction of  famine-created  debt. 

Until  this  grant  is  restored  to  the  sum  originally  fixed  (Rx. 
1,600,000),  that  is,  until  an  annual  surplus  considerably  exceed- 
ing that  sum  can  be  reckoned  upon  with  confidence,  no  reduction 
of  taxation  on  any  large  scale  can  be  expected. 

The  surplus  of  1890-91  was  to  a  great  extent  the  result  of  spe- 
culation on  silver  legislation  in  the  United  States  which  raised 
the  price  of  silver  to  a  point  unknown  for  several  years,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  price  cannot  be  predicted  with  confidence 
at  present. 

In  view  of  this  uncertainty  in  the  position  of  silver,  of  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  opium  revenue,  seriously  menaced  by 
Chinese  competition  in  the  cultivation  of  the  drug,  and  of  the 
exigencies  of  military  requirements  and  the  vast  expenditure  stiU 
necessary  to  complete  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  a  continued 
policy  of  economy  and  prudence  was  urgently  called  for,  and  the 
danger  of  a  policy  of  adventure  of  any  description  was  manifest 
to  the  student  of  Indian  finance. 

Turning  now  to  the  details  of  the  statement,  annexed  are  the 
results  of  the  financial  administration  of  the  last  three  years. 
The  following  figures  show  the  general  outcome : — 
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1888-89.     (Final  Accounts.) 

Revenue.  .  .  .  Rx.  61,696,678 
Expenditure  ...  Ex.  81,659,660 
Surplus  ....        Ex.         87,018 

1889-90.  (Bevised  Estimates.) 

Revenue .         .  .         .         Rx.  84,686,800 

Expenditure    .  .         .        Rx.  82,826,600 

Surplus  .         .  .         .         Rx.    1,809,700 

1890-91.  (Budget  Estimates.) 

Revenue .         .  .         .         Rx.  84,932,100 

Expenditure    .  .         .         Rx.  84,661,700 

Surplus  .         .  .         .         Rx.       270,400 

The  Budget  Estimate  for  1888-89  framed  in  March  1888 
showed  a  deficit  of  Rx.  698,000.  The  revised  estimate  framed 
in  March  1889  reduced  the  deficit  to  Rx.  201,700,  and  the  final 
accounts  of  the  year  closed  with  a  small  surplus  of  Rx.  87,000. 

The  increases  in  revenue  which  contributed  to  these  results 
were  chiefly  from  improved  receipts,  aggregating  Rx.  284,700 
under  State  Railways  and  irrigation  ;  but  there  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  falling-off  in  land  revenue  of  Rx.  185,896,  due  to  scanty 
harvests  in  some  provinces.  There  was  also  a  saving  of 
Rx.  94,384  in  expenditure,  of  which  Rx.  50,528  occurred  under 
opium  and  Rx.  27,409  under  army. 

The  surplus  of  Rx.  87,018  was  reached  after  including  in  the 
expenditure  the  sum  of  Rx.  789,595  spent  in  special  defence 
works ;  but  to  obtain  a  surplus  at  all  the  imposition  of  additional 
taxation  was  required,  the  salt  duty  being  raised  and  an  import 
duty  on  petroleum  imposed  in  .Tan.  1888. 

In  the  Budget  Estimates  for  1889-90  a  surplus  of 
Rx.  106,800  was  anticipated.  The  revised  figures  obtained  at  the 
close  of  the  year  showed  an  expected  surplus  of  Rx.  1,809,700, 
and,  as  usual,  the  final  accounts  will  doubtless  show  an  improve- 
ment on  the  revised  estimates. 

Of  this  improvement  in  the  financial  position  the  Govern- 
ment took  advantage,  as  already  stated,  to  gradually  restore  the 
Farnine  Insurance  grant,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since 
1885-86.     . 

The  large  surplus  with  which  the  year  1889-90  terminated 
was  due  in  the  main  to  a  satisfactory  increase  of  revenue  under 
the  principal  heads,  the  revised  estimate  framed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  being  better  than  the  Budget  framed  at  the  beginning 
by  the  following  sums — 


Rx. 

Rx. 

Land  Revenue  . 

.    426,600 

Interest 

33,500 

Opium 

.     286,400 

Excise 

.     110,100 

State  Railways  . 

.     256,800 

Stamps 

.     101,000 

Forests 

.     176,800 

Irrigation  . 

96,000 

Salt  .... 

.     162,600 
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while  in  other  heads  there  were  smaller  but  substantial  increases, 
the  whole  indicating  the  moderation  with  which  the  Budget  had 
been  framed,  and  the  existence  of  prosperity  generally. 

Expenditure  also  was  much  smaller  than  was  anticipated, 
charges  on  account  of  opium  having  been  Ex.  708,800  less  than 
the  Budget.  This  was  the  result  of  a  poor  crop  of  opium  in 
Bengal.  When  the  crop  is  large  the  payments  to  cultivators  are 
heavy.  An  average  crop  was  estimated  for,  but  as  it  turned 
out  to  be  much  worse  than  an  average  crop,  the  payments  were 
very  much  smaller  than  the  sum  anticipated.  The  deficiency  of 
the  crop  did  not  affect  the  quantity  sold  for  export,  the  stocks 
held  in  reserve  from  previous  years  proving  ample  to  make  up 
the  usual  supply,  and  rather  higher  prices  in  Calcutta  bringing 
in  a  greater  revenue  than  was  anticipated.  In  some  other 
directions  also,  especially  defence  works,  the  expenditure  of  the 
year  was  smaller  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  net  result 
was  a  large  surplus,  from  which  Government  was  able  to  add 
Ex.  507,000  to  the  sum  allotted  in  the  Budget  for  famine  insu- 
rance, while  it  was  also  able  to  defer  until  the  following  year 
taking  from  the  Provincial  Governments  the  contribution  of 
Ex.  490,000  which  it  had  proposed  to  take  when  framing  the 
Budget. 

The  Budget  Estimate  of  1890-91  was  framed  for,  revenue, 
Ex.  84,932,100,  and  expenditure,  Ex.  85,419,400,  of  which 
Ex.  757,000  is  chargeable  against  provincial  and  local 
balances.  The  expenditure  chargeable  to  revenue  was  therefore 
Ex.  84,661,700,  and  the  estimated  surplus  was  Ex.  270,400,^ 
after  allocating  Ex.  600,000  for  famine  relief  and  insurance. 
This  result  was  obtained,  however,  by  taking  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  the  sum  of  Ex.  490,000,  that  is,  by 
reducing  by  that  sum  the  amounts  assigned  to  them  under  the 
contracts  for  provincial  finance  for  expenditure  on  local  objects, 
and  also  by  increasing  the  import  duty  on  spirits,  and  levying  a 
duty  on  beer  brewed  in  India.  As  observed  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  section,  however,  these  figures  have  since  been 
superseded  by  the  statement  made  by  the  Under-Secretary  for 
India  in  the  House  of  Commons  late  in  1890,  announcing  a 
surplus  of  about  four  times  the  amount  estimated  for — a  result 
due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  in  exchange  caused  by 
American  legislation  and  administrative  action.  The  rate  of 
exchange  upon  which  this  estimate  was  based  was  estimated  at 
1«.  4-552(Z. 

Under  Land  Revenue  there  has  been  a  steady  though  slow 
increase  from  year  to  year,  resulting  from  the  increase  of  culti- 
vation,  and  the  revision  of  assessments.  The  land  revenue  from 
Upper  Burmah  also  increased  satisfactorily  with  the  restoration 
of  order. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  following  statement  that  the 
budget  for  revenue  was  cautiously  framed,  the  items  showing  na 
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important  variations  from  the  revised  estimate  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  details  of  the  Budget  of  1890-91,  under  the  main  heads 
of  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  compare  as  follows  with  the  revised 
estimates  of  the  previous  year  (1889-90) — 


Ku venue  (Rx.) 

Expendit 

-ure(Rx.) 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1889-90 

1890-91 

Land  Bevenue   . 

24,486,700 

24,562,500 

3,632,900 

3,713,400 

Opium 

8,546,400 

8,203,300 

1,655,500 

2,304,800 

Bait   .... 

8,192,500 

1     8,233,500 

420,900 

453,000 

Stamps 

4,060,500 

4,034,900 

134,700 

143,100 

Excise 

4,837,400 

4,844,500 

154,200 

172,600 

Provincial   rates  and 

1 

cesses     . 

3,345,800 

3,349,400 

54,900 

43,500 

Castoms     . 

1,487,300 

1,561,100 

134,500 

138,600 

Assessed  taxes  . 

1,567,100 

1,558,700 

;          28,000 

31,200 

Forests 

1,446,400 

1,414,400 

'        815,700 

847,900 

Interest  on  debt 

867,700 

789,900 

4,262,300 

4,296,300 

Post  Office 

1,304,300 

1,386,200 

1,366,100 

1,419,900 

Telegraphs 

768,300 

793,200 

662,900 

578,200 

Civil  Departments 

1,518,700 

1,521,500 

13,282,500 

13,596,800 

Famine  —  relief    and 

insurance 

— 

607,500 

600,000 

Railways    . 

16,503,300 

17,151,400 

18,406,900 

19,017,900 

Irrigation  . 

1,985,300 

2,035,000 

2,709,300 

2,739,400 

Buildings  and  roads  . 

649,200 

589,400 

5,439,400 

5,717,300 

Army 

1,022,100 

982,600 

20,933,600 

21,505,100 

Special  Defences 

758,400 

892,300 

Miscellaneous    . 

1,325,500 

1,243,000 

4,848,700 

4,945,400 

The  Opium  Revenue  was  taken  at  a  low  figure  in  view  of  the 
tendency  of  prices  to  fall.  This  tendency  became  much  more 
pronounced  as  the  year  progressed,  prices  for  Malwa  opium  fall- 
ing so  low  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  exports,  and  to  re- 
quire Government  to  reduce  the  duty  by  about  50  a.  a  chest. 
Low  as  was  the  figure  taken  for  revenue  in  the  Budget,  the 
actual  results  are  worse  by  about  Ex.  200,000  than  the  estimates. 
The  expenditure  on  account  of  opium  is  practically  confined  to 
Bengal,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  full  average  crop  the  sum  esti- 
mated for  on  this  account  was  fixed  at  a  much  higher  level  than 
the  revised  estimate  of  the  preceding  year,  in  which  the  crop  was 
a  poor  one,  as  already  stated.   The  estimate  has  proved  correct. 

Under  Salt  a  normal  increase  in  consumption  and  revenue 
was  estimated  for.  Under  Stamps  and  Assessed  Taxes  it  was 
considered  that  the  increase  in  the  revenue  in  1889-90  might  not 
be  fully  maintained,  the  rate  of  increase  under  both  these  heads 
being  ordinarily  slow  and  liable  to  fluctuation  from  conditions  of 
the  season  and  of  trade.  The  Forest  revenue  was  unusually 
large  in  1889-90,  owing  to  a  large  demand  and  high  prices  for 
teak  from  the  forests  of  Upper  Burmah.  It  was  considered  unsafe 
to  reckon  upon  the  continuance  of  these  conditions.  The  Post 
Office,  the  Telegraphs,  and  the  Eailways  are  not  as  yet  paying 
departments  :  that  is,  they  do  not  yield  a  revenue  which  covers 
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cost  of  working  and  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  expended  on 
them.  But  the  value  of  the  post-oiiice  and  of  the  telegraphs  to 
the  State  in  the  conveyance  of  oflBcial  correspondence  is  not 
represented  in  the  figures  in  the  estimates.  All  three  depart- 
ments, however,  show  a  satisfactory  increase  of  revenue,  and  the 
Telegraph  Department  earns  a  revenue  exceeding  the  cost  of  work- 
ing, though  the  interest  on  capital  is  not  yet  fully  earned.  The 
estimate  framed  for  the  revenue  from  railways  was  not  en- 
tirely justified  by  the  results  of  the  working  of  the  year  ;  but  it 
was  pointed  out  in  the  statement  of  the  Finance  Minister  that  it 
must  always  be  difficult  to  frame  a  very  close  estimate  of  revenue 
derived  from  transactions  of  such  magnitude.  There  were 
14,487  miles  of  railway  open  in  India  at  the  end  of  March  1890, 
compared  with  only  8,882  miles  at  the  end  of  March  1880,  and  the 
sum  estimated  as  the  revenue  derived  from  them  was  now  only 
smaller  than  the  land  revenue.  It  was  evident  that,  as  remarked 
by  Sir  David  Barbour,  the  liability  to  fluctuation  in  the  earnings 
of  the  great  railway  system  of  India  added  one  more  cause  of  un- 
certainty to  those  which  already  affected  Indian  finance ;  the  other 
principal  causes  of  uncertainty  being  the  opium  revenue,  ex- 
change, and  the  liability  to  famine  of  large  tracts  of  the  Empire. 
While  the  revenue  from  the  railways  stood  second  in  the  list  of 
sources  whence  the  receipts  of  the  Indian  treasury  were  obtained, 
the  expenditure  thereon  was  second  only  to  the  expenditure 
which  is  incurred  on  the  Army,  and  the  balancing  of  the  Budget 
must,  at  all  times,  be  affected  in  a  very  important  degree  in  the 
future  by  the  condition  of  railway  finance. 

The  reasons  for  the  variations  under  the  head  of  the  Army 
and  of  special  defence  works  have  already  been  stated  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  these  remarks.  The  other  items  in  the  list 
do  not  call  for  special  comment,  but  a  few  remarks  may  be  added 
to  illustrate  the  general  conditions  of  Indian  finance  as  far  as 
regards  debt. 

The  capital  sum  expended  on  railway  construction  to  the  end 
of  1890-91  amounted  to  Rx.  200,447,170,  and  the  total  Indian 
debt  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  to  (sterling) 
104,626,000L  =  (rupee)  Rx.  113,719,000.  Of  this  debt  88,748,000Z. 
and  Rx.  96,640,000  represent  debt  incurred  on  account  of  rail- 
way construction.  Another  material  portion  of  the  debt  has 
been  incurred  for  irrigation  works,  and  the  purpose  of  advancing 
funds  to  native  States,  municipalities,  port  trusts,  and  other 
pubUc  bodies  on  easier  terms  than  they  could  obtain  if  they 
borrowed  themselves  in  the  public  market.  Further,  about 
Rx.  6i  millions  represent  the  investment  of  the  reserve  held 
under  law  against  the  State  issue  of  currency  notes.  Sir  David 
Barbour  drew  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  there  was 
now  an  actual  net  receipt  on  account  of  the  ordinary  rupee  debt ; 
in  other  words,  the  interest  on  the  investments  held  on  account 
of  Government,  and  on  the  advances  made  to  public  bodies  and 
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others  by  Government,  exceeded  the  interest  payable  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  rupee  debt  which  was  not  actually  represented  by  rail- 
ways and  irrigation  works. 

The  Budget  Estimates  for  1890-91  showed  a  surplus  of 
Bx.  270,400.  Extra  taxation  was  imposed  on  imported  spirits, 
and  Indian  brewed  beer  was  made  subject  to  the  same  tax  as 
hitherto  levied  on  imported  beer.  The  Famine  Belief  and  Insu- 
rance Grant  was  maintained  at  Bx.  600,000.  Army  expenditure 
was  unusually  heavy,  being  estimated  at  Bx.  1,208,300  more  than 
the  expenditure  of  1888-89,  chiefly  owing  to  the  contemplated 
re-armament  of  the  British  troops  with  the  magazine  rifle,  the 
provision  of  new  batteries  of  artillery,  and  the  extension  of  the 
"  special  defence  "  works  in  the  ports  and  North- Western  frontier. 

The  capital  outlay  on  railways  and  irrigation  works  was 
estimated  at  Bx.  8,468,100  in  1889-90,  and  at  Bx.  8,750,000 
in  1890-91. 

The  Secretary  of  State  proposed  to  sell  14,989,000Z.  of 
Council  Bills,  also  to  borrow  5,400,000Z.  for  the  purchase  of  the 
South  Indian  Bailway,  for  making  advances  to  companies  en- 
gaged in  constructing  railways  for  the  State,  and  for  paying  off 
debentures.  Beyond  this  no  loan  in  India  in  the  year  1890-91 
was  provided  for  in  the  Budget,  and  none  was  raised. 

It  was  mainly  owing  to  the  partial  restoration  of  the  Famine 
Insurance  Grant  and  the  high  cash  balances  resulting  from  the 
surplus  of  1889-90,  and  the  estimated  surplus  of  1890-91,  that 
the  Government  was  able  to  find  funds  for  the  capital  outlay 
on  Public  Works  without  having  recourse  to  borrowing.  This- 
will,  perhaps,  make  more  clear  the  nature  of  the  fund  known  as 
the  Famine  Insurance  Grant.  The  Native  Press,  from  time  to 
time,  obstinately  affected  to  believe  this  fund  to  be  a  sinking  fund 
available  for  appropriation  in  direct  relief  during  famines ;  but  its 
intended  function  was  the  alleviation  and  prevention  of  famine 
by  the  construction  of  public  works. 

During  the  year,  Government  took  powers  to  reduce  the  stock 
of  bullion  reserve  from  8  to  7  crores.  This  policy  received  un- 
qualified approval  from  all  branches  of  commercial  circles. 

Legislation, — There  was  no  legislation  of  any  great  importance 
during  the  year.  The  Viceroy's  Council  passed  an  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  vesting  and  and  administration  of  property  held  in 
trust  for  charitable  purposes,  and  an  Act  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  was  also  passed  at  the  instance  of  the  Viceroy. 

The  law  relating  to  guardians  and  wards  was  amended  and 
consolidated,  and,  lastly,  the  most  important  work  of  the  year  in 
this  direction,  was  the  enactment  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
railways  in  India.  A  few  measures  of  minor  importance  were 
also  passed. 

Puhlic  Works, — As  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Finance, 
the  restoration  of  the  Famine  Fund,  and  the  general  recovery 
in  the  financial  position,  enabled  the  Government  to  take  im- 
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portant  steps  in  the  advancement  of  public  works,  particularly 
in  railways. 

The  tunnelling  of  the  Khojak  has  proceeded  with  rapidity. 
The  cost  of  this  important  work — calculated  to  be  about  lOOZ. 
per  yard — would  involve  a  total  expenditure  of  half  a  million 
sterling.     The  Sind-Pishin  line  was  completed  to  New  Ghaman. 
A  small  section  from  Mianwali  to  a  point  opposite  Ealabagh  on 
the  Indus  was  also  laid  ;  being  a  continuation  north  of  the  Sind- 
Sagar  strategic  line.     It  was  intended  to  eventually  connect  the 
Sind-Sagar  Railway  with  the  main  line  toPeshawur,  and  thus  se- 
>cure  unbroken  communication  with  the  Indus  Valley.    Important 
works  were  undertaken  in  bridges,  &c.,  on  the  East  Coast  Rail- 
way system,  which  would  eventually  connect  Calcutta  and  Madras. 
A  railway  between  Sealkote  and  Jummu  was  opened  in  March, 
rendering  Kashmir  more  easy  of  access.     The  operations  on  the 
Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  continued  to  be   energetically  pushed 
forward,  and  the  line  was  expected  to  be  opened  in  the  spring  of 
1891.     A  survey  was  made  for  a  railway  across  the  Rajputana 
Desert  through  Jeysulmir,  passing  Bikavir — a  distance  of  550 
miles — the  estimated  cost  being  one   lakh   per   mile.     Floods 
destroyed  the  Bolan  Railway,  and  the  Hurnai  line  was  also  con- 
siderably damaged.     The  Oude  and  Rohilkund  line  was  breached 
between  Cawnpore   and  Lucknow.      The   House  of  Commons 
passed  a  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  raise  money 
(5,267,000L)  to  purchase  the  South  Indian  Railway.     A  note- 
worthy item  was  the  announcement  made  of  the  complete  failure 
of  steel  axles,  very  large  numbers  of  which  were  in  use  on  State 
and   Commercial  lines  in  India ;  the  cost  of  replacement  with 
axles  of  wrought  iron  being  considerable.     The  stagnancy  of  trade 
resulted  in  a  serious  falling  oflf  of  receipts  in  State  Railways — 
to  the  end  of  October  13  lakhs  were  reported  as  the  deficiency  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  construction  of  water-works  at  Allahabad,  Benares,  and 
Cawnpore  was  diligently  pushed  forward. 

Miscellaneous  Events. — The  attacks  upon  the  Government 
systems  of  excise  administration  by  political  agitators  were  dealt 
with  in  an  exhaustive  despatch  which  was  published  in  March. 
The  evidence  tendered  and  conclusions  drawn  from  it  conclusively 
disproved  most  of  the  allegations  of  maladministration. 

Leprosy  as  a  public  danger  received  some  special  attention, 
and  a  commission  from  home,  with  which  were  associated  scien- 
tific officers  of  the  Indian  service,  undertook  extensive  inquiries 
with  a  view  to  legislation. 

Throughout  India  the  treatment  of  lepers  excited  much  atten- 
tion and  controversy.  Large  sums  of  money  were  oflfered  by 
wealthy  natives,  and  in  the  Presidency  towns  of  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  movements  were  commenced  to  deal  with  this  impor- 
tant question.  Several  native  chiefs  also  started  hospitals  for 
lepers  in  their  domains. 
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The  administration  of  Criminal  Justice  also  underwent  care- 
ful review  in  1890,  and  steps  were  taken  throughout  India  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  police  and  magistracy. 

The  report  on  the  working  of  the  Post  Office  for  1888-89, 
pubUshed  1890,  showed  some  remarkable  figures.  Money  orders 
had  risen  in  value  by  114  lakhs  in  the  previous  year's  transac- 
tions, and  the  deposits  in  Savings  Banks  also  increased  by  84 
lakhs.  The  postal  charge  on  letters  from  India  to  England  was 
reduced  from  4^  to  2^  annas  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  historic  fort  at  Chunar  was  abandoned  as  a  military 
position  and  the  garrison  removed  to  the  adjacent  fort  of  Alla- 
habad. 

An  important  conference  of  officers  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral work  assembled  at  Simla  in  the  autumn,  at  which  Dr.  A. 
Voelcker,  an  agricultural  chemist  specially  deputed  to  India  by 
the  Home  Government, 'was  enabled  to  meet  and  confer  with 
those  at  work  in  India. 

The  Uncovenanted  Services  (Europeans)  secured  certain  con- 
cessions in  pensions,  term  of  service,  &c.,  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Congress  movement  continued  to  provoke  much  criticism 
during  the  year.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  position  held 
by  this  political  body  has  steadily  declined ;  several  leading 
native  gentlemen  having  removed  their  names  from  membership, 
among  whom  was  Sir  Madhava  Rao  of  Madras.  At  the  same 
time  some  40,000  Mahommedans  in  Upper  India  signed  petitions 
against  the  movement  and  its  pretensions ;  and  at  the  Congress 
meeting  held  in  the  last  month  of  the  year  at  Calcutta  it  was 
noticed  that  the  numbers  of  delegates  had  considerably  fallen  oflf. 
At  Bombay  in  the  previous  year  some  2,000  persons  gathered, 
while  this  year's  session  was  attended  by  about  1,400  only. 

In  the  important  questions  raised  at  the  close  of  the  year  by 
the  announcement  of  proposed  legislation  on  the  "  Age  of  Con- 
sent," the  Congress  journals  maintained  discreet  silence.  The 
movement  was  thoroughly  discredited  in  Northern  India,  and 
interest  in  its  doings  was  confined  to  the  professional  and  "edu- 
cated" but  unemployed  sections  of  Bengal  middle-class  people. 
The  masses,  the  cultivating  classes,  practically  ignored  it,  while 
the  aristocracy  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  bid  for  power  from  a 
class  of  persons  for  whom  they  had  little  respect.  The  interest 
in  municipal  elections,  except  in  a  few  places,  was  reported  to 
have  died  out,  this  form  of  municipal  government  being  regarded 
as  a  failure  by  most  officials. 

Calcutta  was  much  convulsed  during  the  autumn  by  a  "  gold 
fever."  Gold  had  long  been  known  to  exist  in  certain  localities 
of  Chota  Nagpore,  and  the  partial  opening  of  the  Bengal  Nagpore 
Eailw^ay  rendered  experiments  in  its  working  more  feasible. 
Numerous  companies  were  started,  and  as  shares  were  offered  at 
a  rupee  each,  they  attracted  all  classes  to  the  speculation.     The 
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"  fever  "  having  subsided,  some  companies  claimed  to  be  raising 
sufficient  gold  to  justify  their  existence. 

Petroleum  oil  was  discovered  in  Assam,  and  the  supply  re- 
ported to  be  good  and  plentiful.  Coal  was  discovered  at  several 
places,  including  a  spot  in  the  Shan  States  some  140  miles  north- 
east of  Mandalay. 

The  year  closed  as  it  began,  with  peace  and  prosperity,  so  &r 
as  the  masses  of  the  people  were  concerned. 


CHINA. 

In  addition  to  her  chronic  distresses  from  flood  and  famine, 
China  continued  to  suffer  through  her  distrust  of  other  nations. 
The  Pekin  Government  within  the  past  thirty  years  had  been 
trying  to  create  a  navy,  and  a  beginning  was  made  by  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign-built  ships  commanded  by  foreign  officers.  In 
1862  Captain  Sherrard  Osborn,  of  the  English  navy,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  seven  gunboats  of  Ught  draught  which  haxl 
been  purchased  in  Europe  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet  of  war 
vessels. 

But  through  disputes  with  the  Chinese  officials  the  fleet  re- 
mained inactive  and  useless  at  the  time  of  the  Taeping  rebellion, 
and  finally  the  ships  were  sent  back  to  Europe  to  be  sold.  The 
next  attempt  to  form  a  navy  was  by  the  purchase  of  a  few  small 
gunboats  in  the  United  States.  These  were  employed  in  patrol- 
ling the  Canton  River  and  fighting  the  pirates  that  infested  the 
stream.  Later  other  gunboats  were  bought  of  an  English  firm, 
but  all  these  were  manifestly  of  little  use  for  national  defence. 
At  the  time  of  the  Kuldja  disagreement  with  Russia,  when  war 
was  imminent,  China  acquired  a  number  of  excellent  war- vessels 
in  England  and  Germany,  and  after  the  war  with  France  in 
Tonquin,  Captain  Lang,  R.N.,  who  had  been  in  the  Chinese 
naval  service  before,  was  re-engaged  to  superintend  the  organi- 
sation of  the  new  Chinese  fleet.  A  naval  harbour  was  made  at 
Port  Arthur,  and  a  shipyard  at  Kiangnan.  Captain  Lang,  it  was 
understood,  was  to  have  the  rank  of  admii-al,  with  authority 
coequal  with  the  Chinese  Admiral  Ting.  But  in  this  the  captain 
at  last  found  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  form  of  words  which 
gave  him  no  real  authority.  The  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  the 
native  officers  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  discipline 
against  their  incessant  intrigues,  and  as  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hong 
Chang,  refused  to  give  him  any  support,  Captain  Lang  was 
forced  to  resign  his  position  on  June  15.  The  present  Chinese 
fleet  is  divided  into  the  North  Coast,  the  Foochow,  the  Shanghai, 
and  the  Canton  squadrons.  The  North  Coast  squadron,  which 
is  the  strongest,  has  one  barbette  sea-going  vessel  of  nearly 
10,000  tons ;  two  of  over  7,000  tons,  with  others  of  lesser  ton- 
nage, besides  a  force  of  over  twenty  first-class  torpedo-boats,  with 
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a  number  of  gunboats  of  800  or  400  tons  each.  By  the  retire- 
ment of  Captain  Lang  and  other  European  officers,  the  Chinese 
navy  loses  much  of  its  efficiency,  as  the  native  officers  are  lacking 
in  knowledge  and  experience,  and  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  formid- 
able, although  created  at  very  great  cost. 

The  Emperor  Ewangsu  this  year  issued  a  proclaniation  legal- 
ising the  growth  of  native  opium  and  withdrawing  the  prohibition 
of  its  cultivation  within  the  Empire.  Hitherto  the  12,000,000 
Chinese  addicted  to  the  opium  habit  have  been  chiefly  supplied 
with  the  drug  from  India.  Thus,  after  more  than  fifty  years 
spent  in  vain  effort  to  suppress  the  pernicious  use  of  opium,  the 
Chinese  Government  decided  to  retain  the  profit  of  opium-culti- 
vation, which  had  been  in  the  past  the  chief  source  of  Indian 
revenue,  and  to  let  the  people  take  the  consequences. 

The  tea  trade  continued  to  suffer,  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  and 
Japan  teas  being  preferred  in  the  English  and  other  markets. 
In  the  Fukhien  Province  in  the  south,  the  authorities  advised  the 
distressed  tea-growers  to  abandon  altogether  the  cultivation  of 
the  tea  plant,  and  replace  it  with  that  of  rice  or  potatoes.  Many 
landowners,  where  water  was  abundant,  were  following  this 
advice.  The  appearance  of  blight  in  the  Foochow  tea  gardens 
caused  great  anxiety.  The  distress  among  tea  cultivators  and 
dealers  was  described  as  very  great ;  men  hitherto  in  good  cir- 
cumstances had  become  ruined.  The  native  producers,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  outside  world  prejudicial 
to  their  interests,  were  unprepared  for  the  blow  which  fell  so  dis- 
astrously upon  them.  The  excessive  export  duty  on  teas  from 
China,  with  deficient  methods  of  cultivation,  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  compete  with  the  Indian  and  Ceylon  growths.  Sta- 
tistics from  the  various  tea  ports  of  China  appear  to  show  that 
unless  the  Government  will  allow  foreigners  to  estabUsh  planta- 
tions in  the  tea  districts  freely,  as  in  India,  with  improved  ways 
of  cultivation  and  preparation  for  market,  the  practical  extinction 
of  the  Chinese  tea  trade  is  inevitable  and  only  a  matter  of  time. 
The  place  of  tea  as  an  article  of  export  cannot  probably  be  sup- 
pUed  by  any  single  product,  although  the  reduced  export  of  tea 
from  Shanghai  is  partly  counterbalanced  by  a  large  increase  in 
the  export  of  cotton  stimulated  by  the  requirements  of  numerous 
spinning  mills  lately  established  in  Japan.  Cotton-spinning  by 
machinery  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  China.  The  Chinese  Cotton 
Cloth  Company  began  operations  at  Shanghai,  but  was  much 
hampered  by  want  of  funds,  so  that  very  little  was  done  to  pre- 
vent the  export  of  the  raw  material.  The  largest  single  item 
among  imports  at  the  port  of  Shanghai  last  year  was  grey  shirt- 
ings, amounting  to  nearly  two  miUions  sterling — a  trade  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  British  merchants.  The  total  silk  crop  in  China 
in  1889  was  25  per  cent,  larger  than  in  the  year  before,  in  spite 
of  the  silkworm  disease,  which  somewhat  diminished  the  pro- 
duction.   Improvements  in  the  methods  of  reeling  silk  were 
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urgently  recommended,  but  the  Government  did  little  or  nothing 
to  introduce  improvements  which  would  benefit  silk  manufacture 
as  well  as  increase  the  revenue. 

The  Chinese  Government  agreed  to  a  modification  of  the 
Chefoo  Convention  on  March  31,  by  which  the  port  of  Chung- 
king on  the 'Upper  Yangtsze  was  partially  opened  to  British  trade. 
The  right  was  long  ago  conceded  by  the  Convention,  but  practi- 
cally it  was  useless.  Mr.  Archibald  Little's  attempt  to  navigate 
the  river  in  his  specially  constructed  steamer  was  frustrated,  and 
even  the  British  Foreign  OflSce  failed  to  procure  for  him  the 
rights  allowed  nominally  by  the  treaty.  By  the  amended  con- 
vention Chinese  steamers  must  take  the  initiative,  and  after- 
wards British  steamers  may  follow.  It  was  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  any  great  advantage  to  British  trade  would  at  once 
accrue  from  the  new  arrangement,  which  was  that  Chung-king 
was  to  be  opened  as  a  treaty  port  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
treaty  ports — for  the  fifth  article  of  this  agreement  read,  **  As 
soon  as  Chinese  steamers  shall  convey  cargo  to  Chung-king  and 
back,  British  steamers  may  proceed  to  Chung-king  on  the  same 
footing,"  thus  placing  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  Chinese  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  Upper  Yangtsze  Eiver.  The  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  treaty  has  given  to  China  more  than  ever  the  control 
of  this  important  waterway,  although  the  privilege  of  using  sail- 
ing vessels  to  the  new  treaty  port  of  Chung-king  may  be  regarded 
as  one  not  to  be  despised  by  English  merchants. 

The  Telegraph  Convention  signed  at  Chefoo  in  1888,  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Telegraph  Administration,  the 
Eastern  Extension,  and  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Companies, 
for  establishing  uniform  rates  for  messages  between  China  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  failed  to  be  ratified  through  the  influence 
of  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  thought  it  derogatory  to  China  to  give 
up  her  independence  in  the  matter  in  return  for  an  annual  sub- 
sidy to  the  Government. 

No  progress  was  made  with  the  scheme  of  railway  between 
Hankow  and  Pekin,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  depletion  of  the  Im- 
perial Treasury-  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  to  go  on  with 
the  works.  Foreigners  refused  to  advance  money  without  an  edict 
giving  them  security,  which  the  authorities  would  not  consent  to 
grant.  Even  in  the  imperial  household  money  was  badly  wanted 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  as  much  had  been  expended  for 
the  relief  of  distress  in  the  inundated  districts. 

China  made  a  new  departure  in  the  introduction  of  a  silver 
currency.  In  November  the  canton  dollars  and  parts  of  dollars 
made  by  order  of  the  late  Viceroy,  Chang  Chih  Tung,  were  made 
a  legal  tender  in  all  parts  of  China.  This  was  the  first  serious 
attempt  ever  made  in  the  Empire  to  establish  a  coinage,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank. 

The  attentions  paid  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught 
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\i^hen  they  visited  China  in  May  were  very  significant,  and  proved 
that  the  exclusiveness  of  this  ultra-Conservative  country  towards 
foreign  nations  is  lessening.  Salutes  were  fired  from  the  forts 
^und  from  Chinese  war-ships,  at  Woosung,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Shanghai  River,  and  in  the  evening  there  were  brilliant  illumi- 
nations along  the  quay  in  honour  of  the  Duke. 

On  the  Eussian  frontier  progress  was  made  in  restoring  the 
old  fortifications  at  Kuldja,  now  called  Nin-Yuan.  An  enormous 
fortress  was  built,  with  mud  and  clay  walls .  28  feet  high,  25  feet 
thick,  and  815  feet  in  length,  with  a  moat  7  feet  deep  and  15  feet 
wide ;  but  the  strength  of  the  work  was  regarded  by  the  Russians 
as  nothing  formidable. 

The  fear  of  Russia  has  led  China  to  make  some  effort  to 
improve  her  military  force,  and  European  officers  have  been 
employed  to  organise  her  army;  but  little  has  hitherto  been 
accomplished.  Whatever  she  may  do  in  the  future,  her  army 
and  navy  do  not  yet  menace  the  world. 

The  floods  in  North  China  were  more  extensive  and  disastrous 
than  in  some  previous  years.  At  Shantung  the  embankments 
of  the  Yellow  River  gave  way  on  July  12,  and  in  a  few  hours 
more  than  7,000  square  miles  of  fertile  and  populous  country 
were  inundated.  The  Peiho  River  was  flooded,  and  the  city  of 
Tungchow,  near  Pekin,  was  surrounded  by  a  lake,  while  Pekin 
itself  was  for  some  time  completely  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  While  the  loss  of  life  caused 
by  the  floods  was  not  so  great  as  in  1887,  it  was  still  very  heavy. 
Many  who  escaped  drowning  perished  by  famine.  There  was 
much  reason  to  believe  that  these  constantly  recurring  floods 
were  not  altogether  the  result  of  natural  causes.  The  people  who 
live  along  the  first  and  second  lines  of  embankments  in  Shantung 
have  a  strong  selfish  interest  in  keeping  the  level  of  the  river  low, 
by  spreading  its  waters  over  a  large  area,  and  as  the  outbreak 
"this  year  occurred  in  a  new  place,  hitherto  deemed  perfectly  safe, 
it  was  suspected  that  the  embankments  were  deliberately  cut. 
The  Government  was  urged  to  remove  all  the  inhabitants  from 
the  river  banks,  both  to  insure  their  safety  and  to  take  them 
from  the  temptation  of  bringing  ruin  upon  others.  It  was  also 
helieved  by  many  that  the  Chinese  officials  profited  largely  by 
the  floods,  and  a  committee  of  investigation  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  relief  funds  in  the  past  was  demanded  by  former 
contributors. 

During  the  month  of  June  an  intense  drought  prevailed 
throughout  all  the  North-E  astern  Provinces,  and  for  several  weeks 
the  officers  of  the  Government  at  Pekin  and  elsewhere  resorted 
daily  to  the  temples  and  offered  up  prayers  for  rain.  In  Pekin 
the  Emperor  himself  took  the  lead  in  these  acts  of  worship,  and 
at  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of  Shantung,  the  Governor,  Chang  Yao, 
spent  many  days  and  nights  in  the  temple  in  earnest  supplica- 
tion.    For  a  time  the  prayers  seemed  to  be  unanswered.     Then 
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there  suddenly  came  a  tremendous  rainstorm  which  lasted  for 
many  days,  and  produced  the  highest  summer  freshet  ever  known 
in  the  Yellow  Biver.  Then  the  banks  broke  and  the  flood  came. 
There  is  not  the  sUghtest  doubt  in  any  pious  Chinese  mind  that 
these  rains  were  sent  in  direct  answer  to  prayer.  Gonsequentlyy 
as  soon  as  the  flood  occurred,  there  was  a  tremendous  rush  of 
the  faithful  to  the  temples  to  pray  for  the  rain  to  stop.  The 
Emperor  again  set  the  example.  The  image  of  Tama,  the  Biver 
Dragon,  was  carried  in  imperial  state  through  the  streets  of 
Tientsin  and  enthroned  in  the  great  temple  of  Tama  Miao.  Then 
all  the  high  officers  of  Government  worshipped  it,  and  implored 
its  aid  in  stopping  the  floods  and  the  rain.  Chief  among  them 
was  the  greatest  statesman  of  China,  Li  Hung  Chang,  who 
burned  many  joss-sticks  and  spent  many  hours  in  a  prostrate 
attitude  before  the  idol.  It  must  be  recorded,  however,  that  all 
these  earnest  suppUcations  had  little  or  no  effect,  for  the  rain 
continued  to  fall  and  the  floods  to  rise. 

In  November  an  attack  was  made  upon  a  small  Christian 
community  at  Loongti-tsin,  near  Chung-long,  by  the  members  of 
a  Chinese  society  called  Eo  Lai-hai.  The  society  consulted  theix 
god  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  plunder  the  Christians,  and  when 
the  oracle  replied  favourably  several  thousands  of  the  worst  dregs- 
of  the  populace  sacked  the. houses  of  fifty  or  sixty  Christian 
families,  set  the  buildings  on  fire,  and  carried  off  tiieir  goods. 
After  feasting  for  several  days  the  marauders  made  another 
attack  and  massacred  more  than  twenty  Christians.  The  magis- 
trates held  aloof,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  arrest  the- 
murderers. 

The  Emperor  issued  an  edict  in  December  stating  that  he 
would  receive  all  the  foreign  representatives  in  audience  in  liifarch 
following,  and  that  a  similar  audience  would  in  future  be  granted 
every  year.  He  also  issued  an  order  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Foreign  Board  (the  Tsung-li-Yamen)  to  invite  the  representatives 
of  foreign  Powers  to  an  imperial  banquet  on  the  day  following 
the  reception  each  year.  The  decree  was  important,  as  signifying 
the  progress  that  China  is  making  towards  conformity  to  the 
customs  of  other  nations,  and  that  her  pretensions  of  superiority 
are  gradually  melting  away. 

Indo-China  (Tonquiriy  dc.) — The  trade  of  Pakhoi,  the  most 
southern  treaty  port  in  China,  had  lately  advanced  very  much 
through  the  imposition  of  a  high  customs  tariff  in  the  French 
possessions  in  Indo-China,  especially  in  Tonquin.  Trade  had 
been  driven  from  the  Tonquin  port  of  Haiphong  to  Pakhoi». 
through  the  substitution  of  French  for  Annamite  rates  of  duty 
on  imports.  Previous  to  the  French  occupation,  the  Haiphong 
customs  establishment  was  under  Annamite  or  ^iicm-Chineee 
control,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  foreign  products  destiQed  for 
Southern  Yunnan  and  Western  Ewangsi  passed  through  Haip- 
hong. 
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The  Chinese  brigands  in  Tonquin  were  giving  trouble  to  the 
French  troops  in  March,  when  a  severe  encounter  took  place 
with  the  famous  band  of  Than  Thuat,  which  resulted  in  the  rout 
of  the  rebels.  In  June  it  was  reported  that  piracy  and  famine 
were  increasing.  Junks  on  the  river  Guanan  were  compelled  to 
pay  toll  to  the  robbers  armed  with  rifles  who  held  the  river  banks, 
and  all  the  troops  were  almost  constantly  engaged.  Famine 
prevailed  in  several  places,  and  many  were  dying  of  cholera. 
The  activity  and  boldness  of  the  pirates  were  even  greater 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and  were  causing  great  anxiety  to 
the  French  in  Tonquin.  Supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  were 
furnished  to  them  from  Hong  Kong  through  Chinese  merchants 
there,  who  forwarded  them  to  Tonquin  by  junks  and  small 
jBteamers  through  the  port  of  Pakhoi.  The  Government  of  Hong 
Kong  were  being  urged  by  the  French  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  colony,  and  the  Chinese 
authorities  were  asked  to  forbid  the  import  of  arms  throughout 
the  provinces  bordering  on  Tonquin.  Chinese  mandarins,  how- 
ever, were  said  to  encourage  the  trade. 

Formosa. — The  aborigines  in  revolt  in  Southern  Formosa  laid 
an  ambuscade  in  February  for  a  force  of  Chinese  troops  sent 
against  them,  and  some  two  hundred  fell  into  the  trap  and  were 
slaughtered.  All  the  aboriginal  tribes  were  for  the  first  time 
banded  together  in  this  ambush.  The  Chinese  general  succeeded 
in  patching  uj)  a  temporary  peace,  but  a  month  or  two  later  the 
disturbances  again  broke  out,  and  culminated  in  a  general  rebel- 
lion, both  in  the  North  and  South.  In  November  fighting  was 
still  going  on,  and  the  Governor,  Liu  Ming  Chuan,  had  been 
summoned  to  Pekin  to  confer  with  the  authorities.  A  railway 
was  in  process  of  construction  in  the  island,  but  no  work  had 
lately  been  done  by  the  navvies,  who  were  also  soldiers,  owing  to 
the  military  operations  against  the  savage  tribes.  Formosa  till 
last  year  escaped  the  depression  in  the  tea  trade,  but  through 
the  reckless  competition  of  Chinese  buyers,  and  their  fraudulent 
admixture  of  teas,  the  quality  has  deteriorated,  and  prices  have 
fallen  very  low.  The  Oolong  or  Formosan  teas  chiefly  have 
found  a  market  in  the  United  States. 

HONG  KONG. 

This  colony  continued  prosperous.  The  only  drawback  of 
much  importance  to  the  colonial  officials  was  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  Last  year  a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  Hong  Kong  to  consider  the  question  of  increasing 
official  salaries.  A  report  was  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
in  the  last  ten  years  the  cost  of  living  in  the  colony  had  increased 
20  per  cent,  for  Europeans,  and  10  per  cent,  for  Chinese,  while 
rent  had  increased  from  100  to  160  per  cent,  for  Europeans  and 
100  per  cent,  for  Chinese.     Servants'  wages  had  increased  16  per 
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cent.,  and  imported  articles  had  risen  in  price  in  proportion 
to  the  fall  in  exchange.  The  decreasing  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  was  severely  felt  by  those  who  had  families  to  main- 
tain. Therefore  the  commission  proposed  that  the  salaries  of 
officials  should  be  raised  to  an  amount  in  current  dollars  equiva- 
lent to  their  original  sterling  value,  non-official  Europeans  to 
receive  an  advance  of  20  per  cent.  The  report  was  signed  by 
five  leading  merchants,  and  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  the 
only  official  on  the  commission. 

In  May  the  Governor  was  absent  on  leave,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  acting  as  Governor,  the  Head  of  Police  was  acting 
Colonial  Secretary,  the  Governor  of  the  Gaol  was  the  acting  Head 
of  PoUce,  and  the  Adjutant  of  PoUce  was  acting  Governor  of  the 
Gaol.  The  Postmaster-General  acted  as  Colonial  Treasurer,  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  as  Auditor-General. 

Considerable  numbers  of  Chinese  coolies  are  shipped  from 
Hong  Kong  every  year,  and  an  incident  occurred  in  February 
which  shows  the  manner  in  which  they  are  still  kidnapped. 

A  German  steamer  from  Hong  Kong  arrived  outside  Singa- 
pore harbour  and  signalled  for  the  police.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
force  the  captain  explained  that  he  had  over  200  coolies  on  board, 
bound  for  Medan,  in  Sumatra,  and  that  he  was  afraid  of  an  out- 
break when  he  passed  Singapore.  The  coolies'  story  was  that 
they  had  been  engaged  to  work  at  Medan,  which  was  described 
to  them  as  a  British  possession  and  as  **  in  Singapore,"  whereas 
it  was  a  Dutch  possession  and  in  Sumatra,  and  they  protested 
against  being  taken  beyond  Singapore.  One  of  the  officers  of 
the  Chinese  Protectorate  in  Singapore  went  on  board  and  found 
that  the  men  had  been  wilfully  deceived  in  Hong  Kong  by  state- 
ments that  Medan  was  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  He  advised 
the  coolies  to  go  on  quietly  to  Medan,  as  their  passage  tickets 
and  agreements  were  made  out  for  that  place,  and  to  complain 
to  the  Dutch  officials  there. 

In  December  the  Hong  Kong  Legislature  passed  a  law  against 
stowaways,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  surreptitious  emigra- 
tion of  Chinese  to  Australia. 


JAPAN. 

The  history  of  Japan  in  1890  was  marked  by  few  events  of 
greater  importance  to  the  country  than  the  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. The  first  of  these  took  place  on  June  10,  when  each  city 
and  prefecture  elected  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  The 
House  of  Lords  by  the  terms  of  the  new  Constitution  consists  of 
several  distinct  classes  of  members :  princes  of  the  blood ;  princes 
and  marquesses ;  one-fifth  of  the  orders  of  counts,  viscounts,  and 
barons  above  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  nominees  of  the  Emperor ; 
and  one  member  elected  for  each  city  and  prefecture  by  the 
fifteen  male  inhabitants  paying  the  highest  amount  of  direct 
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national  taxes  on  land,  industry,  or  trade.  The  last-mentioned 
class  were  elected  on  the  day  appointed,  and,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Emperor,  will  hold  their  seats  for  seven  years. 
The  first  general  election  for  the  Lower  House  took  place  on 
July  1,  and  passed  off  very  quietly.  There  was  no  disturbance 
or  excitement  of  any  kind,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  seemed 
to  be  quite  unaware  that  anything  unusual  was  happening.  The 
mistake  of  universal  suffrage  has  been  avoided,  and  the  franchise 
is  so  high  that  the  number  of  voters  in  comparison  with  the 
population  is  small.  For  example,  in  Yokohama,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  70,000,  the  number  of  electors  is  under  300.  Precautions 
were  taken  by  the  authorities,  and  none  but  voters  were  allowed 
near  the  polling-booths.  The  Parhament  was  opened  on  No- 
vember 29  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  day  was  observed  as  a 
pubUc  holiday. 

Count  Ito,  the  late  Prime  Minister,  presided  over  the  House 
of  Peers  in  the  new  Parhament,  which  was  convened  in  a  build- 
ing arranged  somewhat  in  imitation  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
as  regards  the  accommodation  of  members  in  the  two  Chambers. 

A  new  law  on  pubhc  meetings  and  pohtical  associations  was 
much  criticised.  It  enacted  that  no  soldier,  no  pubhc  functionary, 
no  student  in  private  or  pubhc  schools,  no  minor  male,  and  no 
woman  could  take  part  in  a  meeting;  that  no  meeting  could 
take  place  in  a  public  locahty  if  there  was  any  possibiUty  of  dis- 
turbance, nor  when  Parliament  was  sitting,  nor  when  the  aim  of 
the  meeting  was  to  protect  any  accused  person. 

The  2,550th  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Jimmu  Tenno  to 
the  throne,  and  of  the  founding  of  the  Imperial  line,  occurred  on 
Feb.  11,  and  a  new  order,  called  the  Golden  Falcon,  for  mihtary 
merit  only,  was  instituted  by  the  Mikado  in  commemoration. 

Early  in  the  year  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
Japanese  Cabinet.  Count  Okuma  retired  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Count  Aoki;  Count  Yamagata 
succeeded  Prince  Sanjo  as  Minister  President  of  State ;  Coimt 
Inouye  retired  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Iwamura ;  and  Count  Ito's  post 
as  President  of  the  Privy  Council  was  taken  by  Count  Oki ;  Count 
Okuma  became  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  Count  Inouye  was  ap- 
pointed Lord-in- Waiting,  an  office  which  before  had  been  held 
exclusively  by  members  of  the  old  feudal  nobihty. 

Much  popular  excitement  continued  respecting  the  question 
of  treaty  revision,  the  main  point  at  issue  being  whether  foreign 
subjects  should  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  native  Japanese 
judges.  The  Government  made  new  proposals  for  the  revision 
of  the  treaties,  to  which  the  British  Government  made  counter- 
proposals, whereby  alone  it  could  consent  to  any  present  revi- 
sion. The  Japanese  Government  desired,  before  taking  any 
decisive  steps  in  the  matter,  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  new  Parhament.     By  the  treaties  now  in  force  Japan  has 
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ceded  a  certain  part  of  her  judicial  authority  to  the  WeBtem 
Powers,  with  the  view  to  guarantee  the  citizens  of  these  Powers 
against  process  of  Japanese  criminal  law  in  respect  of  crimes 
committed  within  Japanese  territory.  The  judicial  functions 
granted  hy  treaty  to  foreign  consuls  in  Japan,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  extend  to  crimes  not  judicable  by  Japanese  courts,  such 
as  crimes  committed  by  foreigners  outside  Japanese  territory. 
During  the  year  two  or  three  cases  occurred  of  criminals  escaping 
from  other  countries  into  Japan  who  were  arrested  there  by 
foreign  officials.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  and  Japanese  constables  kept  watch  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  the  criminals  out  of  the  country.  The  criminals  were 
finally  liberated,  and  afterwards  re-arrested  and  extradited  by 
the  Japanese  authorities.  Japan  is  dissatisfied  with  foreign  con- 
sular jurisdiction,  which  is  felt  to  be  a  standing  insult  to  her 
own  administration  of  justice.  The  foreign  residents,  however, 
wish  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  estabhshed  by  the  treaties 
which  were  made  when  Japan  was  less  enlightened  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  violent  feeling  on  the  subject  aroused  by  the  protests 
of  the  European  residents  against  what  were  understood  to  be 
the  Japanese  proposals  for  revision,  died  away  before  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  some  compromise  was  hoped  for  in  the  near 
future. 

Changes  were  taking  place  in  Japan  in  consequence  of  the 
disappearance  of  feudal  restrictions.  There  was  an  increasing 
tendency  towards  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  larger 
centres  of  trade,  and  capital  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  holders.  Land  also  was  passing  out  of  the 
ownership  of  small  proprietors  into  the  control  of  the  rich.  On 
account  of  the  storms  and  inundations  of  the  previous  year  there 
were  combinations  formed  amongst  the  peasants  in  various  dis- 
tricts to  reduce  their  rents.  They  threatened  that  unless  their 
demands  were  granted  they  would  leave  the  crops  unharvested. 
This  strike  of  the  farmers  caused  the  landlords  to  unite  also. 
The  farmers  finally  yielded.  The  old  race  of  Japanese  landlords 
who  were  kind  to  their  tenants  is  dying  out,  and  the  new  pro- 
prietors, who  are  for  the  most  part  money-lenders  from  the 
towns,  have  little  sympathy  for  the  peasant  farmers.  Agrarian 
laws  are  needed  in  a  country  where  full  value  of  rent  is  exacted, 
whether  the  harvest  is  good  or  bad.  An  agitation  was  arising  in 
Japan  against  the  system  in  vogue  of  the  registration  of  the  titles 
to  land.  The  law  for  two  years  has  been  that  the  title  and 
everything  affecting  it,  such  as  mortgages,  sales,  &c.,  was  to  be 
registered,  and  that  other  title-deeds  were  unnecessary. 

In  imitation  of  the  ways  of  European  nations,  Japan  held 
military  and  naval  manoeuvres  in  the  spring  at  Nagoya.  The 
operations  included  the  evolutions  of  an  army  of  24,000  men, 
and  fifteen  ships  of  war  were  collected  near  the  centre  of  the 
main  island.    In  the  plan  of  attack  a  hostile  fleet  descended  in 
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two  colamns— one  seized  the  entrance  to  the  inland  seek,  and  the 
other  the  island  of  Oshima,  off  the  east  coast,  while  both  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  landing  at  different  points.  The  manoeuvres  lasted 
for  eight  days. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Japan  in  the  past  year  amounted  to 
20,888,116Z.,  which  was  almost  equally  divided  between  exports 
and  imports.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  1,068,9502.  in  imports,  and  an  increase  of  689,5022. 
in  exports.  The  share  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  trade  of 
Japan  was  still  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
United  States  came  next,  followed  by  France,  China,  and  Ger- 
many. Japanese  merchants  did  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total 
trade,  and  foreign  merchants  the  remainder.  The  United  States 
took  the  first  place  in  the  export  trade  with  8,987,278Z.,  Great 
Britain  coming  next  with  2,749,710Z.,  and  Prance  next  with  over 
two  millions  sterling.  Imports  of  raw  cotton  increased  from 
^54,708Z.  in  1888  to  869,209Z.  in  1889.  At  the  end  of  1889 
there  were  twenty-seven  cotton-mills  in  Japan,  running  200,500 
spindles,  and  manufacturing  in  the  year  27,986,116  pounds  of 
cotton.  The  chief  increase  among  exports  was  in  silk  and  silk 
goods.  The  silk  industry  there  was  becoming  more  important 
every  year.  Not  only  is  there  great  demand  for  Japanese  "  raw 
silk"  and  "waste,"  but  the  beautiful  fabrics  from  Japanese 
looms  are  greatly  appreciated  in  Europe  and  America.  At  the 
end  of  November,  however,  through  violent  fluctuations  in  foreign 
exchange,  the  export  merchants  were  put  to  a  great  disadvantage, 
as  there  were  still  some  80,000  bales  of  raw  silk  left  unsold  in 
the  Yokohama  market.  The  rice  harvest  of  1890  was  considered 
the  best  for  twenty  years. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  in  Japan  was  slow,  but  showed 
no  retrogression.  The  cause  of  female  education  was  advanced 
by  it.  The  Buddhist  priests  of  the  Monto  sect  sent  delegates 
last  year  to  Tokio  to  urge  the  authorities  to  allow  their  order  the 
right  to  elect  and  be  elected  to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament, 
and  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Buddhist  sects  met  in  1890  to  discuss 
the  subject  of  the  priests'  duties  with  regard  to  politics.  The 
result  of  the  conference  was  a  series  of  resolutions  objecting  to 
any  interference  in  party  politics  by  the  priesthood,  and  declaring 
that  no  temple  or  sacred  building  should  be  lent  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  political  meetings  or  delivering  political  speeches. 

COREA. 

The  appointment  of  General  C.  W.  Legendre  in  April  as 
foreign  adviser  to  the  King  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  influence 
of  Japan  in  Corea  was  increasing,  since  it  was  made  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Japan.  Heretofore  this  post  had  been  filled  by 
the  Chinese  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  Chang.  General  Legendre,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Denny,  had  served  as  United  States  Consul  at 
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Amoy,  in  China,  and  while  there  made  a  special  study  of  Formosa 
and  its  aborigines.  In  1874  he  joined  the  Japanese  expedition 
despatched  to  that  island  to  punish  the  Bhotans  for  the  murder 
of  the  crew  of  a  wrecked  Loochooan  junk.  Afterwards  he  was 
for  a  time  adviser  to  the  Japanese  Government,  but  for  many 
years  he  has  resided  in  retirement  at  Tokio.  Another  indication 
of  Japanese  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Gorea  appeared,  in  that 
vacancies  in  the  Customs  service  were  being  filled  from  Japan 
and  not  from  China.  The  famous  Chinese  resident,  Yuan, 
remained  at  Seoul  in  spite  of  Corean  protests.  Meanwhile  the 
agents  of  Russia  were  exceedingly  active  in  the  peninsula,  and 
the  Chinese  policy  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment  threatened  ta 
give  Russia  all  she  desired.  The  King  still  hoped  for  indepen- 
dence, but  every  proof  remained  that  Corea  was  incompetent  to 
stand  alone,  and  that  China,  through  her  want  of  consideration 
for  Corean  sentiment,  would  eventually  drive  her  ancient  vassal 
into  the  arms  of  Russia.  The  Corean  Minister,  Pak,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  United  States,  was  recalled  and  sentenced  to 
banishment  through  the  violent  opposition  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  any  such  independent  appointment. 

Some  plans  for  fortifying  the  Corean  boundary  against  Russian 
aggression  were  considered,  and  a  squadron  to  guard  the  coast 
was  also  proposed  by  the  authorities,  the  expense  to  be  met  by  a 
naval  loan. 

The  aged  queen-dowager,  who  had  long  been  seriously  ill, 
died  in  August,  and  was  buried  with  great  honours.  The 
Emperor  of  China  sent  a  commissioner  with  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence, who  was  received  by  the  King  with  great  formality  ^d 
ceremonial. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

AFRICA. 

EGYPT — SOUTH   AFRICA — EAST    AFRICA — WEST   AFRICA 

CENTRAL   AFRICA. 

I.  EGYPT. 

The  record  of  the  year  in  Egypt  is  a  record  of  steady  adminis- 
trative progress,  constantly  checked  and  hampered  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  French.  In  spite  of  some  ineffectual  rumours 
which  have  been  circulated  from  time  to  time,  pointing  to  the 
resumption  of  negotiations  at  Constantinople  on  the  question  of 
evacuation,  the  prospect  of  our  leaving  the  country  is  as  remote 
as  ever.  The  work  of  building  up  order  and  finance  in  Egypt 
seems  still  to  depend  entirely  upon  English  initiative  and  English 
supervision,  and  no  one  who  studies  the  condition  of  affairs  can 
fail  to  see  that,  every  year,  as  we  become  more  deeply  involved 
in  Egyptian  politics  and  reforms,  the  possibility  of  our  withdrawal 
becomes  more  difficult  and  dim. 
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As  asual,  the  most  important  question  which  the  Egyptian 
Government  has  had  to  face  has  been  the  question  of  finance. 
The  early  months  of  the  year  were  occupied  with  fresh  negotiations 
on  the  subject  of  the  Conversion  Scheme,  with  the  view  of  inducing. 
France  to  consent  to  it,  and  thus  to  render  unnecessary  a  re- 
imposition  of  the  corvee  tax.  On  the  firm  refusal  of  the  English 
Government  to  fix  a  date  for  evacuation,  the  French  endeavoured 
to  obtain  some  other  concession  as  a  condition  of  their  consent. 
After  putting  forward  various  demands,  urging  chiefly  that  any 
moneys  saved  should  be  applied  in  increasing  the  Egyptian  army, 
so  as  to  render  the  English  occupation  needless,  they  at  last 
showed  an  inclination  to  come  to  terms.  They  still  charac- 
teristically declined  to  agree  to  the  Conversion  Scheme  proposed 
by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  authorities  ;  but  instead  of  it  they  sub- 
stituted a  larger  scheme  of  their  own,  which,  after  some  negotia- 
tion, the  Egyptian  Government  has  practically  accepted.  Under 
this  scheme  not  the  Privileged  Debt  alone  but  the  whole  Egyptian 
Debt  will  be  converted.  The  Preference  Loan,  the  Four-and-a- 
Half  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1888,  and  a  new  loan  of  1,300,000Z., 
which  is  intended  chiefly  for  j)ublic  works,  and  the  amount  of 
which  the  Egyptian  Government  would  gladly  have  increased, 
are  to  form  a  new  Privileged  Debt,  and  the  Egyptian  Government 
is  to  be  allowed  to  convert  them  into  Four,  or,  if  possible,  into 
Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents.  Besides  that,  the  same  principle 
of  conversion  is  to  be  applied  to  the  Domains  Loan  and  to  the 
Daira  Debt,  which  are,  however,  to  remain  separate  loans,  and 
to  retain  their  separate  administrations.  And,  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  which  was  averse  to  binding 
itself  for  so  long  a  period,  no  further  conversion  scheme  is  to  be 
entertained  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  Although  these  proposals 
were  not  on  all  points  satisfactory,  still  the  Egyptian  Government 
decided  to  accept  them.  They  felt  that  some  sacrifice  was  worth 
making  in  order  to  prevent  the  reimposition  of  the  corvee  tax- 
Even  now,  though  France  has  tardily  consented  to  allow  the 
savings  effected  to  be  applied  for  this  year  in  abolishing  the 
corvee,  the  question  of  their  future  apphcation  remains  open  for 
consideration  hereafter,  and  it  will  no  doubt  afford  a  pretext  for 
fresh  demands  next  year.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  satisfactory  ta 
us  that  the  fellaheen  should  be  spared  for  one  year  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  land  tax  in  place  of  the  corvee,  while  no  doubt  it  is 
gratifying  to  our  neighbours  that  they  should  not  have  acquiesced 
completely  in  our  plans,  and  that  M.  Ribot  should  be  able  to 
assure  the  Chamber  that  France  has  been  steadily  "  maintaining, 
the  cause  of  the  Egyptian  people." 

On  other  questions  connected  with  finance  the  Egyptian 
Government  has  had  less  trouble.  The  negotiations  between 
Turkey  and  Egypt  for  the  conversion  of  the  Tribute  Loans 
has  ended  in  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  by  which  the  Porte,  on 
the  one  side,  agrees  to  abolish  the  Baftieh  system,  the  imposts 
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levied  at  ports  within  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while  the  Khedive's 
Government,  on  the  other  side,  consents  to  the  conversion  of  the 
loans.  It  is  calculated  that  some  70,0002.  a  year  may  by  this 
means  be  saved  to  the  Egyptian  exchequer.  The  closed  accounts 
for  1889  also  offer  signs  of  the  steady  improvement  in  Egyptian 
finance.  They  show  a  surplus  of  196,0002.  as  against  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  8,000Z.,  and  this,  although  there  was  some 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  the  customs  and  octrois.  The 
improvement  seems  to  have  been  partly  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
receipts  from  the  land  tax,  and  from  tobacco  and  other  items, 
but  chiefly  to  the  diminished  deficits  arising  from  the  Daira  and 
Domains.  The  Budget  Estimate  for  this  year  contemplates  a  still 
further  reduction  in  expenditure,  and  a  surplus  of  E.  500,000Ly 
of  which,  however,  the  greater  part  will  be  due  to  economies 
effected  by  the  Conversion  Scheme,  and  cannot  be  appropriated 
without  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  The  Budget  proposes,  among 
other  things,  to  abohsh  taxes  to  the  amount  of  E.  50,000Z.,  to 
increase  the  sums  voted  to  educational  and  sanitary  purposes, 
and,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  newly-established  penny 
post,  to  reduce  the  telegraph  rates  throughout  the  country. 

The  one  Egyptian  department  which  shows  little  progress  is 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  in  this  respect  the  Khedive's 
EngUsh  advisers  have  during  the  year  been  taking  vigorous 
measures  to  secure  improvement.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
fact  that  very  few,  even  among  educated  Egyptians,  understand 
or  care  for  European  conceptions  of  justice.  Riaz  Pasha  and  his 
colleagues  persist  in  regarding  the  judges  as  executive  officers. 
The  Mudirs,  the  chief  local  authorities,  who  prepare  cases  for 
the  courts,  use  torture  and  any  other  means  at  their  disposal  in 
order  to  make  out  the  case  against  the  prisoner,  and  at  one  place 
in  May  last  the  judges  were  obliged  to  acquit  a  gang  of  brigands 
because  the  evidence  against  them  had  been  illegally  obtained. 
Then,  too,  the  native  judges  are  afraid  to  follow  the  Code,  and 
are  too  apt  to  show  an  improper  respect  of  persons.  There  are 
riot  yet  enough  tribunals  to  bring  justice  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  and  the  poor  suitor  consequently  still  finds  it  easier  and 
cheaper  to  put  up  with  a  wrong  than  to  prosecute  his  remedy  in 
the  courts.  The  local  officials  do  not  cordially  co-operate.  The 
village  poUce,  not  being  paid,  do  not  do  their  work.  The  dis- 
tinction between  police  and  judicial  functions  is  very  imperfectly 
observed.  The  number  of  vagabonds  and  suspicious  characters — 
many  of  them  carrying  arms — is  still  very  large  in  the  country 
districts.  And  even  the  Legislative  Council  passed  a  resolution 
in  June  proposing  to  disregard  the  new  tribunals,  and  to  pat 
down  crime  by  torture  and  the  law  of  the  Koran.  With  all  these 
difficulties  the  English  advisers  of  the  Khedive  have  had  to  cope. 
In  the  spring  they  induced  the  Khedive  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Justice  Scott  of  Bombay  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  whole  judicial  system,  and  that  appointment  has  already 
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borne  some  fruit.  Mr.  Justice  Scott  has  inspected  the  local 
tribunals  and  has  reported  on  their  work.  Acting  on  his  advice, 
the  Khedive  has  encouraged  the  native  judges,  and  has  exhorted 
them  fearlessly  to  carry  out  the  law,  and  the  Government  has 
forbidden  the  local  authorities  to  use  torture  in  collecting 
evidence.  A  proposal  has  been  adopted  by  which  the  native 
judges  are  to  go  on  circuits,  in  order  to  bring  justice  within  the 
reach  of  outlying  places  which  have  no  tribunal  of  their  own- 
Certain  reforms  in  the  Civil  Code  have  been  agreed  to  by  an 
international  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is^ 
to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  reforming  spirit  may  penetrate 
even  into  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  and  that  the 
Egyptians  may  begin  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  European  idea 
of  justice. 

The  position  of  the  Government  of  Biaz  Pasha  appears  still 
to  be  fairly  strong.  There  have  been  one  or  two  changes  in  the 
Finance  Department,  Blum  Pasha,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,, 
having  retired  and  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Milner;  while  Mr. 
Milner's  place  has  been  filled  by  Harrari  Bey,  and  Mr.  Gorst  has 
been  made  Controller  of  Direct  Taxes.  In  October  some  serious 
scandals  were  discovered  in  that  branch  of  the  finance  depart- 
ment which  is  entrusted  with  the  sale  of  Government  lands,  and 
which  is  entirely  in  native  hands.  But  in  other  respects  there  is 
little  to  complain  of.  The  rapid  growth  of  public  works  and. 
the  improvement  in  roads  and  irrigation  are  beginning  to  be  felt 
and  appreciated  by  the  peasants.  The  area  of  cultivated  land 
steadily  increases,  and  so  does  the  revenue  of  the  country.  The 
Nile  has  again  this  year  given  cause  for  anxiety — in  May  by  its 
unusual  fall,  and  in  August  again  by  its  unusual  rise ;  but  no 
evil  consequences  have  resulted.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  year  has 
been  fairly  good,  and  the  cotton  crop  is  the  largest  on  record. 
Sir  E.  Baring  has  been  turning  his  attention  to  education,  and 
hopes  still  further  to  improve  the  schools,  where  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  teaching  of  English.  Egypt,  like 
other  countries,  has  been  visited  by  strikes,  which  take  the  form 
of  protests  against  Sunday  labour  among  the  European  shops  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo ;  and,  among  other  signs  which  it  has 
given  of  its  paternal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the 
Government  has  so  far  stretched  its  authority  as  to  close  the 
gambling-houses  which  those  two  cities  were  accustomed  to 
support. 

Outside,  however,  on  the  confines  of  the  country,  there  are  at 
present  few  real  guarantees  for  peace.  In  the  spring  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  authorities  decided  to  reconstruct  the  Wady  Haifa 
Railway,  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  troops  reconnoitred  to  some 
distance  south  of  that  place.  But  as  the  year  went  on  the  dis- 
turbing rumours  from  the  Soudan  increased.  Osman  Digna 
reappeared  at  Handaub  and  Tokar  with  a  considerable  force,  and 
was  said  to  be  threatening  a  descent  upon  Egypt.    Further  to 
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the  south,  Khalifa  Abdulla,  the  chief  of  the  Baggara  Tribes,  was 
reported  to  be  supreme  in  the  Soudan,  and  evidences  of  his 
power  and  movements  were  afforded  by  the  large  numbers  of 
fugitives  who  continued  to  arrive  and  to  settle  on  the  frontier, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  Outside 
Suakin,  the  slave  trade  has  increased  and  prospered,  and  in  the 
summer  very  great  misery  was  occasioned  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  orders  which  arrived  from  Cairo  forbidding  the  sale  or  con- 
veyance of  grain  outside  the  gates  of  Suakin.  These  orders, 
which  seem  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  which  were 
partly  due  to  fear  of  cholera  and  partly  due  to  the  belief  that 
the  grain  exported  from  Suakin  went  to  maintain  the  hostUe 
dervishes,  were  at  the  least  ill-considered,  and  they  caused  wide- 
spread suffering  among  the  famine-stricken  natives,  who  had 
come  in  from  the  country  to  obtain  food  from  the  fortress.  The 
orders  were  rescinded,  but  not  before  they  had  occasioned  grave 
distress.  On  the  whole,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  it  was  evident 
that  our  troubles  from  the  side  of  the  Soudan  are  by  no  means 
over,  and  that  our  work  there  and  in  the  rest  of  Egypt,  is  not 
yet  nearly  done. 

II.    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Cape  Cohnij. — At  the  opening  of  the  Cape  Parliament  on 
May  29,  Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  declared 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  be  one  of  railway  extension  and 
public  works,  a  policy  of  internal  development  as  well  as  of  trade 
improvement.     He  referred  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
finances  of  the  Colony,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said  that 
the  Government  had  agi'eed  to  construct  a  railway  to  Vryburg 
for  a  chartered  company.     The  proposal  of  the  Premier,  Sir  J. 
Gordon  Sprigg,  to  spend  10,000,000/.  in  building  railways  east- 
ward and  westward  in  order  to  unite  the  northern  and  southern 
railway  systems  of  the  Colony  met  with  strenuous  opposition  on 
account  of  its  magnitude.     On  July  9  the  Premier  addressed  the 
House  of  Assembly  on  the  situation.    He  regarded  the  future 
welfare  and  independence  of  the  Colony  imperilled,  and  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  for  a  few  days,  which  was  carried 
to  give  time  for  dehberate  action.     The  Legislative  Council  also 
adjourned.    When  the  Houses  again  met  the  decision  was  against 
his  scheme,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign.     It  was  expected  that 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  the  leader  of  the  Dutch  majority  in  the  Cape 
Parliament,  would  succeed  him ;  but  Mr.  Hofmeyr  declined  to 
assume  office  and  responsibiUty.    Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  for  some 
time  very  prominent  in  South  African  affairs,  became  Premier 
on  July  17.    In  his  speech  to  the  House  of  Assembly  he  stated 
that  the  new  Government  would  have  a  purely  South  African 
policy,  and  that  with  regard  to  public  expenditure  he  proposed 
to  proceed  with  caution.    As  to  South  African  union,  Mr.  Rhodes 
declared,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Eimberley  in  September,  that 
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he  hoped  they  might  attain  to  perfect  free  trade  in  their  com- 
modities, a  perfect  and  complete  railway  commmiication,  and 
a  general  castoms  union  stretching  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  Walfisoh 
Bay.     The  Cape  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  Aug.  20. 

By  official  returns  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony  during 
the  financial  year  1889-90  was  stated  to  have  been  4,427,1802. 
The  net  increase,  compared  with  the  year  preceding,  was  591,066Z., 
the  customs  showing  an  increase  of  221,8041.,  and  railway 
receipts  412,1032. 

Natal. — Sir  Charles  Mitchell,  the  Governor  of  the  Colony, 
opened  the  Council  on  April  10.  In  his  speech  he  pointed  out 
the  marked  progress  of  the  Colony  financially  and  commercially. 
The  railway  returns  for  1889  showed  an  advance  in  revenue  of 
58  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year,  and  a  profit  on  the  capital 
•cost. 

In  July  Sir  E.  Boehm's  fine  statue  of  the  Queen,  erected  in 
front  of  the  new  legislative  buildings  at  Pietermaritzburg,  was 
unveiled  by  the  Governor  with  much  enthusiasm.  There  was 
much  activity  in  Natal  in  August  in  anticipation  of  the  election, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  the  party  in  favour  of  responsible 
government  gained  the  victory,  winning  by  14  seats  to  10.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  reform  movement  would  benefit  the  whole  of 
South  Africa,  and  relieve  the  Imperial  Government  of  many 
troublesome  responsibilities. 

Orange  Free  State. — The  collection  of  customs  duties  on  the 
Free  State  border  was  causing  some  difficulty  to  the  Government 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  Volksraad  resolved  in  May 
to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  Customs  Convention,  but  autho- 
rised the  President  to  endeavour  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  and  to  induce  Natal  to  enter  the  Union.  It  ratified  the 
Railway  Convention  with  Natal,  and  empowered  the  President 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  railway  construction.  Sir  Henry 
Loch  visited  Bloemfontein  in  May,  and  at  a  banquet  given  in  his 
honour  spoke  in  favour  of  a  united  South  Africa.  Mr.  Bhodes 
was  also  present,  and  advocated  the  building  of  a  railway  from 
Kimberley  to  the  Free  State  coalfields.  The  Volksraad  later 
adopted  the  proposals  agreed  upon  at  the  conference  with  the 
Cape  Ministry,  which  provided  for  the  construction  of  the  Bethu- 
lie  and  Vaal  River  Railway  extensions. 

Zvluland, — The  Zulu  chiefs,  Undabuko,  Tshingana,  and  Dini- 
zulu,  who  were  sentenced  in  April  1889  to  terms  of  fifteen, 
twelve,  and  ten  years'  imprisonment  respectively  for  taking  part 
in  the  Zulu  revolt,  were  in  February  conveyed  to  St.  Helena. 
The  country  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  content, 
although  some  complaints  of  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
the  Colony  were  made  in  August,  which  appeared  to  have  little 
foundation. 

The  Imperial  Government  made  inquiries  respecting  the  ex- 
pediency of  raising  a  Zulu  force  for  service  in  tropical  countries. 
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Transvaal. — A  steady  development  of  the  gold-mining  interest 
went  on  during  the  year,  and,  without  referring  to  other  mining 
centres,  it  was  stated  that  the  Witwatersrandt  fields  alone  had 
reached  an  average  value  of  nearly  2,000,0002.  per  annum. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  the  Selati  fields 
in  the  Zoutpansberg  district  were  to  be  considered  the  richest  in 
the  Republic.  The  Government  decided  in  October  to  divide 
the  Witwatersrandt  gold-field  into  two  sections.  Heavy  rains 
fell  throughout  the  Transvaal  in  the  early  autumn,  which  flooded 
the  rivers,  carried  away  bridges,  and  caused  much  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  Railway  extension  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  Yolksraad,  and  many 
schemes  of  new  railway  lines  were  proposed.  The  dual-chamber 
scheme,  providing  for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Com* 
mandant-General  and  the  other  members  of  the  executive,  passed 
the  Yolksraad  in  August. 

President  Eriiger  met  with  a  rough  reception  at  Johannes- 
burg in  February.  An  attempt  was  made  to  haul  down  the 
Transvaal  flag,  and  there  were  other  strong  demonstrations  of 
discontent,  caused  by  the  alleged  failure  of  the  Government  to 
fulfil  its  promises  respecting  the  extension  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway.  The  census  returns  for  the  Transvaal  showed  a  popu- 
lation of  120,000  Europeans  ;  but  this  statement  was  beUeved  to- 
be  inaccurate  by  the  examining  commission,  who  corrected  the 
figures  to  150,000. 

The  Government  imposed  a  uniform  transit  duty  in  December 
of  8  per  cent,  on  goods  passing  through  the  Transvaal. 

Swaziland. — The  Transvaal  Yolksraad  reluctantly  ratified 
the  Swaziland  Convention,  which  was  signed  in  August,  charac- 
terising it,  however,  as  a  transition  measure,  and  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  relinquishment  of  claims  of  the  RepubUc  to  terri- 
ory  situate  to  the  east  of  its  boundaries.  While  affirming  the 
independence  of  the  Swazis  as  regards  their  own  domestic  affairs^ 
it  established  a  committee  consisting  of  three  members,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  white  residents  of  the  country — one  member 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Swazis,  and  one  by  each  of  the  Govern- 
ments  that  had  part  in  the  Convention,  viz.  the  British  and  the 
Transvaal.  The  joint  consent  of  the  two  Governments  was  re- 
quired for  the  appointment  of  judges  and  of  subordinate  officials^ 
The  Transvaal  abandoned  all  claims  to  compete  with  the  British 
South  African  Company  in  the  north  and  north-west,  and  en- 
gaged to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  railway  extension,  and  agreed 
to  enter  eventually  into  the  Customs  Union  Convention.  Per- 
mission was  given  to  the  Transvaal  to  acquire  a  railway  belt 
across  Swaziland  and  across  Amatongaland  to  the  sea.  Ap- 
pointed by  Sir  Henry  Loch,  the  High  Commissioner,  as  his  envoy^ 
Mr.  Hofineyr,  the  leader  of  the  Africander  party  at  the  Gape, 
exerted  considerable  influence  at  Pretoria  to  bring  about  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  ;  and  Mr.  Theophilus  Shepetone  for 
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the  Swazis,  Mr.  Esselen  for  the  Transvaal,  and  Colonel  Martm 
for  the  British  Government,  were  appointed  the  first  members  of 
the  Government  Committee.  The  coronation  of  the  yomig  king 
took  place  in  August,  and  no  collision  occurred  between  the 
tribes  that  were  present.  Mr.  Shepstone,  the  adviser  of  the 
King,  was  the  only  white  man  who  witnessed  the  ceremony. 

Matabeleland. — Th6  Imperial  Commission  conveying  a  royal 
lettel"  from  Queen  Victoria  to  Lobengula,  the  King  of  Matabele- 
land, and  announcing  to  him  the  incorporation  of  the  British 
South  African  Company,  left  Kimberley  for  Bulawayo,  the  Mata- 
bele  capital,  in  Dec.  1889,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  Jan. 
27,  1890.  They  found  Lobengula  very  friendly  to  the  English 
Government,  and  the  peaceful  development  of  his  country  by 
the  agency  of  the  chartered  Company  appeared  to  meet  with  his 
coi'dial  approval.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  is  no  doubt 
very  fertile  and  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  but  the  climate  is  not 
healthful  for  Europeans.  Sir  Henry  Loch  left  Cape  Colony  with 
a  party  on  Sept.  29  for  a  tour  in  British  Bechuanaland,  including 
Khama's  country,  and  proceeded  as  far  north  as  Macloutsie. 
Finding  everything  satisfactory  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  by 
Lobengula,  the  High  Commissioner  did  not  proceed  to  Bulawayo, 
and  returned  without  communication  from  the  Matabele  chief. 

Mashonaland. — A  pioneer  force  of  600  Englishmen  left  Kim- 
berley in  April  for  a  prospecting  tour  in  Mashonaland  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  South  African  Company.  In  fifteen  days 
they  reached  Mafeking.  Thence  they  went  along  the  bank  of 
the  Limpopo,  or  Crocodile  Kiver,  to  Macloutsie,  and  crossed  the 
Tuli  River  into  Matabeleland.  They  met  with  no  opposition,  and 
finally  reached  Mount  Hampden,  1,000  miles  by  road  from 
Kimberley  and  1,600  miles  from  Cape  Town.  Very  rich  gold 
deposits  were  found  in  Mashonaland,  especially  around  Mount 
Hampden.  A  small  mission  was  detached  from  the  main  ex^ 
pedition  at  Fort  Charter,  which  proceeded  into  the  Manica 
country  to  treat  with  its  chief,  Umtasa.  An  agreement  was 
signed  (Sept.  14)  between  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the  Administrator  of 
Mashonaland,  acting  for  the  British  South  African  Company 
and  Umtasa,  which  provided  that  no  one  could  possess  lands  in 
Manica  without  the  consent  of  the  Company  in  writing,  acd 
which  granted  to  the  Company  complete  mineral  rigHts.  The 
King  was  assured  of  British  protection,  and  the  payment  to  him 
of  an  annual  subsidy.  By  this  treaty  the  Company  secured  sii 
territory  of  great  mineral  wealth,  where  numerous  shafts  still 
remained  of  gold-workings  that  were  made  centuries  ago.  Nq 
trace  of  Portuguese  occupation  appeared  throughout  Mashona- 
land nearer  than  Massi  Kessi  in  Manica,  where  one  Portuguese 
official,  the  Baron  de  Eezende,  was  found,  who  protested  that 
the  territory  all  belonged  from  time  immemorial  to  the  King  of 
Portugal.  On  Nov.  8  some  800  armed  men  under  Colonel  Pavia 
d'Andrade  made  an  attack  upon  the  chief,  Umtasa  (or  Mutasa)^ 
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tore  down  the  British  jSag  which  had  been  hoisted  over  the  kraal 
by  the  chartered  Company,  and  substituted  the  Portugneee  flag 
in  its  place.  A  week  later  the  police  of  the  Company  Borpritad 
the  Portuguese,  and  restored  the  Union  Jack.  The  leaders, 
Colonel  d'Andrade  and  Senhor  Oouveia,  were  arrested,  and  sent 
in  custody  to  Fort  Salisbury,  the  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
pany's police  force.  The  railway  completed  from  Delagoa  Bay 
to  the  Transvaal  frontier  was  formally  opened  April  28.  There 
was  much  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  Govemment  in 
settling  the  Ainerican  and  British  claims  resulting  from  the 
arbitrary  seizure  of  the  railway  last  year. 

ni.  EAST  APEICA. 

Zanzibar. — After  a  reign  of  less  than  two  years,  the  Snltan 
Seyyid  Khalifa  died  suddenly  Feb.  14,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother,  Seyyid  Ali,  who  was  elected  unanimously  by  the 
leading  Arabs.  The  new  Sultan  ordered  the  release  of  the  snr- 
viving  untried  prisoners  in  the  fort,  thereby  adding  somewhat 
to  his  established  popularity.  Large  numbers  of  Arabs  were 
arriving  from  the  mainland  in  a  destitute  condition,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  plantations  and  villages  on  the  German  coast- 
line. Major  Wissmann,  in  March,  attacked  end  defeated  the 
rebel  Bwana  Heri  in  a  fortified  position,  where  many  Arabs  were 
killed,  but  their  leader  escaped.  In  April,  Bwana  Heri  concluded 
terms  of  peace  with  Baron  Gravenreuth,  who  acted  for  Ifi^or 
Wissmann.  The  German  fleet  sailed  southward  April  29  to 
assist  Major  Wissmann  and  his  1,200  Soudanese  troops  in  an 
attack  on  Eilwa,  said  to  be  a  strongly  fortified  place  held  by  the 
natives.  It  was  found  to  be  defenceless  except  along  the  sea 
front.  The  ships  bombarded  the  town,  setting  fire  to  tiie  insnr- 
gent  headquarters,  while  the  land  force  marched  in  from  the 
south  and  took  peaceable  possession.  There  were  few  casualties. 
Great  quantities  of  new  slave-irons  were  found  in  all  the  Arab 
storehouses  ;  indicating  the  activity  of  the  Eolwa  elavedealers. 

The  German  Witu  Company  amalgamated  with  the  German 
£]ast  Africa  Company  in  May.  The  latter  in  its  report  showed 
a  deficit  of  nearly  870,000  marks  at  the  end  of  1889.  A  decided 
improvement  in  its  affairs  was,  however,  expected,  through  the 
recovery  of  the  coastline  by  the  Germans,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  insurrection.  Early  in  June  a  general  disturbance  took 
place  among  the  Somah  tribes,  which  was  suppressed  by  the 
Sultan  after  some  fighting. 

An  agreement  was  made  in  June  with  Germany  establishing 
a  British  protectorate  in  Zanzibar,  and  it  was  formally  pro- 
claimed there  on  Nov.  7.  Witu  was  ceded  by  Germany  to  the 
English,  and  Somaliland  was  placed  within  the  sphere  of  Britiudi 
influence,  while  the  German  territory  was  extended  to  the  Congo 
State,  north  of  the  Tanganyika. 
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The  Sultan  issued  a  decree  (Aug.  1)  absolutely  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  slaves  in  his  dominions.  Although  some 
•disaffection  in  consequence  was  rife  among  the  Arabs,  the 
majority  of  the  people  received  the  edict  with  resignation. 

Major  Wissmann  was  absent  on  furlough  in  Germany  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  return  as  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  to  Zanzibar.  In  October  it  was  finally 
;announced  that  he  would  leave  Berlin  and  return  to  Bagamoyo, 
and  that  he  would  be  appointed  Governor  of  the  Interior  and  of 
the  Lake  region,  while  a  civil  administrator — Baron  von  SodeU'-- 
would  be  put  over  the  coast  region. 

An  unfortunate  affair  happened  at  Witu  in  the  early  autumn. 
A  German  named  Kiintzel,  with  a  number  of  companions,  had 
an  interview  with  the  Sultan  of  Witu,  now  under  British  protec- 
tion, and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country.  Before 
receiving  permission  he  was  requested  to  furnish  a  paper  from 
the  English  consul  at  Lamu.  Eiintzei  refused  to  comply  with 
this  request,  and  the  Sultan  thereupon  caused  the  Germans  to 
be  imprisoned  for  their  eontumacy.  Kiintzel  then  behaved  in  a 
very  excited  manner,  screamed  out  abuse  of  the  Sultan,  and 
finished  by  firing  upon  the  natives.  The  Germans  were  quickly 
massacred,  and  the  natives  rushed  about,  committing  many 
murders,  and  burning  everything  European  that  they  could  find, 
including  the  house  of  an  English  missionary,  who  yet  managed 
to  escape  with  his  Ufe.  The  Sultan  absolutely  refused  to  grant 
redress  for  the  murders,  and  therefore,  on  Oct.  25,  Vice- Admiral 
Freemantle  with  nearly  a  thousand  men  advanced  on  Witu  to 
put  the  country  under  martial  law  and  to  punish  the  natives 
imphcated.  The  Sultan's  power  was  completely  broken,  and 
he  was  wandering  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  arrest. 

The  British  East  Africa  Company  had  every  reason  to  be 
-satisfied  with  the  Anglo-German  Agreement,  which  gave  them 
such  a  large  domain  in  the  interior  and  along  the  coast.  Sir 
Francis  de  Winton  was  appointed  the  new  administrator  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  in  Zanzibar,  and  a  railway  from  Mombasa 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was  projected,  to  open  up  trade  into  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

Portugal  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  protest  all  the  year  against 
the  alleged  encroachments  of  Great  Britain  upon  her  African 
preserves.  An  Anglo-Portuguese  convention,  which  was  designed 
to  concede  liberally  to  the  Portuguese  evary  portion  of  African 
territory  actually  occupied  by  them,  was  rejected  by  their  Govern- 
ment. Lord  SaUsbury,  overlooking  many  outrages  and  insults 
to  the  British  flag,  permitted  the  rejected  convention  to  have  the 
force  of  a  modus  vivendi  for  six  months,  from  Nov.  20,  on  the 
chance  of  some  permanent  agreement  in  the  future.  A  British 
naval  force  left  Zanzibar  on  Sept.  8  for  the  Zambesi  Biver,  and 
although  opposed  by  the  captain  of  a  Portuguese  gunboat,  who 
disputed  the  passage,  the  river  was  emtered  by  the  Redbreast  of 
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800  tons,  with  several  other  vessels,  after  some  difficulty  with 
the  sandbars  at  the  mouth,  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In 
future  the  Zambesi  will  be  kept  open,  a  free  waterway  for  all 
nations — Portugal  alone  protesting. 

IV.    WEST  AFRICA. 

Dahomey. — The  annual  raids  of  the  Dahomey  warriors  against 
Porto  Novo  in  order  to  capture  prisoners  for  human  sacrifices 
made  it  necessary  for  the  French  to  interpose  in  behalf  of  their 
protectorate.  To  prevent  the  importation  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  a  blockade  was  established  from  April  4  along  the 
slave  coast.  On  April  20  an  engagement  took  place  between  a 
French  reconnoitring  force  and  the  Dahomey  troops.  At  twe 
leagues  from  Porto  Novo  the  armies  met,  and  after  two  hours* 
fighting  the  Dahomeyans  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  600  men* 

The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  an  officer  at  St. 
Louis,  Senegal,  gives  an  idea  of  Dahomey  warfare — 

"Benezin,  the  present  King,  who  when  prince  was  called 
Dong  Eo,  has  at  his  disposal  about  20,000  warriors,  male  and 
female,  of  whom  12,000  are  regular  troops.  The  Dahomeyans 
are  very  brave.  They  are  divided  into  companies  of  about  100 
men.  Their  guns,  fortunately,  are  not  of  the  best  quality. 
They  are  not  afraid  of  approaching  within  ninety  metres  of  us. 
The  first  row  discharge  their  weapons,  the  second  row  then  pass 
their  weapons  to  the  first  and  load  the  weapons  which  the  latter 
have  discharged.  They  load  their  guns  to  the  muzzle  with  iron 
balls  and  with  bits  of  glass  and  old  iron.  What  is  curious  is  that 
the  barrel  does  not  burst  at  the  first  shot.  The  Amazons,  of 
whom  there  are  2,000,  are  of  indomitable  courage.  Care,  how- 
ever, is  taken  to  intoxicate  them  before  going  to  battle.  Recently 
in  an  engagement,  the  Amazons  charged  our  troops,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  a  square,  as  many  as  eight  times.  We  had  fifty 
wounded  on  that  occasion.  What  makes  these  Dahomeyans 
more  dangerous  is,  that  they  do  not  attack  during  the  day ;  they 
wait  for  the  night  ...  It  is  generally  the  French  traders  who 
supply  the  Dahomeyans  with  powder  and  muskets." 

Congo  State. — The  expenditure  of  the  Congo  State,  allowing 
for  the  Belgian  subsidies,  exceeded  its  income  by  25,000Z.  a  year. 
King  Leopold  has  bequeathed  the  Congo  State  to  Belgium,  and 
the  sovereignty  in  the  Congo  will  be  held  till  the  death  of  the 
Ejng  by  three  administrators  and  a  governor-general. 

The  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  sign  the  convention  allowing  the 
imposition  of  higher  import  duties  was  not  only  with  the  idea 
of  favouring  a  certain  Dutch  trading  company,  but  appeared  to 
indicate  a  willingness  that  the  country  should  come  under  the 
control  of  France.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Congo  Commission  in 
Brussels,  France  insisted  on  exercising  absolute  control  over  the 
tariff  to  be  applied  to  the  French  Congo,  thus  virtually  claiming 
control  over  the  tariff  of  the  Congo  State.     A  prolongation  of 
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time  for  signing  the  General  Act  of  the  conference  was  demanded, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  no  settlement  of  the  difiQculty  had 
been  made.  The  Congo  Commercial  Company  sent  out  a  fresh 
expedition  to  explore  the  remote  feeders  of  the  great  river.  M. 
Alexandre  Delcommune  was  appointed  to  the  command  with  an 
■escort  consisting  of  150  native  soldiers.  The  route  was  by 
steamer  along  the  Upper  Congo  and  its  tributary — the  Lomani — 
to  the  head  of  navigation,  nearly  opposite  Nyangwe.  Thence  the 
expedition  was  to  proceed  on  foot. 

Gambia. — The  objections  of  France  to  the  British  protectorate 
in  Zanzibar  were  pacified  by  granting  her  a  sphere  of  influence 
extending  southward  from  Algeria,  France  claiming  as  far  as  the 
Upper  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad.  Gambia  was  to  be  ceded  to 
[France,  and  the  French  protectorate  of  Madagascar  was  to  be 
recognised  by  Great  Britain. 

Niger  Company. — The  Niger  Company  was  in  a  prosperous 
state,  and  earned  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  year.  Treaties 
were  made  with  Sokoto  and  Gando  which  gave  the  Company  full 
jurisdiction  over  all  persons  not  actual  subjects  of  those  empires. 
The  Company's  fleet  patrolled  the  river  from  end  to  end  and 
maintained  perfect  law  and  order.  Treaties  were  also  made  with 
the  important  kingdom  of  Borgu,  placing  it  under  the  British  flag, 
and  assuring  the  Middle  Niger  against  any  foreign  interference. 

M.  Mizon,  a  French  explorer,  made  complaint  in  November 
that  the  Niger  Company  interfered  with  his  progress  by  pro- 
hibiting him  from  landing  to  get  provisions  and  fuel,  the  river 
banks  being  held  as  the  private  property  of  the  Company. 

V.  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Emin  Pasha,  dtc. — After  being  rescued  against  his  will  by 
Mr.  Stanley  and  brought  away  from  the  governorship  of  the 
Equatorial  Province,  Emin  Pasha  remained  for  a  time  at  Zanzi- 
bar. He  accepted  an  appointment  in  the  German  service  under 
Major  Wissmann  in  March,  on  a  salary  of  1,000Z.  a  year,  and 
left  Bagamoyo  in  April  at  the  head  of  a  large  caravan,  including 
600  porters,  200  Soudanese  soldiers,  and  several  German  oflBcers. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  make  treaties  for  Germany 
in  all  directions,  and  'opening  up  the  Mpwapwa  route  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  to  endeavour  to  monopolise  all  the  trade  of 
Central  Africa  for  the  Germans.  In  May  the  expedition  had  lost 
by  death  and  desertion  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  number  of 
porters  employed,  and  reinforcements  were  sent  from  the  coast. 
In  September  he  had  hoisted  the  German  flag  at  Tabora,  and 
was  proceeding  to  Usukuma.  He  had  arrived  at  the  extreme 
southern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  when,  in  December, 
Major  Wissmann  recalled  Emin  to  the  coast  for  his  habitual  dis- 
regard of  orders,  and  especially  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  Mr.  Stokes,  who  headed  another  German  expedition. 

Dr.  Peters,  reported  slain,  appeared  upon  the  scene  at  Uganda 
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at  the  end  of  March,  having  made  friends  with  Mwanga^  the 
King,  after  his  final  victory  over  Ealema  and  the  Arabs,  wd  the 
recovery  of  his  whole  kingdom.  In  August,  Dr.  Peters  retfimed 
to  Europe  vid  the  Red  Sea  and  Naples. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

AMERICA. 

UNITED    STATES — CANADA — CENTRAL   AMERICA — WSST  INDIfiS — 

SOUTH   AMERICA,  &C. 

I.  UNITED  STATES. 

The  state  of  political  parties  in  the  Ciongress  of  the  United 
States,  Jan.  1,  1890  (the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress), 
was  as  follows  : — In  the  Senate — Republicans,  45 ;  Democrats, 
87,  with  two  vacancies,  which  were  filled  by  the  election  of  two 
Republicans.  In  the  House  of  Representatives — ^Republicans, 
168 ;  Democrats,  161,  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  being  Vice* 
President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  and 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives.  President  Harrison's  cabinet  included  James  G.  Blaine, 
of  Maine,  Secretary  of  State  ;  William  Windom  of  Miime0ota» 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Redfield  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  Secre- 
tary of  War ;  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy ;  John  W.  Noble,  of  Missouri,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 
Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  of  Wisconsin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  John 
Wanamaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  Postmaster-General ;  W.  H.  H.. 
Miller,  of  Indiana,  Attorney-General. 

A  contested  election  case  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
January  caused  much  obstruction  to  legislation.  The  new 
Speaker,  Mr.  Reed,  when  the  Democrats  failed  to  vote,  and  raised 
the  cry  of  "  No  quorum,"  counted  them,  though  not  voting,  in 
order  to  make  a  quorum.  After  several  days  the  Republicans, 
succeeded  in  seating  their  contestant  by  166  "ayes"  to  no  "nays,**" 
all  the  Democrats  refusing  to  vote.  A  new  code  of  rules  was 
adopted,  Feb.  14,  by  161  to  144,  which  gave  the  Speaker  power 
to  make  a  quorum  by  counting  members  present  but  not  voting. 
Against  this  the  Democrats  protested,  declaring  it  unconstitu- 
tional, and  threatening  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Ciourt. 

The  Senate  ratified  in  February  the  Anglo-American  Extra- 
dition Treaty,  with  some  slight  amendments,  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote. 

On  April  19  the  Pan-American  Conference  closed  its  sessions, 
adopting  a  report  in  favour  of  reciprocity  treaties  between  all  the 
American  RepubUcs.  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Chili,  however^ 
dissented.  Any  arrangement  for  free  trade  was  objected  to  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  foreign  delegates  then  suggested  the- 
establishment  of  a  common  tariff  against  the  rest  of  tiie  world, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  resulting  revenue  among  the  separate 
States  on  a  per  capita  basis  : — 
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^  The  United  States  member  claimed  this  to  be  unfair^  since, 
for  example,  it  would  allow  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  with  four 
million  inhabitants,  to  receive  one-fifteenth  as  much  of  the  com- 
mon revenue  as  the  United  States ;  but  the  Argentine  delegates 
replied  by  showing  the  unfairness  to  be  on  the  other  side,  since 
the  Argentine  Bepublic  actually  imported  more  goods  per  capita 
than  the  United  States/* 

The  United  States  member  then  proposed  a  grand  interacting 
system  of  reciprocity  treaties.  The  Argentine  representatives 
said  they  made  such  a  proposition  twenty  years  ago,  and  offered 
to  free  petroleum  and  machinery,  and  asked  in  return  that  wool 
should  be  admitted  free  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  do  this,  as  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists,  if  &ee  wool  be  once  con* 
ceded,  free  raw  materials  of  all  kinds  would  follow. 

Ab  to  arbitration  and  an  international  coinage,  nothing  was 
settled,  and  the  conference  was  generally  declared  to  be  a  failure^ 

The  house  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  Washington,  caught 
fire  on  Feb.  S,  about  daylight,  and  was  totally  destroyed*  Secre- 
tary Tracy  nearly  U>8t  his  Ufe  by  suffocation,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  burnt  to  death  or  were  suffocated. 

The  Behring  Sea  dispute  continued  to  occasion  a  lengthy 
correspondence  between  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  contended  that 
since  the  fisheries  had  been  exclusively  controlled  by  the  Bussian 
Government,  without  interference  and  without  question  from  their 
original  discovery  until  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
in  1867,  and  since  from  that  date  till  1886  they  had  been  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  United  States ;  therefore,  the  right 
had  been  established.  Lord  SaUsbury  answered  that  the  British 
Government  always  claimed  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  fishing 
in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  outside  the  three-mile  Umit,  and 
that  the  non-using  of  a  lawful  occupation  was  not  the  same  as 
the  total  abandonment  of  it. 

The  right  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the  Pribylov  Islands  was 
secured  by  the  North  American  Commercial  Company  for  twenty 
years  from  May  1,  and  the  new  lease  was  expected  to  result  in  a 
largely  increased  revenue  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  With 
a  nominal  catch  of  100,000  it  would  bring  in  about  a  million  of 
dollars  yearly.  There  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
seals  taken  in  July,  and  the  poaching  in  the  open  sea  was  causing, 
it  was  alleged,  a  wanton  destruction  of  the  female  seals. 

The  rivalry  between  New  York  and  Chicago  for  the  site  of  the 
"  World's  Fair  "  in  1893  was  settled  by  the  choice  of  Chicago  by 
Congress  in  the  Spring,  and  President  Harrison  issued  a  procla- 
mation on  Dec.  24  declaring  that  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position would  be  opened  in  that  city.  May  1, 1893,  since  ten 
millions  of  dollars  had  been  pledged  to  make  it  a  success,  and  as 
adequate  buildings  and  grounds  had  been  provided.  He  invited 
all  nations  to  take  part  in  celebrating  the  400th  anniversary  of 
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the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  to  send  eiLhibitB,  and 
to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  the  exhibition. 

An  affair  happened  in  New  Orleans  in  the  autumn  which 
caused  great  excitement.  The  chief  of  the  New  Orleans  police, 
Mr.  David  Hennessy,  was  murdered  on  the  night  of  Oct.  8  by 
order  of  the  *'  Mafia,"  a  Sicilian  Vendetta  Society,  whose  work- 
ings he  had  exposed  and  denounced.  In  May  a  band  of  Italians 
fired  upon  another  band  from  an  ambush,  killing  and  wounding 
six  persons.  The  authorities  resolved  to  take  extreme  measures 
to  end  the  vendetta,  which  had  already  resulted  in  more  than 
forty  murders  among  Italians  in  New  Orleans.  Six  persons  were 
arrested  and  tried  for  the  murders  in  May,  but  during  the  trial 
all  the  leading  witnesses  were  assassinated.  Although  the 
prisoners  were  convicted  they  managed  to  obtain  an  order  for  a 
new  trial.  Mr.  Hennessy  had  received  frequent  warnings,  and 
for  some  months  had  employed  an  escort  night  and  day.  As 
nothing  happened,  he  ai  last  dispensed  with  his  guard.  After 
leaving  the  police  headquarters  at  midnight  for  his  home,  a  volley 
of  bullets  was  fired  at  him  from  a  dark  passage.  He  lingered  for 
nine  hours  and  died  in  great  suffering.  Mr.  Hennessy  was  a 
famous  detective,  and  a  few  years  ago  captured  the  notorious 
Italian  brigand  Giuseppe  Esposeto,  who  was  handed  over  by  him 
to  the  Italian  authorities.  This  vendetta  originated  in  Sicily,  and 
w.;s  transferred  to  New  Orleans  nearly  thirty  years  before — the 
opposing  societies  the  Mafia  and  the  Stoppaghera  having  each  a 
membership  of  between  200  and  300  men.  Public  feding  was 
very  strong  against  the  Italian  community,  which  numbers  some 
25,000,  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  City  Council  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty  citizens  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  Mayor 
received  warning  from  the  Mafia  that  his  life  was  in  danger  for 
having  denounced  the  assassins. 

Polygamy  appeared  about  to  be  abolished  in  Utah  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Mormon  President  Woodruff,  Oct.  6,  who 
declared  his  intention  to  submit  to  the  United  States  laws,  and 
ad^ised  the  "  Latter  Day  Saints  "  to  do  likewise,  and  abstain  from 
polygamous  marriages  in  future.  This  apparent  submission  to 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Congress  had  the  effect,  if  no  other,  of 
releasing  forty-two  Mormons  from  prison  on  their  promising  to 
conform  to  the  law ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  forthcoming  that 
polygamy  would  be  abandoned  as  a  part  of  Mormon  faith  and 
practice.  The  Deseret  Netvs,  the  official  Mormon  organ,  declared 
that  "  Woodruff's  circular  was  only  issued  as  a  test  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  Americans,  who  say  that  the  recognition  of  laws 
passed  by  Congress  is  all  that  is  required  of  the  Mormon  authori- 
ties. Now  we  have  recognised  your  laws,  will  you  let  us  alone  ?  " 

By  the  eleventh  census,  taken  June  1,  1890,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  whites  in  the  Indian 
territory,  of  all  Indians,  and  of  the  population  of  Alaska,  was 
62,480,640. 
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A  larger  total  was  expected,  and  seyeral  cities,  dissatisfied 
with  the  Government  figures,  had  a  fresh  numbering  made.  In 
New  York  city  a  census  taken  by  the  police  reported  a  population 
of  1,680,000,  100,000  more  than  by  the  Government  census. 
The  actual  increase  within  ten  years  was  12,824,757,  the  per- 
centage of  increase  being  24*57.  All  the  States  gained  in  popu- 
lation excepting  Nevada  and  Vermont. 

The  census  reports  of  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States 
showed  that  there  were  184  sects,  with  25,000,000  members. 
The  Methodists  numbered  5,000,000,  the  Baptists  4,000,000,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  4,000,000,  the  Presbyterians  8,000,000,  and 
the  Episcopalians  2,000,000. 

In  the  new  apportionment,  according  to  the  latest  census 
returns,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  will  consist  of  856  mem- 
bers, being  an  increase  of  twenty-four.  By  this  arrangement  no 
State  will  lose  members,  but  thirteen  States  will  each  gain  one, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas  each  gaining  two, 
and  Nebraska  three. 

Signs  of  discontent  appeared  among  the  Indians  throughout 
the  West  and  North-West  in  October,  and  in  November  a  general 
uprising  of  the  red  men  against  the  whites  seemed  impending. 
A  widespread  belief  that  an  Indian  Messiah  was  about  to  appear 
to  redress  all  their  grievances  prevailed  among  the  tribes,  and 
the  wild  orgies  of  the  *•  ghost  dance  "  were  preparing  them  for 
the  warpath,  and  driving  them  to  frenzy.  The  young  braves 
who  took  part  in  this  dance,  after  falling  down  in  an  unconscious 
state  from  excess  of  dancing,  were  supposed  to  be  transported 
to  the  spirit-world,  where  they  saw,  as  they  imagined,  their 
departed  friends,  and  were  assured  that  the  whites  would  soon 
be  exterminated,  and  that  the  Indians  would  recover  all  their 
lost  hunting-grounds  and  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer.  Efforts  to 
suppress  this  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  Government  were 
fruitless.  The  war-dancing  continued,  and  a  sanguinary  war 
seemed  inevitable,  which  would  end  in  the  total  extermination 
of  the  savage  tribes.  The  notorious  Sioux  chief.  Sitting  Bull, 
one  of  the  principal  malcontents,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
United  States  troops  in  South  Dakota  on  December  15,  and 
other  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  Bidge  agency, 
in  which  several  United  States  officers  were  killed,  as  weU  as 
many  Indians.  A  general  movement  was  finally  made  of  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery  under  the  command  of  General  MUes  into 
the  Badlands  of  Dakota,  where  a  large  camp  of  Indians  was 
intrenched,  with  the  purpose  of  capturing  them.  The  hostile 
redskins  were  surrounded,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  many  of 
them  were  coming  to  the  agency  at  Pine  Bidge  and  giving  up 
their  arms,  and  the  insurrection  was  in  a  hii  way  of  being 
quelled  without  further  bloodshed. 

Congress  adjourned  Oct.  1,  after  a  continuous  session  of 
ten  months.     Legislation  of  more  than  usual  importance  waB 
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enacted  daring  thid  protracted  session.  In  the  words  of  lir. 
G.  M.  Depewy  it  included  reciprocity,  retaliation,  and  revenue^ 
An  Act  was  passed  (Ang«  28)  to  correct  the  exclusion  of  Amerw 
can  pork  products  from  France  and  Germany,  and  the  dis^ 
criminating  against  American  cattle  in  England,  and  it  provided 
an  embargo,  total  or  partial  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
upon  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  any  nation  continuing 
offensive  inspections  and  exclusions. 

The, Federal  Elections  Bill  (commonly  called  the  Force  Bill) 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.  It  provided  a 
scheme  for  putting  the  elections  of  members  of  Congress  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  power  instead  of  the  State  Governments, 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  out  the  intimidated  negro  voters 
in  the  Southern  States  to  side  with  the  BepubUcans,  and  thus  to 
overcome  the  white  Democratic  majorities.  It  passed  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  July  2,  by  a  vote  of  155  against  149 ;  bui 
such  an  outcry  was  raised  against  it,  as  being  a  dangerous 
measure,  that  there  was  little  hope  of  its  passage  throo^  the 
Senate. 

Among  the  most  important  laws  enacted  at  the  first  session 
of  the  fifty-first  Congress  were  the  following : — The  Anti-trust 
Act — **  an  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies  "  ;  the  Silver  Coiaage  Act — "  an  Act 
directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issuing  of 
Treasury  notes  thereon  "  ;  and  the  celebrated  McKinley  Tariff 
Act — **  an  Act  to  reduce  the  revenue  and  equalise  duties  on 
imports,"  &c. 

Throughout  the  session  the  silver  question  was  prominent.. 
Many  Western  members  advocated  the  unlimited  free  coinage  of 
silver ;  but  such  a  measure  did  not  please  the  majority.  The 
new  Act  came  into  force  Aug.  13.  It  provided  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Treasury  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  per  month,  at  the 
market  price — not  to  exceed  37 IJ  grains  of  silver  for  a  dollar. 
Apparently  the  Act  was  intended  to  increase  the  supply  of 
currency  in  the  country,  but  its  main  object  was  to  satisfy 
the  silver-producing  States  by  providing  a  market  for  their 
commodity. 

Tariff  legislation  occupied  much  of  the  time  during  the  long 
session.  The  Customs  Administration  Bill,  regulating  details 
and  methods  of  revenue  collections,  was  passed  in  the  springs 
and  came  into  operation  as  an  Act  in  July.  It  was  designed  to 
prevent  frauds  and  undervaluations,  but  was  regarded  in  Europe 
as  much  too  rigorous. 

The  McKinley  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in 
May,  and  was  frequently  discussed  in  the  Senate  till  September 
10,  when  it  passed  by  a  party  vote  of  SS  to  27.  After  tiie  Con- 
ference Committees  of  the  two  Houses  had  come  to  an  agreement 
upon  it,  it  finally  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives^ 
the  vote  being  152  BepubUcans  to  81  (all  Democrats  exeepting 
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three),  tmd  it  was  signed  by  the  President  on  Oct.  1.  It  wae 
estimated  that  the  annual  redaction  of  revenue  under  the  new 
tariff  would  amount  to  #66,000,000,  of  which  #6,000,000  were 
inland  taxes,  chiefly  on  tobacco.  The  inland  tobacco  tax  was 
reduced  from  8  cents,  to  6  cents,  per  lb. ;  the  sugar-refining 
interest  reluctantly  accepted  a  reduced  sugar  schedule,  to  which 
a  proviso  was  added  that  sugars  imported  from,  or  the  product  of, 
any  country  paying  a  bounty  should  pay  one-tenth  of  a  cent,  per 
lb.  additional  duty.  This  was  intended  to  check  importation  of 
European  beet-root  sugar.  The  sugar  schedule  was  to  come  ihto 
operation  Mar.  1, 1891,  and  certain  reciprocity  provisions  were 
to  come  into  force  Jan.  1,  1892,  being  delayed  to  give  time 
for  reciprocity  negotiation.  After  the  Act  passed  the  prices  of 
many  articles  of  import  rose  materially. 

The  President  signed  a  bill,  July  8,  admitting  Idaho  as  the 
forty-third  State  of  the  Union,  and  on  July  11  a  biU  admitting 
Wyoming  as  the  forty-fourth  State.  The  latter  bill  provided  for 
female  suffrage  within  the  State. 

During  the  session  16,972  bills  were  introduced,  and  of  these 
1,885  were  passed,  including  881  private  pension  bills. 

In  the  elections  held  throughout  the  Union  (Nov.  4)  for 
members  of  the  fifty-second  Congress,  the  Republican  party 
suffered  a  crushing  defeat.  A  new  party  called  the  Farmers^ 
AlUcmce,  favouring  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  a  tariff  impos- 
ing lighter  burdens  on  the  poor,  did  much  to  bring  about  this 
result.  The  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Bepresentatives,  to 
meet  Dec.  1891,  was  certain  to  be  140  or  150  against  the  Be- 
publicans.  This  extraordinary  discomfiture  of  the  BepubUcan 
party  was  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  Some  thought  it  the 
effect  of  the  extreme  Tariff  Bill ;  some,  of  the  Lodge  Force  Bill ; 
and  others,  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  an  unlimited  free 
coinage  bill  in  order  to  increase  the  volume  of  currency  for 
business  at  the  West.  The  cry  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  party 
for  financial  reform  meant  not  only  "more  money,"  but  the 
protection  of  the  farming  interest  by  direct  legislation.  The 
official  organ  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  Kansas  published  a 
remarkable  manifesto  in  November,  which  concluded  as  follows: — 
**  We  shall  at  once  commence  to  marshal  our  hosts  to  prepare 
for  the  conflict  of  1892.  In  this  great  conflict  many  prejudices 
will  have  to  be  overcome.  Sectional  lines  must  be  abolished, 
and  all  interests  which  are  identical  must  be  brought  together,, 
and  the  combined  forces  of  the  agricultural  and  labouring  classes, 
must  be  consoUdated  against  the  forces  of  the  corporations,, 
monopolies,  trusts,  syndicates,  and  moneyed  aristocrats,  who 
have  for  years  feasted  upon  the  substance  of  the  people." 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  presented  his  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  early  in  November. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products  com- 
pared with  those  of  1889  was  shown.    There  was  an  increased 
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export  trade  in  cattle  and  animal  products,  owing  to  the  energetic 
and  effective  measures  adopted  for  eradicating  pleuro-pnemonia 
and  for  suppressing  contagious  diseases  among  cattle.  The 
Secretary  referred  to  the  system  of  co-inspection  established  by 
the  Department,  enabling  American  veterinarians  in  the  service 
of  the  Department  to  inspect  American  cattle  landed  in  British 
ports  which  are  now  inspected  by  British  ofl&cials,  and  showed 
that  not  a  single  case  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  had  been 
detected  among  American  cattle  shipped  to  Great  Britain  since 
March.  The  Secretary  urged  that  official  representatives  of  the 
United  States  should  be  sent  abroad  to  attend  agricultural  meet- 
ings, to  observe  the  methods  adopted,  and  to  report  as  to  whether 
duch  methods  are  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  agriculture  in 
the  United  States. 

The  second  session  of  the  fifty-first  Congress  began  on 
Monday,  Dec.  1,  at  noon.  The  state  of  parties  in  each  Hoase 
was  as  follows : — In  the  Senate — RepubUcans,  51 ;  Democrats, 
87.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  —RepubUcans,  177 ; 
Democrats,  154.  The  President  presented  his  annual  Message 
to  Congress  the  same  day.  Foreign  relations  were  declared  to 
be  generally  satisfactory.  As  to  the  seal-fishery  question,  the 
President  stated  that  her  Britannic  Majesty's  offer  to  submit  the 
matter  to  arbitration  had  not  been  accepted  hitherto  because  of 
the  form  of  reference  proposed — a  form  which  was  not  calculated 
to  assure  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  either  party.  The  Message 
recommended  appropriations  for  coast  defences  and  for  ordnance, 
and  congratulated  Congress  and  the  country  upon  the  passage 
of  important  laws  during  the  last  session.  It  deprecated  criticism 
of  the  new  Tariff  Act,  and  declared  that  there  was  neither  wisdom 
nor  justice  in  the  suggestion  that  the  question  of  tariff  revision 
should  be  again  opened  before  the  law  should  have  had  a  fair  trial. 

The  President  continued : — "  The  criticisms  upon  the  McEinley 
Act  which  have  come  from  foreign  sources  may  well  be  rejected. 
If  foreign  critics  really  believe  that  our  adoption  of  Free  Trade 
or  of  a  tariff  solely  intended  to  create  revenue  would  diminish  the 
participation  of  their  countries  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
their  advocacy  of  our  action  would  be  a  rare  exhibition  of  un- 
selfishness in  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  sincerely 
believe  that  Protection  here  insures  their  profit  and  our  hurt, 
noticeably  it  is  strange  that  they  should  lead  the  outcry  against 
the  authors  of  a  policy  so  helpful  to  their  countrymen.  There 
is  no  disposition  among  any  of  our  people  to  promote  prohibitory 
retaliatory  legislation.  Our  policies  are  adopted  not  to  hurt 
others,  but  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  advantages  fairly  resulting 
from  our  favoured  position.  Our  form  of  government  with 
universal  suffrage  makes  it  imperative  for  us  to  save  the  working 
people  from  the  agitations  and  distresses  which  scanty  work  and 
wages  always  beget.  Despite  all  this,  however,  our  markets, 
which  are  open  to  friendly  commerce,  are  of  enormous  value  to 
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other  Powers.  Every  effort  has  been  made,  and  is  also  being 
made,  to  develop  larger  markets  for  our  products,  especially  our 
farm  produce.  We  are  under  no  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  any  foreign  market,  except  that  the  pay  of  our  workpeople 
is  better  than  elsewhere — better  abstractly  and  better  relatively 
to  the  cost  of  necessaries.  In  many  products,  such  as  wood^ 
iron,  meats,  and  breadstuffs,  we  have  advantages  needing  only 
better  faciUties  for  intercourse  to  secure  large  foreign  markets. 
The  reciprocity  clause  of  the  Tariff  Law  wisely  and  effectively 
opens  the  way  to  secure  a  large  reciprocal  trade,  and  the  exchange 
and  free  admission  of  certain  products.  The  right  of  other 
nations  to  make  special  reciprocal  trade  concessions  is  well 
established,  and  the  law  does  not  impair  the  comity  due  to  other 
Powers  or  the  Favoured-Nation  Clause.  The  indications  are  very 
hopeful- of  early  and  favourable  action  in  regard  to  reciprocity  of 
trade  with  countries  from  which  we  receive  the  bulk  of  our  coffee 
and  sugar,  and  I  confidently  believe  that  if  steam  communication 
with  these  countries  be  promptly  improved  and  enlarged,  next 
year  will  show  a  most  gratifying  increase  of  our  exports." 

The  President  cited  figures  to  show  that  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  business  had  been  very  general  throughout  the  country  \ 
that  labour  was  everywhere  fully  employed,  and  that  fewer  strikes 
and  lockouts  had  taken  place  in  the  year  than  there  had  been 
since  1884. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  no  import- 
ant financial  recommendations.     The  receipts  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which  opened  on  July  1,  were  estimated  at  221  millions 
of  dollars  from  customs,  145  millions  from  inland  revenue,  and 
40  millions  from  miscellaneous  items,  making  a  total  of  406 
millions.    The  expenses  were  set  down  at  854  milUons,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  52  millions.    For  the  next  fiscal  year  the  estimates 
were  reduced,  the  receipts  being : — Customs,  189  millions;  inland 
revenue,  150  millions ;   miscellaneous,  34  millions — total,  378 
millions.     The  estimated  expenses,  excluding  the  sinking  fund, 
were  ^357,852,209,  or  an  estimated  surplus  of  ^^15,147,791.    The 
Secretary  expected  to  have  ample  funds  to  redeem  all  Govern- 
ment Four-and-a-Half  per  Cents,  falling  due  on  Sept.  1,  1891, 
there  now  being  j?61,531,900  outstanding.     The  Treasury  would 
disburse  all  the  small  notes  possible,  mainly  through  the  purchase, 
of  silver.     The  Secretary  said  that  the  gravest  defect  in  the 
present  financial  system  was  the  lack  of  elasticity.     The  demand 
for  money  is  so  irregular  that  the  amount  in  circulation  that  is 
ample  during  ten  months  will  frequently  prove  so  deficient  during 
two  months  as  to  cause  stringency  and  commercial  disaster.     In 
his  opinion  this  arises  mainly  from  the  movement  of  crops  in 
August  and  September,  and  is  intensified  by  speculative  mani- 
pulations of  money. 

Secretary  Windom  regarded  the  new  Silver  Act  as  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  law  repealed,  and  said  that  it  had  been 
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the  means  of  providing  heaJtluly  a  much  needed  addition  to  ^be 
circulating  medium.  Nineteen  millions  of  dollars  in  Treasury 
notes  had  been  disbursed  for  silver  purchases  under  the  Act  mxxee 
Aug.  18.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  law  h^ 
restricted  buying  only  to  the  product  of  American  mines,  sinee 
then  no  silver  would  have  been  imported  for  speculative  purposas* 
and  no  surplus  would  have  been  accumulated* 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  showed  the 
National  Debt  to  have  decreased  by  over  i?100,000,000  during 
the  year  which  ended  June  80,  1890.  The  net  ordinary  revenue 
during  that  period  was  j?408,080,982 — an  amount  which  has 
only  been  twice  exceeded  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  exceeds  the  revenue  of  that  year  by  over  i^l  6,000,000. 
The  ordinary  expenditure  amounted  to  #297,786,486,  or  an  in- 
crease over  that  of  last  year  of  ^1^15,750,000,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  #105,844,496.  The  receipts  of  the  Post  Office  amounted  to 
#61,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  to  #67,000,000.  The  amount  ol 
gold  in  the  Treasury  increased  from  #808,887,719  to  #820,889,146. 
Silver  increased  from  #815,160,779  to  #846,821,000.  The  toti^ 
obUgations  on  June  80  were  #1,722,240,168,  less  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  amounting  to  #964,826,084. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were :  pensions,  #106,939,428 ; 
debt  interest,  #86,128,818;  premiums  on  bonds  purchased^ 
#20,804,224.  The  expenditure  on  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  ths 
Civil  Service  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
chief  increase  was  a  sum  of  #19,000,000,  under  the  head  of  pen* 
sions.  The  expense  of  pensions  under  the  new  laws  would  in- 
crease  #40,000,000 ;  while  the  tariff  would,  it  was  estimated, 
reduce  the  revenue  by  #50,000,000. 

American  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on 
June  80  amounted  to  #789,885,855  imports,  and  #857,856,169 
exports.  The  imports  increased  by  44  milUons,  and  the  exports 
hy  115  millions,  which  are  the  largest  annual  figures  ever  reported. 

Emigrants  arrived  to  the  number  of  451,219,  which  was  an 
increase  of  12,600  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

The  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  caused  by 
the  death  in  October  of  Justice  Samuel  P.  Miller,  was  filled  on 
Dec.  28  by  the  appointment  of  Henry  Billings  Brown,  an  able 
jurist  of  Michigan. 

An  international  copyright  bill  passed  the  House  of  Bepre*- 
sentatives  (Dec.  8)  by  a  vote  of  189  to  95.  It  was  framed  to 
favour  American  printers  as  well  as  authors,  and  had  not  passed 
the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Government  made  strong  efforts  during  the  year  1890 
to  strengthen  the  American  Navy  by  the  addition  of  cruisers  and 
ships  of  war.  By  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  it 
appeared  that  nine  new  vessels  had  been  placed  in  commission 
since  March  4,  1889.  Four  more  were  to  be  added  during  the 
winter,  including  one  monitor.    Three  first-class  battle-ships 
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authorised  by  Congress  to  be  built  were  to  be  named  Indiana^ 
Masioehvsetts,  and  Oregon  respectively,  and  each  of  these  the 
Secretary  described  as  ^'having  no  eqoal  among  the  fighting 
ships  of  the  present  day." 


IL  CANADA. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  Lord  Stanley, 
of  Preston,  the  Governor-General,  offered  his  congratulations  on 
the  continued  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Beferring 
to  the  repeated  seizures  in  the  Behring  Sea  by  United  States 
cruisers,  he  said  that  strong  representations  had  been  made  to 
the  Imperial  Government  urging  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
owners  of  Canadian  shipping  while  engaged  in  a  lawful  calling. 

The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  defeated  in  February  an 
attempt  to  abolish  French  as  one  of  the  Dominion  official  lan- 
guages, by  a  vote  of  148  to  60. 

In  the  Quebec  House  of  Assembly  in  March  a  resolution 
opposing  Imperial  federation  was  carried  nnanimously. 

The  trade  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
caused  much  discussion  in  the  Dominion,  especially  the  effect  of 
the  McEinley  Tariff  Act  as  passed  by  the  United  States  Congress. 
Sir  John  Thompson,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  said  that  while  anxious  to  trade  on  fair 
terms,  the  Canadians  did  not  mean  that  the  United  States  flag 
should  wave  over  Canada.  He  thought  that  they  could  find 
in  other  countries  a  market  for  the  products  excluded  by  the 
McEinley  Bill,  and  said  that  Conservatives  did  not  believe  that 
Canada  must  have  reciprocity  or  die. 

Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  Premier,  on  the  same  occasion 
referred  to  Canada's  marvellous  growth  since  the  confederation, 
which  had  excited  American  covetousness.  He  said  that  the 
United  States  were  determined  to  have  Canada,  and  were  trying 
by  a  restrictive  trade  policy  to  force  Canadians  to  sell  out  their 
flag  and  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign.  But  Canadians 
were  not  so  mean,  sordid,  traitorous,  and  unworthy  of  their  an- 
cestors as  to  sell  their  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage  or  a  pot  of 
gold.  What  had  Canada  to  gain  by  joining  the  United  States 
with  its  mass  of  foreign  ignorance  and  vice  ?  They  would  have 
revolutions,  while  she  could  sit  calmly  and  quietly  under  the 
British  flag  and  look  with  philosophy  upon  the  struggles  of  a 
fierce  democracy.  The  United  States  would  only  trade  with 
Canada  on  two  conditions — annexation  to  the  United  States,  or 
separation  from  Great  Britain  and  the  erection  of  an  indepen- 
dent republic.  The  people  would  never  consent  to  annexation, 
and  Canada  could  not  exist  as  an  independent  Power. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Laurier,  the  Liberal  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  advocated  commercial  union  with  the  United  States, 
and  in  a  speech,  Deo.  18,  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
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party  was  full  and  complete  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. 
Notwithstanding  the  existing  barriers,  Canada's  trade  with  the 
United  States  was  greater  than  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  reciprocity  would  double  it.  The  speaker  reviewed  the  re- 
taliation practised  by  each  nation  upon  the  other,  and  said  that 
Canada's  poUcy  had  been  characterised  by  meanness.  It  was  a 
shame,  he  continued,  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  that  two 
such  nations,  standing  at  the  head  of  civilisation,  should  in  rela- 
tion towards  each  other  carry  on  a  system  which  was  simply  a 
disgrace  to  Christianity.  He  denied  the  charge  that  the  Liberal 
party  was  disloyal  to  the  mother-country,  and  declared  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  commercial  union  would  end  in  annexation^ 
that  justice  and  generosity  would  end  in  absorption,  or  that 
hostility  was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Canadian  nation- 
ality. Mr.  Laurier  stated  that  the  Liberal  party  demanded  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  nega* 
tiate  a  reciprocity  treaty,  and  concluded  his  speech  with  argu- 
ments  to  show  that  sufficient  retrenchments  could  be  made  in 
the  expenditure  to  cover  the  consequent  loss  of  revenue. 

The  Premier  proposed  to  counteract  the  eS^t  of  the  McEinley 
Act  by  establishing  commercial  agencies  in  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  with  improved  steamer  facilities,  to  promote 
trade ;  and  he  also  proposed  to  allow  manufacturing  in  bond  for  ex* 
port,  and  the  reception  of  raw  material  duty-free  for  such  purposes^ 

A  magnificent  harvest  was  gathered  in  Manitoba  and  the 
North-West  Territories.  The  wheat  average  was  30  bushels  per 
acre,  barley  40  bushels,  and  oats  over  50  bushels  per  acre. 

The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  closing  June  80  was 
iJ39,879,925,  of  which  ^23,968,954  was  from  customs,  1(7,618,118 
from  excise,  il?2,357,388  from  the  Post  Office.  There  was  a 
remarkable  increase  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and  the  net 
surplus  was  j?4,000,000 — a  large  increase  over  budget  estimates. 
The  trade  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  were  of  the  most  encourag-^ 
ing  character. 

The  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  ,^96,749, 149,  showing 
an  increase  of  ,87,750,000  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  imports  amounted  to  ,8121,868,241,  being  ^6,500,000  in 
excess  of  those  during  1889.  The  customs  receipts  amounted  to 
,824,014,908,  being  an  increase  of  ,8250,000  over  those  of  last  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  seal  fisheries  for  the  past  year  showed 
that  a  total  of  43,779  skins  were  brought  to  Victoria,  British  Co- 
lumbia, during  that  period,  valued  at  ,8498,728,  being  an  increase 
over  the  year  1889  of  8,569  skins.  Twenty-nine  British  Colombia 
vessels,  valued  at  ,8248,250,  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  their 
crews  numbering  678  men.  The  total  catch  of  these  vessela 
was  39,547  skins,  of  which  18,165  were  taken  in  Behrings  Sea.: 
Five  American  vessels  took  3,043  seals  in  Behrings  Sea  daring 
the  year,  and  carried  their  catch  to  Victoria,  and  one  Germafib 
vessel  caught  811  seals.  : 
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III.  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Irritation  in  Newfoundland  on  account  of  the  French  fishery 
claims  was  extreme,  a  bitter  feeling  of  resentment  against  the 
mother  country  for  neglecting  to  guard  the  interests  of  her  colony 
was  taking  root,  and  annexation  to  the  United  States  was  begin- 
ning to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  remedy.  The  modiis  vivendi 
concerning  the  fisheries  question  as  agreed  to  by  the  French  and 
EngUsh  Governments  was  as  follows: — "The  question  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  respective  rights  being  entirely  reserved  on  both 
sides,  the  British  and  French  Governments  agree  that  the  status 
quo  ante  shall  be  maintained  during  the  ensuing  season  on  the 
following  basis : — Without  France  or  Great  Britain  demanding 
at  once  a  new  examination  of  the  legality  of  the  installation  of 
British  or  French  lobster  factories  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
where  the  French  enjoy  rights  of  fishing,  conferred  by  the 
treaties,  it  is  understood  that  there  shall  be  no  modifications  in 
the  position  occupied  by  the  establishment  of  either  country  on 
July  1,  1889,  except  that  a  subject  of  either  nation  may  remove 
any  such  estabUshment  to  any  spot  on  which  the  commanders 
of  the  two  naval  stations  shall  have  previously  agreed.  No 
lobster  fisheries  which  were  not  in  operation  on  July  1,  1889, 
shall  be  permitted  unless  by  joint  consent  of  the  commanders  of 
the  British  and  French  naval  stations.  In  consideration  of  each 
new  lobster  fishery  so  permitted,  it  shall  be  open  to  the  fisher- 
men of  the  other  country  to  establish  a  new  lobster  fishery  on 
some  spot  to  be  similarly  settled  by  joint  agreement  between  the 
naval  commanders.  Whenever  any  case  of  competition  with 
respect  to  a  lobster  fishery  arises,  the  commanders  shall  proceed 
on  the  spot  to  a  provisional  delimitation,  having  regard  to  the 
situations  acquired  by  the  two  parties.  N.B. — It  is  well  under- 
stood that  this  arrangement  is  quite  provisional,  and  shall  only 
hold  good  for  the  fishing  season  which  is  about  to  open." 

IV.    MEXICO. 

Within  a  few  years  this  republic  has  grown  rapidly.  Political 
agitation  has  completely  subsided,  and  an  era  of  tranquillity  and 
of  development  has  succeeded.  The  city  of  Mexico  has  now  a 
population  of  quite  400,000,  and  it  is  becoming  the  centre  of 
important  enterprises.  Kailway  construction  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  improving  prospects  of  the  country.  There  are 
already  four  railways  which  extend  to  the  United  States  bound- 
ary. The  capital  is  within  five  days'  journey  of  New  York  by 
the  narrow  gauge  Mexican  National  Railway.  The  Mexican 
International  is  a  branch  of  the  Southeifi  Pacific  road,  and  a  line 
of  much  importance.  The  Monterey  and  Mexican  Gulf  Railway, 
in  the  north,  connects  with  the  coal  mines  of  Goahuila,  and  in 
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the  south  the  Interoceanic  Railway  will  form  a  transcontinental 
line  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco,  with  a  network  of  branch  lines 
into  rich  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee  regions.  The  Government  is 
building  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  there 
are  several  other  railways  projected  and  in  process  of  construction 
in  the  country.  The  customs  receipts  in  1889  showed  an  in- 
crease of  12^  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year  at  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  the  imports  from  all  countries  increased  27  per 
cent.  A  very  high  protective  tariff  is  maintained  in  Mexico, 
resulting  in  enormous  profits  to  home  manufacturers,  who  are 
chiefly  foreigners,  and  the  consumer  has  to  pay  four  times  the 
simple  value  of  the  goods  purchased. 

A  motion  was  made  in  November  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  the  expulsion  of  all  priests  who  were  not  Mexican 
citizens  as  being  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  A 
debate  followed  which  created  considerable  excitement. 

The  revenue  of  Mexico  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1890,  amounted  to  nearly  37,000,000  doUars,  and  the  import 
duties  were  24,500,000  dollars.  The  foreign  debt  of  the  Govern- 
ment amounts  to  about  80,000,000  dollars. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  and  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  her  great  national  resources,  the  exports  of  Mexico 
are  rather  Umited.  In  order  that  the  lands  may  be  tUled  the 
Government  has  recently  made  efforts  to  encourage  immigration. 
Unlike  the  United  States,  Mexico  favours  Chinese  immigration, 
and  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  the  Chinese  Government 
which  guarantees  protection  to  immigrants. 

V.    CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

San  Salvador.—  After  long  negotiation  the  five  republics  of 
Central  America — Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Costa 
Rica,  and  Nicaragua — agreed  to  form  a  confederation,  but  before 
the  time  appointed  for  carrying  into  effect  this  union  had  arrived 
a  revolution  broke  out  in  San  Salvador  ;  the  constitutional  Presi- 
dent, Menendez,  was  assassinated  and  the  power  was  usurped  by 
General  Ezeta,  who  commanded  the  revolutionary  army.  On 
July  20  the  representatives  of  all  the  Central  American  States 
signed  a  compact  to  refuse  recognition  of  Ezeta's  government 
unless  he  should  be  duly  elected  President  by  the  Legislature  of 
San  Salvador.  War  soon  after  broke  out  between  San  Salvador 
and  Guatemala.  A  battle  took  place  on  July  17,  in  which  San 
Salvador  suffered  the  severer  loss,  but  each  army  claimed  the 
victory.  After  several  engagements  a  treaty  of  peace  was  finally 
signed  on  August  26,  by  the  terms  of  which  both  armies  were  to 
retire  from  the  frontier  in  fortj^-eight  hours,  and  to  be  at  once 
disarmed,  and  General  Ezeta  undertook  to  convene  the  legislative 
assembly  of  San  Salvador  in  order  to  decide  wh«  should  be  pro- 
visional President.     This  treaty  appUed  also  to  the  republic  of 
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Honduras,  which  had  taken  part  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  Gua- 
temala. 

Guatemala. — The  trade  of  Guatemala  was  increasing  till  the 
political  disturbances  took  place.  This  prosperity  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  coflfee  and  to  the  largeness  of  the  crop. 
The  value  of  the  coflfee  exported  in  1889  was  1,910,518/. ;  coflfee 
lands  had  risen  in  price  200  or  300  per  cent,  in  four  years,  and 
labour  was  in  great  demand. 

Honduras. — A  revolt,  headed  by  General  Sanchez,  occurring 
in  November,  was  temporarily  successful,  but  was  finally  put 
down  by  President  Bogran's  forces.  Sanchez,  after  his  defeat, 
committed  suicide,  and  most  of  his  followers  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  made  prisoners.  The  energy  displayed  by  General  Bogran  in 
quelling  this  rebellion  made  him  very  popular  throughout  Central 
America. 

Panama  Cannl. — Eflforts  continued  to  be  made  for  a  renewal 
of  the  Panama  Canal  concession,  but  progress  was  very  slow. 
In  December  it  was  understood  that  an  agreement  extending  the 
period  within  which  the  canal  was  to  be  completed  had  been 
signed  by  the  Columbian  Government  and  by  a  representative  of 
the  liquidators  of  the  company.  By  the  terms  of  this  contract 
the  company  were  to  pay  for  the  land  expropriations  on  the 
isthmus  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  the  garrison,  amounting  to 
ten  millions  of  francs  in  five  annual  instalments,  deducting  the 
Government  debt  and  five  millions  of  francs  in  privileged  shares, 
and  a  limit  of  twenty-six  months  was  allowed  in  which  to  re- 
organise the  company  and  to  renew  the  work. 

Nicaragua  Canal. — Satisfactory  progress  was  made  during 
the  year  with  the  preliminary  works  of  this  canal.  Seven  large 
dredges,  with  lighters,  tools,  machinery,  and  supplies  which  had 
been  used  on  the  Panama  Canal,  were  purchased  by  the  con- 
struction company  and  brought  into  use  for  deepening  Greytown 
Harbour,  and  a  railway  was  in  process  of  construction  along  the 
line  of  the  canal,  so  that  work  might  be  begun  in  the  interior. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  minimum  depth  of  water  throughout 
the  canal  would  be  thirty  feet  and  suflScient  to  carry  ships  of  any 
burthen.  There  would  be  less  than  twenty-eight  miles  of  actual 
canal,  and  the  rest  of  the  distance  of  120  miles  across  the  isthmus 
would  be  free  sailing  in  the  river  and  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  where 
vessels  would  be  able  to  go  nearly  at  full  speed.  Ten  miles  of 
the  railway  had  been  completed  in  November,  and  during  the 
year  three  millions  of  dollars  had  been  expended  upon  the  works. 
Under  the  concession  ten  years  were  allowed  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  canal,  and  the  total  cost  was  estimated  at  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars.  The  project  is  under  the  control  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  President  Harrison  in  his  annual  message  said 
of  it  that  all  the  preliminary  conditions  and  operations  had  been 
accomplished  within  the  prescribed  time. 
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VI/  WEST  INDItlS. 

Cuba. — Captain-General  Salamanca  died  in  February,  after 
having  done  much  for  Cuban  prosperity  in  his  brief  term  of 
office.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Chinchilla,  who  had  been 
Minister  of  War  in  Spain.  He  also  held  the  position  only  for  a 
few  months ;  for,  hearing  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet  of  Sagasta  in 
Spain  had  been  replaced  by  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  Cano- 
vas  del  Castillo,  he  resigned,  and  General  Polavieja  became 
Viceroy  of  Cuba.  The  new  Captain-General  arrived  in  August, 
and  it  was  expected  that  a  more  vigorous  policy  would  be  ap- 
parent in  the  conduct  of  Cuban  affairs,  especially  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  brigandage,  which  for  some  time  has  been  the  pest  of  ihe 
island. 

In  September  the  Havana  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted 
resolutions  in  favour  of  reciprocity  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
as  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  Cuba.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Cuba  is  considerable.  Manganese,  asphalte,  and  gold  have  been 
found  in  the  eastern  provinces,  as  weU  as  large  deposits  of  iron 
ore.  Agricultural  enterprises  were  successful.  The  sugar  crop 
especially  was  very  good,  excepting  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  where  drought  had  prevailed. 

Jamaica. — Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  Governor  (Sir 
Henry  Blake)  to  further  the  exhibition  to  be  opened  in  1891,  and 
all  classes  of  the  people  were  much  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  The  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  take  part 
in  the  exhibition  was  unexpected,  and  apparently  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  commercial  and  poUtical  ties  with  Canada.  The 
railways  on  the  island  have  now  passed  out  of  Government  con- 
trol, and  are  being  rapidly  constructed  by  an  American  syndicate 
which  has  introduced  various  improvements. 

Benmidu. — The  Imperial  Government  sent  a  communication 
to  the  Legislature  of  Bermuda  refusing  to  allow  foreigners  to 
become  landholders  in  so  small  a  colony,  which  had  been  eon- 
verted  at  such  vast  expense  into  a  fortress  and  coaling  station,  as 
the  defences  of  the  islands  might  be  thereby  materially  aSiected. 
The  legislature  sent  in  consequence  a  memorial  to  Queen  Victoria 
praying  for  a  reversal  of  this  decision  on  account  of  the  disastrous 
results  to  Bermuda  of  such  a  policy. 

Trinidad  aiid  Tohaffo. — Union  with  Trinidad  had  not  resulted 
in  complete  satisfaction  to  the  labouring  classes  on  the  smaller 
island,  because  they  looked  for  a  sudden  rise  of  their  wages  to  the 
Trinidad  rate  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of 
labour  required  of  them.  Under  this  delusion  they  struck  work 
on  many  of  the  Tobago  estates  and  became  so  insolent  and  tur- 
bulent that  they  caused  great  trouble  to  the  planters.  There  was 
also  an  exceptionally  heavy  and  protracted  rainy  season  in  the 
island,  which  much  impeded  traffic.  Trinidad  continued  pro- 
sperous owing  to  its  great  natural  resources  and  the  industry  of 
its  population. 
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VII.    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Arffentine  RepMic. — The  popular  discontent  with  the  Govern- 
ment, headed  by  President  Juarez  Celman,  at  last  found  vent  in 
revolution.  On  July  26  five  mutinous  regiments  of  the  army, 
with  two  cadet  corps  of  the  military  school,  captured  an  arsenal 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  fighting  continued  in  the  streets  for  several 
days  between  the  Government  forces  and  the  revolutionists.  The 
Government  soldiers  were  at  first  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  A 
revolutionary  government  was  organised,  consisting  of  prominent 
members  of  the  Union  Civica  party,  and  a  manifesto  was  issued 
by  them  declaring  that  the  people  were  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  corrupt  and  anarchical  government  of  Dr.  Juarez 
Celman.  A  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the  revolutionist  iron- 
clad fleet  continued  for  two  days,  by  which  great  damage  was 
done.  All  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  in  Buenos  Ayres 
protested  against  the  bombardment.  A  general  amnesty  was 
proclaimed  July  29.  About  1,000  persons  were  killed  and  5,000 
wounded  during  the  revolt,  which  was  finally  suppressed  by 
General  Roca,  and  the  revolutionists  surrendered  unconditionally, 
as  their  suppUes  of  ammunition  were  completely  exhausted. 

President  Celman  remained  in  office  till  August  6,  when  he 
sent  in  his  resignation  by  message  to  the  Chambers,  and  the 
Vice-President  (Dr.  Pellegrini)  assumed  the  chief  magistracy  with 
every  demonstration  of  popular  rejoicing.  Since  the  revolt  the 
republic  has  been  at  peace,  but  the  shock  to  Argentine  credit  has 
been  disastrous. 

Brazil, — Order  was  maintained  under  the  new  republican 
government,  and  the  elections  took  place  quietly  in  September  for 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  to  which  the  new  constitution  was  to 
be  submitted  for  ratification.  The  Republican  party  was  over- 
whelmingly successful.  The  Brazilian  Republic  was  formally 
recognised  by  Great  Britain  in  October,  and  previously  by  Italy, 
Belgium,  United  States  of  America,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Portugal.  The  Constituent  Assembly,  composed  of  the  two  legis- 
lative Chambers  united,  was  opened  November  15,  when  a  message 
from  the  chief  of  the  Provisional  Government  (Deodoro  da  Fon- 
seca)  was  read,  in  which  the  glory  of  the  revolution  of  November 
15,  1889,  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  army  and  navy.  By  this 
document  the  powers  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  formally 
transferred  to  the  Chambers.  To  the  members  of  Congress  the 
President  said  in  conclusion  :  **  You  will  have  recognised  by  the 
study  you  have  made  of  public  affairs  that  the  impetus  given  in 
all  other  branches  of  the  administration  was  not  only  active  but 
provident.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  nation  requires 
and  expects  much  from  your  patriotism." 

A  decree  was  issued  by  the  Government,  October  4,  ordering 
that  on  and  after  November  15  all  duties  on  imports  should  be 
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collected  in  gold.  An  important  banking  establishment  was 
organised  in  October,  with  a  very  large  capital  in  gold,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  and  maintaining  a  specie  currency  for  Brazil. 
The  total  authorised  paper  currency  of  Brazil,  but  not  yet  all  in 
circulation,  amounted  to  ,?5 17, 000,000,  which,  at  exchange  of  24d, 
to  the  milreis,  was  equal  to  51,700,OOOL  sterling ;  but  this  issue 
was  regarded  by  many  as  not  sufficient  for  such  an  extensive 
country,  where  cheques  are  in  limited  use,  and  large  sums  of 
money  are  held  in  hand  rather  than  deposited  in  banks. 

The  exports  of  Brazil  exceeded  its  imports  since  1865  to  the 
amount  of  over  64,000,000Z.  Its  two  great  staple  products — 
coffee  and  rubber — are  always  in  demand,  and  consumption  of 
them  is  regularly  increasing.  Immigration  to  the  country  had 
practically  ceased,  and  was  not  likely  to  begin  again  till  the  cur- 
rency question  had  been  settled. 

Chili. — The  relations  between  President  Balmaceda  and  the 
legislature  continued  to  be  strained.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  a  resolution  in  June  to  suspend  the  recovery  of  taxes  till 
there  should  be  a  change  of  ministry,  thus  practically  cutting  off 
the  Government's  suppUes.  In  retaUation  the  Government  gave 
the  required  thirty  days'  notice  that  the  national  moneys  in 
the  banks,  amounting  to  ;g'7,127,300,  would  be  withdrawn  and 
deposited  in  the  Treasury.  As  a  result  of  this  deadlock  of  affairs 
at  Santiago  business  was  suspended  in  Iquique  and  rioting  en- 
sued. At  Pisagua  several  stores  of  different  nitrate  works  were 
sacked.  The  President  at  last  appointed  a  new  Cabinet  in  August 
and  harmony  seemed  restored  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress, but  in  October  the  Ministry  resigned  in  consequence  of 
adverse  votes  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  conflict  began  again.  The 
President  was  called  upon  in  November  to  convoke  Congress  for 
the  enactment  of  necessary  special  laws  that  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  might  not  continue  to  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  electoral  suffrage.  Congress  would  not  yield  its 
position,  the  President  remained  equally  stubborn,  and  the 
gravest  fears  were  entertained  of  much  trouble  in  the  future. 

Paraguay, — This  State  made  progress,  and  the  Government 
was  encouraging  foreign  enterprise  and  immigration.  A  large 
amount  of  British  capital  is  invested  in  various  undertakings, 
but  the  trade  in  the  towns  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Italians,  French,  and  Germans.  The  paper  money  of  the  country 
is  depreciated,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. Land  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  syndicate  and  com- 
panies. 

Peru. — Peru  began  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  numerous 
misfortunes  which  have  long  kept  down  a  country  rich  in  natural 
resources.  Railway  lines  were  projected  and  pushed  on  towards 
completion  during  the  year.  The  advantages  of  the  Grace  con- 
tract were  manifest  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  order,  and  tran- 
quillity, and  a  newly  elected  President  (Col.  Morales  Bennudei) 
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came  into  office  without  any  excitement,  which  was  a  novel 
experience  for  Peru.  Bitter  antagonism  between  the  rival  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  caused  some  disturbance,  however, 
during  the  election  campaign,  which  resulted  in  a  massacre  by 
some  drunken  Indians  at  Huanta,  in  the  province  of  Ayecucho, 
of  over  a  hundred  persons. 

Cotton  industries  were  flourishing,  and  extensive  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  were  in  operation.  Many  planters 
were  abandoning  sugar-cane  culture  on  the  coast  for  that  of 
cotton,  where  this  crop  grows  extremely  well.  The  foreign  debt 
of  Peru  being  nearly  wiped  out,  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
was  able  to  report  a  considerable  surplus  for  the  year  ending 
May  31,  and  numerous  enterprises  were  already  on  foot  for 
developing  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country. 

Uruguay, —  President  Herrara  laid  the  budget  before  the 
legislative  Chambers  in  June,  and  the  expenditure  for  1890-91 
was  estimated  at  #16,081,247.  The  customs  receipts  for  the 
year  ending  June  30  were  over  ,^11,000,000  in  gold.  Specu- 
lation in  gold  caused  trouble,  and  the  financial  condition  of 
certain  Uruguayan  banks  gave  much  uneasiness.  The  President 
declared  in  August  that  the  Government  would  soon  be  able  to 
return  to  specie  payments.  Various  schemes  were  talked  of 
to  bring  about  this  result,  and  a  law  was  passed  in  October  in- 
creasing the  import  duties  five  per  cent,  and  placing  a  duty  on 
exports.  The  estancieros  protested  against  the  export  tariff  on 
wool,  hides,  and  meat,  by  which  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
tax  not  levied  on  others  in  the  community.  In  December  the 
financial  outlook  was  extremely  gloomy.  Business  was  stagnant 
and  the  people  dissatisfied.  The  Baring  difficulties  in  London 
made  matters  worse,  and  the  Government  was  without  funds. 
Some  hope  existed  of  restoring  credit  and  confidence  by  the 
reconstruction  of  the  National  Bank,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year 
little  had  been  accomplished. 

Venezuela. — The  Orinoco  inundated  an  immense  tract  of 
country  in  September,  resulting  in  great  loss  of  life  and  property. 
The  vexed  question  of  the  boundary  between  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana  reached  a  crisis  in  December,  and  arbitration  was 
proposed.  British  enterprises  are  extending  in  Venezuela,  and  a 
quarrel  with  that  country  would  seriously  injure  Great  Britain 
through  her  colonial  interests  in  Trinidad.  In  March  Dr. 
Andrueza  Palacio  was  elected  President  of  Venezuela,  and  in 
June  he  sent  a  special  envoy  to  London  to  confer  with  Lord 
Salisbury  on  the  boundary  question.  No  agreement,  however, 
had  been  concluded  between  the  disputing  countries  when  the 
year  closed. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  chief  event  in  the  general  history  of  Australasia  during  the 
year  1890  was  the  meeting  of  the  Federation  Conference  in 
Melbourne  on  Feb.  6  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  certain  reso- 
lutions preliminary  to  a  confederation  of  the  colonies.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  various  Australian 
legislatures  :  —Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  and 
Mr.  A.  Deakin  (Victoria) ;  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Premier,  ajid  Mr. 
McMillan,  Treasurer  (New  South  Wales)  ;  Dr.  Cockburn,  Pre- 
mier, and  Mr.  T.  Playford,  leader  of  Opposition  (South  Australia); 
Mr.  J.  M.  Macrossan,  Treasurer,  and  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  leader 
of  Opposition  (Queensland) ;  Sir  James  Lee  Steere  (Western 
Australia) ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Q.  S.  Bird  (Tasmania) ; 
and  Captain  Russell  and  Sir  J.  Hale  (New  Zealand).  Sir  John 
Thurston,  the  representative  of  Fiji,  was  not  able  to  be  present. 
Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria,  was  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  elected  chairman. 

Mr.  Gillies  gave  a  great  banquet  the  same  evening,  at  which 
the  delegates  and  200  of  the  leading  colonists  w^ere  present.  Mr. 
James  Service,  a  veteran  statesman  of  Victoria,  proposed  the 
toast  of  "  United  Australasia,*'  w^hich  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  urged 
with  much  eloquence  the  desirability  of  a  closer  union  of  the 
AustraUan  colonies  under  the  British  Sovereign.  He  denied 
that  the  movement  meant  separation.  The  people  of  Australia 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  be  united,  and  New  South  Wales 
would  not  oppose  the  general  will.  The  speech  of  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  led  to  a  remarkable  outburst  of  loyal  feeling,  the  whole 
company  rising  and  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

The  sittings  of  the  conference  were  renewed  on  Feb.  11, 
when  Sir  Henry  Parkes  moved  the  first  resolution,  which  was 
as  follows  : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference  the  best 
interests  of  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Australian 
colonies  will  be  promoted  by  an  early  union  under  the  Crown ;  and, 
while  fully  recognising  the  valuable  services  of  the  members  of 
the  Convention  of  1883  in  foundmg  the  Federal  Council,  declares 
its  opinion  that  the  seven  years  which  have  since  elapsed  have 
developed  the  national  life  of  Australasia  in  population,  wealth, 
discovery,  resources,  and  self-governing  capacity  to  an  extent 
which  justifies  the  higher  act,  at  all  times  contemplated,  of  the 
union  of  the  colonies  under  one  legislative  and  executive  govern- 
ment on  principles  just  to  the  several  colonies.*' 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr.  Deakin,  of  Victoria,  and 
by  Sir  Samuel  GriflSth,  of  Queensland,  who  declared  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  a  more  complete  federation,  which,  even  if 
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it  failed  to  give  fiscal  unity,  would  be  better  than  none.     Mr. 
Playford,  of  South  Australia,  spoke  against  the  motion,  contend- 
ing that  the  cry  of  confederation  was  raised,  not  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  politicians.     The  South  Australians  had  not  been 
educated  to  the  point  of  accepting  the  federation.     Canada  and 
the  United  States  had  been  driven  to  federate  by  the  exigency 
of  circumstances.     In  Australia  the  position  was  different.     He 
taunted  Sir  Henry  Parkes  with  inconsistency  in  first  resisting 
the  project  of  a  Federal  Council  and  then  being  enthusiastic  for 
federation.     The  fiscal  question  was  one  of  prime  importance  to 
South  Australia,  that  of  defence  being  one  which  could  be  settled 
by  joint  action  with  Great  Britain.     He  charged  Victoria,  now 
foremost  in  endeavouring  to  break  down  the  barriers  between  the 
colonies,  with  having  been  the  first  to  set  them  up.     Unity  was 
a  desirable  thing,  but  federation  on  Canadian  lines  would  never 
be  agreed  to  by  South  Australia.     The  local  legislatures  should 
be  left  with  all  possible  power,  on  the  American  rather  than  on 
the  Canadian  system.     Mr.  Deakin  defended  the  policy  of  Vic- 
toria, in  which  colony  the  federation  sentiment   pervaded   all 
<*lasses.     He  agreed  with  Sir  Henry  Parkes  that  intercolonial 
free  trade  was  a  necessary  condition  of  federation.     Mr.  Clarke, 
on  behalf  of  Tasmania,  while  preferring  a  constitution  on  the 
American  model,  with  a  freer  life  for  the  several  colonies,  would 
accept  a  Dominion  like  that  of  Canada.     He  pointed  out  the 
difiiculties  arising  out  of  the  colonial  debts,  which  amounted  to 
168,000,000/.,  with  a  yearly  charge  of  6,355,000Z.,  which  would 
have  to  be  distributed  among  the  colonies  under  a  federal  system. 
Captain  Eussell,  of  New  Zealand,  thought  there  were  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  New  Zealand   and   Fiji  joining  the 
Australian  Federation.     As  a  free  trader  he  could  never  consent 
to  a  union  which  meant  a  large  extension  of  protection.     Dr. 
Cockburn,  of  South  Australia,  while  not  denying  that  fiscal  unity 
was  necessary  to  a  political  federation,  insisted  that  his  colony, 
whose  industries  were  still  in  their  infancy,  ought  not  to  be 
brought  into  competition  with  her  older  neighbours.     If  federa- 
tion were  adopted,  with  a  uniform  tariff,  it  would  be  no  triumph 
of  free  trade,  but  rather  "  the  apotheosis  of  a  more  complete 
system  of  protection.*'     Mr.  McMillan,  of  New  South  Wales, 
contended  that  some  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  secure  a  common 
end,  and  that  New  South  Wales  would  sacrifice  more  than  any 
other  colony.     Federation  must  be  accompanied  by  free  trade 
l)etween  the  colonies,  without  which  there  could  be  no  union. 
Mr.  Bird,  of  Tasmania,  hoped  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  every  man  in  the  colonies  would  be  known  as  an  Austral- 
asian.   He  was  glad  that  the  resolution  affirmed  federation  under 
the  Crown  of  England,  for  he  believed  the  spirit  of  loyalty  per- 
vaded all  the  colonies.     Sir  John  Hall,  of  New  Zealand,  thought 
that  the  distance  of  New  Zealand  from  Australia  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  her  joining  the  federation.    Mr.  Macrossan,  of  Queens- 
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land,  agreed  cordially  with  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  resolution.  He 
was  a  protectionist,  and  believed  that  their  policy  should  be  free 
trade  internally  with  protection  against  the  outer  world.  He 
advocated  the  election  of  the  governors  of  colonies  by  the  people^ 
but  was  not  in  favour  of  an  Australian  Court  of  Appeal.  After 
further  speeches  from  Sir  Henry  Parkes  and  Mr.  Gillies  the 
resolution,  as  proposed  by  the  former,  was  carried  unanimously, 
with  the  substitution  of  the  word  **  Australia'*  for  "Australasia.** 

Captain  Russell,  of  New  Zealand,  then  moved  :  "  That  in  the 
union  of  the  AustraUan  colonies  contemplated  by  the  foregoing 
resolution  the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  shall  be  entitled  to 
admission  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  hereafter 
be  agreed  upon."     This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Deakin  it  was  then  resolved :  "  That 
the  members  of  the  conference  should  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  induce  the  legislatures  of  their  respective  colonies 
to  appoint  delegates  to  a  national  Australasian  convention  em- 
powered to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  a 
federal  constitution." 

It  was  also  moved  and  agreed  to  that  the  convention  should 
consist  of  seven  members  from  each  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  and  four  members  from  each  of  the  Crown  colonies. 

The  conference  concluded  its  labours  on  February  14,  after 
unanimously  adopting  the  following  address  to  the  Queen : — 

**  We,  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  members  of 
a  conference  assembled  at  Melbourne  to  consider  the  question  of 
creating  for  Australasia  one  federal  government,  and  representing 
the  Australasian  colonies,  desire  to  approach  your  most  gracious 
Majesty  with  renewed  expressions  of  our  devoted  attachment  to 
your  Majesty's  throne  and  person.  On  behalf  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  throughout  Australasia  we  beg  to  express  our  fervent 
hope  that  your  Majesty's  life  may  long  be  spared  to  reign  over  a 
prosperous  and  happy  people.  We  most  respectfuUy  inform  your 
Majesty  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  we  have  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  above  resolutions*'  (viz.  the  resolutions  above 
recited). 

The  Federation  resolutions  have  since  been  submitted  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  various  colonies.  In  some  of  them  they  have 
been  passed  unanimously,  in  others  only  after  prolonged  debates. 
In  New  Zealand  the  conference  proposals  were  defeated  in  the 
Assembly  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  Since  then,  however,  a  com- 
promise has  been  agreed  to,  according  to  which  the  colony  accepts 
the  general  principle  of  confederation  with  certain  reservations. 

The  delegates  appointed  by  the  various  colonial  Legislatures 
to  the  convention,  which  is  empowered  to  frame  a  federal  constitu- 
tion, are  the  following  : — New  South  Wales :  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
(Premier),  Messrs.  Macmillan,  Abbott,  Dibbs,  Barton,  Sutton» 
and  Sir  P.  Jennings.  Victoria :  Messrs.  Gillies,  Fitzgerald, 
Deakin,  Wrixon,  Guthbert,   Munro,  and  Colonel  Smith.     South 
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Australia:  Messrs.  Cockburn,  Playford,  Bray,  Gordon,  Kings- 
ton, Baker,  and  Sir  J.  Downer.  Queensland  :  Messrs.  Macrossan, 
Donaldson,  Routledge,  Thynne,  Macdonald,  Paterson,  Sir  S. 
Grifl&th,  and  Sir  T.  Mcllwraith.  Tasmania :  Messrs.  Bird,  Clarke, 
Brown,  Burgess,  HartnoU,  Fysh,  and  Moore.  New  Zealand  (with 
limited  powers) :  Sir  George  Grey,  Messrs.  Bussell  and  Fitzherbert. 
The  Western  Australian  Legislature  not  having  been  duly  formed 
under  the  new  constitution,  the  election  of  its  delegates  to  the 
convention  was  reserved. 

Labour  troubles  have  extended  over  all  the  colonies  of 
Australasia.  Nearly  every  branch  of  trade  was  affected,  and  the 
agitation  took  a  shape  more  compact  and  formidable  than  any 
before  known  in  the  colonies,  threatening  at  one  time  very 
serious  consequences  to  the  peace  of  the  community.  The 
shipping  was  confined  for  weeks  to  the  harbours  and  docks. 
The  hardware  brought  down  from  the  interior  was  left  to  spoil 
on  the  wharves,  or  only  partially  distributed  through  the  agency 
of  amateur  labourers,  the  squatters  being  driven  to  cart  away 
their  own  wool,  and  the  merchants  and  their  clerks  to  act  as 
warehouse  porters.  The  coalfields  remained  un  worked  because 
there  were  no  ships  to  convey  the  coal  to  the  towns.  Factories 
were  shut  up,  even  when  the  hands  were  wilhng  to  work,  because 
of  the  want  of  fuel.  The  gas  supply  was  cut  oflf  for  several 
days  because  the  stokers  had  struck  for  higher  wages.  An  in- 
calculable amount  of  injury  was  inflicted  on  every  industry,  while 
a  vast  amount  of  loss  and  inconvenience  suffered  by  individuals. 

The  series  of  strikes,  which  will  make  the  year  1890  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  labour,  began  in  New  South  Wales 
by  a  demand  for  increased  wages  and  new  rules  for  overtime  by 
the  Marine  Engineers'  Union.  The  Stewards  and  Cooks'  Union, 
probably  in  accordance  with  a  preconcerted  design,  at  the  same 
time  submitted  to  the  steamship  owners  some  proposals  for  in- 
creased pay.  The  Amalgamated  Shearers  followed  with  a  demand 
on  the  squatters  not  to  employ  any  but  Union  men.  The  Marine 
OflScers'  Association,  which  afterwards  took  the  lead  in  the 
agitation,  insisted  upon  the  shipowners  employing  them  on  such 
terms  as  they  had  voted  to  be  fair. 

The  agitation  extended  rapidly  to  the  other  colonies,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  more  than  ten  weeks,  during 
which  time  labour  in  all  the  trades  and  industries  was  to  a  great 
extent  suspended.  At  first  the  masters  seem  to  have  acted  with- 
out concert,  some  of  the  employers  giving  way  to  the  threats  of 
their  men.  The  firm  stand  taken  by  the  shipowners  of  Victoria 
may  be  said  to  have  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
defeat  the  combinations  of  the  strikers  and  to  inspire  the  em- 
ployers with  the  fortitude  necessary  to  endure  the  conflict. 
The  colonial  Governments  generally,  although  passive  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  outbreak,  were  able  to  resist  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  strike  leaders  and  their 
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democratic  sympathisers  in  the  legislatures,  and  acted  with 
creditable  resolution,  when  fairly  driven  to  action,  in  defence  of 
the  public  interests  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Special 
constables — an  unusual  institution  in  the  colonies — were  sworn 
in  to  preserve  order  in  Melbourne  and  in  Sydney,  and  even 
where  the  Government,  for  want  of  adequate  force,  hesitated  to 
put  down  the  disorders,  it  evinced  a  commendable  spirit  in  per- 
mitting the  employers  affected  to  defend  their  property. 

At  length,  after  being  prolonged  for  a  period  of  over  ten 
weeks,  the  strike,  which  was  more  general  than  any  hitherto 
experienced  in  England  or  in  any  British  colony,  terminated  in 
the  unconditional  submission  of  the  unions,  in  spite  of  the  large 
sums  of  money  which  had  been  subscribed  for  their  assistance 
from  England  and  from  other  countries.  Nor  has  the  victory  of 
the  masters  been  attended  with  any  scenes  of  violence  beyond 
such  as  are  inevitable  to  labour  disputes.  The  result  is  one 
which  will  generally  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  free  labour 
and  to  advance  the  principle  of  free  contract  throughout  the 
British  world. 

The  granting  of  a  free  constitution  to  Western  Australia  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  during  the  session  of  1890  was  a 
matter  in  which  all  the  colonies  were  interested,  not  only  because 
the  position  of  Western  Australia,  in  its  demand  for  responsible 
institutions,  was  jirecisely  identical  with  the  stage  through  which 
they  had  all  passed  in  their  progress  towards  self-government, 
])ut  because  by  conferring  this  privilege  on  the  western  colony 
the  system  of  Australian  constitutions  was  completed,  and  the 
one  existing  flaw  in  the  symmetry  of  the  projected  scheme  of 
federation  removed.  The  Western  Australia  Bill,  though 
delayed  in  its  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
criticisms  of  independent  members,  eventually  passed  through 
both  Houses  in  the  form  which  was  demanded  by  the  colonists, 
and  without  those  guarantees  for  the  protection  of  the  imperial 
interests  over  the  enormous  waste  territory  in  Western  Australia 
which  some  believed  to  be  necessary. 

A  calculation  made  of  the  total  defensive  force  of  Australia 
in  this  year  gives  81,800  men,  more  or  less  trained,  under 
a  military  system  which  may  ])e  described  as  part  miUtia  and 
part  volunteer,  as  available  for  service  in  the  field,  besides  3,000 
trained  seamen  and  marines. 

New  South  Wales. — The  Parliament  was  opened  for  the 
session  on  April  29.  One  of  the  first  measures  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  was  a  motion  asking  the  House  to  concur  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Federation  conference  passed  at  Melbourne  on 
Feb.  18.  The  motion  was  brought  forward  on  May  7.  Some 
days  previously  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Premier,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  delegates  at  the  conference,  made  an  important  speech 
in  which  he  expounded  his  theories  of  Pan-Anglo-Saxon  unity. 
He  declared  that  he  was  not  an  Imperial  Federationist,  **  miless 
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by  imperial  federation  was  meant  a  league  of  equals."  But  at 
present  the  essential  element  of  equality  did  not  exist,  for  there 
were  one  superior  and  many  inferiors.  When  he  said  that  these 
colonies  might  unite  and  become  one  in  interest  and  destiny,  he 
did  not  imply  a  severance  from  the  mother  country.  But  "  no 
proposal  that  could  be  evolved  from  the  brain  of  the  mere  theorist 
could  ever  rival  the  power  and  the  glory  and  the  grandeur  which 
the  colonies,  united  on  equal  terms  with  the  mother  country,  and 
perhaps  at  no  distant  date  with  America,  would  exhibit  before 
the  civilised  world."  In  bringing  forward  his  motion  on  May  7 
Sir  Henry  Parkes  contended  that  those  who  held  that  they  were 
not  ripe  for  federation  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  disunion 
was  better  than  union ;  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
union  would  become  less  by  delay ;  and  that  they  would  make 
greater  progress  by  remaining  a  separate  colony  than  by  being 
"bound  together  under  one  powerful  central  government  with 
a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  world."  Mr.  Dibbs,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  combated  these  arguments,  being  of  opinion 
that  the  question  should  be  remitted  to  the  people  for  their 
opinion.  He  was  not  opposed  to  federation  at  some  future 
time,  if  carried  out  under  proper  guarantees,  but  would  prefer  a 
change  which  should  make  New  South  Wales  **  blossom  into  a 
nation  instead  of  being  a  dependency."  He  could  not  quite  grasp 
the  idea  of  union  under  the  Crown  with  a  national  flag  when 
there  was  no  national  existence.  The  circumstances  which  forced 
federation  on  the  Canadas — a  coterminous  and  powerful  foreign 
nation  and  an  ill-defined  boundary  line  extending  across  a  con- 
tinent— were  entirely  absent  in  the  case  of  AustraUa.  The 
general  tone  of  the  Assembly  was  favourable  to  the  proposal,  and 
after  a  protracted  debate  the  motion  to  adopt  the  Conference 
resolutions  and  to  send  delegates  to  the  convention  appointed  to 
frame  a  scheme  of  federation  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine 
to  eleven. 

The  labour  trouble,  which  began  in  July  by  a  strike  of  the 
wharf  labourers  at  Sydney,  lasted  with  intermissions  until  the 
end  of  October.  A  monster  demonstration  of  the  trades  on 
strike  was  held  on  September  7,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  inflammatory  language  was  used,  but  on  the  whole  the 
proceedings  were  of  an  orderly  character,  denoting  the  absence 
of  any  substantial  grievance.  One  thousand  special  constables 
were  sworn  in  to  preserve  order.  A  day  or  two  after  was  held  a 
Pan-AustraUan  Employers*  Conference,  representing  the  ship- 
owners, the  colliery  proprietors,  the  squatters,  and  various  other 
employers'  combinations.  Resolutions  were  passed  condemning 
boycotting  and  upholding  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract. 
It  was  not  until  November  9  that  the  Unionist  Execu- 
tive declared  the  strike  to  be  over,  the  cause  alleged  being  the 
failure  of  the  supplies  expected  from  England  and  other 
countries.     As  a  measure  of  precaution  the  Government  pur- 
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chased  aU  the  rifle  ammunition  in  Sydney  to  prevent  misase. 
During  the  progress  of  the  troubles  with  the  unionists  Mr. 
McMillan,  the  Treasurer,  in  replying  to  a  deputation  of  mer- 
chants, made  a  speech  in  which  he  described  the  unions  as  "  a 
semi-revolutionary  government  w^hich  ought  to  be  checked."  Sir 
Henry  Parkes,  the  Prime  Minister,  disapproved  of  these  words, 
which  w^ere  construed  into  an  interference  with  his  own  functions 
as  head  of  the  Government,  and  Mr.  McMillan  resigned.  The 
next  day  the  difference,  explained  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in 
Parliament  as  purely  personal,  was  settled,  and  Mr.  McMillan 
resumed  his  office. 

A  serious  accident  happened  to  the  Premier  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  dog-cart,  which  resulted  in  Sir  Henry  Parkes  breaking  his  leg 
above  the  ankle.  The  effects  were  such  as  to  confine  the  Premier, 
who  is  seventy- six  years  of  age,  to  his  house  for  some  weeks. 

The  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  amounted  to 
9,100,000/.,  showing  a  small  increase  over  the  previous  year. 
In  1890  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  colony  was  the  largest 
on  record,  being  6,460,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre. 

What  is  called  the  largest  single  dock  in  the  world  was  opened 
on  March  12  on  Cockatoo  Island,  in  Sydney  Harbour. 

Lord  Carrington,  his  term  of  oflSce  having  expired,  left  the 
colony  in  November,  being  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

Victoria. — The   meeting  of  the  Federal  delegates    in    Mel- 
bourne on  February   6  was    the    great  event  of   the  year   in 
Victoria.     The  proceedings  at  the  conference  have  been  chronicled 
already  under  the  head  of  AnMralasia.     By  the  Victorian  people, 
who  from  the  first  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  movement 
for  a  federal  union,  the  labours  of  the  Conference  have  been 
watched  with  great  interest  and  the  conclusions  received  with 
unbounded   enthusiasm.     A  proof  of  this  was  afforded  at  the 
great  banquet  given  by  Mr.  Gillies,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Vic- 
ctoria,   to  the  Australasian   delegates,  at  which  the   Governor 
(Lord  Hopetoun)  and  200  of  the   leading    citizens   were  pre- 
sent.    The  speeches  delivered,  especially  those  by  Mr.  Service 
and  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  are  worthy  of  record  as  testifying  to  the 
cordial  feeling  which  prevails  among  the  colonists  on  this  subject 
of  confederation.     The  Hon.  James  Service,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  **  A  United  Australasia,"  commended  the  work  done  by 
the  federal  convention  of  1883,  which  had  given  the  colonies 
the  first  federal  council.     This  council  was  not  so  successful  as 
it  should  have  been  owing  to  the  abstention  of  New  South  Wales. 
Now,  however,  this  difficulty  had  been  removed,  and  there  was  a 
perfect  unanimity  among  the  colonies.      The  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  confederation  was  the  conflict  of  tariffs,  as  no  national 
unity  was  possible  without  a  uniform  tariff.     He  trusted  that, 
even  if  it  were  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  arrive  at  the 
final  goal  of  their  aspirations,  the  question  would  be  carefdlly 
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discussed,  so  as  to  bring  the  colonies  into  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  rising  to  respond  to  the  toast,  received  a  splendid  ovation. 
He  said  that  the  creation  of  national  unity  was  an  event  such  as 
could  never  recur.  If  the  four  millions  of  people — all  of  British 
origin — united  to  the  soil  by  common  ties  of  birth,  friendship, 
and  love  were  incapable  of  making  a  nation  they  were  unworthy 
to  occupy  their  bounteous  country.  The  time  had  arrived  when 
they  were  no  longer  isolated.  "  The  crimson  thread  of  kinship 
runs  through  all."  No  sane  man  would  say  that  it  was  better  for 
the  whole  that  the  members  should  remain  separate.  At  some 
time  or  other  they  must  unite  as  a  great  Australasian  people.  No 
advantage  could  arise  from  delay,  for  the  difficulties  would  be 
greater  as  the  years  went  on.  The  colonies  had  arrived  at  that 
period  of  their  development  when  they  were  fully  justified  in 
uniting  under  one  government  and  one  flag.  This  impUed  no 
separation  from  the  empire  nor  the  creation  of  a  separate  politi- 
cal organisation.  All  free  communities  must  have  a  political  head, 
and  what  head  could  be  more  attractive,  more  ennobling,  or  more 
consonant  with  the  true  principles  of  liberty  than  the  Sovereign 
who  during  her  beneficent  reign  had  seen  more  improvements 
for  the  bettering  of  the  human  race  than  ever  sovereign  saw  in 
the  world's  history.  Not  for  a  moment  should  it  go  forth  to  the 
world  that,  in  seeking  complete  authority  over  their  own  affairs, 
they  were  seeking  separation  from  the  great  empire  of  England. 
The  question  of  a  common  tariff  was  a  trifle  as  compared  with 
the  question  of  national  existence.  New  South  Wales  was  pre- 
pared, on  her  part,  to  go  into  this  national  union  without  making 
any  bargain  for  herself  and  without  stipulating  for  any  in- 
dividual advantage,  trusting  in  the  good  faith  and  justice  of  the 
Federal  Parliament.  Sir  Henry  Parkes  concluded  an  eloquent 
speech,  which  was  loudly  applauded  throughout,  by  declaring 
that  the  people  of  Australia  had  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
united,  and  no  hand  on  earth  was  strong  enough  to  keep  them 
asunder.  The  whole  company  then  rose  and  sang  the  National 
Anthem. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference,  which  met  at  Melbourne 
on  the  6th  and  concluded  its  labours  on  Feb.  14,  are  recorded 
under  the  head  of  Australasia. 

Shortly  before  the  conference  began  its  sittings  a  convention 
of  Australian  natives,  representing  all  the  colonies,  was  held  in 
Melbourne,  whose  proceedings,  although  in  apparent  harmony 
with  those  of  the  formal  conference,  were  distinguished  by  some 
significant  symptoms  of  a  spirit  not  wholly  at  one  with  the  proceed- 
ings we  have  just  recorded.  Sir  John  Bray,  of  South  Australia, 
the  president,  in  his  opening  remarks,  declared  the  object  of  the 
association  to  be  "  the  national  advancement  of  Australia,  and  to 
foster  unity  of  feeling  and  action  among  the  various  colonies." 
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He  declared  it  was  a  misapprehension  of  their  purpose  to  suppose 
that  they  contemplated  separation  from  the  empire,  l^eir 
policy  was  the  federation  of  Australia  and  the  promotion  of 
Australasian  interests,  and  while  **some  thought  this  would 
eventually  lead  to  separation,  others  believed  that  it  would  be 
one  of  the  best  means  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
cordial  relations  which  now  existed  between  Australia  and  Great 
Britain."  In  respect  of  federation  Sir  John  Bray  was  inclined 
to  beUeve  that  the  views  of  the  Australian  natives  were  in  advance 
of  those  held  by  the  Governments  of  the  colonies.  Many  of  them 
thought  that  the  Governments  were  disposed  to  overestimate 
the  difificulties  and  to  underestimate  the  advantages  of  federal 
union.  He  contended  that  in  the  future  Federal  Parliament  the 
representation  of  the  colonies  should  be  absolutely  equal  in  at 
least  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  choice  for  them  was  between  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  which  gave  to  their  Federal  Legislature 
special  powers,  allowing  the  State  Legislatures  to  retain  all  other 
powers,  and  that  of  Canada,  which  gave  to  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment a  general  power  of  legislation,  restricted  only  by  the  grant 
of  special  and  reserved  powers  to  the  legislatures  of  the  provinces. 

In  the  result  certain  resolutions  were  carried  in  favour  of 
establishing  a  Federal  Legislature  on  the  basis  of  a  Governor- 
General  and  two  Houses,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  to  be 
elected  by  the  colonial  legislatures  upon  the  principle  of  equal 
representation  from  each  colony,  and  the  members  of  the  Lower 
by  the  people  of  the  several  colonies.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings a  marked  spirit  of  disloyalty  was  shown  by  two  of  the 
delegates  from  New  South  Wales,  who  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  were  favourable 
to  separation  from  the  British  Empire.  This  opinion  was  em- 
phatically denied  by  some  other  speakers,  and  is  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  an  Irish  national  sentiment  in  the  older  colony. 

The  Victorian  Parliament  was  opened  on  May  21.  The 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Federal  Conference  were  passed  unani- 
mously after  brief  discussion.  Ministers  w^ere  met  by  a  hostile 
vote  impugning  tlieir  management  of  affairs  and  especially 
charging  them  with  misleading  the  country  as  to  the  finances 
and  the  management  of  the  railways.  After  a  debate  extending 
over  many  nights  the  motion  of  want  of  confidence  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  5(5  to  85. 

The  bill  for  the  further  extension  of  railways,  which  was 
among  the  measures  announced  in  the  Ministerial  programme, 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Gillies  on  the  second  reading,  July  15. 
He  proposed  the  construction  of  thirteen  new  country  lines  and 
two  suburban  ones,  at  a  total  cost  of  9,443,000Z.,  comprehending 
a  mileage  of  1,116.  A  further  sum  of  some  5,000,000/.  would 
be  required  for  the  maintenance  and  expenses  of  the  existing 
railways,  bringing  the  total  cost  in  the  year   to  14,505flOOL 
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The  bill  would  contain  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  no  more  than 
2,000,0002.  a  year  should  be  spent  on  railway  construction.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  bill  sub- 
mitted to  the  Railways  Standing  Committee  of  both  Houses. 
Further  progress  with  the  measure  was  stopped  by  the  Ministerial 
crisis  in  October. 

This  was  directly  caused  by  the   dissatisfaction  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  labouring  community  by  what  was  alleged  to 
be  the  supineness  and  want  of  sympathy  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  the  great  labour  strike.     Other  causes  contributed  to 
bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Ministry,  which  had  held  office  for  a 
period  unprecedented  in  Victorian  annals.    The  collapse  of  the 
great  "  land  boom  "  of  1889  had  materially  affected  the  schemes 
of  the  Government  by  dislocating  its  calculations  of  revenue. 
Mr.  Gillies'  financing  of  later  years  was  open  to  much  objection. 
Estimates  had  been  framed  with  a  looseness  which  went  beyond 
all  colonial  example,  and  surpluses  predicted  with  a  confidence 
sadly  unjustified  by  the  event.    But  it  was  the  reflex  from  the 
agitation  produced  by  the  labour  strikes  which  immediately 
brought  about  the  downfall  of  the  Government.    In  addition  to 
the  usual  elements  of  an  Opposition,  the  malcontents  received  a 
material  accession  of  strength  through  the  defection  of  the 
members  who  subsisted  on  the  support  of  the  labour  constituen- 
cies.   These,  to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  went  over  at  the  last 
moment  to  the  Opposition.    On  Oct.  29  Mr.  Munro,  the  Opposi- 
tion leader,  brought  forward  a  motion  in  the  Assembly :  "  That 
this  House  has  no  confidence  in  the  Government."    He  charged 
the  Ministry  with  having  bribed  the  electors  by  making  a  variety 
of  promises  which  had  not  been  performed.    He  severely  criti- 
cised their  railway  policy  and  accused  them  of  deceiving  the 
House  with  false  estimates  and  imaginary  surpluses.     After  a 
somewhat  feeble  defence  and  a  debate  utterly  lacking  in  interest, 
the  motion  was  carried  in  the  early  morning  of  Oct.  81  by  a 
majority  of  55  to  85. 

Up  to  a  day  or  two  this  result  was  unexpected,  and  the 
suddenness  and  swiftness  of  the  blow  which  descended  on  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  headed  by  Mr.  Gillies,  are  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  Victoria.  Next  day  Mr.  Gillies,  seeing  no  hope 
in  an  appeal  to  the  country,  submitted  his  resignation  to  the 
Governor.  Thereupon  Mr.  Munro,  the  leader  of  the  hostile 
majority,  was  sent  for,  and  nine  days  afterwards  a  new  Ministry 
was  in.  The  principal  offices  have  been  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : — Mr.  Munro  (Geelong),  Premier  and  Treasurer ;  Mr. 
Shiels  (Normanby),  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Railways; 
Mr.  Langridge  (Collingwood),  Chief  Secretary  and  Commissioner 
of  Customs;  Mr.  D.  Maclean  (North  Gippsland),  Minister  of 
Lands;  Mr.  Wheeler  (Daylesford),  Minister  of  Public  Works; 
Mr.  J.  G.  Duffy  (Kilmore),  Postmaster-General ;  Mr.  G.  Graham 
(Numurkah),  Minister  of  Water  Supply ;  Mr.  Outtrim  (Mary- 
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borough),  Minister  of  Mines ;  Sir  Frederick  Sargood  (Member  of 
the  Legislative  Council),  Minister  of  Public  Instrnction  and 
Defence  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Davies  (Member  of  the  Legislative  Gotincil), 
Minister  of  Justice.  Besides  these  are  two  Ministers  mthout 
portfolios  in  the  Assembly,  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Peacock,  and  one 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  Mr.  Simon  Fraser. 

The  Administration  thus  formed  makes  the  twenty-fawrih 
which  has  been  installed  in  Victoria  since  the  inauguration  of 
responsible  government  in  1857.  In  political  character  the 
Munro  Government  does  not  greatly  differ  from  its  predecessor. 
Like  the  other  it  is  a  constitutional  Government,  made  up  of 
members  who  have  been  opposed  to  each  other  during  their 
public  Ufe.  There  are  what  are  called  Liberals,  like  Mr.  Munro 
himself,  and  ConstitutionaUsts,  like  Mr.  Shiels  and  Sir  Frederick 
Sargood.  There  are  Orangemen  and  Eoman  Catholics,  Protec- 
tionists and  Free  Traders. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  in  his  address  to  his  own  con- 
stituents a  few  days  after  taking  office  avowed  that  he  had 
given  to  the  colony  a  "national  Liberal  government.'*  He 
declared  that  their  chief  duty  would  be  to  put  the  finances  in 
thorough  order.  They  could  not  stop  borrowiog,  but  the 
borrowing  was  to  be  limited  in  order  not  to  alarm  the  English 
investors.  The  management  of  the  railways  would  be  reformed, 
and  attention  would  be  given  to  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
strikes.  The  course  of  the  new  Ministry  since  taking  office  does 
not  indicate  that  any  great  change  is  to  be  mlebde  iu  the  policy 
of  the  Victorian  Government,  which,  as  presently  constituted,  is 
likely  to  endure  for  the  usual  period. 

The  labour  trouble  came  upon  Victoria  early  id  May  and 
lasted  until  October,  affecting  every  trade  and  industry  in  the 
colony,  disturbing  its  peace  and  seriously  deranging  the  current 
of  its  prosperity.  Difficulties  between  the  squatters  and  their 
shearers,  the  master-butchers  and  their  men,  among  the  sawyers, 
the  omnibus  conductors,  the  ship  labourers,  &c.,  heralded  what 
proved  to  be  a  general  rising  of  all  classes  of  operatives  to 
demand  higher  wages  from  their  employers. 

The  strike  of  the  wharf  labourers  against  the  shipowners 
and  merchants,  which  reached  its  height  in  August,  was  perhaps 
the  most  serious  of  all,  inasmuch  as  it  was  accompanied  with 
much  violence,  and  threatened  for  a  time  a  complete  stoppage 
of  the  external  trade  of  Melbourne.  The  ships  at  the  wharves 
were  loaded  and  unloaded  by  volunteers  taken  from  the  mer- 
chants' houses  and  the  general  community  of  clerks,  who  had  to 
be  protected  while  at  work  by  armed  poUce  and  special  con- 
stables. The  employers  held  a  conference,  in  co-operation  with 
those  of  New  South  Wales,  on  Sept.  12,  at  which  certain  resolu- 
tions were  passed  affirming  the  right  of  freedom  of  contract  and 
calling  upon  all  employers  to  join  in  forming  unions  for  their 
mutual  protection.      A  labour  conference  was  held  about  the 
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same  time,  which  responded  to  the  maatere'  defiance  by  calling 
out  the  colliers,  the  shearers,  the  carriers,  and  others  connected 
with  the  wool  trade,  in  pursuance  of  its  threat  to  throw 
100,000  men  idle  within  a  week.  The  city  of  Melbourne 
was  for  several  days  in  darkness  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  gas. 
The  crisis  was  reached  on  Aug.  31,  when  a  great  labour  demons- 
tration was  held  at  Melbourne,  40,000  men  of  aU  trades 
marching  through  the  streets  in  procession.  There  was  no 
disturbance  of  public  order,  however,  and  the  affair  passed  off 
very  quietly  in  spite  of  the  great  excitement.  The  Govern- 
ment on  the  whole  acted  with  firmness  and  judgment  in  resist- 
ing the  appeals  from  the  democratic  side  to  bring  coercion  to 
bear  on  the  masters.  Eventually  in  the  first  week  of  November 
the  struggle  was  ended  by  the  defeat  of  the  labourers — a  defeat 
which  they  themselves  ascribed  to  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
some  of  the  trades  and  the  failure  of  the  funds  expected  from 
England  in  return  for  the  substantial  assistance  which  the 
colony  had  lent  to  the  London  dockers. 

The  revenue  of  Victoria  for  the  year  1889-90  realised  the 
sum  of  8,511,000Z.,  being  342,0002.  above  the  estimate. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session  Mr.  Gillies  announced 
to  the  House  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  been  pleased 
to  give  its  sanction  to  the  Victoria  law  of  divorce,  which  differs 
in  some  material  respects  from  the  law  of  England.  The  Bishop 
of  Melbourne  and  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  announced  their  intention  of  not  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  local  statute. 

A  Democratic  Free  Trade  Association — the  first  to  unite  those 
titles — was  formed  in  Melbourne,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Murray  Smith,  ex-Agent-General  for  the  colony  in  London. 

Queensland. — The  third  session  of  the  tenth  Parliament  of 
Queensland  was  opened  on  June  24.  The  Governor's  speech 
8i>oke  of  the  disasters  and  losses  which  had  fallen  upon  the  colony 
through  the  floods  following  upon  a  prolonged  season  of  drought, 
and  promised  some  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  the  conservation  of  forests.  Sir  Samuel  GrifSth,  in  reply 
to  the  Mover  of  the  Address,  brought  a  laboured  indictment 
against  the  Government,  which  he  charged  with  double-dealing 
in  the  matter  of  black  labour.  The  Minister  of  Lands  was 
accused  of  forwarding  the  movement  for  separation  in  the  north, 
and  he  had  offered  black  labour  as  a  bribe  to  purchase  sup- 
port among  the  northern  constituencies.  That  was  a  question 
which  concerned  not  only  all  white  Queensland  but  all  white 
Australia,  which  would  unite  in  keeping  out  servile  labour  from 
the  land. 

The  Federation  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Parliament 
without  much  discussion,  and  the  seven  delegates  were  chosen, 
five  by  the  Assembly  and  two  by  the  Legislative  Council,  among 
whom  were  three  members  of  the  Opposition. 

•  •  s 
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Mr.  Donaldson,  the  Treasurer,  made  his  financial  statement 
on  July  24,  announcing  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  148,1002., 
which  has  since  swelled  to  403,000Z.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
was  3,212,000Z. 

In  consequence  of  the  ill-reception  of  their  financial  measores 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure  the  More- 
head  Ministry  resigned  office  on  Aug.  7.  Sir  Samuel  Grijfith 
was  sent  for  by  the  Governor,  and  five  days  afterwards  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  formed  a  Ministry  as  follows : — Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  Premier  and  Attorney-General;  Sir  Thomas 
Mcllwraith,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  A.  S.  Cowley,  Minister  of  Lands ; 
Mr.  Unmack,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Postmaster ;  Mr.  Tozer, 
Colonial  Secretary  and  Minister  of  Works ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Byrnes, 
Sohcitor-General ;  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Wilson,  in  the 
Upper  House,  the  former  as  Minister  of  Mines,  and  the  latter  with- 
out portfolio.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  and  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith, 
until  a  short  time  before  taking  office,  had  been  political  leaders 
on  opposite  sides.  In  an  address  to  the  electors  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith  announced  that  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  put  the  finances  in  order.  The  coalition  had 
not  involved  any  sacrifice  of  principle,  the  coloured  labour  question 
having  been  settled. 

The  difficulty  between  the  squatters  and  their  labourers,  which 
threatened  to  involve  the  most  important  producing  interest  in 
the  colony  in  serious  loss,  was  finally  settled  on  May  28  on  the 
principle  that  union  shearers  only  should  be  employed.  Since 
then  &esh  troubles  have  broken  out,  in  sympathy  with  the  great 
labour  strikes  in  the  southern  colonies. 

The  movement  for  a  separation  of  the  northern  districts 
from  the  southern  excited  much  agitation.  Thirty  members  of 
the  Assembly  signed  a  petition  to  the  Queen  praying  for  the 
erection  of  a  separate  northern  colony.  The  Grovemor  in  a 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated  April 
18,  reported  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  northern  popu- 
lation was  favourable  to  the  movement,  to  which  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  objection,  except  that  if  it  was  granted  prior  to 
federation  it  would  entail  some  additional  work  on  the  Colonial 
Office.  In  subsequent  despatches  the  Governor  reported  that 
the  feeling  was  very  strong  and  general  in  favour  of  separation. 
On  the  reopening  of  ParUament  in  September  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith,  who  has  hitherto  opposed  the  movement,  made  a  decla- 
ration that  local  autonomy  would  be  granted.  A  motion  by  Mr. 
Macrossan  for  separation  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly  by  only 
six  votes.  On  the  following  day  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  gave  an  ex- 
planation of  the  views  of  the  Government  on  the  subject.  They 
had  decided  that  the  colony  should  be  divided  into  three  districts, 
each  to  have  its  separate  legislature  with  power  to  regulate  its 
own  local  affairs,  to  be  represented  in  the  future  confederation 
as  three  separate  colonies.    Mr.  Macrossan  declared  that  the 
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proposal  had  come  too  late,  for  the  northern  people  were  deter- 
xoined  to  have  total  separation.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  finally 
brought  forward  his  scheme  of  a  tripartite  colony  on  Nov.  11. 
The  question  has  since  been  suspended  by  the  prorogation  of  the 
Queensland  Parliament,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  northern 
and  central  separationists  are  willing  to  accept  Sir  Samuel 
Griffith's  proposals,  the  question  of  coloured  labour  not  being 
touched  and  that  of  the  capitals  postponed. 

The  labour  agitation  extended  to  Queensland,  and  consider- 
able difficulties  were  felt,  especially  in  the  department  of  ship- 
ping, vessels  being  prohibited  from  loading  and  unloading  in  the 
seaports.  The  strikes,  however,  did  not  prevail  so  generally  in 
this  colony  as  in  the  others,  chiefly  perhaps  because  they  found 
the  community  already  suffering  from  the  effects  of  recent  dis- 
sensions between  the  employers  and  the  labourers.  At  the  close 
of  the  general  movement  the  Austrahan  Labour  Federation 
issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Queensland  unions  declaring  the 
strike  at  an  end,  and  saying,  "We  came  out  together  and  were 
pledged  to  stand  together ;  let  us  as  far  as  possible  go  back  to- 
gether, beaten,  but  neither  disbanded  nor  disgraced." 

The  wreck  of  the  British  India  Company*s  steamer  Quetta  in 
Torres  Straits,  near  Adolphus  Island,  while  on  her  homeward 
voyage,  led  to  a  sad  loss  of  life,  upwards  of  a  hundred  passengers 
being  drowned,  besides  some  of  the  crew. 

As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the  Mount 
Morgan  gold  mine  it  may  be  recorded  that  an  offer  was  made  by 
an  EngUsh  syndicate  for  its  purchase  at  the  price  of  7,500,0002., 
which  offer  was  declined  by  the  shareholders. 

There  were  great  floods  in  March  throughout  the  colony,  in- 
volving much  loss  of  stock,  besides  injury  to  property. 

South  AustraUa.—llhQ  Assembly  was  dissolved  on  March  19, 
followed  by  a  general  election,  which  was  concluded  in  April. 
On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  June  5  Mr.  Playford,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  brought  forward  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Mmistry,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five.  Dr. 
Gockburn,  the  beaten  Prime  Minister,  had  incurred  much  un- 
popularity by  his  measure  of  a  Progressive  Land  Tax,  which  had 
to  be  abandoned.  A  new  Ministry  was  formed  under  Mr.  Play- 
ford  on  Aug.  18,  composed  as  follows : — Mr.  Playford,  Premier 
and  Treasurer ;  Sir  J.  C.  Bray,  Chief  Secretary ;  Mr.  R.  Homburg, 
Attorney-General ;  Mr.  W.  Copley,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Eoimsevell,  Commissioner  of  PubUc  Works  ;  and  Mr. 
D.  Bews,  Minister  of  Education. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  new  Ministry  was  made  by 
Mr.  Playford  on  Sept.  18.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1889-90 
was  2,478,0002.,  being  an  increase  of  176,000Z.,  leaving  a  surplus 
in  the  Treasury  of  104,1092.  The  estimated  income  of  next  year 
was  2,617,8002. 

The  Federation  resolutions  were  passed  in  the  Parliament 
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without  much  discussioiii  and  seven  delegates  chosen  from  the 
two  Houses,  whose  names  have  been  ahready  given. 

The  labour  strikes  extended  to  South  Australia,  wifii  serious 
consequences  to  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry. 

A  conference  of  AustraUan  Postmasters-General  was  held  at 
Adelaide  on  May  22,  at  which  Mr.  Goschen's  proposals  for  a 
reduction  of  postal  rates  was  agreed  to,  and  changes  made  in  the 
rates  for  AustraUan  cable  telegrams. 

Western  Australia. — The  new  constitution  as  framed  by  the 
Imperial  Act  of  ParUament  during  the  session  of  1890  was 
formally  proclaimed  at  Perth  by  the  first  Governor  of  Western 
Australia  as  a  free  colony,  Sir  William  Kobinson,  on  October  22. 
The  constitution,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  that  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  other  AustraUan  colonies,  the  control  of 
the  waste  lands  having  been  conceded,  after  some  hesitation,  to 
the  local  legislature.  The  elections  to  the  first  Parliament  in 
Western  AustraUa  were  held  in  December,  and  a  responsible 
Ministry  wiU  be  formed  when  the  Act  comes  into  operation  on 
Jan.  1,  1891. 

The  Governor  (Sir  WiUiam  Robinson)  arrived  at  Perth  on 
Oct.  17. 

The  total  estimated  population  of  Western  Australia,  on  the 
eve  of  her  endowment  with  the  full  rights  of  self-government, 
was  44,758. 

'Tasmania. — The  Federation  resolutions  were  passed  with  little 
discussion  through  both  Houses  of  ParUament.  The  delegates 
chosen  to  represent  the  colony  at  the  convention  to  be  held  in 
1891  are  Messrs.  Bird,  Clarke,  Brown,  Burgess,  and  HartnoU, 
from  the  Assembly,  and  Messrs.  Eysh  and  Moore,  from  the 
Legislative  Council. 

A  bill  for  the  payment  of  members  of  ParUament,  which 
passed  through  the  Assembly  with  Uttle  discussion,  was  hotly 
opposed  in  the  Upper  House.  EventuaUy  a  compromise  has 
been  agreed  upon,  according  to  which  members  of  each  House 
receive  lOOZ.  a  year. 

Important  discoveries  of  sUver  ore  were  made  in  the  district 
of  Mount  Zeehan,  in  the  unexplored  western  portion  of  the 
island. 

New  Zealand. — The  New  Zealand  Parliament  was  opened  on 
June  19.  The  usual  ''  want  of  confidence  ''  motion,  made  soon 
after  by  Mr.  Ballance,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  six.  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  had  previously  called 
together  his  supporters  in  order  to  lay  before  them  his  resigna- 
tion from  ill-health.  He  placed  himself  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  his  foUowers.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pyke  it  was  resolved 
that  Sir  Harry  Atkinson  should  retain  his  place  as  Premier  on 
the  understanding  that  he  need  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  House. 

On  June  25  the  financial  statement  was  read  to  the  HoaB6» 
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the  Treasnrer,  who  is  Bit  H.  Atkinson,  bemg  too  ill  to  deliver  it 
himself.  The  estimate  of  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  was 
4,127 ,000Z.  and  the  revenue  4,159,000L  The  statement  dealt 
at  great  length  with  the  condition  of  the  colony,  the  causes  of 
the  existing  depression,  and  the  indications  of  returning  pro- 
sperity. In  conclusion  it  declared  that  no  heroic  policy  was 
required,  but  a  steady  continuance  in  the  existing  poUcy  of 
careful  and  economical  administration,  of  stem  refusal  to  borrow, 
and  a  determination  to  get  the  lands  settled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Conference  proposals  were  defeated  in  the  Lower  House 
by  a  majority  of  twelve.  The  ground  taken  by  the  opponents  of 
the  motion  was  that  there  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  New 
Zealand  to  take  part  in  the  Australasian  Convention,  being  so  far 
removed  geographically  from  what  must  be  the  centre  of  the 
federation.  Subsequently  the  motion  was  reconsidered,  and  a 
compromise  was  effected,  by  which  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Pitzherbert  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  convention, 
with  limited  powers.  Sir  George  Grey,  who  is  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  has  retired  from  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  after  nearly 
fifty  years  of  connection  with  the  colony  in  various  capacities — 
from  Governor  to  leader  of  the  local  democracy. 

The  strike  in  the  shipping  trades  was  felt  very  severely  by 
New  Zealand,  and  was  attended  with  consequences  most  dis- 
astrous to  all  the  productive  industries  of  a  colony  so  much  of 
whose  life  depends  upon  free  communication  between  its  scattered 
provinces  by  sea.  The  strike  did  not  conclude  until  Oct.  81. 

A  movement  for  a  progressive  land  tax,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  first  step  in  land  nationaUsation,  was  inaugurated  at 
Auckland  simultaneously  with  the  collapse  of  the  great  strike. 
Sir  George  Grey  was  in  the  chair. 

A  general  election  was  held  in  December  under  the  new 
electoral  scheme,  by  which  the  number  of  members  in  the  As- 
sembly is  reduced  from  92  to  70.  Labour  representatives  were 
returned  at  the  chief  centres  of  population.  All  the  ministers 
were  re-elected,  except  Mr.  Hislop,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
the  Speaker  (Sir  Maurice  O'Rorke)  being  one  of  those  who  failed 
to  secure  a  seat. 

Fiji, — Her  Majesty's  colony  of  Fiji  has  been  fortunate  this 
year  in  having  absolutely  no  history.  The  islands  are  progressing 
peacefully  and  steadily,  but,  owing  chiefly  to  the  impediments  in 
the  way  of  the  labour  supply,  at  no  dangerous  rate.  The  revenue 
for  the  year  was  65,000Z.  and  is  increasing. 

Polynesia. — Sir  William  Macgregor  made  new  explorations  in 
the  interior  of  New  Guinea.  He  discovered  a  new  river,  opening 
into  the  south,  a  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Fly, 
which  was  found,  though  tortuous,  to  be  navigable  to  a  point 
close  to  the  Dutch  frontier.  Li  Samoa  there  was  a  recrudes- 
cence of  a  turbulent  spirit  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  execution  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty.    A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Africa  on 
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Oct.  29  to  express  dissatisfaction  at  the  failure  of  the  Powers  to 
establish  a  permanent  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
test against  the  levying  of  taxes  mitil  such  government  was  in 
existence.     Resolutions  were  passed  requiring  the  consular  board 
not  to  expend  any  more  public  money  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  people.     The  German  and  British  Consuls  af^jeed 
to  comply  with  this  request.     The  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Chief  Justice  nominated  under  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  uneasiness.    Since  then  M.  Conrad  Ceder- 
krantz,  the  judge  appointed  by  Sweden  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty — the  three  Powers  not  having  been 
able  to  agree  upon  an  appointment — has  arrived  at  Apia,  and 
a  better  feeling  has  prevailed.    A  curious  new  cause  of  disturb- 
ance is  reported.   The  Samoans,  it  seems,  have  taken  so  passion- 
ately to  cricket  as  to  neglect  their  daily  business.     It  has  been 
found  necessary,  therefore,  to  pass  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
playing  of  cricket  except  under  certain  restrictions.     There  has 
been  a  revolution  in  Tonga.     Mr.  Shirley  Baker,  a  missionary, 
who  has  long  wielded  autocratic  power  over  King  George  and 
the  Tongas,  was  in  July  summarily  deposed  from  his  authority 
by  order  of  Sir  John  Thurston,  the  British  High  Commissioner 
in  the  Pacific,  and  departed  with  his  family  to  Auckland.     The 
High  Commissioner  arrived  at  Tonga  in  H.M.S.  Rapid  on  June 
24,  and  took  this  summary  step  after  consultation  with   King 
George  and  the  chiefs.  Mr.  Baker's  life,  it  is  said,  was  in  danger 
owing  to  his  extreme  unpopularity  with  the  natives.    Since  then 
a  new  Prime  Minister  has  been  appointed  by  the  King,  whose 
first  act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  granting  perfect  freedom  of 
worship.     The  natives  are  greatly  relieved  by  the  change,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  under  instructions  from  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  to  be  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
British  protectorate  over  the  Tonga  Archipelago. 

There  have  been  disturbances  both  in  the  French  and  the 
Spanish  islands  in  the  Pacific.  At  Raiatea,  which  is  a  detached 
island  of  the  Society  group,  where  the  French  rule  has  been  dis- 
puted by  the  natives  ever  since  the  annexation,  a  violent  resist- 
ance was  made  to  French  authority,  resulting  in  the  shelling  of 
the  coast  villages  by  a  vessel  of  war. 

News  from  Yap,  one  of  the  Carolines,  reports  that  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Spanish  garrison  was  surprised  in  the  woods  and  cut 
to  pieces,  with  the  loss  of  a  lieutenant  and  twenty- seven  soldiers. 
The  Governor  of  the  Carolines  then  despatched  a  steamer  to 
Yap  to  punish  the  natives,  but  she  ran  aground  and  her  boats 
were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  land.  Two  warships  have  since 
been  sent  to  the  islands  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
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JANUARY. 

1.  Shortly  after  midnight,  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Forest  Gate  Pauper 
School  near  Stratford  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  officials,  twenty-six  boys,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  lost 
their  lives.  The  fire  was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  overheating  of 
H  flue. 

—  Whilst  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  holding  his  New  Year's  recep- 
tion at  Brussels,  the  Ch&teau  of  Laeken,  left  in  charge  of  only  four  servants, 
caught  fire.  The  Princess  Clementine  escaped,  but  her  governess,  MUe. 
Drancourt,  returning  to  save  some  valuables,  was  burnt  to  death.  The  whole 
palace,  the  usual  residence  of  the  royal  family,  with  all  its  contents,  except 
the  Eing*s  private  papers  and  a  few  other  things,  was  completely  destroyed. 
The  building  originally  erected  in  1782  by  the  last  Austrian  Archduke, 
Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  had  been  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Leopold  I.,  and  in  it  had  been  brought  together  a  large  collection  of  valu- 
able and  interesting  works  of  art,  together  with  the  correspondence  of 
Leopold  I.     The  fire  was  occasioned  by  an  accident  to  the  heating  apparatus. 

—  The  theatre  at  Zurich  was  also  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  but  the 
audience  was  able  to  escape  without  any  injury  or  loss  of  life. 

2.  The  King  of  Portugal,  in  opening  the  Cortes,  whilst  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  to  the  disputed  territory  in  East  and  South  Africa,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  perfect  accord  with  Great  Britain  would  be  speedily 
re-established. 

—  A  number  of  officers  and  others  arrested  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
charge  of  belonging  to  a  secret  society  having  for  its  object  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  monarchy. 

3.  King  Humbert,  whilst  riding  outside  the  walls  of  Bome,  thrown  from 
his  horse,  but  sustained  no  injury,  and  was  able  to  drive  back  to  the  palace. 

—  The  German  Emperor,  in  recognition  of  his  visit  to  Aldershot,  pre- 
sented Sir  Evelyn  Wood  with  a  dress  sword,  richly  ornamented  with 
diamonds. 
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3.  The  Inva  steam  yacht,  belonging  to  Mr.  P.  du  P.  Grenfell,  stmok  on 
the  Aceiteras  Books  off  the  coast  of  Spain  near  Cadiz,  and  sank  in  a  few 
minutes,  fourteen  out  of  a  crew  of  eighteen  men  being  drowned. 

—  The  gold  medals  at  the  Skating  Championship  Match  for  Amateurs  at 
Amsterdam  awarded  as  follows:  Half-mile,  Mr.  Pander  (Holland),  24f  sec; 
mile,  Mr.  Pander  (Holland),  3  min.  6  sec. ;  two  miles,  Mr.  Norseng  (Norway), 
6  min.  25  sec. ;  five  miles,  Mr.  Norseng  (Norway),  16  min.  48}  sec.  Many 
competitors  were  disabled  by  influenza. 

4.  The  influenza  epidemic  recognised  in  London,  but  in  a  benignant 
form.  In  Paris  the  mortality  had  been  exceedingly  great,  and  other  French 
towns  suffered  severely.  Its  appearance  in  New  York  and  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States  was  also  attended  by  a  very  marked  rise  in 
the  death  rates.  In  Eiurope  the  Empress  Augusta  of  Germany,  the  Czar, 
Princess  Bismarck,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Wurtemberg,  Dr.  DoUinger,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  were  among  the  most  distinguished  sufferers. 

5.  Major  Wissmann,  who  had  been  repulsed  on  Christmas  Day  by  the 
Arab  chief,  Bwano  Heri,  stormed  his  position  and  dispersed  the  Arabs 
numbering  over  3,000. 

6.  Many  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland  visited  by  an  alarming  thunder- 
storm ;  Pitlochry,  Crieff,  and  Perthshire  generally,  suffering  severely.  The 
groimd  occasionally  trembled  imder  the  loud  thunder  peals,  as  if  an 
earthquake -wave  were  passing.  At  Beaumaris  a  house  on  a  hill  was  struck 
1)y  lightning  and  completely  demolished. 

—  The  peers  of  Scotland  assembled  in  the  Picture  Qallery  of  Holyrood 
Palace  to  elect  two  representative  peers  in  the  place  of  the  Earls  of  Leven  and 
Melville,  and  Orkney,  deceased.  The  votes  gave  the  following  resnlts :  Lord 
Saltoun,  40  votes ;  Viscount  Strathallan,  27  ;  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  2 ; 
and  Earl  of  Orkney,  1. 

—  At  Beziers  a  serious  accident  happened  to  two  performers  in  Baden- 
bach's  menagerie.  Miss  Sterling  having  entered  the  cage  of  the  lions  hypno- 
tised by  Bedenbach,  one  of  the  lions  suddenly  pounced  upon  her  and  dragged 
her  roimd  the  cage  as  she  lay  insensible.  Bedenbach  attacked  the  M>iiT»ftl, 
who  then  sprang  on  him.  A  struggle  ensued,  and  the  two  were  rescued  only 
after  being  severely  wounded. 

7.  The  Empress-Dowager  Augusta  of  Germany  died  after  a  brief  illness 
consequent  upon  an  acute  attack  of  the  prevailing  influenza  epdemic. 

—  The  Th^toe  de  la  Bourse  at  Brussels,  a  large  building  built  in  1858, 
and  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground,  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  which  biDke 
out  a  few  hours  after  the  close  of  the  performance.  Two  firemen  were  killed 
by  falling  walls,  and  the  Hotel  Central  narrowly  escaped  being  set  on  fire. 

—  The  fimeral  of  the  ex-Empress  of  Brazil  took  place  at  Lisbon,  the 
body  being  brought  by  rail  from  Oporto.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
the  church  of  Sao  Yincente,  the  royal  family,  high  State  officials,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  Powers  attending.  After  mass  had  been  celebrated 
by  the  Cardinal  Patriarch,  the  body  was  removed  to  the  Pantheon,  the  final 
resting-place  of  the  House  of  Braganza. 

8.  The  river  Wear  at  Sunderland  for  about  200  yards  caught  fire,  a  luge 
quantity  of  oil  having  been  pimipcd  out  of  an  imseaworthy  vessel  and 
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ignited  by  a  falling  rivet  from  a  neighbouring  shipyard.    Half-a-dozen  ships 
were  enveloped  in  the  flames  and  sustained  damage  to  the  extent  of  10,0002. 

8.  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  Dolcoath  copper  mine  near  Camborne.  By 
the  heroism  of  two  of  the  shaftsmen,  the  four  men  in  the  workings  where 
the  fire  originated  were  rescued. 

9.  Mr.  Gladstone  attended  the  rent  dinner  of  the  tenants  of  the  Hawarden 
Estate,  and  in  return  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  which  was  warmly  received, 
made  a  speech  on  the  question  of  agriculture. 

—  Foiurteen  men  employed  on  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Ohio,  forming  part  of  the  Louisville  and  Jeffersonville  Railway,  drowned  by 
the  water  entering  the  sunken  caisson  in  which  they  were  working. 

10.  The  jubilee  of  the  Penny  Post  celebrated  by  an  official  dinner,  given 
by  the  Postmaster- General,  and  other  entertainments  in  connection  with  the 
Post-Office. 

—  The  chief  of  the  Moscow  secret  police,  Captain  Solotouchine,  while 
attempting  the  arrest  of  members  of  a  Nihilist  club,  shot  dead  by  a  young 
woman. 

11.  The  fimeral  of  the  Empress  Augusta  of  Germany  took  place  at  Berlin. 
The  body,  which  had  lain  in  state  for  two  days  in  the  Schloss  Chapel,  was 
conveyed  with  much  pomp  to  the  mausoleima  at  Charlottenburg  and  deposited 
by  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  Emperor  William. 

—  The  British  Minister  at  Lisbon,  Mr.  Petre,  presented  a  further  note  to 
the  Portuguese  Government  requiring  categorical  acceptance  of  the  British 
demand  that  all  Portuguese,  military  and  civilians,  should  be  withdrawn  from 
territories  in  East  Africa  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence.  Mr.  Petre 
was  instructed  to  give  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hoiu's,  and,  if  the  terms  were 
refused,  to  embark  with  the  legation  on  board  H.M.  despatch-boat  Enchafi- 
tress f  lying  in  the  Tagus.  After  some  hesitation,  the  Portuguese  Government 
accepted  the  ultiniatiuu,  protesting  against  the  coercion  used  by  England. 
Great  excitement,  accompanied  by  rioting,  occurred  in  the  evening  at  Lisbon, 
the  houses  of  the  Ministers  and  the  British  Consulate  being  attacked  and 
windows  broken,  for  which  oiitrage  an  apolog\'  was  inmiediately  tendered  by 
the  Portuguese  Minister. 

13.  Tornadoes,  doing  much  damage  at  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  swept 
down  the  Mississippi  valley,  involving  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  causing 
much  destruction.  At  Clinton,  Kentucky,  fifty-five  houses  were  thrown 
down,  killing  eleven  and  injuring  fifty-three  persons. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  took  the  chair  at  a  subscription  dinner  in  aid  of 
the  National  Leprosy  Fimd,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  lurged  upon  the 
public  the  condition  of  the  Indian  lepers. 

—  A  grain  elevator  at  Baltimore,  containing  half-a-million  bushels  of 
wheat,  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  rapidly  spread  to  the  shipping  lying 
near  the  wharf,  causing  the  loss  of  four  lives  and  of  property  valued  at  a 
million  dollars. 

14.  A  terrific  gale,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  swept  over  Ontario  and 
■Quebec.  Churches,  dwelling-houses,  and  public  buildings  were  unroofed.  A 
factory  at  Niagara  wsis  blown  down,  and  at  St.  Hilaire,  near  Montreal,  a  train 
was  thrown  off  the  track  into  a  ditch,  injuring  several  passengers. 

A2 
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14.  The  King  of  Spain,  whose  life  had  been  in  great  danger  for  three 
days,  declared  to  be  in  a  fair  way  towards  recovery. 

15.  The  Prussian  Landtag  opened  by  Herr'von  Botticher,  Vice-President 
of  the  Ministry,  on  behalf  of  the  King,  whose  message  dwelt  chiefly  with  the 
financial  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  strikes  of  the  previous  year. 

—  The  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Maude  detained  in  London  by 
an  attsbck  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  which  in  the  case  of  the  former  was 
very  slight. 

—  A  shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Klagenfurt,  causing  a  panic  in  the 
theatre,  but  no  lives  were  lost. 

16.  The  editor  of  the  North  London  Press  sentenced  to  one  year*8  im- 
prisonment for  an  atrocious  libel  on  the  Earl  of  Euston,  and  the  Iiondon 
correspondent  of  an  Lidian  newspaper  (the  Allahahad  Morning  Post)  con*^ 
denmed  to  pay  l,000i5.  for  a  libel  on  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P. 

17.  The  Chelsea  Savings  Bank,  having  between  7,000  and  8,000  depod« 
tors,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  155,700i^.,  suspended  paMiient. 

—  After  a  lengthy  conference  between  the  leaders  of  the  German  and 
Czech  parties  in  Bohemia,  it  was  settled  that  the  German  members  who 
had  refused  to  sit  in  the  Diet  of  Prague  should  resume  their  seats,  that 
Count  Thun  should  be  removed  from  the  Governorship  of  Bohemia,  and  that 
two  members  of  the  German  party  should  receive  portfolios  in  the  Austrian 
Cabinet. 

—  The  "  Vestibule  "  express,  running  from  Chicago  to  Cincinnati,  when 
nearing  the  latter  city,  ran  at  high  speed  into  the  rear  of  another  train.  The 
conductor  and  two  guards  of  the  express  train  were  killed  and  four  persons  of 
the  mixed  train,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  seriously  injured,  the  wrecked 
carriages  taking  fire. 

18.  Carlisle  Castle,  of  which  some  of  the  old  building  still  remained,  and 
had  been  converted  into  a  military  depdt,  was  the  scene  of  an  alarming  fire, 
which  at  one  time  approached  within  a  few  yards  of  the  powder  magasine» 
A  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  regimental  papers  was  consumed,  as  well  as 
all  the  woodwork  remaining  of  the  old  palace. 

—  The  Duke  of  Aosta,  brother  of  the  King  of  Italy,  died  very  suddenly 
at  Turin  from  pneumonia  following  on  an  attack  of  influenza. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  staying  at  Canford  Manor,  visited 
Poole  in  order  to  open  the  new  park  presented  to  that  town  by  Lord  Wim- 
borne. 

—  Sister  Rose  Gertrude  (Miss  Amy  Fowler)  left  Liverpool  for  New 
York,  en  route  for  Molokai,  to  carry  on  Father  Damien*s  work  among  the 
lepers  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

20.  A  severe  gale  raged  around  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  in  the  north  of  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  wind  was 
mingled  with  a  grent  deal  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Many  vessels  were 
stranded,  and  several  lives  lost.  The  Cunard  steamer  Gallia  reached  Qneens- 
town  in  a  very  distressed  state,  the  weather  in  the  Atlantic  having  been  most 
tempestuous. 

—  -  The  French  Chamber  made  the  scene  of  a  violent  protest  against 
M.  Jofifrin,  who  occupied,  by  the  vote  of  the  Chamber,  the  seat  to  which  the 
electors  of  Montmartre  had  returned  General  Boulanger.    Three  Bonlangist 
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deputies  had  to  be  removed  in  succession  by  militar>'  force  before  M.  Joflfrin 
was  allowed  to  speak. 

21.  Field-Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  biuried  with  great  state  in  |St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
Oerman  Ambassador  (representing  the  German  Emperor)  being  among  the 
mourners.  The  body  was  brought  firom  the  Tower  of  London  (of  wliich 
Lord  Napier  was  the  Constable)  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

—  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow,  painter,  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academyt 

Serious  outbreak  of  cholera  reported  from  Mesopotamia.  At  Bussorali 
alone  8,000  fatal  ctises  were  notified. 

22.  The  MiniHter  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Chaplin),  in  receiving  a  deputation 
on  the  subject  of  muzzling  dogs  outside  the  metropolitan  district,  said  that 
in  all  the  proclaimed  counties,  except  London,  rabies  was  steadily  increasing. 

-  The  Duke  of  Aosta  buried  in  great  state  in  the  Church  of  the 
Superga,  outside  the  walls  of  Turin.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Savoy  and  the  representatives  of  the  various  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  followed  the  coffin  on  foot. 

—  The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  at  Leipzig  affirmed  the  judgment  given 
by  the  Appeal  Court  of  Kiel  on  July  5,  1889,  dismissing  with  costs  the  claim 
of  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian  against  the  guardian  of  the  infimt  children  of  his 
cousin  Prince  Frederick  of  Schles^^ig-Holstein  (Count  von  Noer).  The  liti- 
gation of  the  Noer  and  Ortmwohld  estates  had  lasted  seven  years. 

28.  Very  ficrions  storms  occurred  all  along  the  south  and  west  coasts  of 
England.  At  Dover,  Brighton,  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Portsmouth,  Exmouth, 
and  elsewhere  verv  serious  damage  done  to  the  towns  by  the  sea,  and  all 
round  the  coast  a  number  of  vessels  and  fishing-boats  driven  ashore  and 
wrecked.  On  the  coast  of  France  the  havoc  was  eijually  great,  not  even 
mail  steamers  being  able  to  approach  the  piers ;  whibt  inland  the  gale  was 
most  disastrous  throughout  central  Europe. 

—  An  explosion  of  firedamp  took  place  in  the  Qlyn  pit  at  Pontypool, 
the  property  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Company,  by  which  five  miners  lost  their 
lives. 

24.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  the  oldest  of  Her  Majesty's  judges,  whilst  hearing 
a  case  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  Huddenly  overtaken  by  a  stroke  of  para- 
ly»is,  from  which,  however,  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  conveyed  home  in 
the  course  of  the  dav. 

The  first  train  croKsed  the  Forth  Bridge,  conveying  some  of  the 
directont  and  officials  connecte<l  with  the  work,  the  engine  being  driven  by 
the  Marchioness  of  Ti^eeddale. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  main  wrecked  a  house 
and  killed  a  woman  who  lived  in  the  cellar.  Her  body  was  blown  across  the 
street,  and  a  large  crowd  collected  in  and  around  the  house  to  which  she  was 
taken.  Here  a  second  explosion  of  gas  occurred,  causing  serious  injury  to 
Kcveral  persons ;  and  thereupon  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  and  the  horses 
of  a  fire-engine,  taking  fright,  trampled  on  the  crowd.  In  the  end  six  people 
were  killed,  five  mortally  injured,  and  thirty  badly  hurt. 

25.  The  German  Reichstag  rejected  by  109  to  98  the  Government  Bill 
against  the  Socialists,  the  Government  itself  objecting  to  it  after  the  elaoae 
eivini;  a  ipeneral  power  of  expulsion  had  been  nejrative<l.    The  Reichstag 
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was  a  few  koiirs  later  summoned  to  the  Schloss  and  dissolved  by  the  ESmperor 
in  person. 

26.  A  tailor  named  Richard  Davies,  whilst  driving  to  Hough  from  GrewOr 
brutally  mnrdered  by  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  riding  with  him  and 
ran  away  to  give  the  alann,  whilst  his  brother  returned  home,  wliere  both 
were  subsequently  arrested. 

—  The  violent  gales  which  had  continued  throughout  the  ^'eek  in- 
creasing in  intensit^^  not  only  swept  round  the  southern  and  western  coasts 
of  England  and  Ireland,  but  passed  over  the  whole  of  central  Europe,  accom> 
panied  by  alarming  floods,  occasioning  enormous  damage  to  buildings,  farm 
produce,  and  human  life. 

27.  In  crossing  a  creek  near  Salem  (Indiana)  on  the  Loui8^•ille  and  Chieago 
Railway,  a  train  ran  off  the  line,  and,  before  it  could  be  stopped,  had  thrown 
four  cars  off  the  trestle  bridge  into  the  creek.  One  of  these  at  once  cangfat 
fire,  and  three  persons  were  biunt  to  death,  whilst  three  were  killed  by  the 
fall  and  nineteen  others  severely  injm'ed. 

—  The  Channel  steamship  Paris^  on  the  line  between  Dieppe  and  New- 
haven,  having  been  caught  in  the  violent  gale,  managed  to  reach  Dover  thirty- 
two  hours  after  the  time  she  was  due  at  Newhaven. 

—  Miss  Pmk  E.  Corkran  (known  as  Miss  Nelly  Bly)  reached  New  York» 
having  accompHshed  her  journey  round  the  world,  undertaken  for  the  New 
York  World,  in  seventy-two  days,  six  hours,  and  eleven  minutes.  She 
chose  the  western  route  outwards,  returning  by  San  Francisco.  A  competitor 
who  started  eastwards  was  three  days  longer  on  the  road. 

28.  The  British  Musemn  galleries  lighted  by  electric  light  in  view  ol 
being  opened  at  night  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes. 

—  The  side  of  the  ruined  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  covering  what  was  for- 
merly known  as  the  Salon  de  Mars,  suddenly  gave  way,  covering  the  nei^- 
bouring  space  witli  its  debris. 

29.  The  Naval  Shipbuilding  Policy  Board  recommended  to  the  United 
States  Government  the  constniction,  diuring  the  period  1890-1908,  of  a  fleet 
composed  as  follows  and  at  the  estimated  cost  given : — 

10  first-class  battleships  of 

Q 

*^  »t  ,,  . 

12  second-class  battleships  of  . 

5  third-class  „ 
9  first-class  belted  cruisers  of 

10  armoured  rams  of 
4  fi^st-class  protected  cruisers  of 
9  second-class      „  „ 

^  ♦»  »»  jj 

6  third-class  cruisers  of 
16  torpedo  gun-vessels  of 

3  depdt  ships  of     .        .        . 

It  was,  however,  esthuated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  ships  and  their  mainte* 
nance  would  have  reached  7(),000,000Z.  before  the  whole  fleet  was  completed* 

30.  At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board,  after  a  long  debate,  it- 
was  decided,  by  twenty-four  to  sixteen  votes,  to  petition  Parliament  to  aano* 


Tons 
10,000     . 

£ 
.    10,000,000 

8,000     . 

8,000,000 

7,000     . 

.    10,800,000 

6,000    . 

.      3,600,000 

6.260    . 

5,940,000 

3,800     . 

3,600,000 

7,400     . 

2,800,000 

5,400     . 

6,040,000 

4,000    . 

820,000 

1,200    . 

500,000 

900    . 

1,500,000 

5,600    . 

1,200,000 
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tion  the  principle  of  free  education  in  public  elementary  schools  under  repre- 
sentative management. 

80.  The  Sixth  National  Bank  of  New  York  and  the  Lennox  Hill  Bank — 
a  State  bank — closed  by  order  of  the  United  States  Bank  Examiner,  on  the 
ground  of  illegal  disposal  of  securities. 

—  Prince  Bismarck,  with  the  consent  of  the  King,  resigned  his  post  of 
Minister  of  Commerce  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  and  the  place  was  given  to 
Baron  von  Beilefurth. 

31.  A  serious  race  riot  occurred  at  Morgan,  Georgia,  where  a  crowd  of 
nearly  7,000  persons,  mostly  negroes,  had  assembled  to  witness  the  execution 
of  a  negro  for  murder,  who  was  reprieved  at  the  last  moment.  The  discussion 
of  this  act  of  clemency  gave  rise  to  much  exasperation,  and  eventually 
shots  were  fired,  and  several  persons — white  and  black — were  wounded. 


FEBRUAEY. 

1.  At  Washington  the  business  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  for 
several  days  at  a  deadlock  in  consequence  of  the  nearly  equal  division  of  parties 
and  the  unwillingness  of  either  to  admit  newly-elected  members  of  different 
politics  to  their  own,  the  Republicans  being  imable  to  muster  more  that  160 
on  any  vote — 166  being  the  actual  majority — whilst  the  Democrats,  by  refusing 
to  vote,  could  not,  according  to  the  standing  rule,  be  counted  as  present,  and 
therefore  no  quonuu  existed.  Mr.  Speaker  Beed,  however,  ignored  this 
ruling  of  his  predecessor,  and  recognised  the  presence  of  the  Democrats, 
thereby  deciding  that  the  House  was  duly  constituted. 

3.  The  long-pending  trial  of  Pamell  v.  Walter,  in  which  the  plamtiff 
claimed  100,000/.  damages  fi'om  the  editor  of  the  Times  for  libel,  in  respect 
of  which  the  defendant  had  paid  forty  shiUings  into  court,  settled  without 
hearing  by  the  payment  of  5,000Z. 

—  At  Washington,  a  fire,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  three  lives  and  serious 
injury  to  as  many  more,  broke  out  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Tracy,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  His  daughter  and  granddaughter  were  burnt  to  death,  and  his 
wife,  in  attempting  to  rouse  her  husband  and  help  him  out  of  danger,  broke 
a  blood-vessel  and  was  suffocated. 

—  In  London  two  serious  fires  broke  out  at  a  short  interval  and  in  close 
proximity.  By  one,  a  large  block  of  buildings  behind  Gresham  Street,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  old  carriers'  yard,  "  The  Swan  with  Two  Necks,"  and  a 
nmuber  of  warehouses  were  destroyed ;  by  the  other,  a  large  block  of  build- 
in^i^s  between  Jewin  Street  and  Aldersgate  Street  Station,  chiefly  occupied  by 
fancy  goods  importers,  was  completely  burnt  out. 

4.  The  editor  of  the  Kolnisclie  Zeittmg  sentenced  to  one  month's  im- 
prisonment in  a  fortress  for  printing  calunmies  on  the  Empress  Frederick. 

—  The  Due  de  Montpensier,  fifth  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  died  suddenly, 
presumably  of  apoplexy,  whilst  walking  at  San  Lucar  in  Andalusia,  where  he 
was  spending  the  winter. 

—  In  view  of  a  renewal  of  the  riverside  strikes,  the  principal  wharf 
o\\niers,  dock  directors,  and  shippers  formed  a  union,  pledging  themselves  to 
mutual  assistance  and  a  common  action. 
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4.  The  Bulgarian  Government  ordered  the  arrest  of  Major  Panitza  for 
conspuracy  against  the  Government  and  Prince  Ferdinand. 

5.  The  German  Emperor  issued  two  Rescripts — one  addressed  to  Princt 
Bismarck,  requesting  him  to  arrange  for  an  international  conference  on  th« 
question  of  workmen's  wages ;  and  the  other,  as  King  of  Prossia,  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  expressing  his  desire  to  improve  in  everr 
way  the  condition  of  German  working  men. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  staying  for  a  few  days  in  rooms  at  AH 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Union  to  give  an  address 
upon  the  Homeric  poems. 

6.  A  terrible  colliery  explosion  occurred  at  Llanerch  Pits,  Abersychan. 
near  Newport  (Mon.),  just  after  the  day-shift  of  300  men  had  descended,  of 
whom  176  lost  their  lives.  The  pit,  although  old,  was  considered  a  perfectly 
safe  one,  and  naked  lights  were  used ;  but  the  Glyan  pits,  some  distance 
away,  had  been  recently  Hooded,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  gas  might 
have  been  forced  through  the  crevices  of  the  strata. 

—  A  papal  decree  issued  empowering  the  bishops  in  every  country 
visited  by  the  influenza  to  absolve  Catholics  from  the  duty  of  fieuitiDg  and 
abstinence  during  the  ensuing  Lent. 

7.  The  Due  d'Orl^ans,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  suddenly 
arrived  in  Paris  from  Lausanne,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the  recruiting 
ofiice  of  the  Seine,  requested  to  be  inscribed  as  a  conscript  on  the  register, 
having  attained  his  majority  on  the  previous  day.  After  some  hesitation  he 
was  referred  to  the  War  Office,  and  subsequently  was  arrested  and  conveyed 
to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie. 

—  H.M.S.  Barracouta,  whilst  making  a  third  attempt  to  carry  out  her 
trial  trip,  burst  one  of  her  boilers,  although  working  at  a  comparatively  low 
pressure.    Ten  men  were  severely  scalded,  of  whom  three  died. 

8.  The  threatened  strike  of  dockers  and  lightermen  abandoned  in  fisMse  of 
the  union  of  employers  along  the  riverside. 

—  Mr.  Justice  Hannen  pronoimced  in  favour  of  the  validity  in  England 
of  a  marriage  celebrated  between  an  English  officer  and  a  Japanese  lady,  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  Japan  and  at  a  recognised  registry. 

10.  The  municipal  elections  in  Salt  Lake  City  resulted,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  return  of  "  Gentile  '*  candidates ;  no  Mormons  being  returned  for  any 
of  the  principal  offices. 

—  Two  cargoes  of  mummified  cats  having  been  sent  from  Egypt  (Beni- 
Hassan)  to  Liverpool  to  be  used  as  manure,  a  number  of  the  better  pre- 
served specimens  sold  separately  by  public  auction,  realising  from  2t.  td,  to 
5«.  each. 

—  Mr.  J.  Vaughan  Williams  appointed  judge  of  the  Qaeen*8  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Coiurt,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  deceased. 

11.  The  fifth  session  of  the  twelfth  Parliament  of  the  present  reign  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  United  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
opened  by  Royal  Commission. 

—  The  election  for  the  Partick  division  of  Lanarkshire  restdted  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  J.  Parker  Smith  (L.U.),  who  polled  4,148  votes  agunst  8,929 

given  to  Sir  Charles  Tennant  (G.L.). 
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11.  At  the  London  County  Council  Miss  Cobden  and  Miss  Cons  (Alder- 
man), who,  since  the  decision  against  Lady  Sandhurst,  had  absented  them- 
selves from  the  meetings,  resumed  their  seats,  which  had  not  been  challenged 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

12.  The  Due  d*Orl^ans  condenmed  by  the  Police  Correctionnelle  to  two 
years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  for  infraction  of  the  law  exiling  his  family. 

—  Browning's  tragedy  of  "  Strafford  "  produced  by  the  Oxford  Dramatic 
Society  with  great  success.     The  actors  were  all  members  of  the  University. 

—  By  a  violent  eruption  of  the  volcanic  Mount  Loo  in  Japan  enormous 
masses  of  the  mountain  were  hurled  to  great  distances,  causing  great  loss  of 
life  and  damage  to  property. 

18.  The  Home  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  PameU  case,  with  the  findings  of  the 
judges  on  the  various  points  raised. 

—  The  Australasian  delegates  assembled  at  Melbourne  unanimously 
adopted  Sir  Henry  Parkes'  resolution  that  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference 
(at  which  all  the  colonies  were  represented),  the  best  interests  and  the  present 
and  future  prosperity  of  Australasian  colonies  will  be  best  promoted  by  an 
€arly  union  under  the  crown." 

14.  Toronto  University,  the  finest  educational  building  in  Canada,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  caused  by  a  student  who,  in  carrying  a  tray  of 
lamps  required  for  decorating  the  building,  dropped  one  of  them.  Li  his 
trouble  he  let  fall  the  tray,  which  caused  an  explosion,  followed  by  a  fire, 
which  caught  the  hangings  and  decorations. 

—  At  St.  Petersburg  the  doctors  recognised  a  great  increase  of  recurrent 
fever,  following  close  upon  the  influenza  epidemic,  and  numerous  cases  of 
cholera  were  also  reported. 

—  The  remains  of  a  young  girl  named  Alice  Jeffs,  who  had  been  missing 
for  ten  days,  found  in  an  uninhabited  house  in  West  Ham.  She  had  been 
terribly  outraged  and  subsequently  murdered.  Two  other  young  girls  also 
of  good  character  had  disappeared  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  no 
clue  found  to  their  fate. 

15.  At  Cardiff  the  tramcars  ceased  running  in  consequence  of  general 
strikes  of  the  drivers  and  conductors,  arising  out  of  the  employment  of 
inspectors  by  the  company. 

—  A  discovery  of  coal  made  in  the  works  of  the  Channel  Tunnel  near 
Dover,  at  a  depth  of  1,180  feet  below  the  surface. 

16.  AU  the  Boulangists  luiseated  by  the  Chamber  in  Paris  and  the 
suburbs  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Naquet,  who,  although  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  in  his  district,  had  to  submit  to  a  second  ballot. 

17.  The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  claim  of  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  Inverness  to  fish 
for  salmon  firom  both  banks  of  the  river  Ness,  and  against  the  riparian  owner, 
who  claimed  an  exclusive  right  imder  a  charter  granted  in  1566  to  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  title,  the  Earl  of  Moray. 

—  Great  destitution  amongst  the  working  population  reported  from 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  in  consequence  of  the  overstocked  state  of  the  labour- 
market. 
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18.  Mr.  Pamell's  amendment  on  the  Address  rejected  by  807  to  240 
votes. 

—  A  disastrous  lire  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  Westminster  Bridge 
Eoad  destroyed  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Gay,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  furriers  and 
skin  merchants,  completely  gutting  the  place.  A  fireman  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  a  wall,  and  a  woman  was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  fire-engine  hasten- 
ing to  the  spot. 

—  A  deputation  of  miners  waited  successively  upon  Lord  R.  Churchill 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  enlist  their  assistance  in  passing  through  ParUaiuent 
a  bill  to  limit  the  hours  of  miderground  labour  to  eight  per  day. 

19.  A  fire  at  Alkmaar  almost  destroyed  the  old  Palace  of  Justice,  but  the 
Town  Hall  and  Museum,  although  in  great  danger,  escaped. 

—  A  colliery  explosion  at  Decin  in  the  department  of  the  Ni^vre  caused 
the  deaths  of  more  than  forty  men  at  work  in  the  pit. 

—  The  United  States  Senate  unanimously  ratified,  with  a  few  verbid 
amendments,  the  Extradition  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  drawn  up  by  the 
representatives  of  the  two  Powers. 

20.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  6  to  5  per 
cent. ;  the  reserve  standing  at  16,177,000Z.,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities, 
and  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  at  21,861,020?. 

—  The  principal  theatre  at  Amsterdam  found  to  be  on  fire  at  an  early 
hi)ur  in  the  morning,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  destroyed  with  its 
valuable  librarv. 

—  The  first  general  election  to  the  German  Reichstag  held  during  the 
present  Emperor's  reign  took  place  throughout  Germany  and  resulted  in  the 
break  up  of  the  Cartel  party  and  a  large  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote. 

21.  Mr.  J.  Compton  Lawrance,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Jxistice  Field,  resigned. 

—  The  influenza  epidemic  felt  throughout  the  Canadian  Dominion,  Hali- 
fax and  other  places  near  the  coast  sxiffering  severely.  The  "  Reserve  "  at 
St.  Peter's,  near  Winnipeg,  where  eiglit  hundred  Indians  were  living,  was 
decimated  by  the  epidemic. 

22.  A  gang  of  men  attacked  the  mail-coach  plying  between  Sonderbmg 
and  Flensburg,  having  previously  barred  the  road  by  placing  felled  trees  across 
it.  The  highwaymen,  having  knocked  down  the  driver  and  conductor,  made 
off  with  the  registered  letters  and  packages. 

—  The  minmg  town  of  Wickenbm-g,  Arizona,  totally  submerged  by  the 
bursting  of  the  dam  of  the  Prescott  reservoir,  thirty  miles  distant.  The  valley 
for  miles  below  the  dam  was  swept  clear,  not  a  single  human  being  escaping 
withm  a  certain  area.  The  course  of  the  inundation,  through  the  Hassa- 
yampa  Valley  from  the  main  dam  to  the  junction  with  the  Rio  Gila,  was 
seventy- five  miles.  The  total  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  about  eighty,  and 
of  property  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  of  dollars. 

28.  An  earthquake  shock,  lasting  at  least  six  seconds,  felt  at  Rome,  disturb- 
iiii<:  the  gas  and  electric-lighting  apparatus  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 

24.  In  the  Hoiise  of  Conunons,  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  at  length 
agreed  to  without  a  di\dsion,  the  Amendments  on  Scotch  Home  Rule  and 
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Eight  Hours  Labour  having  been  defeated,  and  that  in  favour  of  Welsh  Home 
Rule  withdrawn. 

24.  The  Due  d' Orleans  transferred  at  midnight  to  the  penitentiary  prison 
of  Glairvaux. 

—  The  United  States  Congress,  after  many  ballots,  decided  by  157  votes 
that  Chicago  should  be  the  site  of  the  "  World's  Fair  "  of  1892,  for  which  ten 
million  dollars  had  been  previously  voted.  New  York  obtained  107,  St.  Louis 
25,  and  Washington  18  votes  in  the  final  ballot. 

25.  Prince  Bismarck  withdrew  his  resignation  of  his  posts  of  President  of 
the  Prussian  Ministry  and  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  which  he  had 
tendered  in  consequence  of  his  views  on  the  Socialist  question  differing  from 
those  of  the  Emperor. 

—  Serious  Hoods,  accompanied  by  severe  cyclones,  caused  great  damage  in 
the  Western  States  of  the  Union.  Cumberland  River,  Teimessee,  rose  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  one  district  alone  1,500  persons  were  rendered  homeless. 

26.  A  cyclone  passed  over  North  Texas,  causing  great  damage  at  Santa 
Fe  and  elsewhere ;  the  Court  House  and  the  Masonic  Hall  at  the  first  named^ 
and  the  railway  station  and  thirty- six  houses  at  Brownsville  were  wrecked. 

—  Lord  Herschell  appointed  by  Earl  Gran\dlle  (as  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports)  to  the  captaincy  of  Deal  Castle  in  succession  to  the  late  Earl 
Sydney. 

—  Major  Serpa  Pinto  arrived  at  Durban  on  his  way  to  Cape  Town  and 
Lisbon,  and  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

27.  In  the  United  States  Congress,  the  Home  Conmaittee  on  Territories 
reported  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  Idaho  as  the  forty-third  State  of  the 
American  Union. 

—  The  Pan-American  Congress  assembled  at  Washington  formally  adopted 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  railway  connecting  North,  Central,  and  South 
America. 

28.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Labouchere  suspended  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  House  for  one  week  for  refusing  to  withdraw  an  imputation  of 
imveracity  on  the  part  of  thie  Marquess  of  Salisbury  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain scandals,  of  which  the  authors  had  escaped  from  justice. 

—  At  Washington,  on  the  staircase  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Charles  Kincaid,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  shot  Mr.  William  Taulbee,  for- 
merly member  for  Kentucky,  in  consequence  of  an  altercation  about  certain 
remarks  published  concerning  Mr.  Taulbee. 

—  In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  recovered  1,500L 
from  the  editor  of  the  St,  James's  Gazette^  and  1501.  from  the  Times  for 
publishing  certain  letters  reflecting  upon  his  condxict  in  the  treatment  of  the 
late  Gorman  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
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MARCH. 

1.  M.  Constans,  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  resigned  in  consequence 
of  his  disapproval  of  the  policy  pursued  by  his  colleagues. 

—  The  Quetta,  of  the  Qxieensland  line  of  steamers,  bound  firom  Brisbane 
to  London,  struck  on  a  rock  off  Cape  York,  Torres  Straits,  and  foundered  in 
three  minutes.    Out  of  280  persons  on  board,  only  156  were  saved. 

—  The  second  ballots  for  the  Reichsrath  confirmed  the  experience  of  the 
first  elections,  the  Radicals  especially  gaining  a  large  number  of  seats  at  the 
expense  of  the  National  Liberals.  Disturbances  occurred  at  Dortmund  and 
Duisburg. 

2.  The  steamship  Ville  de  Calais,  which  some  time  before  had  suffered 
from  an  explosion  of  petroleum  whilst  in  Calais  Harbour,  foundered  off 
Margate,  with  the  loss  of  four  out  of  sixteen  lives. 

—  The  most  severe  frost  of  the  year  set  in  all  over  the  United  ELingdoni, 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the  southern  cotmties.  At  New 
York,  also,  and  along  the  eastern  coast,  the  weather  suddenly  became  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  and  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 

—  A  conflict  between  the  troops  and  the  mob  took  place  at  Setubal  (Por* 
tugal),  where  the  police  had  attempted  to  draw  a  cordon  round  some  buildings 
on  fire. 

8.  The  French  settlement  at  Zebo,  near  Kotonon,  on  Lake  Denham,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Dahomey,  attacked  by  800  natives,  who  were  repulsed  after  a 
protracted  fight. 

4.  The  Scotch  express  from  Euston,  due  at  Carlisle  at  8  A.M.,  was  unable 
to  pull  up  in  consequence  of  the  slippery  state  of  the  rails.  It  rushed  through 
the  station  and  came  in  collision  with  an  engine  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Two  carriages  were  telescoped,  four  persons  killed,  and  fourteen 
more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  passed  the  night  at  Dalmeny,  formally 
opened  the  Forth  Bridge  for  traffic,  after  having  driven  home  the  last 
rivet  in  the  structure.  The  bridge,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  at  a  height 
which  allowed  the  largest  ships  to  pass  under  the  girders  (156^  feet  above 
high  water),  was  built  on  the  cantilever  system  in  less  than  five  years,  and 
at  a  cost  of  over  three  millions  sterling.  Sir  John  Fowler,  the  enguieer- 
in-chief,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  various  honours  were  conferred  upon  the 
other  persons  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  longest  and  largest  iron 
bridge  in  the  world. 

—  The  election  in  North  St.  Pancras  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bolton  (G.L.)  by  2,667  over  Mr.  Graham  (C),  who  polled  2,549  votes. 

5.  The  Liverpool  dock  labourers,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  chiefly  those 
connected  with  the  grain  trade,  came  out  on  strike  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  shippers  to  accept  the  Union  rules. 

—  President  Kriiger  experienced  a  rough  reception  from  the  miners  at 
Johannesburg.  His  quarters  were  mobbed,  the  Transvaal  flag  pulled  down, 
and  the  crowd  sang  "  Kule,  Britannia,"  before  the  house. 

—  The  steamer  Nautilris,  which  was  about  to  convey  a  llO-ton  gun  to 
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the  Italian  dockyard  at  Spezia,  sank  at  her  moorings  in  the  Thames,  but  was 
subsequently  raised  with  little  difficulty  and  started  on  her  voyage. 

G.  The  Speaker  unveiled,  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bust 
of  Lord  Famborough  (Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May),  and  both  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  paid  n  warm  tribute  to  the  services  rendered  by  the 
late  Clerk  of  the  House. 

—  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  4^  per  cent. ;  the 
reserve  being  16,367,307/.,  or  48*93  of  the  liabilities,  and  the  amount  of  coin 
and  bullion  standmg  at  23,581,132/. 

—  An  accident,  involving  the  loss  of  seven  lives  and  iigtuies  to  fifteen^ 
occurred  on  the  Lake  Shore  line  between  Chicago  and  Buf&ilo.  The  train, 
whilst  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  suddenly  parted  in  the  middle ;  the  con- 
ductor of  the  foremost  half  signalled  to  the  engine  to  slacken  speed,  and  the 
disconnected  cars  coming  on  dashed  into  the  foremost  part  of  the  train. 

7.  The  House  of  Commons,  while  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone*s  amend- 
ment on  the  Beport  of  the  Paniell  Commission  was  proceeding,  suddenly 
counted  out,  when  Dr.  Wallace  rose  to  speak. 

—  Herr  Tisza,  who  for  fourteen  years  had  been  the  Hungarian  Prime 
Minister,  resigned  office  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  his  colleagues, 
who  were  unwilling  to  abrogate  the  law  by  which  Louis  Kossuth,  after  forty 
years'  absence  from  Himgarv-,  was  deprived  of  his  nationality*. 

—  The  election  for  the  Stamford  division  of  Lincolnshire  resulted  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Cockayne  Cust  (C.)  by  4,286,  against  Mr.  A.  Priestley 
(G.L.),  8,954  votes. 

8.  At  Gainesville,  Texas,  a  powerful  woman,  aged  sixt^*,  by  way  of  protest 
against  a  fine  imposed  upon  her  husband,  forced  her  way  into  the  court, 
having  first  knocked  down  the  policeman,  then  the  city  attorney,  and  finally 
the  mayor.  All  three  were  then  driven  out  of  the  court  house,  of  which  the 
woman  remained  in  possession  for  three  hoiurs. 

—  Madame  Tshebrikova,  a  lady  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  well  known 
in  literary  circles,  arrested  for  writing  a  letter  to  the  Czar  reflecting  on  the 
system  of  government  by  which  the  people  were  oppressed. 

9.  A  demonstration,  attended  by  3,000  or  4,000  persons,  held  in  Hyde  Park 
to  protest  against  the  treatment  of  political  prisoners  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

10.  In  the  House  of  Coiimions,  Mr.  Gladstone's  amendment  to  the  pro- 
posal to  place  on  record  the  findings  of  the  Special  Commission  negatived  by 
339  to  268  votes. 

—  The  Morfa  Colliery,  near  Taibach,  Glamorganshire,  was  the  scene  of  & 
terrible  explosion  at  a  time  when  250  persons  were  in  the  pit.  Of  these  about 
100  were  rescued  within  a  few  hours,  and  all  the  others  subsequently,  with 
the  exception  of  87,  who  hod  been  probably  killed  instantaneously. 

—  Claims  amounting  to  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  by  Great  Britain,, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  by  the  United  States,  preferred  against 
the  Portuguese  Government  for  damages  in  connection  with  the  arbitrary 
seizure  of  the  Delagoa  Bailway. 

11.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  an  amendment  condenming  the  pub- 
lication of  the  forged  letters  had  been  negatived  by  821  to  259  votes,  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  as  to  the  Pamell  Conmiission  Beport  was 
agreed  to. 
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11.  The  Lisbon  Municipal  Chamber  dissolved  by  Boyal  Decree  on  the 
^onnd  of  maladministration  and  of  the  increased  burdens  thrown  by  it  upon 
the  Treasury. 

—  Two  brothers  named  Boswell  hanj^ed  at  Worcester  for  the  murder  of 
a  gamekeeper  during  a  poaching  fray.  A  third  man,  who  had  also  been  con- 
victed, was  reprieved. 

12.  Canon  Westcott,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, appointed  Bishop  of  Durham  in  succession  to  Dr.  Lightfoot. 

—  Heavy  floods  and  freshets  reported  from  various  parts  of  America  in 
-consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  in  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The 
highest  level  hitherto  reached  by  these  and  the  Arkansas  rivers  was  regis- 
tered at  various  spots  along  their  course — in  some  cases  forty-eight  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level. 

-  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Scott,  C.B.,  Sir  Wm.  Houldsworth, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  D.  Dale  appointed  British  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  Laboiur 
Conference  of  Berlin. 

13.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  4  per  cent.,  the 
reserve  standing  at  16,905,000?.,  or  51  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  and  the 
stock  of  bullion  at  23,756,122/. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution,  proposed  by  General  Sir  E. 
Hamley,  lurging  that  all  deficiencies  in  the  equipment  of  the  volunteers 
should  be  made  good  from  public  revenue,  carried  by  135  to  102  against  the 

•Government. 

14.  At  Stoke -upon -Trent  the  Hon.  W.  G.  Leveson-Gower  (G.L.)  returned 
by  4,157  against  2,926  votes  given  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Allen  (L.  U.),  who  was  absent 
in  New  Zealand  during  the  election. 

—  Baron  Dowse,  after  opening  the  assizes  at  Tralee,  suddenly  taken  iU 
find  died  within  a  few  hours. 

—  M.  Tirard  and  the  other  members  of  the  French  Cabinet  resigned,  in 
consequence  of  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  prolongation  of  the 
commercial  treaty  with  Turkey. 

-  Heavy  floods,  especially  in  the  coast  districts  of  New  South  Wales, 
did  enormous  damage  to  property  and  were  attended  by  several  fatal 
casualties. 

15.  Tlie  International  Labour  Conference,  simMnoned  by  the  German 
Emperor,  met  at  Berlin,  and  was  opened  by  a  speech  in  French  by  Baron 
von  Berlepsch,  who  had  been  unanimously  elected  President. 

—  A  great  strike  amongst  the  colliers  and  putmen  began  in  Derbyshire, 
nearly  15,000  men  bringing  out  their  tools ;  in  South-west  Yorkshire  about 
25,000  came  out,  and  in  other  districts  notices  were  given  of  an  imme- 
diate strike.  The  masters'  proposal  to  refer  the  question  to  arbitration  was 
declined  by  the  men,  who  offered  to  take  an  inunediate  5  per  cent,  rise  on 
their  wages,  together  with  a  finther  5  per  cent,  on  July  1. 

16.  Gampel,  a  thi-iving  village  in  the  canton  Valais,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Turtman  Valley,  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a  fire,  in  which  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  injured  whilst  attempting  to  save  their  goods. 

17.  The  Pecan  Grove  crevasse,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  MissisBippi, 
in  consecjuence  of  the  continued  rain,  became  beyond  the  control  of  Um 
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engineers,  and  through  it  a  flood  400  yds.  wide  and  10  ft.  deep  ponred  over 
A  large  portion  of  the  rich  cotton  lands  of  Louisiana. 

17.  The  number  of  coUiers  out  on  strike  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
"Wales  estimated  at  300,000.  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne  about  20,000  engineers 
came  out,  and  at  Liverpool  all  the  dockers  belonging  to  the  Union  struck 
work. 

—  A  new  French  Cabinet,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  con- 
stituted on  a  coalition  basis. 

—  At  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  largest  bookstores  in  the  West  took  fire, 
^md  in  the  attempt  to  check  its  progress  thirteen  firemen  were  killed  by  the 
•collapse  of  the  walls,  and  nineteen  others  more  or  less  seriously  injured 
The  damage  done  to  property  was  estimated  at  |0^O,OOO. 

18.  Prince  Bismarck's  resignation  of  his  post  as  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  and  Foreign  Minister,  and  his 
probable  retirement  firom  public  life,  announced.  Prince  Bismarck  created 
Buke  of  Lauenburg  and  a  Field- Marshal  on  his  retirement,  but  the  former 
honour  was  declined  by  the  Prince. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  and  their  daughters 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  of  the  Boyal  parish 
•of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Bryce,  for  protecting  rights  of  way  in  Scotland,  was  carried 
against  the  Government  by  110  to  97  votes. 

—  The  anonjanous  donor  of  100,000Z.  towards  founding  a  Hospital 
Convalescent  Home  annoimced  that  a  sum  of  50,000Z.  had  been  received 
fi-om  another  donor,  who  also  desired  to  be  anonymous. 

19.  The  severest  snowstorm  of  the  whole  winter  broke  over  New  York 
and  the  surrounding  districts,  covering  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  six  inches, 
and  greatly  impeding  traffic  of  all  kinds. 

—  The  influenza  epidemic  appeared  in  New  Zealand  and  spread  with 
great  rapidity.  In  the  town  of  Dunedin  alone  400  cases,  usually  of  a  mild 
form,  occurred  in  two  days. 

20.  General  von  Caprivi  de  Caprera  de  Montecuculi,  a  German  of  Italian 
descent,  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  and  President  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry  in  succession  to  Prince  Bismarck. 

—  A  meeting  of  the  Conservative  party,  called  by  the  Marqxiess  of  Salis- 
bury, was  held  at  the  Carlton  Club. 

—  The  coal  strike,  having  lasted  four  days,  settled  by  an  immediate  rise 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  existing  wages  and  a  further  5  per  cent,  in  August. 

—  Serious  disturbances,  similar  to  those  which  occurred  in  1888,  broke 
out  at  the  St.  Petersburg:  University  and  at  the  Academy  of  Agriculture,  the 
students  demanding  the  re-establishment  of  the  more  liberal  regulations  of 
1863.     Five  hundred  students  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

21.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the^motion  to  place  on  the  journals  the  finding 
■of  the  Pamell  Commission  and  to  thank  the  judges  was,  after  a  long 
debate,  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Labouchere's  motion  for  the  abolition 
•of  the  principle  of  a  hereditary  legislature  negatived  by  201  to  139  votes. 
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21.  At  the  Chester  Assizes,  the  two  youths,  llichard  and  George  DaWes^ 
found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  father  at  Hough,  near  Crewe,  on  Jann* 
ary  26.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  object  of  the  niTirder  was  to  rid  tha 
family  of  a  cruel  and  t\Tannons  husband  and  father. 

—  Lord  Cadogan  presented  the  Guinness  Trustees  with  a  piece  of  free- 
hold ground  in  Chelsea,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  for  the  erection  of  dwellings 
for  the  poorer  classes. 

22.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  son.  Prince  George,  attended  at  Berlin 
a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  when  the  latter  was  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  the  Order.  Subsequently  the  Prince  and  his  son  took 
part  in  the  Ordenafest^  postponed  fioni  January  18,  the  coronation-day  of  th» 
first  King  of  Prussia. 

—  A  quantity  of  nitro-glycerine,  being  conveyed  by  waggon,  near 
Decatur,  Indiana,  exploded,  killing  the  driver  and  a  woman  and  child  close 
by,  and  actually  blowmg  the  two  horses  to  atoms. 

24.  The  Queen  left  Windsor  for  Cherbourg,  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  weather,  passed  the  night  on  board  her  yacht  in  the  Solent. 

—  In  the  House  of  Conmions,  Mr.  Balfour  brought  in  his  Land  Purchase 
(Ireland)  Bill,  which  was  read  a  iirst  time  without  a  division. 

—  The  officers  of  H.M.S.  RainhoWj  on  arriving  at  Zanzibar,  reported  that 
diuing  their  stay  at  Mozambique  the  Portuguese  shopkeepers  there  refosed  to 
sell  anything  to  them  or  the  crew,  stating  that  their  refusal  was  due  to  direct 
orders  from  the  Governor. 

25.  The  City  of  Paris  steamer,  five  days  out  from  New  York,  suddenly 
broke  down,  the  cylinder  of  one  set  of  engines  having  exploded  and  destroyed 
the  injection  pipes.  She,  however,  was  kept  afloat  by  the  strength  of  lier 
bidkheads,  and,  after  drifting  for  three  days,  was  picked  up  and  towed  into 
Queenstown. 

—  Count  Herbert  Bismarck's  resignation  as  Foreign  Secretary  accepted 
by  the  German  Emperor,  and  his  place  given  to  Herr  von  Marschal,  repre- 
sentative  of  Baden  in  the  Federal  Council. 

—  The  ammunition  magazine  at  Dorchester,  in  which  the  powder  used 
for  practice  was  stored,  exploded  from  some  imexplained  cause,  blowing  the 
building  to  atoms  and  seriously  injuring  the  qiiartermaster-sergeant. 

—  The  polling  in  the  Ayr  Burghs  resulted  in  the  retium  of  Mr,  James 
Somervell  (C.)  by  2,610,  against  Mr.  E.  lloutledge  (G.L.),  who  polled  2,480  votes. 

26.  The  Queen,  on  her  arrival  at  Aix-les-Bains,  was  warmly  received  by 
the  townspeople  and  visitors. 

—  Prince  Bismarck  took  final  leave  of  the  German  Emperor  before  re- 
tiring to  Friedrichsruhe,  and,  on  leaving  the  Palace,  was  made  the  object  of 
an  enthusiastic  popular  demonstration. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  senior  governor  of  Guy*s  Hospital,  formally  opened 
the  new  medical  college,  built  to  accommodate  fifty  students. 

—  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race  resulted  in  the  victory  of  tiie 
former  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  Time,  22  min.  8  sec.  Both  boats  alter- 
nately led,  and  were  never  clear  throughout  the  race.    For  the  first  half  of 
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the  course  Cambridge  was  slightly  in  advance.    The  names  and  weights  of 
the  crews  were  as  follows  : 


Oxford. 


st.  lb. 


t 


1.  W.  F.  C.  Holland,  Brasenose  .  11 

2.  P.  D.  Tuckett,  Trinity    . 
ii.  H.  E.  L.  Paxley,  Ck>rpus  . 

4.  C.  H.  St.  J.  Hornby,  New 

5.  Lord  Ampthill,  New 
f>.  Ouy  Nickalls,  Magdalen  . 
7.  R.  P.  Rowe,  Magdalen     . 

W.  A.    L.   Fletcher,    Christ 

Church  (stroke) 
J.  P.  Heywood-Lonsdale,  New 

(cox.)        .... 


11 

1 

11 

2 

11 

7 

12 

5 

13 

5 

12 

10 

11 

9 

13 

0 

8 

0 

Oambridoe. 

St.  lb. 

1.  G.  Elin,  Third  Trinity  .        .  10    9 

2.  J.  M.  Sladen,  Trinity  Hall    .  11  12 

3.  E.  T.  Fison,  Corpus      .        .  12    64 

4.  J.  F.  Bowlatt,  Trinity  Hall    .  11  12 

5.  A.  S.  Duffield,  Trinity  HaU  .  12    9 

6.  S.     D.    Muttlebury,    Third 

Trinity     .        .        .        .    13    9 

7.  G.  Francklyn,  Third  Trinity    11  12^ 

J.   C.  Gardner,   Emmanuel 

(stroke)  .        .  .  11  12^ 

T.  W.  Northmore,  Queens* 

(cox.)      .        .        .        .  7    lOJ 


-  27.  Excited  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  Newfoundland,  and  indig- 
nant resolutions  passed  against  the  modus  vivend/i  agreed  to  by  the  British 
and  French  Governments  with  regard  to  the  Fisheries  question,  by  which  the 
French  w  ere  to  be  allowed  to  fish  for  lobsters  and  to  retain  their  canning 
establishments  on  the  coast. 

—  A  great  storm,  moving  through  Kansas,  Missomi,  Illinois,  and  Indiana 
passed  up  the  Ohio  valley,  accompanied  by  cyclones  and  snowstorms  and  a 
deluge  of  rain  and  hail.  Louisville,  Kentucky,  suffered  more  considerably 
than  almost  any  other  town ;  the  Union  railway  station,  city  hall,  and  public 
assembly  room  were  wrecked,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  suburb  of  Park- 
land swept  away.  Upwards  of  200  Uves  were  lost  in  the  whole  track  of  the 
tornado,  whilst  the  destruction  of  property  and  injury  to  the  inhabitants  were 
enormous. 

28.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Picton*8  amendment  having  been 
rejected  by  289  to  164  votes,  the  Tithes  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without 
a  division. 

—  At  Belagora,  near  Batoum,  a  train,  consisting  of  thirty-eight  vans, 
laden  with  petroleum,  caught  fire,  and  was  totally  destroyed,  the  engine- 
driver  and  guard  losing  their  lives. 

—  A  sculling  match  between  John  M'Lean  and  Neil  Matterson,  rowed  on 
the  Parramatta  river,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  resulted  m  the  victory  of  McLean, 
who  took  the  lead  at  the  start  and  maintained  it  to  the  finish. 

29.  The  International  Labour  Conference  at  Berlin,  summoned  by  the 
German  Emperor,  brought  its  sittings  to  a  close,  and  reported  the  results  of 
their  deliberations,  which  in  most  cases  only  endorsed  the  action  already 
taken  by  England  for  the  protection  of  female  and  youthful  labour. 

—  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  family  quitted  Berlin  for  Friedrichsruhe 
amidst  a  scene  of  great  excitement  and  touching  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
enormous  crowds. 

—  The  House  of  Commons  Point  to  Point  Steeplechase  took  place  at 
Rugby,  when  Mr.  Elliott  Lees'  Damon  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Long's  Crusader  (both 
lidden  by  their  respective  owners)  came  in  wiimers,  the  former  of  the  lighter 
(12  st.)  and  the  latter  of  the  heavier  (14  st.)  class.    Fifteen  started. 

81.  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  a  large  building  recently  completed  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Milwaukee,  took  fire,  and  was  rapidly  biumt  to  the  ground.    All  the 
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ntms,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  fatally  injured  in  leaping  from  a 
window,  were  saved. 

81.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Lawyers*  Club,  New  York,  presided  over  by 
General  Sherman,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Edison  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, an  address  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  American  Go-operative  Build- 
ing Association  was  delivered  through  the  phonograph,  and  was  distinolly 
heard  by  all  present. 

—  Emin  Pasha,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  proposals  of  Major 
Wissnmn,  and,  instead  of  coming  to  Europe,  at  once  began  prepajraiions  to 
return  to  the  Nyanza  district 


APRIL. 

1.  In  consequence  of  the  strongly  expressed  sympathies  of  thi^  St.  Peters- 
burg students,  the  University  and  Technological  Institute  of  that  city  closed 
by  order  of  the  police. 

—  Prince  Bismarck's  seventy-fifth  birthday  celebrated  with  great  enthu- 
siasm on  his  estate  at  Friedrichsruhe,  large  bodies  of  persons  arriving  from 
Hamburg  and  elsewhere  to  take  part  in  a  torchlight  procession  numbering 
upwards  of  3,000. 

2.  The  election  at  Windsor  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Barry  (C.) 
who  polled  1,622  votes,  against  972  given  to  Mr.  \V.  H.  Grenfell  (G.L.). 

—  Diplomatic  relations  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria  broken  off,  in 
consequence  of  the  latter  Government  refusing  to  piuiish  its  agent,  M. 
Mintchevitch,  who  was  accused  of  acting  in  a  hostile  spirit  towards  the 
Servian  Kegency. 

—  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  racquet  match  (singles)  won  for  the  latter  * 
University  by  Mr.  P.  Ash  worth  (Harrow  and  Trinity  College),  who  defeated, 
three  games  to  two,  Mr.  E.  L.  Metcalfe  (Eton  and  Christ  Church). 

3.  The  Paris  Municipal  Council  ordered  that  within  six  months  10  per 
cent,  of  the  cabs  must  be  provided  with  counters  indicating  the  distance 
travelled  and  the  time  occupied  on  any  journey,  and  that  all  cabs  should  be 
similarly  furnished  within  a  year. 

4.  The  German  Emperor  issued  a  number  of  stringent  regulations,  aim- 
ing at  reducing  the  number  of  duels  between  officers  of  the  army  as  well  as 
between  military  men  and  civilians.  Orders  were  also  issued  restricting  ex- 
penditure in  the  army,  and  extending  the  selection  of  Government  officials, 
civil  and  military. 

5.  A  destructive  explosion  of  the  fog-signals  stored  for  use  took  place  al 
the  Bell  Bock  Lighthouse,  near  Arbroath.  The  dome  of  the  lighthouse  was 
shattered  and  the  light  extinguished. 

6.  The  memorial  statue  to  Prince  Leopold,  erected  by  the  Queen  in  Si. 
George's  Chapel,  Cannes,  unveiled  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  after  Hie  morning 
service. 

• 

7.  The  voltmteers,  metropolitan  and  local,  assembled  in  considertbie 
nimibers  at  Folkestone,  Portsmouth,  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  and  Ck^chester ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  operations,  which  took  the  form  of  sham  fights,  were 
much  interfered  with  by  the  weather. 
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8.  At  Vienna  large  numbers  of  workmen  on  strike  assembled  in  the 
parade  groimd  before  the  Schonbmnn  Palace  in  order  to  hold  a  political 
meeting,  and  attacked  the  police  who  attempted  to  disperse  them.  Driven 
from  the  parade-ground,  they  turned  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  destroying 
premises  and  throwing  goods  into  the  streets. 

—  Richard  Davies,  the  elder  of  the  two  lads  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
their  father  at  Crewe,  executed  at  Enutsford  Gaol,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  to  obtain  his  reprieve. 

9.  At  Cairo  a  grand  banquet  was  given  by  the  Khedive  in  honour  of 
Prince  Albert  Victor,  who  was  staying  some  time  in  Egypt  on  his  return  from 
India. 

—  A  collision  took  place  o£f  Dungeness  between  the  steamship  North 
Cambria,  1,969  tons,  and  the  Avoca  screw  steamer,  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Packet  Company,  in  which  the  latter  sank  almost  immediately.  The  crew 
of  twenty-five  and  twelve  passengers  were  all  saved. 

10.  The  five  republics  of  Central  America  resolved  to  unite  under  a  presi- 
dent (to  be  nominated  in  turn  by  each  State),  a  cabinet  of  five  members,  and 
a  diet  of  fifteen.  The  new  State  thus  constituted  was  to  come  into  existence 
on  Sept.  15. 

—  The  election  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr. 
L.  George  (G.L.)  by  1,963,  against  1,945  votes  given  to  Mr.  Nanney  (C). 

—  Considerable  rioting,  spreading  over  two  days,  took  place  at  Valencia 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  some  Carlist  leaders.  Order  was  ultimately 
restored  by  the  military. 

—  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  4  to  3 J  per 
oent. ;  the  reserve  standing  at  15,107,000^.  or  43 J  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities, 
and  the  stock  of  bullion  at  22,417,745^. 

11.  The  Spanish  Senate,  after  ten  days*  bitter  debate,  rejected  by  108  to 
63  votes  the  motion  of  Marshal  Campos  to  withhold  from  the  Minister  of 
War  the  permission  to  arrest  General  Daban. 

—  The  Italian  authorities  in  Rome  notified  to  the  correspondents  of  three 
French  and  one  German  newspapers  to  quit  the  Italian  capital  on  account  of 
articles  tending  to  create  ill-feeling  among  Italians  and  to  injure  the  national 
credit. 

12.  A  soap  manufacturer  named  Philipsen,  arrested  at  Hamburg,  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  the  Cape,  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a  messenger 
in  Copenhagen  on  Jan.  7  preceding.  Philipsen  confessed  to  the  crime,  and 
stated  that  the  body  had  been  sent  in  a  cask  to  New  York,  en  route  to  Wis- 
consin, whence  it  was  returned  and  awaited  a  claimant  at  Copenhagen,  the 
contents  having  originally  been  described  as  cement,  in  which  the  body  was 
packed. 

14.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  Dr.  Hans  Meyer 
read  a  paper  narrating  his  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  great  African 
mountain  Kilimanjaro.  After  making  various  smaller  ascents  and  full  prepa- 
rations, Dr.  Meyer,  accompanied  by  one  European  and  three  natives,  reached 
the  highest  peak,  which  he  named  Kaiser  Wilhelm*s  Peak,  on  Oct.  6,  1889, 
and  ascertained  its  height  to  be  19,700  feet  above  sea-level  and  to  be  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  snow-line  of  the  mountain  was  found  to  extend 
from  an  altitude  of  15,700  feet  above  sea-level. 

B2 
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15.  An  attempt  to  iplace  a  Portuguese  loan  of  two  and  a-half  millionB  on 
the  Paris  Bourse  resulted  in  a  complete  failure ;  the  few  subscribers  receiving 
back  their  deposits. 

—  A  fire  at  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Oranienbaum  in  Finland  cansed  the 
death  of  seven  persons  and  the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
property. 

—  President  Carnot  started  on  a  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of 
the  South  of  France,  visiting  Aries,  Aix,  Marseilles,  &c.,  and  in  aU  places  was 
most  warmly  received. 

16.  The  miners'  strike  in  Moravia  assumed  a  serious  character,  more 
than  80,000  men  leaving  their  work  in  the  Ostrau  district,  where  the  coal 
mines  being  left  idle  caused  the  stoppage  of  the  iron  works  in  the  neighbouring 
districts.  The  demands  of  the  men  included  the  abolition  of  piece-work,  an 
eight  hours  shift,  and  a  minunum  wage  of  two  florins  a  day. 

17.  The  Bank  of  England  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  irom  8^  to  8  per 
cent. ;  the  stock  of  bulUon  standing  at  28,628,2492.,  and  the  reserve  at 
15,642,7192.,  or  45^  per  cent,  of  the  liabiUties. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Goschen  introduced  his  budget  for  the 
year,  showing  a  surplus  of  more  than  three  millions,  with  which  several  im- 
portant remissions  of  taxation  were  made. 

18.  Chichester  Cathedral  broken  into  and  a  small  sum  of  money  abstracted 
from  the  offertory-boxes,  but  the  valuable  sacramental  plate  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  robbers. 

—  Dr.  Samuel  Milner,  a  medical  man,  on  a  walking  tour  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Blackwater,  Hants,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  gamekeeper 
named  Bouse,  who  followed  him  for  some  distance,  mistaking  him  for  a. 
burglar.  Dr.  Milner  anticipating  an  attack  from  Bouse,  whom  he  suspected 
to  be  a  highwayman,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  on  the  spot,  and  then  at 
once  went  to  a  neighboiuing  public-house  and  gave  notice  that  his  assailant 
had  been  wounded. 

19.  "  Primrose  Day  **  celebrated  with  much  display  in  London  and 
various  provincial  towns.  The  Grand  Habitation  of  the  Primrose  League 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Co  vent  Garden  Theatre,  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  was 
the  principal  speaker.  It  was  stated  that  the  number  of  members  on  the 
roll  was  910,852,  showing  an  increase  of  upwards  of  100,000  on  the  previous 
year. 

—  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  received  in  Belgium  with  almost  royal  hononrs.. 
He  was  met  at  the  frontier  by  the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels,  accompanied  by 
the  aldermen  and  an  aide-de-camp  from  the  king ;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the 
capital  a  magnificent  reception  awaited  him  on  his  way  to  the  royal  palace. 

—  The  sittings  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  assembled  at  Washington 
closed  by  a  banquet  given  to  President  Harrison  and  the  United  States 
Cabinet  by  the  members  of  the  congress. 

21.  The  German  Emperor  went  to  Bremen,  where  he  met  with  a  most 
enthusiastic  reception,  to  lay  the  foimdation-stone  of  a  national  monoment. 
to  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  I. 

—  The  steamer  Brankelcyiv  of  Liverpool  went  ashore  on  Gmewalloe 
Sands,  Mount's  Bay,  imder  somewhat  mysterious  circiunstanees.    She  had 
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loaded  at  Cardiff,  where  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  union  and  non-union 
men.  The  crew,  on  being  rescued,  were  found  to  be  all  more  or  less  intoxi- 
cated and  the  compasses  tampered  with.    The  night  was  clear  and  calm. 

22.  President  Camot  arrived  at  Ajaccio,  where  he  was  cordially  received 
by  the  Corsican  population.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
house  in  which  the  Bonaparte  family  lived  and  where  Napoleon  was  bom. 

—  Hams  Hall,  near  Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Norton, 
and  for  several  centiuies  the  home  of  the  Adderley  family,  completely  gutted 
by  fire.  The  greater  part  of  the  heirlooms  and  valuable  contents  was  saved, 
but  one  fireman  lost  his  life  by  the  falling  ruins,  and  several  were  injured. 

—  At  the  Epsom,  Spring  Meeting,  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes  won  by 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort*s  Partington,  3  yrs.,  6  st.  7  lb.  (R.  Chaloner),  an  out- 
sider.    Fifteen  started. 

23.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  second  reading  of  the  Sunday  Closing 
(Ireland)  Bill  carried  by  242  to  78  votes. 

—  Mr.  John  Morley  attended  a  meeting  at  Rochdale  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter's  return  for  that  constituency. 

—  At  Epsom,  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  won  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort's  Reve  d*Or,  6  yrs.,  7  st.  13  lb.  (M.  Cannon).    Fifteen  stcurted. 

—  The  Queen  on  leaving  Aix-les-Bains  passed  through  Geneva  and 
Lausanne  en  route  to  Darmstadt,  where  she  was  most  warmly  received  by  the 
population. 

—  The  first  wife  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  arrived  at  Vienna  to  consult 
Dr.  Fuchs,  the  oculist,  on  an  affection  of  the  eyes  from  which  she  was 
suffering. 

24.  The  extensive  oil  works  of  Sir  A.  W.  Rose  &  Co.,  Bankside,  South- 
wark,  took  fire,  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity  of  water 
pumped  upon  the  buildings,  very  little  of  them  remained  standing  after  three 
hours. 

—  In  Galicia  and  various  other  centres  of  Austrian  industry  serious 
trade  disputes  took  place.  At  Biala,  on  the  Galician  frontier,  about  1,000 
workmen,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Poles,  wrecked  the  principal  shops  of 
the  town,  and  were  only  dispersed  by  the  military  after  leaving  three  men 
•dead  and  twelve  others  fatally  wounded. 

25.  The  guards  and  porters  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
of  Ireland  struck  work  at  noon,  thereby  delaying  the  despatch  of  certain  pas- 
isenger  trains  and  totally  stopping  that  of  the  goods  trains.  No  valid  reason 
was  assij:^ed  for  the  strike  beyond  the  delay  of  the  directors  in  answering  a 
memorial. 

—  A  sculling  match  for  the  championship  of  the  world  and  200?.  rowed 
on  the  Parramatta  river  between  two  New  South  Wales  men — Peter  Kemp 
and  Neil  Matterson — resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  former,  who  led  throughout, 
and  won  by  forty  lengths  in  21  min.  13  sec. 

—  An  overflow  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  caused  terrible  suffering  in  a 
large  extent  of  country ;  5,000  miles  were  estimated  as  being  submerged  in 
Louisiana,  and  New  Orleans  itself  suffered  severely  from  the  rise  of  the 
l)ackwater. 

26.  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  reached  England.     After  a  very  enthusiastic  re» 
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ception  at  Dover  he  came  to  London,  where  the  streets  from  Vietoria  Station 
to  Kensington  were  thronged  by  dense  crowds.  In  the  evening  he  left- 
London  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 

26.  Succi,  the  Italian  fasting  man,  brought  to  a  close  his  hst  of  forty  days 
at  the  Westminster  Aqnarium.  His  temperature  was  at  its  lowest  point,  96*8, 
on  the  thirtieth  day ;  his  loss  of  weight  averaged  about  half-a-ponnd  a  day« 
Throughout  his  fast  he  was  permitted  to  drink  water  and  to  smoke. 

27.  The  elections  for  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  resulted  in  fifty-nine 
doubtful  returns,  for  which  second  ballots  were  necessary — eight  Conserva- 
tives, twelve  Bepublicans,  and  one  Boulangist  being  definitely  elected. 

28.  The  Queen  gave  orders  for  the  issue  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  facilities  it  offered  for  providing  for  the 
interment  or  otherwise  preserving  the  memory'  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

—  At  Lisbon  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake,  lasting  several  seconde,  was 
distinctly  felt  throughout  the  city,  creating  great  alarm. 

—  0*Donovan  Bossa  convicted  at  New  York  of  criminal  libel  on  Patrick 
Oassidy,  whom  he  described  as  a  British  spy. 

29.  Numerous  arrests  took  place  in  Paris  in  anticipation  of  an  expected 
Socialist  demonstration,  amongst  others  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Mores,  a 
Boyalist,  who  was  charged  with  inciting  the  soldiers  to  revolt,  and  with 
furnishing  fiinds  to  Socialist  organs. 

—  The  Moravian  to\\Ti  of  Frankstadt  was  the  scene  of  serious  rioting  by 
the  cotton  weavers  on  strike.  The  storming  of  the  court  house  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  military,  and  the  burgomaster  was  seriously  wotmded  whilst 
attempting  to  appease  the  mob. 

30.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bill  for  legalising  marriage  with  a- 
deceased  wife's  sister  read  a  second  time  by  222  to  157  votes. 

—  At  Newmarket,  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  won  in  a  canter  by 
the  favourite,  Mr.  Merry's  Surefoot,  9  st.  (Liddiard).     Nine  started. 

—  The  Queen  returned  to  Windsor  from  Darmstadt  by  way  of  Mushing 
and  Port  Victoria. 

—  "  Castle  Garden,"  for  forty  years  the  landing-place  of  emigrants  fixun 
all  parts  arriving  at  New  York,  finally  closed,  and  anew  landing-station  nndw 
Federal  management  estabhshed  on  Ellis  Island,  a  small  island  in  New 
Y^ork  Bay. 


MAY. 

1.  The  Bev.  Daniel  Lewis  Lloyd,  head  master  of  Christ  College,  Brecon,. 
nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bangor ;  and  Dr.  Westcott  consecrated  Bishq^ 
of  Durham  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

—  The  "May-day  "  celebrations,  anticipated  with  much  anxiety  by  Con- 
tinental Governments,  in  consequence  of  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  working 
men  of  all  countries  to  demonstrate  in  favour  of  shorter  hours,  passed  off  with 
complete  quiet,  except  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Buda-Pesth.  In  these  places 
there  was  some  slight  rioting,  but  the  precautions  taken  were  so  eompleta 
that  the  streets  were  promptly  cleared. 
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1.  The  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  carried  by  848  to 
268  votes. 

—  The  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition  opened  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  a  portion  of  whose  jewellery  was  stolen  during  his  absence 
from  his  hotel. 

2.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution  moved  by  Dr.  Cameron  in 
favour  of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  negatived  by  256  to  218  votes. 

—  Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Emin  Belief  Conmiittee,  attended 
a  reception  given  in  his  honour  at  St.  James's  Hall,  at  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  journey.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  a  large  com- 
pany were  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  guest  of  the  evening. 

—  At  Newmarket,  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  won  by  the  favourite, 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  Semolina,  8  st.  12  lbs.  (Watts),  but  with  great  diffi- 
culty was  kept  in  front  of  the  same  owner's  Memoir,  he   stable  companion. 

—  Prince  Albert  Victor  returned  to  England  after  a  lengthened  tour  in 
India  and  the  East. 

3.  The  guards,  porters,  and  signalmen,  to  the  number  of  1,500,  on  strike 
on  tlie  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  agreed  to  return  to 
work  on  terms  arrived  at  by  arbitration. 

4.  A  great  demonstration,  attended  by  upwards  of  200,000  persons,  took 
place  in  Hyde  Park,  when  resolutions  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  eight  hours 
labour  bill  were  passed.  The  proceedings  were  perfectly  orderly,  and  the 
support  given  to  the  movement  general  in  all  branches  of  trade. 

—  The  final  elections  for  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  resulted  in  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  Boulangist  party,  only  three  members  being  re- 
turned. 

5.  The  Boyal  Geographical  Society  gave  a  reception  to  Mr.  Stanley  at  the 
Albert  HaU,  which  was  attended  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and 
various  members  of  the  Boyal  Family,  and  upwards  of  8,000  persons. 

—  The  Boyal  Commission  on  Sweating  mode  its  report,  and  after  dis- 
cussing the  conditions  under  which  the  low  rate  of  wages  prevailed  in  certain 
trades,  recommended  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  all  sorts  of  work- 
shops, the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  censured  the  system  of 
giving  contracts  for  arm^^  clothing. 

—  The  Report  of  the  Panama  Canal  Inquiry  Conmiittee  issued,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  total  sum  requisite  for  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
900  millions  of  francs,  of  which  about  one-half  was  represented  by  the  works 
and  material  of  the  old  company.  About  ten  years  more  would  be  required 
to  complete  the  work. 

6.  The  Longue  Pointe  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Montreal,  in  which  1,300 
inmates  were  confined,  caught  fire,  and,  the  water  supply  being  insufficient* 
all  efforts  to  check  the  progiess  of  the  flames  were  ineffectual,  and  fifty-two 
patients  and  four  sisters  lost  their  lives  in  the  fire  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  officers  and  sisters  in  charge,  whilst  nearly  250  escaped  to  the  fields  and 
woods. 

—  The  German  Reichstag  opened  with  great  state  by  tlie  Emperor  in  the 
White  Saloon  of  the  Royal  Schloss  at  Berlin. 
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6.  News  received  of  the  safety  of  Dr.  Peters,  the  German  traveller  in 
Eastern  Africa,  whose  death  in  the  previous  December  had  been  annormicefl 
and  had  been  generally  credited. 

—  Mr.  Stanley,  as  the  guest  of  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  gave  a  brief 
recital  of  his  joiuTieys  to  the  party  assembled  there  to  meet  him. 

7.  The  Eoyal  Military  Exhibition  in  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
having  for  object  the  providing  of  soldiers'  institutes  in  various  places,  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

—  The  Chester  Cup  won  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Baker's  Tyrant,  6  yrs.,  7  st.  (Chand- 
ley),  by  four  lengths  and  with  great  ease.     Ten  started. 

—  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Factory  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  totally 
destroyed  by  fire,  involving  a  loss  of  over  a  million  doUars,  and  throwing  up- 
wards of  3,000  out  of  employ.  At  almost  the  same  time  the  Shenango  Poor- 
house  in  the  State  of  New  York  set  on  fire  by  incendiaries  and  almost  totally 
destroyed,  fifteen  imbecile  paupers  being  among  the  victims. 

8.  Congress  rejected  by  126  to  96  votes  the  Copyright  Bill,  which  it  was 
expected  woiild  give  some  form  of  protection  to  English  authors. 

—  In  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  L^veque,  a  former  director  of 
the  Credit  Foncier,  made  serious  charges  against  the  management  of  that 
institution,  into  which  the  Government  ordered  an  inquiry. 

-  The  Secretary  for  War  presented  a  biU  for  building  and  enlarging  the 
barracks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  involving  a  total  expenditure  of  4,100,000/. 

9.  The  polling  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  Bristol  resulted  in  the  return 
of  Sir  J.  D.  Weston  (G.  L.),  who  polled  4,775  votes,  against  Mr.  James  Inskip 
(C.)  1,900,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  (Labour)  602  votes. 

—  A  deputation  waited  upon  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  H.  Chaplin) 
to  urge  the  formation  of  a  School  of  Forestry,  England  and  Spain  being  the 
only  countries  in  Europe  where  none  existed. 

—  The  United  States  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  granting  a 
pension  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  to  Mrs.  Pamell,  for  services  rendered  by  her 
late  father.  Admiral  Stewart. 

10.  Terrific  cyclones  passed  over  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Western 
Pennsylvania,  causing  much  damage.  At  Akron  (Ohio)  eighteen  people  were 
injured,  and  several  lives  were  lost  in  Franklin  co.,  Pennsylvania ;  but  in 
most  cases  people  had  time  to  take  refuge  in  cellars  and  elsewhere  imtil  the 
storm  had  passed. 

—  The  Kempton  Park  Jubilee  Stakes,  value  d,5(X)Z.,  won  by  Sir  J,  T. 
Mackenzie's  The  Imp,  3  yrs.,  6  st.  1  lb.  (B.  Chaloner).    Seventeen  started. 

12.  General  von  Caprivi  appeared  before  the  Beichstag  for  the  first  time 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  to  defend  the  supplementary  estimates  "  for  the 
suppression  of  slavery  and  the  protection  of  German  interests  in  East  Africa." 

—  The  Queen,  accompanied  by  several  members  of  the  Boyal  Family, 
unveiled,  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  near  Virginia  Water,  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort,  presented  as  a  Jubilee  offering  by  the  women  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  statue  is  a  reproduction  by  Sir  E.  Boebm  of 
Baron  Marochetti's  work. 

—  The  eras  stokers  of  Hambiu-g  having  come  out  on  strike,  and  no  men 
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being  fotmd  to  take  their  places,  the  whole  city  was  left  in  complete  darkness 
soon  after  midnight. 

18.  At  a  general  assembly  of  Academicians  and  Associates,  Mr.  Hubert 
Herkomer,  A.B.A.  (1879),  elected  an  Academician,  receiving  80  votes, 
against  27  given  to  Mr.  Gow,  A.B.A.  (1881). 

—  A  banquet,  at  which  eleven  hundred  persons  sat  down,  given  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  welcome  Lord  Hartington  on  his  return  and  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  recovery. 

—  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  on  the  occasion  of  a  reception  given  in  his  honour 
at  the  Guildhall  by  the  Corporation,  was  presented  with  the  honorary  freedom 
of  the  City  of  London. 

—  An  accident  occurred  at  Dirschau  Station  to  the  train  arriving  from 
Dantzig  in  consequence  of  the  brakes  refusing  to  act.  The  engine-driver, 
stoker,  and  one  passenger  were  killed,  and  four  others  seriously  injured.  The 
engine  broke  through  a  thick  wall  and  did  much  damage  to  the  station. 

14.  The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  at  the  centenary  dinner  of  the  Boyal 
Literary  Fund,  at  which  Mr.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  replied  to  the  toast  of 
**  Literatiu-e.'* 

—  In  the  German  Reichstag,  Count  von  Moltke  spoke  in  support  of  the 
Government  bill  for  adding  18,000  men  to  the  peace  establishment  of  the  army 
and  seventy  new  batteries,  involving  an  immediate  expenditure  of  forty  millions 
of  marks  and  an  annual  addition  of  eighteen  millions  to  the  military  budget. 

—  The  Queen  went  from  Windsor  to  Waddesdon  Manor,  near  Aylesbury, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Bothschild,  returning  to  the  Castle  in 
the  evening. 

—  Several  thousand  miners  in  the  district  of  Bilbao  came  out  on  strike 
and  made  riotous  demonstrations  in  favour  of  an  eight  hours  working  day. 
After  several  collisions  with  the  civic  guard  the  infantry  were  called  out,  and 
after  a  few  volleys  dispersed  a  turbulent  meeting  outside  the  city.  The  pro- 
vince of  Biscay  was  proclaimed  under  martial  law. 

15.  The  sculling  race  between  Peter  Kemp  and  John  M*Lean  for  2002. 
and  the  championship  of  the  world,  rowed  over  the  Parramatta  course, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  resulted  in  the  easy  victory  of  Kemp  by  six  lengths. 

—  Bishop  Westcott  enthroned  in  Durham  Cathedral  with  great  cere- 
monial. 

—  The  German  Emperor  and  Empress  attended  the  four  hundredth  cele- 
bration of  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  Crown  Prince  on  the  list  of  academic  citizens. 

16.  The  directors  of  the  Hamburg  Gasworks,  by  the  aid  of  men  obtained 
from  the  North  Sea  Canal  works,  were  able  to  resume  a  regular  supply  of 
gas  to  the  city,  and  the  disturbances  which  had  nightly  recurred  were  in 
great  measure  <]uieted. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  left  London  for  Norwich,  where  a  grand  reception  was 
given  him  by  the  local  Liberals.  On  the  stoppage  of  the  train  at  Ipswich  he 
made  a  short  speech  in  the  railway  station. 

—  A  ferry-boat,  whilst  crossing  the  Oder  near  Slanikau,  was  upset,  and 
thirty: six  children  returning  home  after  confirmation  were  drowned. 
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16.  General  Boulanger,  in  view  of  recent  events  and  of  the  Btronglj 
expressed  feelings  of  some  of  his  leading  firiends,  publicly  announced  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ^'Boulangist  Committee." 

—  The  British  India  Company's  steamship  Dacca^  with  passengers  and 
crew  numbering  419  persons,  struck  on  the  Dsedalus  reef  about  400  miles 
from  Suez.  The  weather  was  fine  and  clear,  and,  although  the  ship  foundered 
four  hours  after  striking,  no  Uves  were  lost. 

17.  At  Havannah  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  exploded  in  a  hardware  storoir 
completely  wrecking  the  building,  killing  thirty-four  persons  outright,  and 
injm-ing  upwards  of  100  others. 

—  The  French  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  opened  mth  little  cere- 
mony by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

—  A  statue  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  by  Mr.  Havard  Thomas, 
erected  by  public  subscription,  unveiled  at  Bradford  by  the  Marquess  of 
Ripon,  K.G.,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  people. 

19.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  un- 
veiled the  Gordon  Memorial,  after  a  design  by  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  A.BA.9 
erected  at  Chatham  by  subscriptions  from  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers  and  ArtiUery. 

—  The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  sustained  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  confiscating,  under  the  Anti-Polygamy  Act,  property 
to  the  value  of  ^750,000  belonging  to  the  Mormon  Church. 

20.  The  International  Miners*  Congress  met  at  Jolimont,  Belgium,  and 
was  largely  attended  by  representatives  from  other  countries.  Mr.  T.  Buri» 
M.P.,  was  elected  president. 

21.  The  Queen's  seventy-first  buthday  celebrated  by  the  trooping  of  the 
colours  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  usual  festivities  and  displays. 

—  At  Holyrood  Palace,  the  keys  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  were  formally 
presented  in  the  Throne  Room  to  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale,  Lord  Hi^ 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

—  The  Newmarket  Stakes  of  6,500Z.  for  three-year-olds  won  by  the  Dnke 
of  Portland's  filly  Memoir  (J.  W^atts),  8  st.  10  lbs.,  defeating  the  favourite^ 
Baron  Rothschild's  Blue  Green,  and  ten  others. 

—  A  King's  freehold  share  in  the  New  River  Company  sold  at  the  Aaction 
Mart  for  95,100Z.,  being  28,000^.  less  than  was  obtained  for  an  Adventurer's 
share  in  the  preceding  year. 

22.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Festmg,  vicar  of  Christ  Church,  Albany  Street,  Lond(m« 
appointed  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  in  succession  to  Dr.  Claughton,  resigned. 

—  The  Washington  House  of  Representatives  passed,  by  162  to  142,  the 
Tanff  Bill  maintaining  the  protective  system  and  raising  rates  on  eertaia 
articles. 

—  The  sex-centenary  of  the  Montpellier  University  celebrated  with  gre^l 
iclaf.  The  delegates  from  the  principal  imiversities  of  Europe  and  America 
were  received  by  M.  Chancel,  the  rector,  and  the  professors. 

—  Lord  Salisbury  attended  a  banquet  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  and 
in  his  speech  vindicated  the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  in  its  dealings 
with  Central  and  Eastern  Africa. 
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28.  A  strike,  followed  by  a  serious  riot,  in  which  three  women  were  shot 
by  the  troops  and  nineteen  wounded,  took  place  among  the  workers  in  the 
rioe-fields  round  Conselice  in  the  Komagna.  The  pay  of  the  women,  which 
had  been  fifty  centesimi  for  a  day  of  ten  hours,  had  been  raised  to  sixty-fiv» 
oentesimi,  but  the  workers  demanded  one  lira.  The  proprietors,  on  the 
interposition  of  the  local  authorities,  granted  these  terms. 

24.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  dog-muzzling  order  relaxed 
in  the  home  counties  outside  the  Metropolitan  district  with  respect  to  doga 
wearing  a  collar  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner. 

—  The  Queen  conferred  upon  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales  a  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  and 
Earl  of  Athlone. 

25.  A  large  meeting  of  Irish  Nationalists  held  at  New  Tipperary  and 
addressed  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon,  but  ultimately  dispersed  by  the 
police  without  bloodshed. 

—  The  first  performance  of  the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  upwards  of  5,000  persons. 

—  The  German  Emperor,  whilst  driving  a  double  dog- cart  in  the  streets 
of  Potsdam,  met  with  a  severe  accident.  His  horses,  whilst  turning  a  comer, 
swerved,  and  brought  the  carriage  in  contact  with  a  post  and  caused  it  to 
upset.    The  Emperor's  foot  and  ankle  were  sprained  and  cut. 

26.  The  Co-operative  Congress  opened  at  Glasgow  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Kosebery,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  inaugural  address,  urged 
the  further  application  of  the  co-operative  system  to  the  farming  of  land. 

—  The  Duke  of  Montrose,  K.T.,  appointed  Lord  Clerk  Register  for 
Scotland  in  succession  to  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  deceased. 

—  After  several  days  of  abnormally  hot  weather  throughout  Europe 
generally,  and  also  in  the  United  States,  thunderstorms,  accompanied  by 
torrents  of  rain,  broke  over  the  south  of  England,  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  traversed  the  American  continent  from  Virginia  to  Texas. 

27.  Mr.  Gladstone  received  in  the  courtyard  of  Hawarden  Castle  a  depu- 
tation of  Liberals  from  Bristol,  to  whom  he  made  a  long  speech  on  political 
subjects. 

—  At  Nicolaieff  an  explosion  in  a  torpedo  manufactory  destroyed  the 
entire  building,  and  killed  one  officer  and  four  sailors  employed. 

—  A  serious  outbreak  of  the  more  dangerous  inmates  of  the  Bic^tre 
Hospital  in  Paris  for  some  hours  paral^'sed  the  action  of  the  authorities.  The 
hmatics,  about  twenty  in  number,  got  possession  of  one  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and,  armed  with  razors  and  knives,  held  the  warders  at  bay  until  the 
fire-hose,  accompanied  by  several  discharges  of  blank  cartridge,  cowed 
them  into  submission. 

28.  The  Paris  tribunal  condemned  M.  S^cretan,  the  managing  director  of 
the  Soci^t^  des  Metaux,  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  10,000  francs  fine  ; 
M.  Laveissiere,  administrator  of  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  3,000  francs ;  and  M.  Hentsch,  chairman  of  the 
latter  body,  to  3,000  firancs  fine,  for  fiaud  in  issuing  fictitious  dividends,  and 
for  the  offence  of  "forestalling,"  or  creating  a  monopoly  in  copper,  "an 
article  of  necessary  use." 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  flower-show  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
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28.  M.  Mei88onier*s  famous  picture,  "  1814,'*  painted  in  1864,  representmg 
Napoleon,  attended  by  his  staff,  retreating  from  the  snow-covered  battle- 
ground of  Champagne,  sold  for  850,000  francs.  It  previously  belonged  to  M. 
Delahante,  and  was  sold  by  him  for  500,000  francs  to  a  dealer,  who  resold  it 
on  the  following  day  for  the  price  named. 

29.  Fifteen  Russians,  amongst  whom  were  four  lady  students,  arrested 
for  manufactunng  and  being  possessed  of  dynamite  bombs.  They  all  belonged 
to  a  section  of  the  Nihilists  known  as  the  Terrorists. 

—  A  statue  to  General  Lee  unveiled  at  Richmond,  Va.,  by  General  J.  E. 
■Johnston,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage,  including  8,000  Confederate 
troops  who  had  served  under  the  General. 

30.  After  a  trial  lasting  a  fortnight,  the  court  martial  sitting  at  Sofia 
found  Major  Panitza  and  eight  of  his  associates  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
Prince  Ferdinand  and  the  State,  and  sentenced  Major  Panitza  to  be  shot, 
«jid  the  others  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

—  The  match  for  the  tennis  championship  of  the  world  and  1,0001. 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  Thomas  Pettit,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  who  defeated 
Charles  Sanders,  of  Prince's  Club,  London,  by  seven  sets  to  five,  thus  main- 
taining his  right  to  the  title  of  champion.  The  match,  which  lasted  three 
days,  was  played  at  Sir  E.  Guinnesses  court,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 

—  The  Manchester  Cup,  value  2,202^.,  won  by  Lord  R.  Chnrohill*s 
Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  4  ^Ts.,  8  st.  8  lbs.  (T.  Cannon),  who  defeated  the  favourite, 
Baron  Hirsch's  Vasistas,  and  sixteen  others. 

—  A  new  railway  opened  in  connection  with  the  London  and  South- 
western  Railway,  placing  London  and  Plymouth  in  direct  narrow-gauge 
-iiommimication,  and  reducing  the  journey  to  5  hrs.  20  min. 

31.  A  violent  hurricane,  lasting  a  quarter  of  an  hoiur,  swept  over  the 
town  of  Sofia,  causing  enormous  loss  of  property  and  killing  two  and  in- 
j  luring  several  persons.  The  damage  done  to  the  palace  alone  was  estimated 
at  15,000  fl. 

—  The  last  stone  of  the  spire  of  Ulm  Cathedral,  placed  in  position  amid 
general  rejoicing.  The  cathedral  spire,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  is 
530  feet  in  height. 


JUNE. 

1.  At  Chantilly,  the  Prix  du  Jockey  Club  (French  Derby)  won  by  the 
Barons  G.  and  A.  de  Rothschild^s  Heaume  (F.  Barrett),  bred  in  Normandy, 
but  a  descendant  of  the  English  racer  Hermit.     Eleven  started. 

2.  The  eleventh  American  census  taken  throughout  the  United  States. 

—  Loveland,  a  village  in  Iowa,  almost  destroyed  by  a  deluge  of  rain  or 
*  cloud-burst,'  a  flood  sweeping  along  the  principal  street  and  washing  away 
<^very  house.  Several  lives  were  lost  and  many  persons  injured.  Several 
other  villages  and  townships  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  seriously  damaged 

by  rainRtorms. 

-  -  Three  bands  of  Amauts,  numbering  from  300  to  400  men  each,  Grossed 
the  Servian  frontier  in  the  district  of  Toplitza,  and  attacked  the  villages 
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inhabited  by  Montenegrin  immigrants.    After  seven  hours*  serious  fightings 
in  which  nearly  100  men  were  killed,  the  Amauts  were  ultimately  driven  off- 

8.  The  Due  d'Orl^ans,  after  four  months'  imprisonment  at  Clairvauz  for 
coming  to  Paris,  released  by  order  of  the  President  and  conducted  to  the 
Swiss  frontier  during  the  night. 

—  The  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Elcho,  agreed,  by  160 
to  183,  to  adjourn  over  the  Derby  Day. 

4.  The  Derby  Stakes  at  Epsom  won  by  Sir  James  Miller's  Sainfoin 
(Watts),  defeating  the  favourite,  Mr.  Merry's  Siurefoot,  who  ran  fourth,  and 
six  other  starters.  Throughout  the  day  rain  fell  heavily  with  little  inter- 
mission. 

—  A  new  mountain  railway  opened  between  Capolago,  on  Lake  Lugano^ 
to  the  summit  of  Monte  Generoso,  5,560  feet  above  sea-level,  making  a 
course  of  about  six  miles. 

—  A  panic  caused  at  the  The&tre  Fran9ais  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
the  extinction  of  the  electric  light  and  the  fall  of  several  sparks  amongst  the 
audience. 

—  A  dynamite  cartridge,  making  a  terrific  noise  but  doing  no  damage^ 
exploded  near  the  gate  of  the  monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse.  A  letter 
was  found  threatening  to  destroy  the  building  unless  the  monks  paid  a 
ransom  of  1,000,000  francs. 

5.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  second  reading  of  the  Channel  Tunnel 
Bill,  moved  by  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  nega- 
tived by  234  to  153  votes. 

—  A  serious  fire,  which  began  early  in  the  morning  and  continued  to 
bum  throughout  the  day,  totally  destroyed  the  buildings  of  Messrs.  Cohen, 
rag  merchants,  of  Bankside,  Southwark,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  neigh- 
bouring premises. 

—  The  ironworks  of  Ulfaleisk  and  Newjansk  in  the  Ural  mining  district, 
burnt  down,  together  with  1,000  dwelling-houses,  four  school-houses,  three 
churches,  three  hospitals,  and  other  buildings.  Forty  persons  said  to  have 
been  burnt  to  death,  and  18,000  rendered  homeless. 

6.  At  Epsom,  the  Oaks  Stakes  won  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Memoir 
(J.  Watts),  defeating  the  favoiu-ite,  Chevalier  Ginistrelli's  Signorina,  and  five 
other  starters. 

—  The  Due  d'Orleans  arrived  at  Dover,  where  he  was  met  by  his  father, 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  at  once  left  for  East  Sheen. 

—  A  succession  of  terrific  thimderstorms  occurred  at  various  places  in  the 
west  of  the  United  States,  flooding  the  streams  and  causing  great  damage 
to  neighboiu-ing  towns  and  railways. 

7.  In  the  Cambridge  mathematical  tripos  Miss  Philippa  G.  Fawcett,  of 
Newnham  College,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  placed 
before  Mr.  G.  T.  Bennett  (St.  John's  College),  the  senior  wrangler  of  the  year. 
It  was  subsequently  stated  that  her  marks  were  about  300  r.'oove  those 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bennett. 

—  A  great  demonstration  against  the  compensation  clauses  of  the  Govern- 
ment Licensing  Bill  held  in  Hyde  Park.    It  was  very  largely  attended  by 
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the  representatives  of  the  varions  temperance  associations,  and  resolutionB 
condemning  the  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  were  carried  firom  several  platforms. 

8.  The  Anchor  Line  steamship  City  of  Borne,  on  her  voyage  honoieward 
from  New  York,  during  a  thick  sea  fog  struck  upon  one  of  the  outlying  reefs 
of  the  Fastnet  Bock,  but,  through  good  seamanship,  she  was  got  off  without 
very  serious  damage,  and  was  able  to  reach  Liverpool  in  safety. 

9.  At  New  York  several  stewards  and  others  connected  with  the  various 
steamship  companies  arrested  on  charge  of  smuggling.  Great  frauds  on  the 
Custom  House  had  been  committed  for  some  time  past,  and  at  last  the 
authorities  intervened. 

—  The  Prince  of  Naples,  Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  arrived  in  Berlin  from 
St.  Petersburg,  on  a  week's  visit  to  the  German  Emperor. 

—  The  hybrid  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  London  Streets 
(Strand  Improvements)  BiU,  whilst  reserving  any  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  principle  of  "betterment,**  decided  that  the  proposals  of  the  London 
County  Council  would  nojb  be  a  proper  application  of  the  principle, 

—  The  Edinburgh  Free  Library,  principally  due  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carne- 
gie's gift  of  50,000Z.,  opened,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  by  the  Earl 
of  Rosebery. 

10.  The  Great  Western  Company*s  mail  steamer  Antelope^  from  Wey- 
mouth to  Guernsey,  struck  on  a  rock  off  Herm  during  a  fog,  and  sustained 
considerable  damage.  Many  of  the  passengers  found  refuge  on  the  rocks 
until  taken  off  by  tugs  sent  to  their  help. 

11.  The  extensive  stores  and  workshops  of  Messrs.  Peto  Brothers,  builders, 
at  Pimlico,  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of 
timber  stacked  in  the  adjacent  yards. 

—  Senhor  Silva  Porto,  Captain-Major  of  Bih^,  a  Portuguese  settlement 
in  South-Eastern  Africa,  committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  not  having 
been  consulted  with  regard  to  Senhor  Conceiro*s  expedition.  He  wrapped 
himself  up  in  the  Portuguese  flag,  and  set  fire  to  his  house,  in  which  were 
stored  fourteen  barrels  of  gimpowder. 

—  Dr.  Jebb,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  delivered  the  Rede  Lecture  in 
the  Senate  House,  Cambridge,  on  the  subject  of  "  Erasmus.** 

12.  A  meeting  of  the  Conservative  party  held  at  the  Carlton  Club,  at 
which  Lord  Salisbury  raised  a  discussion  on  the  state  of  public  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

—  Mr.  Monro,  C.B.,  resigned  the  post  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  adopt  certain  proposed 
alterations  in  administration  and  in  the  system  of  pensions. 

13.  A  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  caused  the  water  at 
Hull  Creek,  near  Maysville,  Kentucky,  to  overflow  its  banks,  sweeping  away 
several  dwelling-houses,  as  well  as  a  culvert  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway,  precipitating  a  goods  train  into  the  water.  More  them  a  dosen 
lives  were  lost. 

—  At  Sandown  Park,  the  Electric  Stakes,  a  plate  of  2,000  sovs.  for  three- 
year-olds,  won  by  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  Lactantius  (F.  Barrett),  defeating 
the  favourite.  Chevalier  Ginistrelli*s  Signorina.    Five  started. 

14.  An  outbreak  of  cholera  occvured  at  Puebla  de  Rugat,  a 
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Valencia,  causing  a  general  panic  in  the  neighbourhood,  ninety-one  deaths 
having  been  reported. 

14.  In  the  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  Miss  Alford,  of  Girton  College,  a 
niece  of  Dean  Alford,  placed  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  in  classics. 
Ladies  also  obtained  first-class  honours  in  both  the  natural  science  and  the 
historical  tripos. 

16.  The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  won  by  an  outsider — Baron  de  Schickler's 
Pitz-Royal  (Lane).  Twelve  started,  and  the  favourite — Baron  de  Rothschild's 
Le  Nord  (Barrett)— made  no  show  in  the  race. 

16.  The  Caledonian  railway  station  at  Edinburgh  partially  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  refreshment-rooms,  booking-offices,  &c.,  chiefly  suffering. 

—  At  the  Farm  Hill  Mine,  Dunbar,  Western  Pennsylvania,  an  explosion, 
eaused  a  great  fall  of  rock,  by  which  fifty  men  were  entombed,  of  whom 
only  ten  were  rescued  alive. 

—  The  forest- clad  mountain  slopes  round  Santa  F^  (Mexico)  caught  fire, 
and  the  flames  swept  over  forty  miles  of  territory,  destroying  all  the  timber. 

17.  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  to  Sir  E.  Malet,  respecting  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement  and  the  proposed  cession  of  Heligoland,  published,  causing 
great  enthusiasm  in  Germany. 

—  The  Rev.  John  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Carmarthen,  appointed  Bishop* 
Suffragan  of  Swansea,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's. 

—  A  serious  conflict  took  place  near  Port-au-Port,  on  the  "French'* 
shore  of  Newfoundland,  between  about  200  Newfoundlanders  and  Frenchmen, 
in  which  several  men  on  both  sides  were  seriously  injured. 

—  The  Czar  and  Czarina  suddenly  quitted  the  Gatschina  Palace,  where 
they  had  taken  up  their  residence  for  the  summer,  and  returned  unexpectedly 
to  tiie  Winter  Palace.  It  was  subsequently  reported  that  the  Gatschina  had 
been  mined  bv  Nihilists. 

18.  The  town  of  Ferloe  Mishji  in  Upper"  Hungary,  containing  over  orm 
thousand  inhabitants,  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  due  to  a  spark  firom  a 
passing  train. 

—  In  consequence  of  continuous  agitation  among  the  Metropolitan  police, 
the  Commissioner  forbade  public  meetings  of  constables,  and  warned  them 
to  hold  no  conference  with  delegates  of  the  disaffected  party. 

19.  Mr.  R.  D.  Sassoon's  house  in  Belgrave  Square  set  on  fire  by  a  defect 
in  the  electric -light  wires  in  the  upper  storey.  The  fire  was  not  got  under 
control  until  very  serious  damage  had  been  done  to  the  house  and  its  contents. 

—  The  Government  narrowly  escaped  defeat  (228  to  224)  on  the  first 
clause  of  the  Local  Taxation  Bill,  a  snatch  division  being  taken  before  the 
Government  supporters  had  reached  the  House  from  Ascot. 

20.  At  Erzeroum,  in  consequence  of  a  search  for  arms  in  an  Armenian 
church,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  the  Armenians  commenced  rioting, 
firing  on  the  Turkish  troops  and  killing  three  or  four  of  them  as  well  as  the 
sexton  of  the  church.  A  fierce  conflict  with  the  Turkish  authorities  foUowed, 
when  twenty  Annenians  were  killed  and  upwards  of  200  wounded. 
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20.  At  Ascot  the  principal  events  were  decided  as  foUows : 

Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes. — Mr.  J.  U.  Houldsworth's  Alloway  (Wame),  8  yrs., 

8  st.  3  lbs.    Five  started. 
Coventry  Stakes.— Mr.  J.  B.  Leigh's  The  Deemster  (Robinson) »  2  yrs.,  9  St.- 

Nineteen  started. 
Gold  Vase. — Mr.  A.  M.  Singer's  Tyrant  (Calder),  5  yrs.,  9  st.  4  lbs.    Five- 
started. 
Koyal  Hunt  Cup. — Lord  Hartington's  Morion  (G.  Barrett),  3  yrs.,  7  st.  9  lbs. 

Twenty-four  started. 
Coronation  Stakes. — Lord  Calthorpp's  Heresy  (Robinson),  3  yrs.,  8  st.  10  lbs.. 

Seven  started. 
Gold  Cup.-  Prince  Soltykoif 's  Gold  (F.  Webb),  4  yrs.,  9  st.    Five  sUrted. 
New  Stakes.— Mr.  J.  H.  Houldsworth's  Orvieto  (Watts),  2  yrs.,  8  st.  10  lbs. 

Nine  started. 
Rous  Memorial  Stakes. — Duke  of  Portland's  St.  Serf  (T.  Loates),  3  yrs.,  8  st> 

2  lbs.     Six  started. 
Wokingham  Stakes. — Mr.  H.  Fenwick's   Day  Dawn  (Bradford),  3  yrs.,  6  st. 

Twenty-two  started. 
Alexandra  Plate. — Mr.  J.  N.  Astley's  Netheravon  (G.  Barrett).    Five  started. 
Hardwicke  Stakes. — General  Byrne's  Amphion  (T.  Cannon),  8  st.  12  lbs., 

defeats  both  Sir  J.  Miller's   Sainfoin  and  Mr.  Merry's  Surefoot.     Five 

started. 

21.  Sir  Edward  R.  0.  Bradford,  K.C.S.I.,  appointed  Chief  CommiBsioner 
of  Police  in  the  room  of  Mr.  James  Monro,  resigned. 

—  A  destnictive  tornado,  about  eighty  yards  wide,  passed  over  the 
sonthern  portion  of  Lee  county,  Illinois,  destroying  everything  in  its  path» 
A  school-house  near  Pawpaw  was  lifted  bodily  into  the  air  and  then  dashed 
to  pieces,  seventeen  of  the  pupils  being  killed.  Several  liundred  persons  were 
kiUed  or  severely  injured  by  the  stomi  during  its  progress. 

—  Half  the  town  of  Port  de  France,  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  5,000  persons  left  homeless. 

22.  The  Gutenberg  celebration  at  Mainz,  to  commemorate  the  450th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  inaugurated  by  a  proces* 
sion  of  the  civil,  military,  and  religious  bodies  to  the  townhall. 

—  The  new  constitution  of  the  Brazilian  Republic  promulgated,  recognis- 
ing the  federal  system,  and  based  on  the  lines  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

—  General  Menendez,  President  of  San  Salvador,  died  suddenly  after  a 
banquet  he  had  attended,  and  in  the  panic  which  ensued  General  Marcia 
and  others  were  killed. 

23.  The  sculling  match  between  William  O'Connor,  the  American 
champion,  and  James  Stansbury,  of  New  South  Wales,  rowed  on  the  Parra- 
matta,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Stansbury  by  five  lengths. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  compensation  clauses  of  the  Licensing' 
Bill  withdrawn,  in  view  of  the  decided  hostility  of  the  Opposition. 

—  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  intro- 
duced by  his  father,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  took  the  oaths,  subscribed 
the  roll,  and  took  his  seat. 

24.  The  consecration  of  the   Bishops  of  Bangor,  St.  Albans,   Bydner 
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(N.  S.W.))  and  Swansea  (suffiragan)  took  place  in  St.  Panics  Cathedral,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Carlisle 
officiating. 

24.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  a  constitutional  point 
raised  by  Mr.  T.  Healy,  the  debate  on  the  Licensing  Bill  postponed. 

25.  At  last  sitting  of  the  Brussels  Anti- Slavery  Conference  the  Dutch 
representative  declared  that  his  Government  would  not  consent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  (import  duties  in  the  Congo  basin,  and  would  refuse  to  sign  the 
General  Act  with  such  a  provision. 

—  At  the  Oxford  *  Encaenia '  the  degree  of  Honorary  D.C.L.  conferred 
upon  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  Mr.  W.  W.  Goodwin  (Harvard  University),  Pro- 
fessor H.  Sidgwick,  Mr.  Maimde  Thompson  (Principal  Librarian,  British 
Museum),  Professor  Sir  William  Turner  (Edinburgh),  and  Mr.  Orchard- 
son,  K.A. 

—  The  Northmnberland  Plate  won  by  Mr.  J.  Lowther's  Houndsditch 
(Morgan),  4  yrs.,  7  st.  11  lb.    Twelve  started. 

—  Mr.  F.  W.  Shorland,  starting  from  Piccadilly  at  7  a.m.  on  a  geared 
'*  Facile  "  bicycle,  reached  Brighton  at  10.40  a.m.,  and,  after  a  rest  of  ten 
minutes,  arrived  back  in  London  at  2.19  p.m. 

—  The  Dutch  mail  steamer  Prinz  Frederiky  outward  bound  to  Java, 
came  into  collision  with  the  British  steamer  Ma/rpeaaa,  and  sank  in  six 
minutes.  Of  170  persons  on  board,  including  troops  and  crew,  only  six 
were  lost ;  but  twelve  millions  of  guilders,  packed  in  casks,  as  well  as  a 
valuable  cargo,  were  totally  lost. 

26.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  monster  petition,  said  to  bear  600,000 
signatures,  presented  in  favour  of  the  Licensing  Clauses  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Bill,  of  which,  however,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  subsequently  announced  the  with- 
drawal. 

—  After  a  violent  discussion,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Bome  resigned  in 
a  body  (with  the  exception  of  Signor  Menotti  Garibaldi)  as  a  protest  against 
Government  interference  with  mimicipal  finance. 

—  Dulwich  Park,  consisting  of  seventy-two  acres,  presented  by  the 
Governor  of  Dulwich  College,  formally  opened  to  the  public  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery  as  Chairman  of  the  London  Coimty  Council. 

—  The  Bank  rate  of  discoimt  raised  from  3  to  4  per  cent. ;  the  reserve 
being  13,167,327?.,  or  36|  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  and  the  stock  of  bullion 
21,573,307?. 

27.  The  fishing  Heets  on  the  north  coasts  of  Scotland  suffered  from  a 
severe  gaJe ;  nine  boats  were  wrecked  on  the  Orkney  coast,  and  sixty  lives 
were  lost  in  these  and  other  boats  driven  ashore  in  various  places. 

28.  Major  Panitza,  condemned  for  treasonable  conspiracy,  shot  at  Sofia, 
Prince  Ferdinand  having  signed  his  death-warrant  on  board  the  steamer  on 
his  way  to  Vienna. 

—  Mr.  Pamell  entertained  at  dinner  by  his  Parliamentary  colleagues  in 
honour  of  his  forty-fourth  birthday.  Mr.  J.  M*Carthy  presided.  In  the 
speeches  made,  the  altered  position  of  Irish  politics  was  cordially  recognised. 

—  A  Conservative  and  Unionist  filte,  largely  attended,  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  presided,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Go8chen« 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  spoke. 
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29.  The  Boman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Philadelphia,  which  had  been 
forty-four  years  in  building,  consecrated  with  elaborate  ceremony  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons. 

30.  William  O'Connor,  the  American  champion  sculler,  having  claimed 
a  foul  in  his  first  match  with  James  Stansbury,  the  race  was  again  rowed 
over  the  Parramatta  course. 

—  The  "  Caucasus  Express,'*  on  the  Central  Asian  Railway,  stopped  at 
Tichorckaja  by  an  armed  band,  who,  after  a  struggle  with  the  conductors  and 
passengers,  carried  off  the  entire  luggage  in  the  tram  cars. 

—  The  wife  and  four  children  of  Mr.  James  O'Connor,  the  sub-editor  of 
United  Ireland,  poisoned  by  eating  mussels  gathered  from  a  stagnant  pool 
near  their  house  at  Seapoint  near  Dublin. 


JULY. 

1.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  attended  by  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  arrived  at  Christiania  on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

—  The  Anglo- German  agreement  with  reference  to  Africa  and  Heligoland 
formally  signed  at  Berlin. 

—  The  United  States  Senate  formally  passed  the  bill  admitting  Idaho  as 
the  forty-fourth  State  of  the  Union. 

—  The  town  of  Leeds  left  in  almost  total  darkness  throughout  the  night 
in  consequence  of  the  lock-out  of  the  workmen  at  the  gas-works.  Serious 
rioting  followed  the  attempt  to  introduce  strangers  into  the  works,  and  lasted 
imtil  a  squadron  of  dragoons  arrived  to  assist  the  police  in  preserving 
order. 

—  The  Servian  Consul  at  Pristina  assassinated  in  open  day  in  the  public 
market-place  by  an  Albanian  and  a  gipsy,  who  made  their  escape,  but  were 
arrested  some  days  later. 

2.  The  election  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Caine,  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Duncan  (G.L.)  by  1,994  votes; 
Mr.  Wainewright  (C.)  polling  1,882,  and  Mr.  Caine  (Ind.  L.)  1,280  votes. 

—  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  cricket-match  resulted  in  the  victory  of 
the  latter  university  by  seven  wickets.  In  consequence  of  the  persistent  rain 
no  play  took  place  on  the  first  day,  and  less  than  three  hours  on  the  second. 
The  following  was  the  score : 


First  Innings. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Llewelyn,  b  Woods 
Mr.  E.  Smith,  b  Streatfeild    . 
Mr.  M.  B.  Jardine,  b  Streatfeild 
Mr.  G.  L.  Wilson,  b  Streatfeild 
Mr.  L.  C.  H.  Palairet,  b  Woods 
Hon.  F.  J.  N.  Thesiger,  b  Streatfeild 
Mr.  H.  S.  Schwann,  b  Woods . 
Mr.  H.  Bassett,  b  Streatfeild  . 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bradby,  not  out 
Mr.  M.  J.  Dauglish,  c  Jephson,  b  Woods 
Mr.  G.  F.  H.  Berkeley,  run  out 
B  2, 1-b  1  . 


OXFORD. 

Second  Innings. 

2 

b  Streatfeild     . 

.      3 

22 

b  Woods  . 

8 

3 

c  McGregor,  b  Ford  , 

.    84 

0 

1-b-w,  b  Ford    . 

.    20 

0 

b  Hale 

.    17 

I    !     ! 

0 

b  Hale 

4 

0 

b  StreatfeUd     . 

.      2 

0 

0  Ford,  b  Woods 

.      4 

2 

b  Woods   . 

•        •    21 

oods 

9 

b  Woods  . 

.      4 

1 

not  out     . 

.      0 

3 

B  6, 1-b  ] 

L        .      7 

Total 


42 


Total 
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Mr.  B. 
Mr.F. 
Mr.F. 
Mr.  G. 
Mr.  C. 
Mr.  E. 
Mr.D. 
Mr.R. 
Mr.  S. 
Mr.  A. 
Mr.  H. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

First  Innings. 

Second  Innings. 

N.  Donglas,  h-w,  b  Berkeley 

.      8 

b  Berkeley 

.    17 

G.  J.  Ford,  b  Smith     . 

.      8 

not  out     •  #     . 

.    32 

S.  Jackson,  b  Berkeley 

.     23 

b  Smith    .        .        .        . 

1 

M*Gregor,  b  Smith     . 

.      4 

b  Berkeley 

1 

P.  Foley,  0  Wilson,  b  Bassett 

.     26 

not  out     .        .        .        . 

1 

G.  Streatfeild,  c  Jardine,  b  Berkeley 

7 

L.  A.  Jephson,  c  Jardine,  b  Thesiger  . 

13 

G.  Gosling,  b  Bassett .... 

1 

M.  J.  Woods,  c  Bradby,  b  Thesiger     , 

3 

J.  Hill,  not  out 

0 

Hale,  b  Thesiger        .... 

0 

. 

B2,  l.b2 

4 

B  1,  lb  1 

2 

Total 


97 


Total 


54 


4.  The  remains  of  the  Polish  patriot  and  poet,  Adam  Mickiewieez,  brought 
from  Montmorency,  where  they  had  been  interred  in  1855,  to  Cracow  with 
great  solenmity,  and  interred  in  the  Polish  Cathedral,  the  Austrian  authorities 
repressing  all  demonstrations  on  the  passage  of  the  body  through  their  terri- 
tory, whilst  the  Russians  suspended  for  a  day  the  frontier  passport  regulations 
in  order  to  allow  Russians  to  attend  the  ceremony. 

—  The  Princess  of  Wales  received,  at  Marlborough  House,  representatives 
of  the  first  nurses  who  had  joined  the  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses. 
Above  seven  hundred  attended,  and,  having  received  their  certificates,  were 
addressed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

—  The  Queen  came  to  London  from  Windsor  to  visit  the  Military 
Exhibition  held  in  the  grounds  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 

5.  Of  the  several  Russians  arrested  in  Paris  for  having  been  engaged  in 
manufacturing  explosives,  the  eight  remaining  in  custody  were  tried,  the  two 
women  being  released,  and  the  six  men  condemned  to  three  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  200  francs. 

—  A  large  number  of  the  Bow  Street  police  refused  to  go  on  duty  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transfer  to  another  station  of  the  delegate  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  representing  the  men's  grievances. 

—  Monsignor  Woodlock,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Armagh,  resigned  his 
seat  as  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University,  in  consequence  of  the  hopes  raised  in  1880  having,  after 
ten  years,  proved  illusory. 

7.  The  discontent  which  for  many  weeks  had  been  growing  among  the 
Metropolitan  police  culminated  in  a  serious  scene  of  disorder  at  the  Bow 
Street  station,  and  in  a  less  degree  at  other  dep6ts.  Several  men  refused  to 
go  on  night  duty  until  attention  to  their  grievances  was  promised.  At  a  later 
hour  the  Life  Guards  were  sent  to  clear  the  street  of  the  crowds  which  had 
collected.  The  threatened  simultaneous  strike,  however,  of  the  force  scat- 
tered over  London  did  not  take  place. 

—  Vauxhall  Park,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Lawn,  the  home  of  the  late 
Professor  Henry  Fawcett,  and  its  adjacent  gardens,  having  been  acquired  as 
a  recreation  ground,  formally  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

—  The  Second  Battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  stationed  at  the  Wel- 
lington Barracks,  refused  to  parade  at  a  "  kit  inspection  "  ordered  by  their 

C2 
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colonel.    After  some  difficulty  the  men  appeared,  but  not  in  heavy  inarching 
order  as  directed. 

7.  The  National  Bank  of  Uruguay  suspended  cash  payments.  A  great 
panic  and  conmiercial  crisis  at  once  ensued  at  Monte  Video  and  throughout 
the  country. 

B.  The  United  States  Congress  passed  a  bill  admitting  Wyoming  as  a 
State  of  the  Union. 

—  The  first  stone  of  the  new  building  for  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at 
South  Kensington  laid  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  site  having  been  granted 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  whilst  the  cost  of  erection 
(45,000Z.)  was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Samson  Fox  a  citizen  of  Leeds. 

9.  A  serious  conflict  took  place  at  the  Central  Parcel  Post  Office,  Clerken- 
well,  between  the  regular  sorters  and  a  nmuber  of  supemimieraries  engaged 
to  take  the  place  of  suspended  sorters.  The  supernumeraries  were  driven 
out  of  the  building,  but  subsequently  100  regular  sorters  were  dismissed  at 
St.  Martin 's-le -Grand  and  at  various  district  offices.  The  utmost  confusion 
prevailed  owing  to  the  discontented  attitude  of  the  men,  and  eventually 
upwards  of  250  men  of  different  grades  were  dismissed. 

—  At  Leicester,  the  Prince  of  Whales*  Stakes  (1  mile  60  yards),  value 
8,500Z.,  won  by  the  fSavourite,  Mr.  A.  W.  Merry's  Surefoot,'_9  st.  (Liddiard). 
Eight  started. 

—  After  a  spell  of  serious  heat,  dm'ing  which  300  horses  died  in  Chicago 
of  simstroke,  the  temperature  over  the  United  States  fell  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  degrees,  and  heavy  snow  fell  on  Mount  Warlington. 

10.  The  entries  at  Henley  were  miusually  numerous,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  the  races,  lasting  three  days,  were  well  attended.  The  final  heats 
were  decided  as  follows  : 

Grand  Challenge  Cup.  London  Bowing  Club  beat  Brasenose  (M.B.G.),  1| 
length. 

Wyfold  Challenge  Cup.  Kingston  Bowing  Club  beat  London  Bowing  Club, 
1  length. 

Diamond  Challenge  Sculls.    Guy  Nickalls  beat  G.  E.  B.  Kennedy,  ^  length. 

Ladies'  Challenge  Plate.  Balliol  College  Boat  Club  beat  Trinity  Hall  Boat- 
Club,  1  length. 

Stewards'  Challenge  Cup.  Brasenose  College  Boat  Club  beat  Thames  Bowing 
Club,  J  length. 

Thames  Challenge  Cup.  Thames  Bowing  Club  beat  Moulsey  Boat  Club,  1^  length. 

Silver  Goblets.  Lord  Ampthill  and  Guy  Nickalls  beat  G.  Franoklyn  and  S.  D. 
Muttlebury,  1^  length. 

Visitors'  Cnallenge  Cup.  B.N.C.  (Oxford)  beat  Pembroke  College  (Cambridge) 
1  length. 

—  The  United  States  Senate  passed  the  Silver  Coinage  Bill  for  coining 
four  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars  per  month  by  89  Bepublican  votes  to  26 
Democrat. 

—  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  Bill  for  the 
cession  of  Heligoland  read  a  second  time  without  division. 

11.  The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives  agreed  to  the  proposed  con- 
dition upon  which  the  State  was  to  take  over  from  the  King  the  soveragnty 
and  administration  of  the  Congo  State. 

—  The  triplicate  cables  connecting  Australasia  with  the  Eastern  telegraph 
system  simultaneously  interrupted  near  Banjoe wangle  by  earthquake* 
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12.  The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  meeting  of  the  National  Bifle  Asso- 
ciation, held  for  the  first  time  at  Bisley  Heath,  near  Woking,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  firing  the  first  shot. 

—  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  married  to  Miss  Dorothy  Tennant  in  Westminster 
Ahbey  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  concourse  of  well-wishers  and  friends. 

—  A  great  fire  broke  out  in  a  timber-yard  at  Stamboul,  which  speedily 
conununicated  to  the  adjoining  houses,  of  which  900  were  destroyed  before 
the  flames  could  be  controlled. 

—  The  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket-match,  reduced  to  a  single  day's  play 
in  consequence  of  the  wet  weather,  resulted  in  a  draw.  The  following  was 
the  score : 

ETON. 


Mr.  G. 
Mr.R. 
Mr.  A. 
Mr.  F. 
Mr.H. 
Mr.  J. 
Mr.R. 
Mr.  V. 
Mr.  A. 
Mr.  D. 
Mr.H. 


First  Innings. 

B.  Brewis,  c  Napier,  b  Peebles 
A.  Studd,  b  Peebles 
R.  Hoare,  Ibw,  b  Napier 

C.  Pilkington,  c  Anderson,  b  Pope 
A.  Cooper,  c  Gowans,  b  Peebles 

A.  Crocker,  b  Pope 
C.  Norman,  b  Anderson 
R.  Hoare,  b  Napier 
H.  Dickinson,  c  and  b  Peebles 
Forbes,  c  Barlow,  b  Pope    . 
,  A.  Arkwright,  not  out 
B  3  :  1-b  1 


44 
12 
0 
4 
6 
0 
3 
6 
22 
5 
2 
4 

108 


Second  Innings, 
b  Pope 
b  M'Laren 
b  M'Laren 
not  out     . 


.  34 

.  4 

.  32 

.  38 


not  out 


L-b. 


.    11 


.      1 
120 


HARROW. 

First  Innings. 

Mr.  A.  C.  M'Laren,  b  Cooper  . 
Mr.  M.  Y.  Barlow,  Ibw,  b  Forbes 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bevington,  b  Forbes 
Mr.  D.  R.  Napier,  b  Forbes 
Mr.  W.  B.  Anderson,  b  Forbes 
Mr.  E.  S.  Matthews,  b  A.  Hoare 
Mr.  C.  G.  Pope,  b  A.  Hoare 
Mr.  A.  H.  M.  Butler,  c  Norman,  b  Cooper 
Mr.  J.  Gowans,  b  Cooper 
Mr.  H.  M.  Peebles,  not  out 
Mr.  C.  J.  L.  Rudd,  c  Arkwright,  b  Forbes 
B  4  ;  l-b,  2  ;  w  1 


76 

•^ 

o 
6 
8 
0 
5 
1 
19 
0 
2 
4 
7 


133 


13.  Destructive  tornadoes,  caused  by  a  hot  wave  sweeping  eastward, 
broke  over  Minnesota,  causing  great  havoc  and  loss  of  life  at  St.  Paul  and 
elsewhere.  On  Lake  Pepin,  about  fifty  miles  below  St.  Paul  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  small  steamer  bringing  home  200  excursionists  was  struck,  and  125 
persons,  chiefly  women  and  children,  were  drowned. 

14.  Rev.  Canon  Maclure,  vicar  of  Rochdale,  appointed  Dean  of  Man- 
-chester. 

—  President  Camot,  when  returning  fi*om  the  review  of  troops  in  honour 
of  the  French  National  fete,  fired  at  with  blank  cartridge  by  a  lunatic  named 
Jacobs,  who  desired  to  attract  the  President's  notice. 

—  The  President  of  the  United  States  signed  the  Silver  Coinage  Bill, 
which  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  133  (Republican)  to  120 
(Democrat)  votes. 
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15.  A  strike  of  8,000  workmen  took  place  at  Manresa,  near  Barcelona, 
against  long  hours  and  scanty  pay.  Troops  were  sent  for  to  disperse  the 
crowds,  and  eventually  fired  upon  them,  woimding  severaL 

—  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Salvation 
Army  by  General  Booth  celebrated  by  a  general  gathering  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  at  which  upwards  of  80,000  persons,  including  spectators,  were 
present. 

—  Sixteen  tons  of  gunpowder,  loaded  on  railway  tracks,  exploded  at 
King's  Mills,  Ohio,  twenty  miles  east  of  Cincinnati.  The  tracks,  on  being 
shunted,  came  into  collision,  causing  an  explosion  which  destroyed  the 
powder-mills  and  an  adjacent  cartridge-factory,  set  fire  to  the  railway-station^ 
and  wrecked  the  line  for  several  miles.  Upwards  of  twenty  persons  were 
killed  on  the  spot  and  nearly  100  more  or  less  severely  injured. 

16.  Cardinal  Mermillod,  the  second  Swiss  bishop  ever  elected  to  the 
Sacred  College,  and  the  first  who  had  visited  officially  at  the  Federal  Palace, 
formally  received  by  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  at  Berne,  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  a  Prince  of  the  Church. 

—  The  House  of  Lords  Committee,  presided  over  by  Lord  Henley,  decided 
that,  the  preamble  of  the  Central  London  Railway  Bill  not  having  been 
proved,  further  progress  with  it  should  be  abandoned. 

—  Sir  William  Harcourt  presided  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  in  honour  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst. 

—  The  steamship  Egypt  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  with  a  cargo  of 
700  live  cattle,  caught  fire  in  mid-ocean  and  burnt  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
crew,  sixty-five  in  number,  were  rescued  by  a  passing  ship. 

17.  The  election  for  Mid-Durham  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
(G.L.)  by  5,469  over  Mr.  F.  A.  Vane-Tempest  (C),  who  polled  3,376  votes. 

—  A  serious  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  a  continuous  downpour  of 
rain,  broke  over  the  South  of  England.  Both  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  and  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  stnick  by  lightning.  Brixton  and  Kingston  were 
flooded.  The  troops  under  canvas  at  Aldershot  suffered  seriously,  and  at 
Bom-nemouth,  Tavistock,  and  elsewhere  the  railways  were  interrupted  by 
the  floods.  Li  the  United  States  also,  especially  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey,  terrific  storms,  following  upon  intense  heat,  prevailed, 
causing  a  great  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

—  Lord  Rosebery  unveiled  in  the  crypt  of  St.  PauPs  a  memorial  tablet 
and  medallion  portrait  of  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  B.  Dalley,  an  Anstralion 
statesman. 

—  Hostilities  between  the  Bepublics  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador 
opened  by  the  repulse  of  the  troops  of  the  former. 

18.  The  New  York  building  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  caused  by  an  explosion  in  the  battery -room.  Only  forty 
operatives  were  at  work,  and  these  all  escaped ;  but  the  damage  done  to  the 
buildings,  which  were  shared  by  the  Associated  Press,  was  estimated  at  a 
million  and  a-half  of  dollars.  All  telegraphic  communication  was  temporarily 
suspended. 

—  The  contest  for  the  Wingfield  Sculls  and  amateur  championship  of 
the  Thames,  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Emmanuel  Coll.,  Camb.» 
who  defeated  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls,  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford,  the  holder,  over  (he 
championship  course — Putney  to  Mortlake — with  considerable 
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19.  The  Sublime  Porte  granted  berate  or  letters  of  investiture  to  three 
Macedonian  bishops,  thus  placing  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Exarch 
of  Bulgaria. 

20.  The  national  fetes  in  honour  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  Belgian 
Independence,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  accession  of  Leopold  II.,  inau- 
gurated at  Brussels  by  a  great  historical  cortege  representing  the  principal 
events  of  the  struggle  for  independence  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

—  An  attempted  revolution  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  having  for  its  object  the 
dismissal  of  President  Celman,  frustrated  by  the  foresight  of  the  President's* 
friends  and  supporters. 

21.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  inspecting  the  Second  Battahon  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  at  the  Wellington  Barracks,  censured  them  in  strong 
language  for  their  insubordination,  and  announced  that  the  regiment  would 
within  a  few  hours  be  sent  to  Bermuda  "  to  recover  its  character." 

—  New  Battersea  Bridge,  constructed  in  four  years  at  a  cost  of  143,0002., 
opened  by  Lord  Rosebery;  the  old  timber  bridge  erected  in  1768  having 
been  removed  in  1883. 

—  Instructions  for  the  mobilisation  of  the  fleet  received  at  the  various 
dockyards,  and  the  petty  ofi&cers  and  men  were  at  once  paraded  and  marched 
to  their  respective  ships. 

—  Terrible  inundations  in  China,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Peiho 
River.  Upwards  of  six  himdred  square  miles  of  land  were  covered  with  water, 
and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost.  Peking  suffered  most  severely,  and  in  the 
district  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  four  miUions  of  people  were  left 
homeless. 

22.  Sir  John  Lubbock  elected  by  61  to  28  votes  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council,  in  succession  to  Lord  Rosebery,  resigned. 

—  A  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago  and  Pacific  Railway  fell  into  a 
chasm  in  Colorado,  over  which  the  bridge  had  been  swept  away  by  a  water- 
spout. The  engine-driver  was  killed,  and  fifteen  persons  were  more  or 
less  injured. 

—  An  outbreak  of  Siberian  cattle  disease  of  a  malignant  type  announced 
to  have  occurred  in  Southern  Russia. 

23.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  H.  M.  H;yTidman,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Revolutionary  Social  Democratic  Federation,  met  at  St.  James's  Hall  to 
discuss  in  public  the  subject  of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  The  weight  of  argument 
was  wholly  opposed  to  the  interference  of  the  State. 

—  The  Liverpool  Cup  won  by  Mr.  Abington's  Father  Confessor,  5  yrs., 
8  St.  8  lb.  (T.  Cannon).     Eight  started. 

—  The  Lawn-Tennis  doubles  championship  decided  at  Wimbledon  in 
favour  of  J.  Puu  and  F.  Stokes  (Lansdowne  L.T.C.),  who  defeated  E.  W. 
Lewis  (Irish  champion)  and  G.  N.  Hillyard  (M.C.C.)  by  three  sets  to  love. 
The  Brothers  Renshaw  had  previously  retired. 

24.  Colonel  Gouraud,  representing  one  million  members  of  mutual 
building  associations,  presented  Mr.  Gladstone  with  a  handsome  volume 
of  resolutions  and  the  phonograph  through  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  trans- 
mitted his  sympathy  and  encoiuragement  to  the  societies. 
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24.  The  Worksop  Manor  Estate—part  of  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  consisting  of  about  1,900  acres,  sold  in  forty-five  lots, 
realising  in  all,  with  houses  and  timber,  106,0002. 

25.  In  consequence  of  an  official  announcement  that  it  was  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  medical  faculty  at  Marseilles,  the  whole  of  the  municipal  and  univer- 
sity officers  at  Montpelier  tendered  their  resignations,  and  for  a  time  all  local 
business  in  the  latter  city,  including  marriages,  was  brought  to  a  standstilL 

—  Imperial  edicts  promulgated  throughout  Bussia  marking  a  fresh 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  that  empire,  who  were  forbidden  to  hold  land, 
directed  to  reside  in  towns  only,  and  expelled  from  certain  towns  where 
hitherto  they  had  been  unmolested.  It  was  estimated  that  upwards  of 
4,000,000  BuBsian  Jews  would  be  affected  by  the  new  laws. 

26.  A  revolution  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  for  its 
object  the  upsetting  of  President  Celman's  Government.  Much  street  fight- 
ing ensued,  and  the  President,  after  having  been  wounded,  took  reftige  in  the 
interior,  and  a  provisional  Government  was  temporarily  proclaimed.  The  fight- 
ing continued  for  several  days,  and  upwards  of  1,000  persons  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides ;  but  at  length  the  revolutionists  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  President  Celman's  party  resinned  power. 

—  The  Queen  crossed  over  to  Southampton  and  opened  the  new  deep- 
water  dock,  called  the  Empress  in  Her  Majesty's  honour.  The  cost  of  the 
works,  including  the  replacement  of  a  great  portion  of  the  east  wall  (about 
840,000?.),  was  provided  jointly  by  the  London  and  South-Western  Bailway 
and  the  Southampton  Docks  Company. 

—  Considerable  damage  done  at  Suakim  by  a  hurricane  wliich  wi'ecked 
the  water- condensing  engines,  the  chief  soiurce  of  water  supply. 

—  The  first  meeting  of  the  National  Bifle  Association  at  the  new  ranges 
at  Bisley  proved  most  successful  in  all  respects,  notwithstanding  the  un&vonr- 
able  weather.  The  following  were  the  scores  made  for  the  principal  matches 
and  prize  competitions : 

MATCHES. 


Matches 


Auxiliary  Officers  )  / „  jfl„\ 

Regular         „       }  <*"y  "^^^^  • 

Elcljo   Challenge    Shield    (any) 
rifle) ; 

National     Challenge      Trophy ) 
(Martini-Henry)     .       .       .  j 

Unitcil  J^crvices  (Martini-Hy.) . 
Kolapore  Cup  (Martini-Henry). 
Chancellor's  Plat e( Martini-Hy.) 

i  Ashburton  Shield  (Martini-Hy.) 

China  Cnp  (Martini-Henry) 
Mullen's  (Martini-Henry)  . 

Mappings  Cnp  (Martini-Henry). 

Loyd  Lindsay  (carbine) 
Ranelagh  Challenge  Cup   . 


YarrLs 


I 


Highest  possible 
score 


Total  s<.*ore3 


800,  900, 1,000 

Do. 

200,  600,  600 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

200,600 

600 
Disappng.  target 

400,  600  (run.) 

500, 600  (ri.ling) 
200,  500,  600 


1,800 

Do. 

2,100 

840 

Do. 

Do. 

560 
600 


630 


(  Regular  Officers      .  1«S99 

(AuxOiuT    w           .  1,586 

(Ireland     .               .  1,646 

Kngland   .        .        .  1,688 

(Scotland  .                .  1,6» 

I  ( Scotland  .        .        .  1,817 

.  (Kngland  .       .       .  1.808 

!  ( Volunteers       .       .  695 

1  Army       ...  690 

'  Motljcr  Oounto'      .  704 

(Canada    .  676 

fOxfoni      ...  898 

'((Cambridge              .  597 

( ChortcrhouiX!  .        .  450 

\  Harrow    .                .  468 

LAnoasIiire              .  466 

Uth  Middlesex        .  44 

a»th  Middlesex  (Snd 

'(     tcani)    .                .  205 

f  Ayrshire  Ycomanzy 

]     (Istteam)    .        .  ISl 

."{rd  V.B.H.rxI.  546 
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PRIZES. 


Prizes 


Tarda 


Albert  Jewel  (any  rifle)    . 

Alexandra  (Martini-Hy.) . 

Dailp  Telegraph  Cup  (Mar- ) 
tini-Henry)     .        .        J 
Martin  Chip  (Martiui-Hy.) 

The  M.-H.  Association  Cup 

St.  George's  Vase  (Martini- ) 
Henri)     .        .        .        .f 

(^ieen*8    Prize    (Martini- 
Henry)— 1st  stage . 

2nd  stage 


:} 


»» 


n 


3rd  stage . 


Prince   of    Wales's   Prize) 
(Martini-Henry)     .        .  j 

AH  Comers'  Aggregate 
Volunteers'        „ 
Grand 


1,100 
200,500 

600 

Do. 

200,600 

600 

200,  600,  600 

f     1st  stage 
t      500, 6(H) 
I  Ist  and  2nd 
\        stages 
I      800, 900 

200,600 


Highest  posaible 
score 


75 
70 

35 
Do 

70 

35 

105 
230 

330 

110 


Scores 


Mr.  Braithwaitc  .  .64 

( Lance4!7orpl.     Sallery,     1st 
I     V.B.  Royal  Berks  .    68 

Scrgt.-Maj.  Peddie,  1st  F.  A.    35 

Priv.  Chicken,  Ist  Liverpool    35 
f  Lance-Corpl.  Robinson,  5th 
1      Durliam     .        .  .68 

j  Capt.  (Mbbs,  Gloucester  En- 
1     gineers      .        .        .        .35 
(Bronze    molal,    Priv.    Mc 
(      Lachlan,  8th  Lanark        .    98 
J  Silver  luedal,  Priv.  J.  Mur- 
1     ray,  3rd  Abenieen    .        .  204 

(Gold    medal,  Sergt.  Bates, 
t     1st  Warwick     .        .        .278 

Srgt.  Woods,  3rd  V.B.  Hants  101 

f  Sergt.  Fulton,  13tli  Mid.lle- 

"(     sex 185 

J  CoL-Sergt.    Semmencc,  4th 
(     Northumberland  .  185 

(  Sergt.  Fulton,  13th  Middle- 


l     sex 
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27.  A  serious  riot  took  place  in  the  Armenian  quarter  of  Constantinople, 
where  a  crowd  assembled  to  protest  against  the  Patriarch's  neglect  of  the 
condition  of  Armenia.  Turkish  troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  restore  order, 
but  not  before  the  Patriarch  had  suffered  serious  maltreatment. 

28.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  Bill  passed 
through  Committee,  and  was  read  a  third  time  without  division. 

—  Colonel  Henry  Smith  elected  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  London  Police 
in  succession  to  Colonel  Sir  James  Fraser,  K.C.B.,  resigned. 

—  A  disastrous  collision  took  place  on  one  section  of  the  tram  railway 
used  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  A 
train  of  trucks,  conveying  four  hundred  workmen  going  from  Ellesinere  Port 
to  Ince,  came  into  colhsion  with  a  train  of  empty  trucks  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.     Two  men  were  killed  instantaneously  and  several  injured. 

29.  The  insurgents  at  Buenos  Ayres,  although  very  successful  in  their 
attacks,  forced  to  abandon  the  movement  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
ammunition,  and  accordingly  came  to  terms  with  the  existing  Government. 

—  An  unforeseen'  result  of  the  Silver  Currency  Bill  was  found  in  the 
exportation  of  600,000  oz.  of  silver  from  New  York  to  London  during  the 
week. 

—  The  British  Medical  Association  met  at  Birmingham,  the  presidential 
address  being  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  Willoughby  Wade  on  the  subject  of  "  The 
Pre- technical  Education  of  Medical  Men." 

—  A  terrible  colliery  explosion  took  place  in  the  Pelissier  Pit  at  St. 
Etienne,  by  which  upwards  of  120  men  lost  their  lives. 

30.  Mr.  Gladstone  entertained  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Privileges  Conmiittee  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  of  which 
body  a  large  number  of  members  and  candidates  for  Parliament  were  invited. 
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His  speech  especially  dealt  with  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the 
Papal  See  with  regard  to  Malta. 

80.  The  speeches  at  Christ's  Hospital  delivered  for  the  last  time  in  the 
Hall  at  Newgate  Street,  opened  in  1825  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York. 

—  Great  floods  occurred  in  the  district  of  Tientsin — the  Peiho  and  its- 
affluents  overflowing  their  banks  and  inundating  a  large  tract  of  country. 

—  After  a  trial  extending  over  six  days,  the  jury,  with  little  hesitation, 
decided  that  Lord  Dunlo*s  action  for  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage  had 
failed. 

31.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discount  to  5  per  cent. ;  the 
reserve  being  12,085,0002.,  or  38^  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  and  the  stock 
of  bullion  standing  at  20,912,2592. 

—  The  marriage  of  the  Archduchess  Valerie,  third  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  to  her  cousin  the  Archduke  Francis  Salvator,  took  place  at 
Isclil,  only  members  of  the  Imperial  family  being  present. 

—  The  seizure  reported  of  two  British  sealing-vessels  by  American 
cruisers  in  Behring's  Straits. 

AUGUST. 

1.  The  prmcipal  events  of  the  Goodwood  meeting  were  decided  as 
follows : 

Steward's  Cup.— Lord  Hartington's  Marvel,  3yrs.,  Tst.  61bs.  (G.  Barrett). 

Twenty-two  started. 
Sussex  Stakes.— Duke  of  Portland's    St.   Serf,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  1  lb.   (Watts). 

Eight  started. 
Goodwood   Stakes.— Mr.  F.  V.  Gooch's  Papyrus,   4  yrs.,  7  st.   12  lbs.  (T. 

Loates).    Fourteen  started. 
Goodwood  Cup. — Col.  North's  Philomel,  5  yrs.,  8  st.   13  lbs.  (T.  Cannon). 

Five  started. 
Singleton  Plate.— Mr.  B.  H.  Combe's  Maxim,  6  yrs.,  98t.  12  lbs.  (Liddiard). 

Fourteen  started. 
Nassau  Stakes. — Duke  of  Portland's  Memoir,  3  yrs.,  9  st.  8  lbs.  (J.  Watts). 

Three  started. 
Chichester  Stakes.— Mr.  T.   Leader's   Sly   Fellow,  4  yrs.,  8  at.  2   lbs.    (S. 

Loates).    Seven  started. 
Chesterfield   Cup.— Mr.  Abington's   Father   Confessor,    6  yrs.,  9  st.  6  lbs. 

(T.  Cannon).    Seven  started.    After  a  dead  heat  with  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort's Edgardo,  3  yrs.,  6  st.  4  lbs.  (R.  Chaloner). 

—  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  in  anticipation  of  his  pledge  to  the  Knglish 
Government,  issued  a  decree  by  which  slavery  was  practically  abolished 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  slave-trading  a  penal  ofiFence. 

—  The  Mecca  pilgrims  attacked  by  cholera,  the  number  of  deaths  there 
averaging  one  himdred  a  day,  whilst  as  many  died  at  Jeddah,  their  port  of 
embarkation. 

ii.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  by  Mr.  Piiikertoii» 
unveiled  on  the  Thames  Embankment  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  C3oiiiiC]l» 
Viscount  Cranbrook. 

-  A  Frenchman  named  Jacques  completed  at  the  Aquarium  a  &8t  of 
forty-two  days,  diu'ing  which  he  took  nothing  but  two  and  a-half  ounoea 
of  a  powder  dissolved  in  water.    His  total  loss  of  weight  was  28  lbs.  8  ox. 
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2.  The  Union  Bank  of  Cape  Town,  owing  to  forgeries  and  defalcations  by 
the  manager,  forced  to  suspend  payment.  It  was  estimated  that  in  addition 
to  the  total  loss  of  the  paid-up  capital  and  reserve,  the  liabilities  amounted  to 
411,000Z. 

—  A  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  the  forests  on  Mont  Athos.  Several  of 
the  Greek  and  Eussian  monasteries,  four  churches,  and  two  granaries, 
located  in  the  mountain,  were  destroyed,  upwards  of  a  dozen  monks  and 
hermits  lost  their  lives,  and  property  valued  at  five  millions  of  francs  was 
burnt. 

3.  The  German  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  German  fleet,  reached 
the  Dover  Roads,  and  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen. 

4.  Twenty- four  blue-jackets,  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Bellerophon,  in  the 
North  American  squadron,  whilst  lying  off  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  attempted 
to  desert ;  and  before  they  were  recaptiured  two  of  the  deserters  were  seriously 
wounded. 

5.  The  House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  gave  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Hakes  v.  Bell-Cox,  which  had  been  before  the  law  courts  since 
January  1885.  The  defendant  had  been  originally  charged  with  illegal 
rituaUstic  practices  at  St.  Margaret's,  Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool,  and  was  im- 
prisoned as  contumacious,  but  was  subsequently  discharged  in  May  1887  by 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Against  this  decision  the  plaintiff  appealed,  but 
the  House  of  Lords  upheld  the  judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 

—  Serious  insubordination  displayed  in  a  battery  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
stationed  at  Exeter.  About  forty  saddles  and  a  quantity  of  harness,  valued 
at  100/.,  cut  up  and  destroyed.  The  reason  alleged  was  that  some  non- 
commissioned ofl&cers,  who  had  attacked  a  private,  had  not  been  adequately 
punished. 

—  The  Rev.  Geo.  Rodney  Eden  appointed  Bishop- Suffragan  of  Dover,  in 
succession  to  the  Right  Rev.  Edward  Parry,  D.D.,  deceased. 

—  The  Anglo-French  Convention  signed  in  Paris,  by  which  England 
recognised  the  protectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar  and  its  eastern 
sphere  of  influence  from  a  line  extending  from  Lake  Tchad  to  Sayar  on 
the  Niger. 

6.  The  convict  Kemmler,  who  for  two  years  had  been  imder  sentence  of 
death  for  the  miurder  of  his  paramour,  executed  by  electricity  at  Auburn 
Prison,  New  York.  Three  separate  electric  shocks  had,  in  consequence  of 
some  mistake,  to  be  given  before  life  was  extinct.  General  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  as  to  results. 

—  Dr.  Celman,  after  much  hesitancy,  compelled  to  tender  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Chambers,  and  received  throughout  the  Argentina 
with  imiversal  satisfaction. 

—  Baron  Huddleston,  at  the  opening  of  the  Assizes  at  Lewes,  having  been 
suddenly  seized  by  an  attack  of  gout,  smnmoned  the  grand  jury  and 
sheriffs  to  his  bedroom,  and  charged  them  without  leaving  his  bed,  the  doors 
of  the  room  and  house  being  left  open  so  that  the  room  might  be  regarded 
as  a  pubUc  court. 

7.  A  strike  of  1,800  railway  servants  in  South  Wales  led  to  the  stoppage 
of  all  works  in  the  collieries  and  docks  in  connection  with  the  Taff  Vale,. 
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Bhynmey,  and  Barry  Dock  Railways.  Upwards  of  50,000  men  were  thrown 
out  of  employ,  and  in  many  cases  joined  with  the  railway  men  in  citriking 
for  themselves.  After  holding  out  for  a  week,  the  men  resumed  work  on  a 
concession  from  the  companies  as  to  the  mode  of  computing  and  remunerating 
the  week's  work  of  sixty  hours. 

8.  The  "  Knights  of  Labour/'  in  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  some 
•of  their  brotherhood,  ordered  a  strike  of  stokers,  switchmen,  and  yardmen  on 
the  New  York  Central  Railway.  The  order  was  largely  obeyed,  and  the  traffic, 
both  passenger  and  goods,  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill. 

—  The  naval  manoeuvres  formally  commenced  by  "  the  declaration  of 
war  "  issued  by  the  Admiralty.  The  idea  was  that  a  hostile  fleet,  tinder  Sir 
CJulme  Seymour,  should  attack  the  "  trade-routes  "  for  a  distance  of  about 
1,500  miles  from  the  English  coasts,  and  that  the  home  fleet,  under  Sir 
George  Tryon,  should  protect  English  commerce. 

9.  At  the  Maidstone  Commissariat  Barracks  it  was  discovered  that  a 
<iuantity  of  valuable  harness  had  been  mutilated  by  men  of  the  Army  Service 
Corps,  in  consequence  of  punishment  having  been  inflicted  on  some  of  their 
^comrades.     Three  drivers  in  the  corps  deserted. 

—  The  formal  cession  of  Heligoland  made  by  the  governor  to  the  German 
authorities.  On  the  following  day  the  German  Emperor,  attended  by  the 
lleet,  arrived  from  Osborne  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  island,  after 
an  impressive  ceremony. 

10.  At  Brussels  a  great  demonstration  of  50,000  persons,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  assembled  to  demand  universal  suffrage.  Everythmg  passed  in 
<'omplete  order. 

11.  The  forests  of  Bavaria,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  devastated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  "  Nun  "  mother,  which  left  the  trees  perfectly  bare. 
The  authorities  offered  large  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects,  but 
enormous  damage  was  done  to  the  forest  trees. 

—  By  order  of  the  cantonal  government  of  Schwyz,  the  story  of 
Wilhelm  Tell  was  in  friture  to  be  omitted  from  all  school  histories  in  use  in 
the  cantonal  schools. 

—  The  Austrian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Stephan, 
arrived  in  the  Cowes  Roads,  where  it  was  passed  in  re\'iew  by  the  Qneen, 
who  steamed  through  the  ships  on  board  her  yacht. 

12.  The  Ganges  having  reached  a  higher  level  than  any  on  record,  caused 
serious  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  the  consequent  flooding  of  the 

neighbouring  districts. 

—  The  Czar  gave  orders  that  the  recruits  of  the  years  1885-87  were  to 
be  discharged  into  the  reserves,  and  that  in  future  the  term  of  service  for  the 
whole  infantry  and  artillery  should  be  reduced  from  five  to  four  years. 

13.  The  steamship  Teutonic  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  from  Liverpool, 
having  made  the  passage  in  5  days  19  hours  5  minutes,  thirteen  minutes  leas 
t  ban  the  City  of  New  York's  quickest  Western  voyage. 

—  A  funeral  service  held  in  the  Cathedral  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  memoxy 
<if  the  persons  killed  during  the  recent  insurrection.    The  ceremony 
most  imposing  and  was  attended  by  the  whole  population. 
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14.  The  fast  cruiser  Andromache,  3,400  tons  and  9,000  horse-power — the 
first  vessel  built  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act — launched  at  Chatham 
Dockyard. 

—  The  House  of  Commons  had  an  all-night  sitting,  lasting  until  7  A.M.,. 
in  order  to  pass  the  Light  Railways  (Ireland)  Bill,  which  was  opposed  by 
about  a  dozen  members. 

—  The  convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  determining  the 
spheres  of  influence  of  each  power  in  South-Eastern  Africa,  signed  in  London* 

15.  The  "Deutscher  Sangerbundespest  "  held  this  year  at  Vienna,  and 
made  the  occasion  of  a  great  demonstration  in  favour  of  German  unity* 
Upwards  of  5,000  members  of  German  choral  societies  attended,  and  were 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  Viennese. 

—  Fresh  outrages  on  the  Christian  population  of  Crete  by  the  Tiurkish 
troops  reported  from  Sphakia. 

—  The  village  of  Szavy,  near  (Edenburg,  Himgary,  burned  to  the  groimd. 
Two  hundred  houses  and  the  bishop's  palace  were  destroyed,  and  nine 
persons  lost  their  lives.  The  fire  raged  in  six  streets  at  once,  and  the  heat 
was  so  intense  that  the  engines  could  not  approach. 

—  The  Government  powder  magazine  at  Canton  exploded,  killing  1,000 
persons  cuid  destroying  200  houses. 

16.  The  mills  of  Messrs.  S.  Thorley  &  Co.,  manufiEicturers  of  cattle  food, 
in  All  Saints'  Street,  Caledonian  Koad,  London*  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  fire,  which  was  not  extinguished  for  many  hours,  nor  until  immense 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  warehouses,  stables,  and  neighbouring  buildings* 

17.  A  great  demonstration  of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  and  Biverside  Labourers 
held  in  Hyde  Park,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  great  dock  strike. 

—  The  German  Emperor  arrived  at  Narva,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  Czar  and  Czarina,  and  remained  several  days  watching  the  manceu\Tes 
of  the  Russian  troops  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood. 

18.  A  terrible  cyclone  passed  over  the  town  of  Dreux,  Dept.  Eure-et- 
Loire,  where  500  houses  were  more  or  less  damaged,  and  more  than  a  score 
totally  destroyed — the  damage  to  buildings  alone  was  estimated  at  one 
million  firancs — and  in  various  parts  of  France  violent  storms  occurred. 

—  Parliament  prorogued,  at  half-past  five  in  the  evening,  by  Royal 
Conunission,  the  Appropriation  Bill  having  passed  the  House  of  Conunons 
at  11.30  A.M.,  and  subsequently  through  all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

—  The  naval  mancEUvres  came  to  an  end  without  Sir  George  Tryon 
ha\'ing  once  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  "hostile"  fleet,  which  with 
four-and-twenty  hoiu-s'  start  remained  wholly  invisible,  and  practically 
would  have  plundered  all  ships  on  the  trade-route. 

—  Davis  Daltou,  an  American,  reported  to  have  crossed  the  Enghsh 
Channel  from  Cape  Grisnez  to  Hythe,  swimming  nearly  the  whole  distance 
on  his  back,  with  his  anus  clasped  behind  him.  The  time  occupied  was 
twenty-three  hours,  and  the  distance  actually  covered  nearly  sixty  miles, 
owing  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  The  story  of  Dalton's  swim  was 
however,  disputed  by  a  party  on  board  a  yacht  which  was  in  a  position  to 
watch  the  proceedings. 
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19.  The  funeral  service  of  Cardinal  Newman  celebrated  at  the  Edgbaston 
Oratory,  previously  to  the  interment  of  his  body  in  Bednal  Cemetery.  Upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  persons  lined  the  route  or  took  part  in  the  procession ;  and 
the  service  was  attended  by  numerous  Protestants  as  weU  as  by  the  leading 

English  Catholics. 

—  A  general  strike  announced  by  the  men  employed  in  the  docks  and 
on  board  the  ships  at  Melboinme,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  culminating  in  a 
-severe  struggle  between  the  shipowners  and  seamen  throughout  Australia. 

—  The  National  Regatta  held  at  Putney,  but  suspended  since  1878, 
resumed  under  the  patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  large 
number  of  prizes  competed  for  by  professional  Thames  watermen. 

—  The  valley  of  Joux  in  the  Canton  Vaud  devastated  by  a  storm  which, 
although  lasting  only  three  minutes,  destroyed  fifty  houses  and  beat  to  the 
ground  forests  of  fir-trees.  At  St.  Claude  in  the  Jura  the  roofe  of  the  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  were  lifted  and  carried  to  some  distance,  and  the 
cathedral  destroyed.    Also  the  town  of  Bressus  in  Vallorbes  was  wrecked. 

20.  The  Queen,  by  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  graciously  accorded  to 
Maharajah  Duleep  Singh  pardon  for  the  course  of  hostility  he  had  pursued 
towards  England  since  1886,  when  he  suddenly  left  this  country. 

—  A  boating-party  of  eight  persons,  including  two  ladies,  capsized  off 
■the  entrance  to  the  river  Conway,  and  all  those  on  board  drowned. 

—  Whilst  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  suffered  from  prolonged 
rains  and  abnormally  cold  weather,  the  temperature  in  Italy  was  the  highest 
on  record,  marking  34  deg.  Centigrade  at  Borne. 

21.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  annual  address  to  the  Hawarden  Floral  and 
Agricultural  Society,  urged  upon  the  attention  of  cottagers  the  benefits  of 
fruit-growing,  and  tame-rabbit  farming. 

—  A  terrible  hiuricane,  accompanied  by  hail  and  rain,  burst  over  Ghratz, 
the  capital  of  Styria,  and  completely  destroyed  the  great  National  Exhibition 
recently  opened  by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 

—  In  France,  cyclones  were  reported  from  various  parts.  The  chestnut- 
trees  and  vineyards  in  the  Lot- et- Garonne  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
Touraine  suffered  especially.  Boofs,  houses,  and  cattle,  and  even  massive 
stones  were  sucked  up  and  carried  along  until  dashed  against  other  objects. 
Thunderbolts  fell  in  certain  districts  with  unusual  frequency. 

22.  An  explosion  took  place  at  the  Government  gunpowder  ketones  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  by  which  one  shed  was  blown  to  pieces,  and  two  men  were 
killed  and  one  severely  injured.  The  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
greatly  shaken  and  much  glass  broken. 

—  A  serious  accident  occurred  on  the  Gravity  Bailroad,  a  mountain  line 
winding  up  Mount  Penn,  above  the  city  of  Beading,  Pennsylvania.  A  car  con- 
taining eighteen  persons  became  detached  from  the  locomotive  before  reaching 
the  smnmit,  and,  running  back  at  a  tremendous  pace,  ultimately  rolled  oyer  a 
precipice.  Four  passengers  were  killed  on  the  spot,  two  ffttally  injured,  and 
the  remainder  seriously  maimed  and  hurt. 

23.  The  remains  of  Captain  John  Ericssen,  the  &mous  Swedish  engineer 
.and  inventor  of  the  screw-propeller  and  of  the  first  ironclad  monitor,  trans- 
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ferred  from  Marble  Cemetery,  New  York,  to  the  ship  Baltimore^  for  convey- 
ance to  Sweden.  By  order  of  the  President  an  elaborate  procession  was 
organised,  and  the  body  was  accompanied  by  every  mark  of  respect. 

23.  Moussa  Bey,  the  Kurdish  chief,  who,  notwithstanding  his  acquittal  by 
the  Turkish  court  of  inquiry,  had  been  detained  at  Constantinople,  sentenced 
by  the  Sultan  to  banishment  to  Mecca.  When  the  officers  came  to  carry 
out  the  order,  it  was  found  that  Moussa  Bey  had  escaped. 

24.  A  landslip  at  Scarborough  carried  the  whole  of  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  Castle  Hill,  consisting  of  many  thousand  tons  of  earth,  into  the  sea. 
No  damage  was  done  to  anything  except  the  local  rifle-range. 

25.  A  portion  of  the  first  silk-mill  ever  erected  in  England,  by  John 
Lombe  at  Derby  in  1718,  collapsed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  whole  build- 
ing, which  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Derwent,  was  unsafe.  No  workmen 
were  on  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  accident  to  the  building,  which,  of 
late  years,  had  been  used  as  a  steam  laundry. 

—  Mr.  Koche,  M.P.,  fined  IL  by  the  Woodford  magistrate  for  poachmg 
on  the  estates  of  Lord  Clanricarde. 

—  Count  Villanova,  a  member  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club,  accompanied 
by  a  guide  and  several  porters,  set  out  from  Courmayeur  to  make  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  new  route.  They  'met  with  some  fatal  accident ;  but, 
After  a  week's  careful  search,  no  traces  of  any  of  the  party  could  be  found. 

—  The  town  of  Tokay,  in  the  county  of  Zemplin,  Upper  Hungary,  was, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses,  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  A  hurricane 
blowing  at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out  made  all  attempts  to  save  the  town 
frxiitless.  The  town -hall,  schools,  churches,  and  hotels  were  all  reduced  to 
Ashes.  Tokay,  which  was  a  very  old  town,  was  the  principal  of  the  twenty- 
five  market  towns  and  villages  of  the  district  in  which  the  famous  Tokay 
wine  has  been  produced  since  the  thirteenth  century. 

26.  The  despatch-boat  Arethusa  arrived  at  Torbay  with  news  of  Admiral 
Culme  Seymour's  fleet,  which  had  disappeared  since  the  8th  inst.,  when  it  had 
watered  at  Berehaven.  It  had  taken  up  its  position  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Azores ;  succeeded  in  meeting  the  colliers  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and 
the  ships,  refilled  with  coal,  would  thus  have  been  able  to  hold  the  trade-route 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

27.  The  workmen  engaged  in  making  some  alterations  on  the  east  side  of 
the  north  transept  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  found  in  the  top  of  the 
late  plaster  ceiling  the  upper  right-arm  bone  of  a  human  adult,  and  subse- 
quent investigation  went  to  show  that  it  was  an  arm  bone  of  the  patron 
saint,  which  had  been  missing  since  the  days  of  the  Beformation.  According 
to  tradition,  the  relic  was  presented  to  the  Church  of  Edinburgh  by  William 
Preston  of  Gortoun  or  Craigmillar,  who  obtained  it  from  King  Charles  VII. 
of  France. 

—  The  French  journal  Le  Figaro  conomenced  a  series  of  papers,  "  Les 
Coulisses  du  Boulangisme  " — of  which  M.  Mermeix  subsequently  acknow- 
ledged the  authorship — giving  an  account  of  the  intrigues  of  General  Bo)i- 
langer  with  the  Monarchical,  Imperial,  and  Republican  parties. 

28.  A  serious  railway  collision  occurred  on  the  North  British    line   at 
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Milngavie  between  a  fast  psissenger  train  and  a  goods  train  in  the  act  of 
shunting.    Nearly  twenty  passengers  by  the  former  were  seriously  injured. 

28.  Fresh  accounts  received  of  the  terrible  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Kurds  against  the  Armenians  in  the  Tiflis  district,  and  of  the  complete  in- 
ability of  the  Turkish  authority  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
subjects. 

—  Earthquake  shock,  extending  over  ten  minutes,  felt  along  the  Danube 
Valley,  in  Lower  Austria,  from  Anistettan  to  Grein,  the  waters  rising  into 
long  lines  of  low  waves. 

29.  A  fire  broke  out  at  the  Old  Sun  Wharf,  Katcliffe,  and,  in  spite  of  tho 
efforts  of  seventeen  large  "  steamers,"  and  eight  other  engines,  pumping  an 
immense  volume  of  water,  it  was  many  hoiurs  before  the  least  effect  was  pro- 
duced upon  the  flames. 

—  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  Guatemala  and  San  Salvskdor,  by 
which  the  complete  Independence  of  the  latter  was  to  be  recognised  and  the- 
withdrawal  of  the  armies  of  both  countries  within  forty-eight  hours  carried 
out.     Neither  State  was  to  be  liable  for  any  damage  suffered. 

—  Accounts  received  from  various  parts  of  France  and  Germany  of  the 
reappearance  of  the  influenza  epidemic  in  both  a  secondary  and  a  primary 
form;  the  cases  of  the  latter  being  as  a  rule  troublesome  rather  than 
serious. 

30.  The  close  of  the  cricketing  season  showed  the  following  results  : 


Matches  Played 

Won 

Lost 

Drawn 

Points 

Surrey  . 

14 

9 

3 

2 

6 

Lancashire   . 

14 

7 

3 

4 

4 

/Kent 

14 

6 

3 

5) 

3 

1.  Yorkshire . 

14 

6 

3 

6/ 

Notts    .         .         .         . 

14 

5 

5 

4 

0 

Gloucestershire    . 

14 

5 

6 

3 

1 

Middlesex     . 

J2 

3 

8 

1 

5 

Sussex 

12 

1 

11 

0 

10 

Drawn  games  ignored  and  losses  deducted  from  wins. 

—  At  Halsington  the  most  severe  hurricane  of  the  century  created 
frightful  havoc,  even  to  richly  covered  forest  land.  All  along  the  path  of  the 
storm  spires  were  blown  down,  bridges  swept  away,  and  houses  demolished. 

SEPTEMBEE. 

1.  The  Labour  Holiday  in  the  United  States  celebrated  by  large  parades 
of  trade  societies  and  working  men  in  the  principal  towns.  Business  was 
generally  suspended. 

—  According  to  official  reports,  the  deaths  from  cholera  in  Spain,  down  to 
this  date,  had  been  upwards  of  1,500. 

—  The  daughter  of  General  Barrundia,  who  had  been  shot  in  a  struggle 
with  the  Government  officers  at  Guatemala,  on  board  the  United  States 
steamship  Arapulco,  obtained  an  interview  with  the  United  States  Minister^ 
Mr.  Miznrer,  and,  after  reproaching  him  with  being  the  cause  of  her  £ftther*a 
death,  attempted  to  assassinate  him  with  a  pistol. 

2.  The  Trade  Union  Congress  assembled  at  Liverpool,  when  Mr.  William 
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ICatkin  delivered  the  presidential  address,  ia  the  coarse  of  which  he 
discussed  the  improvement  in  the  position  of  workmen  brought  about  by 
cooperation. 

—  The  Mediterranean  fleet,  iinder  Admiral  Sir  A.  Hoskins,  anchored  off 
Toulon,  and  the  officers  received  with  great  ceremony  by  the  French  naval 
and  military  officials. 

8.  The  British  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Leeds,  Sir  F.  Abel 
delivering  the  Presidential  address,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  progress  of 
mechanism  applied  to  the  science  of  peace  and  war. 

—  A  great  Naval  review  of  the  combined  German  and  Austrian  fleets 
held  at  Kiel  by  the  Emperor  William,  and  the  Archduke  Earl  Stephan. 

—  Terrible  immdations  took  place  in  the  valleys  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Moldau.  From  Passau  to  Vienna  the  whole  of  the  low-lying  country  was 
submerged,  and  at  Prague  and  Budweis,  the  most  serious  damage  was  done 
by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  and  Moldau  10  ft.  above  their 
usual  level.  At  Prague,  three  of  the  arches  of  the  famous  stone  bridge  over 
the  Moldau  dating  from  1350  were  carried  away,  with  the  statues  which 
adorned  them. 

4.  At  the  Labour  Congress,  after  a  long  debate,  a  resolution  was  carried 
by  198  against  155,  declaring  that  the  working  hours  in  all  trades  should  be 
reduced  to  a  maximum  of  eight  hours  a  day,  or  48  hours  a  week.  The 
majority  was  composed  of  the  "  New  Unionists,"  led  by  Mr.  John  Bums. 

—  A  destructive  fire,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a  spirit  still,  broke  out 
in  the  Jewish  quarters  of  the  town  of  Salonica,  of  which  nearly  one  half  was 
laid  in  ashes.  The  principal  public  buildings  completely  destroyed  included 
the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  second  only  in  beauty  to  that  at  Constantinople, 
the  Byzantine  Church,  and  seven  synagogues.  The  fire  extended  over  an 
area  of  250  acres,  and  rendered  upwards  of  18,000  persons  homeless. 

5.  Cardinal  Tascherau,  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  dechned  to  be  present  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Governor-General  to  Prince  George  of  Wales,  because 
he  was  refused  precedence  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces. 

6.  After  three  days'  imsuccessful  efforts,  the  duel  between  M.  Bochefort 
and  M.  Thi^baud  took  place  at  La  Clinge,  a  Dutch  village  on  the  frontier 
between  Mahnes  and  Temeuzen.  The  challenge,  which  was  one  of  many 
arising  out  of  the  exposiure  of  the  Boulangist  plot,  was  due  to  an  article  by 
M.  Bochefort,  at  which  M.  Thi^baud  took  offence.  The  latter  received  three 
slight  wounds. 

—  Three  British  officers,  returning  to  Gibraltar  from  a  picnic  held  within 
the  Spanish  hnes,  were  attacked  by  Spaniards  and  stabbed;  but  their 
wounds  were  not  serious. 

8.  The  dockers  at  Southampton  came  out  on  strike,  and  were  at  once 
followed  by  the  coal-porters  and  labourers,  demanding  increased  pay  and 
shorter  hours.  These  were  generally  conceded,  but  failed  to  avert  the  strike. 
Business  was  brought  to  a  sudden  standstill,  and  all  efforts  to  introduce 
outside  labour  were  met  with  threats  from  the  strikers.  On  the  following 
day  the  rioting  increased,  the  Mayor's  house  was  attacked,  and  the  mihtary 
had  to  clear  the  streets  b}'  repeated  bayonet  charges. 
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8.  At  the  Catholic  Social  Congress  assembled  at  Liege,  and  attended  by 
nimierous  prelates,  Belgian  and  foreign,  resolutions  were  passed,  after  much 
discussion,  in  favour  of  State  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes. 

9.  At  Doncaster,  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  won  by  Mr.  John 
Charlton*s  Silver  Spiur,  4  yrs.,  8  st.  5  lbs.  (T.  Loates),  defeating  the  favourite 
and  a  field  of  ten  starters. 

—  An  attempt  made  by  a  young  Armenian  at  Constantinople  to  assassi- 
nate the  Armenian  bishop  as  he  was  leaving  church.  The  bishop's  arm  was 
severely  gashed,  but  he  escaped  a  more  fatal  wound. 

10.  At  Doncaster,  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  won  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Memoir,  8  st.  11  lbs.  (Watts),  by  two  lengths,  defeating  the  favourite,  Baron 
Rothschild's  Heaume.     Fifteen  started. 

—  At  Bagamoyo,  on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  a  proclamation  issued,  under 
German  orders,  regulating  the  purchase  of  domestic  slaves  in  that  town  and 
the  neighboiurhood,  export  by  sea  being  wholly  prohibited. 

11.  Disturbances  broke  out  in  the  Canton  of  Ticino,  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  submit  to  the  people  the  question  of  a 
revision  of  the  constitution.  At  Bellinzona,  the  seat  of  Government,  two 
members  of  the  Government  were  seized,  one  of  whom  was  shot — a 
Provisional  Government  was  proclaimed,  to  which  the  chief  towns  of  the 
canton  rallied.  The  Federal  Government,  however,  despatched  a  battalion 
of  1,500  men  to  restore  order,  and  to  provisionally  administer  the  govern- 
ment of  the  canton. 

12.  The  Liebenberg  monimient  at  Vienna,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
Burgomaster  who  in  1683  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
city  against  the  Turks,  imveiled  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  and  chief  military  officials. 

—  A  conference  of  Old  Cathohcs,  numbering  about  200  delegates,  from 
various  countries,  met  at  Cologne.  Amongst  those  present  were  the  Bishops 
of  Haarlem,  Deventer,  Salisbury,  and  others. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  visiting  the  Dee  Iron  Works,  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Saltney  Literary  Society,  to  whom  he  spoke  at  length 
on  Industrial  progress,  and  the  position  of  the  artisan  class. 

—  The  expedition  of  the  Chartered  Company  of  British  South  Africa, 
imder  conmiand  of  Lieut.-Col.  Pennefather,  reached  its  goal  at  the  head  of 
the  Makqulisi  stream  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

13.  Moussa  Bey,  who  had  escaped  from  Constantinople,  retaken  in  ihe 
Province  of  Broussa,  having  broken  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He 
was  subsequently  exiled  to  Medina. 

—  The  dock  strike  at  Southampton  having  been  brought  to  a  close,  it 
was  assumed  that  work  would  be  restuned ;  but  in  fiGbce  of  a  strike  of  the 
Firemen  and  Seamen  supported  by  the  Union,  the  various  shipping 
companies  declared  a  lock-out  until  all  the  trades  agreed  to  return  to  work. 

15.  At  the  opening  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes  a  violent  scene  took  place  in 
the  Lower  House,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention  being 
moved.  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  in  attempting  to  silence  his  friends,  was  attacked 
by  one  of  them,  a  priest  named  Brandao.  The  struggle  was  so  protracted 
that  the  sitting  was  suspended. 
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16.  An  extraordinary  accident  occurred  near  the  Farringdon  Street  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  where  a  naphtha  store  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
carelessness  of  a  lamp  man.  The  flames  caught  a  d6-inch  gas-main  crossing 
the  railway ;  and  the  heat  was  sufficient  to  curl  up  the  girders  of  the  railway 
bridge.  Over  a  score  of  barrels  of  naphtha  exploded,  and  the  fire  blazing 
upwards  and  over  the  lines  connecting  the  Midland  and  Great  Northern  with 
the  Underground  system,  interrupted  all  traffic. 

—  The  first  steps  taken  towards  removing  the  obstruction  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  known  as  the  **  Iron  Gates."  Part  of  the  Graben  Bock, 
blasted  with  sixty  kilogrammes  of  a  new  explosive,  in  presence  of  the  Austrian, 
Hungarian,  and  Servian  Ministers. 

—  An  alarming  fire  broke  out  in  the  part  of  the  Alhambra  known  as  the 
Patio  de  Alber<;a  and  the  Court  of  Lions,  and  before  it  coiild  be  extinguished 
bad  done  irreparable  damage  to  a  small  portion  of  the  building,  including 
the  Sala  de  la  Barca  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Arrayanes  Court. 

16.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  visited  Glanusk  House,  Brecon- 
shire,  and  on  entering  the  Principality  was  received  with  great  ceremony 
and  enthusiasm.  He  subsequently  opened  a  new  bridge  at  Cardifif,  and 
visited  various  Welsh  towns  and  places  of  interest. 

—  A  serious  explosion  of  fire-damp  occurred  at  the  Maybach  pit,  near 
'St.  Wendal,  in  the  Saarbriick  district,  in  which  twenty-four  miners  lost  their 
lives. 

—  Canon  Liddon  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  a  number  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Southern  Province  and  other  Church  dignitaries  attending. 

17.  The  Portuguese  Ministry  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Progressists  to  the  Anglo- Portuguese  Convention  regulating  the  spheres 
of  influence  of  the  two  countries  in  Africa. 

—  Plans  deposited  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  for  making  Paris  a  seaport,  by 
means  of  a  canal  from  Bouen  to  the  capital,  180  kilometres  (132  miles)  in 
length  and  6  metres  (19  feet  deep),  at  an  estimated  cost  of  135  millions  of 
francs. 

—  The  Emperor  of  Austria  reached  the  Castle  of  Bohnstock,  in  Silesia, 
on  a  visit  to  the  German  Emperor,  and  to  be  present  at  the  military  man- 
ceuvres,  of  which  the  site  was  the  field  on  which  Frederick  the  Great  defeated 
Maria  Theresa  at  Hohen  Friedberg. 

18.  Mr.  J.  Dillon,  M.P.,  arrested  at  Dublin,  and  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P., 
at  Glengariff,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  conspiracy  with  reference  to  the  Smith- 
Barry  estates. 

—  During  a  thunderstorm  at  New  York,  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Telephone  Company's  building  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  place  was  in  flames.  All  the  employes  managed  to  escape  except  fifteen 
girls  who  were  in  the  top  floor.  After  much  difficulty  they  were  all  eventu- 
ally rescued,  but  2,000  telephone  wires  were  destroyed. 

—  At  Washington,  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  Democrats,  to 
prevent  a  vote  being  taken,  absented  themselves  from  the  division,  and  the 
Speaker  was  unable  to  count  a  quorum.  The  doors  were  then  ordered  to  be 
locked ;  but  some  Democrats  broke  them  open,  and  escaped  from  being 
counted. 

D  2 
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19.  At  Berlin  a  six-story  house  in  the  Friedrichstrasse  took  fire,  and^ 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  fire  brigade,  four  of  the  inmates  were  burnt 
to  death  and  the  whole  block  destroyed. 

—  The  Turkish  wooden  firigate  Ertogrul,  built  in  1863,  foundered  in  a< 
gale  off  the  south  coast  of  Japan  ;  only  six  officers  and  fifty-seven  men  were 
saved  out  of  a  crew  of  nearly  600  persons. 

—  A  riotous  distiurbance  took  place  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  arising 
out  of  the  widely-extended  strikes.  A  procession  of  carts  laden  with  non- 
union work,  driven  by  the  owners  and  other  well-known  citizens,  was  attacked 
by  the  strikers,  who  were  with  difficulty  kept  back  by  the  mounted  police 
and  special  constables. 

—  The  autumn  manoeuvres  of  the  French  and  German  armies  brought 
to  a  close,  having  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  experiments  made  with 
smokeless  powder,  of  which  the  results  were  very  astonishing. 

20.  A  serious  accident  occurred  in  the  Schuykill  Valley,  on  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Beading  Eailroad,  by  which  twenty-one  persons  were  killed  and 
thirty  others  seriously  injured.  A  coal  train  parted  when  rounding  a  sharp 
curve,  and  into  this  ran  a  goods  train  following,  throwing  two  coal  tracks  on 
to  the  other  line.  Two  minutes  later  an  express  passenger  train  struck 
the  obstacles,  and  the  engine  and  entire  train  were  thrown  down  the  embank- 
ment, about  twenty  feet  high,  into  the  river. 

—  At  Manchester  the  third  race  for  the  Lancashire  Plate,  value  11,0002.,. 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  favourite,  General  BjTne's  Amphion,  4  yrs., 
10  st.  2  lbs.  (T.  Cannon).  Nine  started,  including  Prince  Soltykoff's  Gold, 
4  yrs. ;  Duke  of  Portland's  Memoir,  3  jrrs. ;  and  Duke  of  Westminster's  Orion,. 
2  yrs. 

—  The  Gape  of  Good  Hope  Bank,  having  an  imcalled  capital  of  about 
half  a  million,  and  having  just  paid  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent.,  suspended 
payment.  Great  defalcations  on  the  part  of  the  manager  were  subsequently 
discovered. 

21.  Marseilles  and  the  neighboiuring  districts  visited  by  severe  thunder- 
storms, which  did  enormous  damage  to  the  ungathered  grapes  and  crops.. 
In  the  city  the  streets  were  torn  up  by  the  rush  of  water ;  several  houses 
were  undermined  and  fell  down ;  and  the  banks  of  the  Marseilles  canal,  near 
Mallemort,  gave  way,  inundating  the  surroimding  country.  In  the  Depart- 
ments of  Gard,  Ardeche,  and  H^rault  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  was 
very  serious,  the  water  rising  above  the  highest  level  reached  in  1856. 

22.  The  seventh  Australian  team  (Mr.  W.  L.  Murdoch's)  concluded  its 
list  of  first-class  matches.  During  the  season  it  played  thirty-eight  matches — 
won  thirteen,  lost  sixteen,  drawn  nine. 

The  results  of  the  previous  Australian  visits  had  been  as  follows : — 

First  team,  Mr.D.  W.  Gregory's  in  1878. — Played  thirty-seven — won  eighteen,. 
lost  seven,  drawn  twelve. 

Second  team,  Mr.  W.  L.  Murdoch's  in  1880. — Played  thirty-seven — ^won  twenty- 
one,  lost  four,  drawn  twelve. 

Third  team,  Mr.  W.  L.  Murdoch's  in  1882.— Played  thirty-eight— won  twenty- 
three,  lost  four,  drawn  eleven. 

Fourth  team,  Mr.W.  L.  Murdoch's  in  1884. — Played  thirty-two — won  eighteen,. 
lost  seven,  drawn  seven. 
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Fifth  team,  Mr.  H.  J.  H.  Scott's  in  1886. — Played  thirty-eight — won  nine,  lost 

seven,  drawn  twenty-two. 
Sixth  team,  Mr.  P.  S.  MDonnelFs  in  1888. — Played  forty — won  nineteen,  lost 

fourteen,  drawn  seven. 

22.  During  the  elections  at  Goa  serious  rioting  took  place,  and  the  soldiers 
having  been  called  to  disperse  the  mob,  eleven  persons  were  killed  and  many 
more  serionsly  injured. 

—  The  Maharajah  of  Manipur  dethroned  by  his  brother,  who  seized  the 
palace,  the  powder  magazine,  and  four  mountain  guns.  The  dethroned  prince 
took  refuge  at  the  British  Besidency,  which  was  protected  by  two  com- 
panies of  light  infantry.    He  ultimately  resigned  in  favour  of  his  brother. 

28.  Three-quarters  of  the  town  of  Colon,  the  passenger  station,  and  build- 
ings of  the  Panama  railway,  together  with  a  large  number  of  freight  cars, 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Looting  at  one  time  became  so  general  that  the 
military  had  to  fire  on  the  mob,  killing  several. 

—  Mr.  Langston,  an  emancipated  negro,  educated  at  Oberlin  College, 
•Ohio,  and  formerly  Minister  at  Hayti,  and  President  of  the  Virginia  Colle- 
giate Institute,  after  a  long  struggle,  took  his  seat  as  Republican  representa- 
tive for  Virginia. 

—  A  terrible  accident  happened  to  the  electric  tram-car  running  between 
Florence  and  Fiesole,  which  escaped  control;  and,  running  down  the  steep 
hill  at  a  great  pace,  killed  six  persons  and  seriously  injured  twenty  others. 

24.  The  third  annual  conference  of  the  Scottish  Home  Bule  Association 
met  at  Edinburgh.  The  subject  of  discussion  was  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "  British  "  for  "  English  *'  in  various  ordinary  expressions. 

—  The  President  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Salt  Lake  City  issued  a 
manifesto  abandoning  the  teaching  of  polygamy  and  plural  marriages,  and 
announcing  his  intention  of  submitting  to  the  law  of  the  United  States. 

—  The  Comte  de  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Europe,  on  a  tour  to  the 
United  States,  published  a  letter  addressed  to  his  agent,  M.  Bocher,  acknow- 
ledging his  having  made  use  of  the  Boulangists  to  advance  the  aims  of  the 
Monarchists. 

25.  The  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  of  discomit  from  four  to  five  per 
cent.,  the  stock  of  bullion  being  21, 043,389 Z.,  and  the  reserve  13,163,2692.,  or 
forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities. 

-  —  The  trial  of  Mr.  J.  Dillon,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  ten  others, 
for  conspiring  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rent  on  the  Smith-Barry  estates, 
commenced  at  Tippcrary,  which  was  the  scene  of  much  excitement,  many 
English  members  of  Parliament  being  present. 

•  27.  At  Washington,  after  a  lengthy  conference  between  members  of  the 
two  Houses,  an  arrangement  was  anived  at  with  regard  to  the  McKinley  Tariflf 
Bill,  and  the  bill  as  amended  finally  i)assed  the  House  by  152  to  81,  two 
Republicans  and  one  Independent  joining  the  Opposition.  By  the  Senate  the 
bill  was  passed  by  33  to  27  votes,  three  Republicans  voting  in  the  minority. 

—  At  the  gymnasium  attached  to  the  Ormonde  Club,  Walworth,  a  glove 
fight  took  place  between  F.  P.  Slavin  of  Australia  and  J.  M'Auliflfe  of 
California,  for  the  Boxing  Belt  and  Championship.  In  two  rounds,  lasting 
six  minutes,  Slavin,  having  knocked  down  his  ojiponent,  was  declared  the 
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winner.    The  pugilists  were  subsequently  indicted  for  assaiilting  each  other, 
and,  after  several  adjournments,  committed  for  trial. 

29.  The  Iron  and  Steel  Congress  assembled  by  invitation  in  New  York ; 
the  foreign  delegates  being  hospitably  entertained  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Mining  Institute  and  other  bodies. 

—  An  interesting  discovery  made  in  the  excavations  at  Silchester,  near 
Strathfieldsaye,  of  a  complete  set  of  a  Eoman  smith's  and  carpenter's  imple- 
ments in  almost  perfect  condition. 

—  John  Reginald  Birchall  fomid  guilty,  after  a  lengthy  trial,  at  Woodstock, 
Ontario,  of  having  murdered  a  young  man  named  Benwell  on  February  17 
and  concealed  his  body  in  a  swamp  near  Eastwood. 

30.  The  expiration  of  the  Anti-Socialist  Laws  throughout  the  German 
Empire  celebrated  by  great  rejoicings  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats.  During 
the  twelve  years  the  laws  had  been  in  force  the  Socialist  vote  had  increased 
four- fold. 

—  The  Church  Congress  assembled  at  Hull,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  acting  for  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  prevented 
by  illness. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  The  German  Emperor  arrived  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  ceremony  by  the  Court,  and  with  spontaneous  enthusiasm  by  the 
people. 

—  A  fire,  which  si)eedily  assumed  immense  proportions,  broke  out  in 
Pitt  Street,  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city  of  Sydney,  N.S.W., 
and  completely  destroyed  the  head  offices  of  the  City  Bank — the  Athenaeum 
Club,  and  several  blocks  of  warehouses,  to  the  estimated  value  of  one  million 
sterling. 

—  The  Mormon  elders,  after  a  conference  of  several  weeks,  produced  a 
new  declaration  of  faith,  in  which,  whilst  holding  to  their  belief  in  baptism 
by  immersion,  laying  on  of  hands,  the  gift  of  tongues,  revelations,  visions, 
and  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  the  Word  of  God,  they  abandoned  the 
system  of  polygamy. 

2.  Biimours  of  an  imminent  strike  of  all  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  caused  the  directors  to  apply  to  the 
commander  of  the  Chatham  Garrison  for  assistance  in  case  of  need.  A 
thousand  men,  armed  with  20  rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  were  held  in  readi- 
ness; but  the  need  for  their  intervention  between  the  unionist  and  non* 
xmionist  workmen  did  not  arise. 

8.  The  Kempton  Park  Produce  Stakes,  for  two-year-olds,  value  5,0002.« 
won  by  an  outsider,  Lord  Calthorpe's  Blavatsky,  8  st.  8  lb.  (Robinson). 
Twenty -one  started. 

—  The  Italian  Minister  of  Justice  having  ordered  the  inspection  of 
certain  Neapolitan  nimneries,  it  was  found  that  at  the  "  Sepolte  Vive  "  eight 
women  were  detained  by  order  of  their  parents.  The  inmates,  who  were 
more  or  less  insane,  were  foimd  to  be  in  a  filthy  condition. 

4.  The  opening  meeting  of  the  International  Literary  and  Artistic 
Congress  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor. 
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4.  The  German  Minister  of  War,  General  von  Verdy  du  Vemois,  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.-General  von  Kaltenbom-Stachan. 

5.  The  plebiscitiun  taken  in  the  Canton  of  Ticino  on  the  subject  of  a  * 
new  Liberal  constitution  showed  a  narrow  majority,  11,928  voting  in  favour 
of^  and  11,834  against,  revision. 

6.  The  Irish  Parliamentary  party  met  at  Dublin,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  Neither  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Sexton,  nor  Mr. 
O'Brien  was  present. 

—  The  Mormon  Conference  at  Salt  Lake  City,  attended  by  10,000  persons, 
unanimously  approved  and  adopted,  through  their  bishops,  apostles,  and 
elders,  President  Woodruffs  official  manifesto  prohibiting  plural  marriages. 

—  Great  excitement  shown  in  New  York  harboiu:.  Ships  arriving  from 
all  parts  with  heavy  cargoes  to  be  cleared  before  the  McKinley  tariff  came 
into  operation.  The  Etruria'a  papers  were  handed  in  within  a  few  hours  of 
midnight. 

7.  "Rube"  Burrows,  the  leader  of  all  the  big  train  robberies  in  the 
United  States  for  ten  years,  in  the  coiurse  of  which  he  had  killed  three 
sheriffs,  and  others  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  caught  at  Demopolis,  Alabama. 
After  his  capture  he  nearly  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  but  was  shot  by 
the  under-sheriff^whom,  however,  he  mortally  wounded. 

—  A  fresh  outrage  committed  at  the  Koum  Kaj)08  Cathedral ;  a  young 
Armenian  fired  two  shots  at  the  Arch-priest  officiating  at  the  altar,  and  then 
escaped. 

—  An  explosion  of  50  tons  of  giant  powder  occurred  at  Messrs.  Dupont's 
powder  works  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  by  which  eleven  persons  were  instantly 
killed,  25  others  seriously  injured,  and  50  houses  WTecked,  whilst  many  sur- 
rounding villages  were  greatly  damaged.  The  mills  were  founded  in  1802, 
and  have  furnished  the  powder  to  the  American  Government  since  that  date. 

8.  At  Newmarket,  the  Middle  Park  Plate  won  by  a  French  horse,  M.  L. 
Blanc's  Gouvemeur,  9  st.  (J.  Woodburn),  defeating  the  favourite,  Orion,  at 
equal  weights.     Nine  started. 

—  Two  British  gunboats,  the  Herald  and  the  Mosquito,  accompanied  by 
the  African  Lakes  Company's  steamers  and  a  large  flotilla  of  lighters  and 
canoes,  entered  the  Zambesi  River  without  meeting  with  any  resistance  from 
the  Portuguese. 

9.  At  Newmarket,  the  Cesarewitch  Stakes  won  by  Prince  Soltykoffs 
Sheen,  5  yrs.,  9  st.  2  lbs.  (F.  Webb),  a  complete  outsider,  and  carrying  the 
heaviest  weight.    Twenty-two  started. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  west  wing  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  one  of  the 
dormitories  was  completely  burnt  out.  The  fire  was  caused  by  the  overheat- 
ing of  a  portable  gas-stove.  The  fire  was  kept  in  check,  and  finally  subdued 
by  the  boys  themselves. 

11.  The  negotiations  between  the  British  and  Italian  Governments  rela- 
tive to  their  respective  spheres  of  action  in  Africa  broken  off  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  raised  about  the  occupation  of  Kassala. 

13.  A  disastrous  fire,  causing  the  death  of  six  persons  and  fatal  injuries 
to  several  others,  occurred  in  Clothfair,  at  a  hat  and  helmet  manufactory. 
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It  was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  ignition  of  naphtha  vapour,  of  whieh 
large  quantities  were  used  in  various  parts  of  the  building.  The  flames 
spread  so  rapidly  that  the  women  working  in  the  upper  floors  were  with 
difficulty  rescued. 

13.  After  a  crisis,  extending  over  four  weeks,  a  Portuguese  Ministry,  re- 
presenting various  political  parties,  was  at  length  constituted  under  the 
presidency  of  General  Chrysostomo,  a  Progressist. 

—  A  congress  of  Social  Democrats,  attended  by  360  representatives,  of 
whom  340  were  Germans,  assembled  at  Halle,  and  were  welcomed  by  Herr 
Liebknecht. 

—  An  imposing  funeral  service,  held  at  "  Olympia,"  over  the  body  of  Mrs. 
"  General  *'  Booth,  attended  by  upwards  of  20,000  members  of  the  Salvation 
Army.    The  body  was  removed  to  Abney  Cemetery  on  the  following  day. 

—  A  "  Service  of  Keconciliation,"  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
'*  exempt  and  reconcile  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's  from  caaonioal 
impediment  and  profanation,''  occasioned  by  the  suicide  which  had  taken 
place  within  the  building. 

—  Several  soldiers  of  the  East  Surrey  Regiment,  stationed  at  Guernsey, 
refused  to  parade  for  embarkation  for  India.  After  some  delay  the  insub- 
ordinate men  were  secured,  and  order  was  restored. 

14.  A  fop:  of  unusual  density  prevailed  for  two  days  over  London,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  high  range  of  temperature. 

—  Petcrborougli  Cathedral,  which  had  been  under  repair  since  1888,  and 
the  central  tower  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  reopened  for  Divine  service.  The 
cost  of  the  works  was  about  B2,000Z. 

—  The  Conservative  Government  reinstated  in  the  Canton  of  Ticino  by 
the  Federal  Commissioner  Colonel  Kiinzli,  without  distiurbance. 

15.  A  fine  Roman  Catholic  church,  principally  due  to  the  munificence  of 
Mrs.  Lyne  Stephens  (n^e  Duvemay),  opened  at  Cambridge,  and  dedicated  to 
**  Our  Lady  and  the  English  MartjTs." 

—  Dr.  Randall  Davidson,  Dean  of  Windsor,  appointed  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  succession  to  Bisliop  Thorold,  translated  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Harold  Browne. 

—  After  a  week's  disappearance,  Messrs.  W.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  and  J.  Dillon, 
M.P.,  arrived  at  Cherbourg,  having  reached  that  port  in  a  yacht  which  had 
picked  them  up  on  9th  inst.  off  Dalkey. 

—  By  order  of  the  CEciunenical  Synod,  all  the  Orthodox  Greek  churches 
throughout  Turkey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishops  of  Constantinople, 
Macedonia,  and  Dircon  closed,  with  the  exception  of  two,  subject  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

16.  The  '*  Leland  "  Hotel  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  a  five-story  building, 
caught  fire  during  the  night,  when  200  people  were  asleep,  many  of  whom 
had  to  escape  by  jumping  from  the  windows  in  their  nightdresses.  Only 
three  lives  were  lost,  but  several  persons  were  injured. 

—  The  remains  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany  and  his  two  sons, 
Prince  Waldemar  and  Sigismund,  removed  from  the  Friedenkirche  at  Pots- 
dam to  a  mauBoleum  erected  by  the  Empress  Frederick. 
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16.  Mr.  David  Hennessy,  chief  of  the  New  Orleans  police,  assassinated 
by  a  band  of  Italians  belonging  to  the  Mafia,  a  secret  society  which,  in 
■consequence  of  its  repeated  offences,  Mr.  Hennessy  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 
perse. He  was  actually  riddled  by  bullets ;  but,  in  fjalling,  had  been  able  to 
discharge  his  own  pistol  and  wound  one  of  his  numerous  assailants. 

17.  The  Duomo  of  Siena  narrowly  escaped  total  destruction.  Through 
the  carelessness  of  workmen  employed  on  the  roof  the  exterior  of  the  cupola 
took  fire.  The  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  whole  of  the  out- 
side vaulting  was  destroyed,  the  damage  being  estimated  at  100,000  lire. 

—  A  tornado  swept  across  the  country  to  the  west  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  destroying  all  buildings  and  trees  in  its  path,  as  well  as  the  lives 
^f  many  persons. 

—  After  an  interval  of  several  years*  quiet,  Mount  Etna  broke  out  in 
•emption,  throwing  up  large  quantities  of  cinders  and  volcanic  smoke.  Earth- 
quake shocks  were  felt  in  the  neighboiirhood,  and  likewise  at  Lisbon. 

18.  All  the  drivers,  conductors,  and  stablemen  of  the  Vienna  Tramways 
Company  came  out  on  strike  against  the  new  regulations  put  forward  by  the 
directors. 

—  The  Imperial  Mausoleum  erected  at  Potsdam  for  the  remains  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  and  his  two  sons  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Imperial  family  and  a  large  number  of  relatives. 

—  The  Very  Rev.  Geo.  Rodney  Eden  consecrated  Bishop  Sufi&agan  of 
Dover,  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  by  the  Archbishop,  assisted  by  the  Bishops 
of  Durham,  Rochester,  and  Gibraltar. 

19.  After  a  drought  lasting  three  months,  Zara  and  the  surrounding 
country  were  visited  by  a  hailstorm  of  unusual  severity,  which  lasted  for 
three  hours.  The  hailstones  were  stated  to  have  been  the  size  of  walnuts ; 
the  olive  harvest  throughout  Dalmatia  was  thereby  practically  destroyed. 

20.  The  Comte  de  Paris  entertained  at  New  York  by  his  old  comrades 
in  arms,  officers  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  to  whom  he  introduced  his 
son. 

—  The  expedition  sent  to  explore  the  mountain  districts  of  Alaska  terri- 
tory returned  to  Washington,  ha\'ing  ascertained  that  Mount  Ehas  was  only 
13,500  feet  high,  instead  of  19,500  feet  as  hitherto  stated ;  Mount  Cook,  10,250 
feet ;  and  Mount  Vancouver,  9,400  feet. 

—  Rev.  M.  G.  Glazebrook,  High  Master  of  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
ftppointed  to  Headmastership  of  Clifton  College,  in  succession  to  Rev. 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Archdeacon  of  Manchester,  Rev.  H.  A.  James  of  Cheltenham 
having  dechned  the  appointment. 

21.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  previous  day, 
made  his  first  address  to  the  electors  of  Midlothian  at  the  Com  Exchange, 
4md  spoke  for  nearly  two  hours  without  apparent  fatigue. 

—  The  Armada  Memorial,  erected  on  Plymouth  Hoe,  unveiled  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Tra&lgar. 

—  At  the  biennial  congress  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  held  at  Patter- 
son, New  Jersey,  it  was  resolved  by  the  delegates  that  the  Brotherhood 
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should  in  future  be  an  open  organisation,  and  not  at  all  bound  by  oath  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Council. 

22.  The  election  for  the  Eccles  Division  of  South-East  Lancashire  re- 
sulted in  the  return  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Roby  (G.L.)  by  4,901  votes,  against  4,696' 
polled  by  the  Hon.  A.  Egerton  (C). 

—  The  first  stone  of  a  new  City  fruit  and  vegetable  market,  at  the  junction 
of  Charterhouse  Street  and  Farringdon  Road,  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  wha 
attended  in  state. 

—  At  Newmarket,  the  Cambridgeshire  Stakes  won  by  the  fiavouiite,  M. 
Ephrussi's  Alicante,  3  yrs.,  7  st.  12  lbs.  (F.  Barrett).    Twenty-nine  started. 

23.  The  entire  property  of  the  Paris  Wood- Paving  Company,  situated  on 
the  Quai  Grenelle,  including  workshops,  materials,  <&c.,  valued  at  two  mil* 
lions  of  francs,  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

—  Serious  shocks  of  earthquake  felt  in  various  parts  of  South  Germany 
and  Hungary ;  and  almost  simultaneously,  but  with  greater  violence,  along 
the  south-east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

—  Serious  disaffection  reported  from  various  pro\incial  centres  in  Russia, 
the  local  authorities,  supported  by  the  villagers,  resenting  at  times  with  vio* 
lence  the  intervention  of  State  officials  in  the  internal  administration  of  the 
townships  and  village  commimities. 

24.  On  the  reopening  of  the  Law  Sittings,  Alderman  Savory,  Lord  Mayor- 
elect,  received  at  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  conveyed 
to  him  the  Queen^s  approval  of  his  election. 

—  The  body  of  Mrs.  Hogg  frightfully  mutilated  discovered  in  South 
Hampstead ;  and  subsequently  the  body  of  her  child,  apparently  dead  from 
exposure,  found  in  a  neighbouring  field. 

—  The  motion  for  the  separation  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland  into  two 
distinct  colonies  negatived  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  32  to  26  votes. 

25.  Tower  Hill,  near  Ascot,  the  residence  of  Sir  George  Dasent,  a  modem 
building,  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  having  addressed  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  at 
West  Calder,  after  another  interval  of  a  day's  rest,  spoke  at  great  length 
to  a  mass  meeting  at  Dalkeith  on  Scotch  Home  Rule  and  Disestablishment. 

26.  Count  Moltke's  ninetieth  birthday  celebrated  with  extraordinary 
honours  at  Berlin,  a  general  holiday  being  observed  throughout  Prussia.  At 
an  early  hour  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  rex^resentatives  of  the  chief 
reigning  families  in  Germany,  and  the  generals  commanding  the  twenty 
army  corps,  came  to  congratulate  the  veteran  strategist,  at  whose  residence 
the  colours  of  all  the  army  corps  were  deposited  for  twenty-four  hours. 

27.  The  Greek  elections  terminated  most  unfavoinrably  for  M.  Triooupis* 
Ministry,  the  Opposition  securing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  seats.  M.  Tricou- 
pis  at  once  tendered  his  resignation. 

—  Mr.  Justice  Day  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence  decided  that  Mr.  Cony- 
beare's  seat  on  the  London  School  Board  was  vacated  by  reason  of  his  im> 
prisonment  in  Ireland  for  an  offence  against  the  Crimes  Act. 

—  Fresh  disturbances  having  broken  out  in  the  Canton  of  Ticino,  the 
Federal  troops,  which  had  been  mostly  recalled,  were  ordered  to  return.    In. 
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the  Canton  Fribourg,  also,  serious  conflicts  arose  between  the  Badicals  and 
the  Conservatives,  the  latter  being  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the 
ballot-boxes.  Two  battalions  of  Federal  troops  were  despatched  to  restore 
order. 

27.  The  British  naval  force,  under  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Fremantle,  bom- 
barded and  totally  destroyed  the  town  of  Witu,  on  the  East  African  coast, 
where  the  German  colonists  had  been  massacred.  The  only  casualties  to 
the  attackmg  force  were  thirteen  men  wounded. 

28.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  notified  through  the  London  Gazette  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission,  the  Chapel 
Ro^'al,  Whitehall,  would  be  permanently  closed. 

—  A  fire  occurred  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  by  which  the  combina- 
tion-room and  library  were  considerably  damaged,  and  two  sets  of  students' 
rooms  destroyed. 

—  A  collision  took  place  ofi'  the  Delaware  coast  between  the  Spanish 
steamer  Vizcaya  and  a  collier  schooner,  by  which  all  the  passengers,  num- 
bering sixteen,  and  forty-five  of  the  crew  of  the  former  lost  their  lives.  The 
night  up  to  the  moment  of  the  collision  was  clear,  and  the  ships  were  in 
sight  of  each  other  six  luiles  apart. 

29.  At  a  plenary  sitting  of  the  Dutch  States  General,  a  motion  declaring 
the  King's  incapacity  to  act  carried  by  109  votes. 

—  Mr.  Gladstone  received  the  freedom  of  the  Town  of  Dundee,  and 
subsequently  opened  the  Victoria  Art  Gallery,  making  speeches  on  each 
occasion. 

—  The  report  of  the  United  States  Inspector  of  Buildings  shows  that  the 
Government  buildings  in  Chicago  had  been  so  fraudulently  constructed  that 
new  foundations  at  the  cost  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  were  abso- 
lutely necessary.  On  the  same  day  the  postal  rooms  of  the  General  Post 
Office  were  flooded  by  the  bursting  of  a  pipe,  threatening  the  collapse  of  the 
building  at  any  moment. 

80.  A  deputation  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  Kingdom,  headed  by  the 
acting  Chief  Babbi  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  waited  on  Cardinal  Manning  to 
present  him  with  a  congratulatory  address  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
his  episcopacy. 

—  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  diuring  his  tour  of  inspection  among  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  Galway,  met  with  an  accident  at  Costello  fishmg-lodge,  where  the 
window  fell  and  broke  his  thumb,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  sash- 
line  and  weight. 

31.  The  Venerable  J.  S.  Perowne,  Dean  of  Peterborough,  appointed  Bishop 
of  Worcester  in  succession  to  Dr.  Philpott,  resigned. 

—  The  Marquess  of  Hartington  reached  Edinburgh  shortly  after  Mr. 
Gladstone's  final  departure;  and  addressed  large  Unionist  meetings  at  the 
Freemasons'  Hall  and  the  Corn  Exchange. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  The  municipal  elections  throughout  England  and  Wales  showed  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Liberals  retiuned. 

—  The  Grand  Cafe,  on   the   l^oule\ard  des  Gapucines,  Paris,  seriously 
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^lamaged  by  a  fire  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  india-rubber  insulators  cover-, 
ing  the  electric  wires  by  means  of  which  the  building  was  lighted. 

2.  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  accompanied 
by  several  other  Irish  delegates,  arrived  at  New  York,  where  they  were  osten- 
tatiously welcomed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  mayor  of  the  city. 

3.  The  Grand  Hotel  at  San  Francisco,  considered  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  the  world,  and  the  adjoining  Burlington  Hotel,  with  its  surrounding  build- 
ings, totally  destroyed  by  fire,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  some  explosive  matter  in  a  store. 

—  The  long.protracted  strike  of  dock  labourers  and  mariners  in  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  &c.,  practically  closed  by  the  advice  of  the  leaders  of 
the  different  unions,  the  men  in  almost  all  points  having  failed  to  bring  the 
masters  to  make  the  required  concessions  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
"  freemen  "  firom  their  employ. 

4.  The  elections  of  the  members  of  the  fifty-second  Congress  held  through- 
out the  United  States,  resulting  generally  in  the  complete  success  of  the 
Democrats  or  Anti-Tariff  party,  the  Kepublican  majority  of  twenty-five  being 
transformed  into  a  minority  of  over  a  hundred  and  twenty,  irrespective  of  the 
members  of  the  Farmers*  Alliance  party. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales  formally  opened  the  first  electric  underground 
railway  in  England,  connecting  King  William  Street,  City,  and  Stockwell  by 
a  tunnel  passing  under  the  Thames. 

—  The  third  Amiual  Art  Congress  met  at  Birmingham,  under  the  prea- 
dency  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A. 

5.  The  Duke  of  Nassau,  accompanied  by  the  Hereditary  Prince,  arrived  in 
Luxembourg  to  assmne  the  Regency,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  on  the  following  day  took  the  oath  of  Regent  before  the  Chcuuber. 

—  Great  interest  aroused  in  Berlin  and  throughout  Europe  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Professor  Koch  in  connection  with  inoculation  as  a  preservative 
against  tuberculosis. 

6.  A  revolution  broke  out  in  Honduras,  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Sanchez,  who  besieged  Tequicigalpa,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Capitol 
and  the  arsenal.  He  was,  however,  in  his  turn  besieged,  and,  after  some 
desperate  fighting,  was  captured  and  shot. 

—  The  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  Dr.  J.  Franck  Bright,  shot 
in  the  abdomen  by  a  young  woman  who  called  to  see  him,  and  who  escaped 
without  detection,  but  was  subsequently  arrested  at  her  lodgings  in  London, 
and  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  six  years*  penal  servitude  within  ten  days  of 
the  assault. 

—  The  Czaro witch  arrived  at  Vienna,  his  first  stopping-place  on  a  pro- 
longed journey  in  Europe  and  Asia  which  he  had  undertaken.  His  reception 
by  the  Austrian  Court  was  most  imposing. 

—  The  Irish  delegates  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  warmly 
received  by  the  authorities  and  populace.  They  afterwards  addressed  a  large 
meeting,  at  which  j?13,000  was  collected. 

7.  The  Bank  of  England,  at  a  specially  summoned  meeting  of  the 
directors,  raised  the  rate  of  discount  to  6  per  cent.    On  the  previous  day  the 
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rtserve  stood  at  11,106,5072.,  or  34J  of  the  liabilities,  and  the  stock  of  btdlioa 
was  19,544,5182. 

7.  A  terrible  gale,  coming  from  the  south-west,  but  ranging  over  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  caused  on  enormous  amount  of  damage  to- 
imildings  in  London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen^ 
whilst  over  the  north  coasts  the  loss  of  shipping  and  of  life  was  very  serious^ 

—  The  British  Protectorate  over  Zanzibar  formally  proclaimed,  the 
British  and  the  Sultanas  flags  being  hoisted  together  on  the  Sultan's  palace. 

—  A  Spanish  girl  and  her  mulatto  lover  reached  Paris  from  Barcelona  in. 
a  box,  and  were  safely  delivered  after  five  days*  journey.  The  freak  was  the 
result  of  a  bet  between  two  Frenchmen  at  Barcelona,  who  were  subsequently 
taken  into  custody  on  the  ground  of  smuggling. 

8.  An  express  train  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  near 
Chorley,  ran  into  a  quantity  of  earth  and  rock  which  had  fallen  from  the  side  of 
the  cutting  and  had  blocked  the  line.  The  whole  train  left  the  metals  and 
ploughed  along  the  line  for  some  distance,  until  every  carriage  was  smashed  ^ 
but  although  the  passengers  were  severely  bruised,  and  some  were  seriously^ 
injured,  no  lives  were  lost. 

—  The  Times  published,  as  a  telegram  from  New  York,  Mr.  H.  M- 
Stanley's  defence  to  the  allegations  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Barttelot,. 
Mr.  Troup,  and  others. 

9.  The  granaries  and  flour-mills  of  Messrs.  Vogan,  Dockhead,  Bermond- 
sey,  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  fire-engines,  in  consequence  of  a  deficient 
supply  of  water,  being  imable  to  check  the  flames  for  some  hours. 

10.  Mr.  Alderman  Savory  installed  as  Lord  Mayor  with  the  usual  forma- 
lities, and  in  the  evening  entertained  her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  others  at 
the  Guildhall. 

—  Mr.  Justice  Kay  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  in  succession  to* 
Lord  Justice  Cotton,  whose  term  of  service  had  expired. 

—  The  Rev.  P.  F.  Eliot,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bournemouth,  appointed 
Dean  of  Windsor. 

—  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the  scene  of  a  panic  unparalleled  for 
many  years :  one  operator  died  of  suffusion  of  the  brain  in  the  Exchange,  and 
business  was  suspended  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  downward  movement  of 
all  railway  stocks  was  renewed. 

—  H.M.S.  Serpenty  a  torpedo  cruiser  of  1,850  tons,  one  of  a  newly  con- 
structed class  of  vessels,  wrecked  in  a  storm  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Spain^ 
about  20  miles  from  Corimiia,  and  only  3  persons  out  of  170  oflicers  and  men. 
were  saved. 

11.  A  frightful  accident  happened  to  the  Cape  Mail  special  train  from 
Plymouth  to  Paddington.  Whilst  travelling  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour 
it  dashed  into  a  goods  train  which  had  been  shunted  at  Norton  Fitz warren,, 
near  Taunton,  to  allow  the  down  express  train  to  pass,  and  was  standing  on. 
the  up  line.  The  first  carriage  was  broken  to  s^^linters  and  set  on  fire.  Ten 
persons  were  killed  at  once,  and  fifteen  others  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

—  A  Divisional  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  consisting  of  Justices- 
Denman,  Hawkins,  and  Stephens,  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  on  the  applL- 
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cation  of  Signor  Castioni,  for  whose  extradition  the  Swiss  Government  had 
applied  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Signor  Rossi  during  the  Tioino  revo- 
lution.   Castioni  was  consequently  set  at  liberty. 

12.  An  accident,  which  destroyed  much  rolling-stock,  and  gave  a  severe 
shock  to  several  passengers,  occinred  just  outside  Edinburgh  station,  caused 
by  a  fast  train  running  into  a  goods  train  at  a  standstill. 

—  A  fire  broke  out  at  the  Wellington  Barracks,  St.  James's  Park,  and  before 
it  could  be  extinguished  destroyed  the  block  of  buildings  assigned  to  the  nse 
of  married  men.  Several  children  were  badly  burnt,  of  whom  two  subse- 
quently died.  The  authorities  were  severely  censured  by  the  coroner's  jm'y 
for  permitting  the  maintenance  of  such  unsafe  buildings. 

—  Mr.  Robert  Romer,  Q.C.,  appointed  Judge  of  the  Chancery  Division,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Justice  Kay ;  and  Canon  Argles  to  be  Dean  of  Peterborough, 
in  succession  to  Dr.  Perowne. 

13.  A  workmen's  train  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  ran 
into  the  rear  of  a  goods  train  in  the  Chalk  Farm  tunnel.  The  guard  was 
killed,  and  a  number  of  the  passengers  seriously  contused. 

—  In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  a  division  of  opinion  appeared  in  the 
Judgments  of  the  two  judges  before  whom  had  been  argued  the  question  of  a 

inanda7nu8  to  compel  the  Bishop  of  London  to  hear  the  case  for  the  removal 
of  the  reredos  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  order  for  a  mandamus,  therefore, 
was  not  issued. 

14.  The  rumours  of  financial  difficulties  which  had  been  afloat  for  some 
time,  owing  to  the  commitments  of  several  large  firms  in  South  American 
undertakings,  culminated  in  almost  a  panic.  This  was,  however,  averted  by 
-an  advance  for  three  months  of  three  millions  of  gold  by  the  Bank  of  France 
>to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  joint  guarantee  of  nine  millions  for  three 
years  by  the  leading  banks  and  discount  houses  to  the  Barings,  the  firm 
principally  involved. 

—  Reginald  Birchall,  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  murder  of  Mr, 
Benwell,  hanged  at  Woodstock,  Ontario. 

—  A  modus  Vivendi  in  the  Zaonbesi  district,  arranged  between  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  Portuguese  Minister,  and  signed  in  London. 

—  In  a  plenary  sitting  of  both  Chambers  of  the  States  General,  the  biU 
appointing  Queen  Emma  Regent  of  the  Netherlands  unanimously  adopted. 

15.  The  polling  for  the  Lord  Rectorship  of  Glasgow  University  resulted 
in  the  return  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  by  848  votes,  against  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
717,  and  by  three  out  of  the  four  nations,  and  for  the  like  post  at  Edinburgh, 
in  the  return  of  Mr.  Goschen,  who  polled  1,378  votes,  against  805  given  to 
Sir  Charles  Russell. 

—  A  serious  fire,  arising  firom  unknown  causes,  broke  out  on  the  premises 
of  the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  Bond  Street,  by  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  buildings  was  destroyed,  and  the  rest  much  damaged,  involving  a 
total  cessation  of  electric  lighting  in  the  district  for  some  months. 

—  The  police  of  the  Chartered  South  African  Company  surprised  the 
Portuguese  armed  force  whicli  a  week  previously  had  captured  Mutara*8 
Kraal ;  took  prisoners  Baron  de  Rozende,  Colonel  d'Andrade,  and  a  notorious 
slave-dealer,  Senhor  Gonveia ;  and  rehoisted  the  British  flag  which  the  Porta- 
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guese  had  hauled  down.    Colonel  d*Andrade  and  Gonveia  were  sent  under 
arrest  to  Fort  Salisbury  and  then  liberated. 

17.  In  the  Divorce  Court,  the  case  of  0*Shea  v.  0*Shea  and  Pamell  was 
concluded,  the  jury  finding  that  the  charges  had  been  proved.  The  judge 
pronounced  a  decree  of  divorce  nisiy  with  costs,  against  the  co-respondent. 

—  A  Latin  service,  styled  Conunendatio  Bene&ctorum,  held  in  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  birthday,  was 
largely  attended  by  old  Westminster  Scholars  and  their  friends. 

18.  General  Seliverstoflf,  for  some  time  chief  of  the  Russian  political 
police,  and  employed  on  police  missions  abroad,  assassinated  in  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Hdtel  de  Bade,  at  Paris,  presumably  by  a  Pole  disguised  as  a 
•commissionnaire  named  Padlewski. 

—  The  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Asso- 
ciations met  at  Liverpool,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Dixon-Hartland,  M.P., 
and  subsequently  addressed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 

—  In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  damages  to  the  extent  of  2,141Z. 
awarded  to  the  London  School  Board  by  a  jury  against  the  contractors  of 
the  Kilbum  Lane  Board  Schools  for  defective  work. 

10.  Princess  Victoria  of  Germany,  second  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  married  with  great  pomp  at  Berlin  to  Prince  Adolphus,  fourth  son 
of  the  Prince  of  Schauenburg-Lippe. 

—  After  a  prolonged  and  often-interrupted  trial,  Mr.  Dillon,  M.P.,  Mr. 
William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  absent  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien, 
M.P.,  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  conspiracy  to  induce  the 
tenants  on  the  Smith-Barry  estates  to  withhold  their  rents,  and  four  other 
-defendants  each  to  four  months'  imprisonment.    The  others  were  acquitted. 

—  Lords  Salisbury  and  Hartington,  to  whom,  as  the  party  leaders,  the 
question  of  the  representation  of  Birmingham  had  been  referred,  decided  that 
the  Liberal  Unionists  had  a  right,  under  the  agreement  made  in  1886,  to  the 
existing  number  of  seats,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Conservatives  to 
support  the  Unionist  candidates  in  each  division. 

—  In  a  congregation  at  Oxford  the  statute  for  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  rejected  by  89  to  76  votes. 

20.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  held  in 
Sheffield  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Spence  Watson,  the  inaugural  address 
being  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Morley. 

—  A  meeting  held  at  University  College,  London,  and  presided  over  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Goschen),  and  attended  by  a  number 
of  leading  political  economists,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  establish  an 
Economic  Association. 

—  Mr.  Eaikes,  Postmaster-General,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Post  Office  Buildings  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

—  Queen  Emma,  wife  of  William  III.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  took  the 
oath  as  Eegent  in  presence  of  both  Houses  of  the  States  GeneraL 

21.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbiu^,  attended  by  his  assessors,  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Hereford,  Rochester,  Oxford,  and  Salisbury,  pronounced  judgment 
at  great  length  in  the  case  of  Bead  and  others  v,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and 
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the  Vicar-General.  He  declared  (1)  the  mixed  chalice  to  be  legal ;  (2)  dis* 
missed  the  charge  of  the  ceremony  of  ablation ;  (8)  recognised  fireedom  of  peti- 
tion at  the  table;  (4)  regarded  the  singing  of  the  **  Agnus  Dei**  as  inexpedient 
but  not  illegal ;  (5)  held  that  the  law  against  lighted  candles  on  the  altar  had 
not  been  broken ;  (6)  held  the  charge  of  *^  concealing  the  mysteries  *'  to  have 
been  proved,  and  (7)  that  the  making  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  Absolution 
and  Benediction  was  an  unjustified  addition  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
Each  party  was  condemned  to  pay  its  own  costs. 

21.  In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  recovered  from 
Mrs.  Langtry  2,000Z.  for  not  having  produced  at  New  York  a  play  "  Lady 
Gladys  "  he  had  written  for  her. 

22.  The  Marquess  of  Huntly  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  University 
by  430  votes,  against  352  given  to  Professor  Bryce,  M.P.,  and  by  three 
nations  out  of  four. 

—  The  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Lidians,  numbering  1,500  warriors,  under 
Sitting  Bull  and  Little  Wound,  gave  e\ddence  of  hostile  intentions  in  South 

'  Dakota.  The  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency  appealed  for 
immediate  protection.  Colonel  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill)  was  siunmoned  to  confer 
with  the  Indian  Chiefs. 

23.  William  III.,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  died  at  the  Ch&teau  of  Loo^ 
near  the  Hague,  his  condition  having  got  rapidly  worse  during  the  last 
twenty- four  hours  of  his  life. 

—  Mr.  W.  Beckett,  M.P.,  whilst  walking  beside  a  railway  as  a  £Ek8t  train 
passed  by,  carried  off  his  feet  by  the  wind  and  crushed  underneath  the  wheels 
of  the  hind  carriages. 

24.  The  general  elections  throughout  Italy  resulted  in  the  return  of  a  very 
large  Ministerial  majority,  endorsing  Signor  Crispi's  policy  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, scarcely  more  than  one -fifth  of  the  Chamber  being  opposed  to  the 
Government. 

—  Alarming  floods  occurred  in  Central  Europe,  especially  in  Bohemia. 
At  Carlsbad  the  principal  promenades  were  completely  submerged,  and  the 
principal  buildings  in  the  walks  and  gardens  carried  away.  At  Prague  and 
Budweis  great  damage  was  also  done.  In  Belgium  also  the  valle^^  of  the 
Meuse  and  its  confluents  were  overflowed,  causing  enormous  destruction  of 
property  and  the  suspension  of  business. 

—  The  six  men  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  imprisomnent  for  eighteen  months  were  released,  three 
joining  the  regiment  at  Bermuda,  two  being  passed  into  the  Army  Reserve, 
and  the  sixth  discharged. 

25.  The  sixth  session  of  the  present  Parliament  opened  by  Royal  Com- 
mission. At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  members,  Mr.  Pamell  was  unanimously 
chosen  chairman  of  that  section,  and,  notwithstanding  an  earnest  appeal 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  accepted  the  nomination. 

—  Serious  easterly  gales  accompanied  by  snow-storms  occasioned  much 
damage  to  sliipping  in  the  English  Channel  and  on  the  eastern  coasts.  The 
storm  then  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  biurst  with  terrible  violence  upon  the  eoasts 
of  Newfoundland,  where  not  only  the  shipping  but  the  buildings  and  land 
suffered  severely,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 
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26.  At  King's  College  Hospital,  Mr.  Watson  Gheyne  inoculated  four 
patients  with  Dr.  Koeh's  fluid,  being  the  first  experiment  in  this  country  of 
the  new  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

—  A  terrible  disaster  overtook  a  fleet  of  Norwegian  fishing-smacks  whieh 
had  sought  shelter  from  a  fierce  south-easterly  gale  in  the  Ofoten  Fjord. 
The  storm,  after  lasting  two  days,  increased  to  a  hurricane,  during  which 
seventy  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  smacks  were  driven  ashore  and  com- 
pletely wrecked,  whilst  the  others  sustained  serious  damages.  More  than  a 
hundred  fishermen  were  drowned,  and  property  to  the  value  of  one  million 
kroner  destroyed. 

27.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Balfoiu:  reintroduced  his  Land 
Purchase  (Ireland)  Bill,  which,  after  a  very  short  debate,  was  read  a  first  time, 
Mr.  Labouchere's  amendment  to  defer  it  having  been  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  151. 

—  Severe  snowstorms,  general  throughout  Europe  and  in  the  British  Isles. 
In  many  parts  of  England  snow  fell  for  nearly  two  days  with  little  inter- 
mission, greatly  impeding  traffic  and  locomotion. 

28.  A  violent  shock  of  earthquake  felt  at  Pressburg,  and  at  various  places 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Danube  along  the  Austro-Hungarian  boundary. 
The  shock  was  very  violent,  and  accompanied  by  a  loud  subterranean  noise. 

—  The  Irish  members,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter,  met  to 
reconsider  their  choice  of  a  chairman  and  leader,  but  after  some  debate  the 
final  decision  was  adjourned  until  the  views  of  the  Irish  and  American  com- 
mittees could  be  received. 

29.  Mr.  Famell  published  his  manifesto  to  the  Irish  people  revealing  the 
Liberal  proposals  for  a  new  Home  Eule  Bill.  A  few  hours  later  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reply  denying  most  of  the  details  of  Mr.  Parnell's  manifesto 
Appeared,  and  was  followed  by  a  similar  refutation  from  Mr.  John  Morley. 

—  Lord  Wenlock  appointed  Governor  of  Madras  in  succession  to  Lord 
Connemara. 

—  In  the  Prussian  Landtag,  the  Minister  Von  Gossler  stated  that  the 
Government  had  officially  recognised  Dr.  Koch's  remedy  for  tuberculosis, 
and  would  issue  a  license  for  its  use. 

—  The  Japanese  Diet  opened  in  state  by  the  Emperor,  the  day  being 
observed  as  a  general  holiday  throughout  the  country. 


DECEMBEE. 

1.  The  250th  anniversary  of  the  indei)endence  of  Portugal,  and  the  like 
anniversary  of  the  ascension  to  the  throne  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia  by  the 
Ghrand  Elector,  celebrated  at  Lisbon  and  Berlin  respectively  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

—  Sir  Wm.  Thomson,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  unanimously  chosen  President  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  succession  to  Sir  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.P.,  who  before  leav- 
ing the  chair  conferred  the  following  distributions  of  the  year :  the  Copley 
Medal  on  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  (gravitational  astronomy) ;  the  Rumford 
Medal  on  Prof.  Heinrich  Hertz  (electro-magnetic  radiation) ;  Royal  MedaUion 
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on  Prof.  Ferrier  (localisation  of  cerebral  functions) ;  a  Boyal  Medal  on  Dr.  J. 
Hopkinson  (magnetics  and  electricity) ;  the  Davy  Medal  on  Profl  Emil 
Fischer  (organic  chemistry) ;  and  the  first  Darwin  Medal  on  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace 
for  his  independent  origination  of  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  natural 
selection. 

1.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Tithes  Bill  read  a  second  time  after  a 
short  debate,  Mr.  EendelPs  amendment  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of 
the  Welsh  tithes  having  been  negatived  by  224  to  180  votes. 

2.  After  two  days*  discussion,  lasting  nearly  ten  hours  each  day,  Colonel 
Nolan's  motion  postponing  the  decision  of  the  Irish  members  on  Mr. 
Pamell*s  leadership  to  a  meeting  at  Dublin  negatived  by  44  to  29  votes. 

—  The  Court  of  Appeal  unanimously  refused  the  mamdamMM  applied  for 
against  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  hear  the  fresh  case  of  the  petitioners  against 
the  reredos  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

8.  The  Marquess  of  SaJisbiury  visited  Lancashire  and  addressed  a  large 
meeting  of  Lord  Hartington*s  constituents  at  Waterfoot  in  Bossendale. 

—  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  (Ireland)  read  a 
second  time,  after  a  short  debate,  by  268  to  180  votes,  Mr.  Pamell  and  other 
Irish  members  voting  with  the  Government. 

—  The  Boman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland  addressed  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  a  circular  letter  declaring  Mr.  Pamell  to  be  no  longer 
fitted  to  be  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  Irish  nation. 

4.  After  three  days'  discussion  Mr.  Pamell  consented  to  withdraw  firom 
the  leadership  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  shoiild  Mr.  Gladstone  give  to 
a  deputation  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  dealing  with  the  Land  Question 
and  the  control  of  the  constabulary  would  be  left  to  the  Dublin  Parliament. 

—  The  Bank  of  England  lowered  its  rate  of  discount  from  6  to  5  per  eent., 
the  reserve  standing  at  16,672,8142.,  or  45|^  per  cent,  of  the  liabilities,  and 
the  total  bullion  at  24,895,849/. 

—  The  King  of  Holland  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  new  church  at 
Delft  in  the  royal  vault  beneath  the  monument  of  William  the  Sfleni. 
Bepresentatives  of  all  the  crowned  heads  were  present,  and  the  procession 
from  the  Hague  was  a  most  imposing  ceremony. 

—  The  German  Emperor  opened  a  conference  at  Berlin  on  educational 
reform  in  the  higher  schools  and  gymnasia  of  Prussia,  and  in  a  lengthy  speech 
advocated  the  most  radical  changes  in  the  existing  system. 

—  The  Newcastle-under-LjTne  workhouse  and  Dr.  Harmer's  private 
lunatic  asylum  at  Hawkhurst,  Kent,  were  the  scenes  of  fiightful  conflagrationB. 
Five  pauper  inmates  and  a  servant  were  burnt  at  the  former,  and  two  patients 
at  the  latter  place. 

5.  Mr.  Gladstone  received  the  delegates  of  the  Irish  Parh'amentary  party 
after  they  had  obtained  a  fiill  ratification  of  their  authority  to  treat  with  hiwi, 
but  declined  to  commit  himself  or  his  colleagues  to  any  specific  statement  as 
to  his  Home  llule  Bill. 

—  Major  von  Wissmann,  the  German  ofiicer  in  command  in  East  Africa, 
ordered  Emin  Pasha  to  return  to  Zanzibar,  on  the  ground  of  his  ^  impeding 
the  work  of  settlement  and  disregarding  every  order." 
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6.  After  much  discussion,  often  degenerating  into  personal  abuse,  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party,  numbering  45  members,  withdrew 
from  fruitless  efforts  to  bring  about  an  imderstanding.  Mr.  Pamell  remained 
leader  of  the  minority,  80  in  number,  the  majority  electing  Mr.  J.  McCarthy 
M  sessional  chairman. 

7.  In  Spain  the  first  elections  for  the  Provincial  Cotmcils  under  the  new 
Suffirage  Act — which  practically  conferred  the  franchise  on  all  adult  males — 
resulted  in  an  enormous  Conservative  majority,  although  the  Government 
had  altogether  held  aloof  from  the  elections. 

8.  The  Italian  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Signor  Gioletti,  resigned  owing 
to  the  refusal  of  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  to  effect  certain 
economies  in  his  budget. 

—  Queen  Emma  of  the  Netherlands  took  the  oath  as  Regent  during  her 
daughter's  minority  before  the  States-General. 

—  The  United  States  Commissioners  on  Niagara  Falls  presented  a  report 
from  the  State  Engineer,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  mean  recession 
of  the  Horse  Shoe  Fall  since  1742  had  been  104  ft.  6  in.,  the  maximum  being 
270  ft.,  involving  an  area  of  275,400  square  feet.  The  mean  recession  of  the 
American  Falls  in  the  same  period  had  been  30  ft.  6  in.,  or  an  area  of  82,900 
square  feet. 

9.  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright,  of  the  Northern  Circuit,  junior  counsel  to  the 
Treasury,  appointed  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  succession  to 
Baron  Huddleston. 

—  Mr.  Pamell  on  leavinoj  Euston  Station  for  Ireland  received  an  ovation 
from  a  large  crowd,  and  in  response  to  a  general  demand  addressed  them  from 
the  window  of  his  railway- carria<?e. 

10.  Mr.  Pamell  soon  after  reaching  Dublin  proceeded  to  the  office  of 
United  Ireland  newspaper,  dismissed  the  editor,  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
issue  about  to  be  put  into  circulation,  and  installed  one  of  his  own  supporters 
as  the  new  editor.  During  the  night  the  expelled  editor  re-entered,  but  was 
again  ejected  after  having:  stood  a  siege  of  an  hour's  duration. 

—  A  largely  attended  meeting  held  at  the  Guildhall  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  protest  against  the  persecution  to  which  the  Russian 
Jews  were  being  subjected  in  their  own  country. 

—  A  serious  accident,  owing  to  the  fog,  befell  the  Brighton  evening 
express  near  Stoat's  Hill  station.  Whilst  travelling  at  a  high  speed  the 
engine  stmck  the  hind  truck  of  a  j,'oods  train  which  was  being  shunted.  The 
engine  and  Pullman  cars  and  six  carriages  left  the  metals,  but  happily  the 
passengers  escaped  with  only  bruises  and  shaking. 

11.  The  magnificent  P.  and  0.  steamer  Nepaul,  from  China  and  Calcutta, 
on  entering  Plymouth  Harbour  struck  the  Raynes  Reef,  the  Eddystone  Light 
not  having  been  seen  through  the  dense  fog  which  prevailed.  No  lives  were 
lost,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  cargo  had  to  be  abandoned. 

-  At  the  meeting  of  his  London  School  Board,  Sir  Richard  Temple 
introduced  his  half-yearly  budget,  showing  that  the  rate  required  for  the 
ensuing  year  would  be  at  elevenpence  in  the  pound. 

—  M.  de  Freycinet  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  by  the 
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bare  majority  of  20  out  of  89  votes,  M.  Emile  OUivier  being  the  only 
absentee. 

12.  Mr.  Parnell  on  his  way  from  Dublm  to  Cork  cordially  received  at  tha 
various  stations  along  the  line,  except  at  Mallow,  where  the  train  was  moUMr 
and  much  damage  done  to  the  carriage  in  which  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  flriendt 
were  travelling. 

—  A  large  meeting  held  at  Madras  to  protest  against  the  law  rtAmag  tha 
age  of  consent  in  Indian  marriage.  Sir  Madhava  Bao  moved  the  prineipal 
resolution,  which  produced  an  angry  controversy,  and  eventually  broogki 
the  meeting  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 

13.  The  financial  situation  in  New  York  assumed  serious  prapartiooB  ixk 
consequence  of  the  large  sums  locked  up  in  the  purchase  of  silver  and  of 
goods  in  anticipation  of  the  new  customs  tarilL  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  consulting  with  the  leading  authorities,  decided  to  purchase 
tliirteen  million  ounces  of  silver,  and  to  issue  Treasury  notes  to  that  amount. 

15.  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence  installed  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Berkshire  at  a  grand  banquet  at  Reading,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
other  members  of  the  Boyal  Family  and  Masonic  body  were  present. 

—  The  election  for  the  Bassetlaw  Division  of  Notts  resulted  in  the  cetom 
of  Sir  F.  Mihier  (C.)  by  4,381 ;  his  opponent,  Bight  Hon.  J.  Mellor,  Q.a  (CLI4, 
polling  3,653  votes. 

16.  The  United  States  Indian  Police  having  received  orders  to  arreat 
Sitting  Bull,  the  Sioux  chief,  marched  out  from  Standing  Book  and  seized 
their  prisoner.  On  tlieir  return  a  rescue  was  attempted  by  the  Indians, 
in  the  course  of  which  Sitting  Bull,  his  son  Crowfoot,  and  six  others  were 
killed ;  forty  of  the  police  were  killed,  and  would  have  been  routed  had  not 
a  troop  of  United  States  cavalry  arrived  on  the  scene  and  dispersed  the 
Indians. 

—  In  the  course  of  a  series  of  faction  fights,  arising  out  of  the  election 
campaign  in  North  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Davitt  was  injured  by  blows  from  a 
shillelagh,  and  Mr.  Parnell's  eyesight  was  endangered,  aeooidin^  to  Im 
friends'  account,  by  a  quantity  of  quicklime  thrown  in  his  fiice. 

17.  Queen  Natalie  of  Servia,  having  failed  in  her  attempt  to  obtain  a 
public  discussion  of  her  divorce  in  the  Chamber,  received  notiee  from  tki 
Ive<(ents  that  she  would  be  expelled  from  the  capital  if  she  did  not  eease  frtxn 
political  action. 

18.  The  Queen  unveiled  in  St.  George's  Chapel  the  frdl-length  statue  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  of  Germany,  executed  by  Sir  Edgar  Boehm. 

—  The  Grand  Hotel,  Margate,  a  large  building  on  the  parade,  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  One  of  the  eight  persons  on  the  premises  was  severriy 
injured  by  jumping  from  her  room  into  the  street. 

—  The  west-bound  express  from  Halifax  to  Montreal,  whilst  i^roaehing 
the  bridge  over  the  river  at  Quebec,  left  the  rails,  and  several  of  the  oars  were 
thrown  over  the  embankment.  Five  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  aM 
the  other  passengers  were  more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

19.  Lord  Salisbury  having  given  orders  to  the  British  South  Afrioaa 
Company  to  withdraw  its  armed  force  from  Massikesse,  and  to  evacuate  the 
district,  the  news  was  received  in  Lisbon  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  a  sadden 
revulsion  of  feeling  towards  England  followed. 
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19.  In  the  midst  of  a  severe  snowstorm,  which  temporarily  ohsonred  the 

-aignalB,  two  empty  passenger  trains  ran  into  each  other  on  the  London  and 

Brighton  Kailway  near  New  Cross.     Great  damage  was  done  to  the  rolling- 

-stock  and  permanent  way,  but  only  one  person  was  seriously  hurt.    AD  the 

morning  trains  coming  to  London  Bridge  were  delayed  several  hours. 

W.  At  Paris,  after  a  t^ial  lasting  five  days,  during  which  doctors  of  the 
-schools  of  hypnotism  at  Nancy  and  SalpMri^re  were  permitted  to  discuss 
their  rival  theories  of  criminal  responsibility,  Michel  Eyraud  and  Gabrielle 
Bompard  were  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  process-server  {huissier)  named 
C^onffe.  Eyraud  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  extenuating  circumstances 
having  been  urged  for  the  woman,  she  was  condemned  to  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude. 

—  By  the  special  desire  of  the  Queen,  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  buried  in  S^. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  The  spot  chosen  for  his  grave  was  in  "  Painters'  Comer," 
io  the  left  of  the  grave  occupied  by  Sir  E.  Landseer. 

22.  On  the  three  southern  Scotch  railways,  engine-drivers,  porters, 
brakesmen,  and  others,  to  the  mmiber  of  4,000,  came  out  on  strike  for  diorter 
boors  simultaneously  at  Hamilton,  Motherwell,  and  Glasgow,  causing  great 
•onfosion  and  delay  in  the  traffic.  The  movement  spread  rapidly  to  other 
centres,  until  at  length  upwards  of  7,000  men  had  left  their  work. 

—  Very  severe  weather  experienced  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
combined  with  persistent  fog  in  London,  where  the  thermometer  mailed  15®, 
^whilst  at  Oxford  it  was  9°,  and  at  Cambridge  4°. 

—  Mr.  John  W.  Young,  eldest  son  of  Brigham  Young,  concluded  the  pur- 
ohase  of  three  million  acres  of  land  in  North  Mexico  for  the  site  of  a  new 
Mormon  settlement.  It  was  stated  that  10,000  persons  were  prepared  to  quit 
Utah  in  consequence  of  the  restriction  of  their  liberty. 

—  The  election  for  North  Tipperary  resulted  in  the  return  of  Sir  J.  Pope 
fiennessy  by  2,527  votes  agsdnst  only  1,356  given  to  Mr.  Pamell's  candidate, 
Mr.  V.  ScuUy. 

—  Mrs.  Pearcey,  alias  Mary  Eleanor  Wheeler,  hanged  in  Newgate  Prison 
fnr  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Hogg  and  her  infant  child  at  Hampstead. 

23.  At  the  annual  conference  of  Head  Masters,  held  this  year  at  Oxford, 

a  proposal  by  Mr.  Welldon,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School,  declaring  that 

^  it  would  be  a  gain  to  education  if  Greek  were  not  a  compulsory  subject  in 

^e  Oxford  and  Cambridge  course,"  was  lost  by  the  narrow  maj(»rity  of  31  to 

'SDTOtes. 

—  A  railway  collision  occurred  to  the  Bath  and  Bournemouth  Express 
at  Broadstone  Station,  near  Wimbome,  by  which  one  lady  was  killed  and 
Ibree  others  seriously  injured. 

24.  Canon  Gregory  appointed  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  snccession  to  Dr. 
iGborch. 

—  A  Parisian  jomnalist,  M.  La  Bruy^re,  sentenced  to  thirteen  months* 
imprisonment  for  having  by  his  own  account  aided  in  the  escape  of  Padlewski, 
the  assassin  of  General  SeliverstofiT.  M.  La[Bruy^re,  under  pretence  of  fight- 
ing a  duel,  took  Padlewski  to  Turin  disguised  as  a  surgeon,  and  on  returning 
^  Paris  wrote  an  account  for  the  newspaper  to  which  he  was  attached. 
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24.  The  Gzarewitch  reached  Bombay,  where  he  was  received  in  great  state 
by  the  Governor  and  authorities,  and  with  great  interest  by  the  native  popu- 
lation. 

26.  The  sixth  National  Indian  Congress  opened  its  proceedings  at 
Calcutta,  the  Presidential  address  being  delivered  by  Mr.  Mervanje  Mehta» 
a  member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council.  About  1,000  delegates,  repre- 
senting 4,000,000  people,  attended,  and  about  5,000  others  were  present  at  the 
meeting. 

—  A  serious  fire  broke  out  in  Baltimore,  in  which  the  Masonic  Temple» 
valued  with  its  contents  at  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  was  totally 
destroyed. 

—  A  violent  outbreak  of  epidemic  smaU-pox  occurred  at  Hadersleben,  in 
Schleswig,  causing  the  loss  of  several  lives. 

27.  The  eastern  or  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  visited  by  a  severe 
snowstorm,  accompanied  by  a  very  low  temperature.  In  New  York  locomo- 
tion was  almost  brought  to  a  stop,  whilst  in  the  country  districts  from 
Portl^d  to  Baltimore  the  loss  of  life  from  cold  was  serious. 

29.  After  severe  fighting  near  Porcupine  Arch  and  Pine  Bidge* 
in  South  Dakota,  the  insurgent  Indians,  under  Big  Foot,  were  ultimately  dis- 
persed, and  700  taken  prisoners ;  but  not  until  they  had  ravaged  the  frontier 
farms  and  homesteads,  and  committed  serious  outrages,  and  inflicted  con- 
siderable losses  upon  the  United  States  troops. 

30.  A  serious  fire,  originating  in  a  paper  warehouse,  Thames  Street  and 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  destroyed  a  large  amoimt  of  property,  valued  at 
400,0002.,  and  greatly  damaged  the  Metropolitan  Welsh  Church  of  St.Benet*8. 
Almost  simultaneously,  fires  involving  a  great  destruction  of  property  occorred 
at  an  oil  factory  at  Hackney  Wick,  and  at  a  furrier's  stores  in  Aldersgate. 

—  The  Archbishop  of  York  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Bishopthorpe,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  request.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
several  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Northern  Province  took  part  in  the  ceremonyy 
which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  ecclesiastical  and  of  oivQ 
functionaries. 

81.  An  interview  took  place  at  Boiilogne  between  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mt. 
William  O'Brien,  both  of  whom  were  accompanied  by  several  friends.  The 
results  of  the  negotiations  were  not  made  known  to  the  public. 

—  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  frost,  which  had  lasted  for  three  weeksp 
showed  signs  of  abatement  in  England,  which  were  not,  however,  confirmed* 
Many  parts  of  the  upper  Thames  were  practicable  for  skating,  and  the  thev- 
mometer  in  London  having  during  its  continuance  ranged  from  18°  to  28^ 
Fahrenheit.  On  the  Continent,  although  of  shorter  duration,  the  temperatun 
had  been  lower.  At  Berlin  and  Vienna  it  fell  below  zero,  and  at  Paris  WM- 
only  slightly  above  that  point.  Great  suffering  and  many  deaths  from  odd 
were  recorded  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  Hungary  the  Balaton  Lake 
was  traversed  by  carts.  The  Rhine  at  Bingen  and  Loreleiberg  completeljE 
frozen  over. 
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The  most  important  of  the  histories  of  the  year  is  the  elaborate  history  of 
the  events  connected  with  the  Irish  Union,  which  will  be  found  in  the  two 
concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Lecky's  History  of  Bn^land  in  tbe  Blyhteentli 
Centar  J  (Longmans).  Mr.  Lecky  has  completed  his  great  task  with  patience 
and  labour.  He  has  searched  all  the  records  of  the  period  with  a  thorough- 
ness never  attempted  before,  and,  in  particular,  has  had  access  to  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  of&cial  papers  kept  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  only  lately  analysed 
and  arranged.  The  result  is  that  Mr.  Lecky  tells  the  story  of  the  latter  years 
of  Grattan's  Parliament,  of  the  Rebellion,  and  of  the  Union  with  extreme 
fulness,  using  copiously  the  letters,  speeches,  and  papers  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  day,  embodying  very  large  extracts  from  them  in  his  volumes,  and  setting 
forth,  with  a  detail  that  is  sometimes  wearisome,  and  a  repetition  of  which 
one  sometimes  tires,  the  evidence  on  which  he  bases  his  history.  The  volumes 
are,  indeed,  at  present  less  a  narrative  than  a  collection  of  the  facts  and 
evidence  relating  to  the  period,  interspersed  with  many  admirable  summaries, 
and  with  vigorous  character-sketches  and  able  argument.  One  is  inclined  to 
wish  that  Mr.  Lecky  would  now  write  a  short  history  of  the  period,  based  on 
the  material  which  he  has  collected  with  so  much  discrimination  and  care. 
At  the  ssune  time,  the  very  copiousness  of  the  work  helps  to  convince  one  of 
its  accuracy,  and  it  is  unquestionably  of  value  to  have  an  encyclopaedia  to 
which  to  turn  for  the  views  of  Grattan,  of  Plunket,  of  Ponsonby,  of  Foster, 
of  Gomwallis,  of  Glare,  and  of  Pitt.  All  through  Mr.  Lecky  exhibits  the 
mi&iling  sympathy,  moderation,  and  balance  of  mind  which  are  so  marked 
in  his  treatment  of  the  past  and  so  curiously  wanting  in  his  allusions  to  the 
present,  and  he  weighs  both  sides  with  considerate  patience.  The  rise  of 
Defenderism  and  Orangeism,  the  Fitzwilliam  episode— on  the  gravity  of  which 
Mr.  Lecky  lays  great  stress — the  various  episodes  in  the  fruitless  but  terrible 
rebellion,  the  policy  of  Pitt,  the  sordid  story  of  the  Union,  the  debates  upon 
it,  the  powerfril  agitation  against  it,  and  the  lamentable  breach  of  faith  which 
followed  it — all  these  things  form  Mr.  Lecky's  theme.  His  indictment  of 
the  Union  and  of  the  policy  which  led  to  it  is  at  least  as  unsparing  as  his 
indictment  of  English  policy  in  Ireland  in  earlier  days,  and  his  measured 
and  closely  argued  censure  upon  Pitt  is  as  severe  as  Grey  or  Sheridan  could 
have  desired.    Another  page  of  Irish  history  is  dealt  with  in  Dr.  Stokes* 
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lectures  upon  Ireland  and  tbe  Anglo-Wormaii  Chnrcb  (Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton).  Dr.  Stokes  begins  with  a  chapter  upon  the  "  Last  Years  of  Irish  Inde- 
pendence," and  attributes  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  country  before 
the  English  conquest  and  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  native  chieftains 
largely  to  the  sinister  Eastern  influences  which  had  penetrated  to  Ireland 
from  the  distant  Byzantine  Court.  He  then  goes  on  to  discuss  with  great 
liveliness  and  vigour  the  history  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries — the  Norman  invasion,  the  struggle  between  Norman  and  Celt,  the 
internecine  quarrels  of  the  Norman  nobles,  the  long  feuds  between  the  Celtic 
and  the  Anglo-Norman  clergy.  The  lectures  are  by  no  means  confined  to  merely 
clerical  history,  but  they  give  a  vivid  picture  of  secular  as  well  as  of  ecclesias- 
tical Ireland  in  medieval  times  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  later  period  of  Irish  history  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  B.  Bagwell's  three 
volumes  upon  Ireland  nnder  the  Tndors  (Longmans).  Mr.  Bagwell's  work 
is  a  detailed  account  of  events  in  Ireland,  compiled  evidently  with  a  great  deal 
of  care.  The  first  volume  contains  chapters  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  upon  Danish  and  Norwegian  influences,  on  the  Irish  policy  of 
Henry  II.,  of  John,  of  Edward  III.,  of  Henry  VII.  The  bulk  of  it,  however, 
is  devoted  to  a  narrative  of  Irish  politics  under  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  volmne 
ends  with  the  reign  of  Mary.  The  two  latter  volumes  cover  the  reign  of 
EUzabeth,  and  treat  with  great  fulness  of  the  movements  and  rebellions  of 
the  O'Neills,  of  Desmond,  and  of  Tyrone  ;  of  the  administrations  of  Sidney, 
of  Perrott,  of  Fitzwilliam,  of  Russell,  and  of  Mountjoy  ;  of  the  failure  of  the 
brilliant  Essex ;  and  of  all  the  troubles,  commotions,  exploits,  and  mistakes 
which  make  up  the  history  of  Elizabethan  Ireland.  Mr.  Bagwell  has  valu- 
able chapters  upon  the  Irish  Church  and  Parliament,  and  finds  space  to 
consider  the  agriculture,  the  roads,  the  habits,  and  the  social  aspects  of  the 
country.  Mr.  G.  W.  Child's  book  upon  Ctonreli  and  State  «Bder  tlie 
Tndors  (Longmans)  is  not  altogether  dissimilar  in  subject,  and  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  It  is,  however,  confined  to  England.  Mr. 
Child's  aim  is  "  to  investigate  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  "Rngyn^ 
during  the  reign  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  with  the  object  of  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  respective  shares  of  each  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
'  Reformation  settlement.'  "  For  that  purpose  he  has  to  sketch  the  relationa 
between  the  two  powers  from  early  days,  and  to  examine  again  the  difficult 
and  familiar  story  which  is  bound  up  with  Henry  and  Cromwell,  Cranmer 
and  Northumberland,  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Child  writes  on  a  well- 
worn  theme,  but  he  writes  like  a  scholar,  and  has  firesh  information  to 
give. 

Two  other  books  have  been  published  this  year  dealing  with  the  eccle- 
siastical difficulties  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  One  is  entitled  Vhm  Ttmm  Btarj 
of  the  Catbolic  Hierarchy  deposed  hy  Queen  miaalMitli  (BionB  4 
Gates),  and  purports  to  give  sketches  of  the  hves  of  the  last  prelates  of  the 
old  Church.  The  biographical  material  collected  by  Father  Bridgett  and 
Father  Knox,  the  authors  of  the  book,  is  in  most  cases  very  sli^t.  The  lasl 
two  memoirs,  however,  are  both  frill  and  valuable,  and  give  a  good  aoeoonft 
of  Bishop  Goldwell  of  St.  Asaph,  who  escaped  to  enjoy  his  finedom  afcroadt 
and  to  appear  afterwards  at  the  Coimcil  of  Trent ;  and  of  Thomas  Wfttaon, 
^e  deposed  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  less  fortunate  than  his  colleagne, 
from  his  see  to  a  long  series  of  imprisonments,  which  ended  in  • 
melancholy  death.  The  other  work  is  A  Ristorlcal  Sketoh  of  tlM  CMn- 
fllets  between  Jesuits  and  Seculars  in  the  Beiga  of  %neen 
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(Niitt),  which  Mr.  Law,  the  Librarian  of  the  Signet  Library,  has  compiled 
with  laborious  thoroughness  and  care.  It  deals  with  the  curious  and  melan- 
choly story  of  the  fierce  conflict  which  went  on  in  England  during  the  greater 
part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  between  the  rival  factions  in  the  dethroned  Roman 
Church.  The  numerous  malcontent  conforming  priests,  and  the  still  more 
numerous  non- conforming  priests  of  the  old  faith,  who  were  to  be  found  in 
England  after  EUzabeth's  accession,  were  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  com- 
paratively ineffectual ;  but,  with  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  attack, 
which  began  with  the  Pope's  bull  deposing  the  Queen,  and  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Cardinal  Allen's  famous  College  at  Douai,  to  the  Jesuit  mission 
of  1580,  to  Alva's  plots,  and  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  there  broke  out  a  feud 
between  the  Secular  party  and  the  Jesuit  party  in  the  attacking  forces,  which, 
for  the  rancorous  animosities  accompanying  it,  can  only  be  paralleled  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  the  progress  of  this  long  and  bitter  quarrel  which 
Mr.  Law  relates,  giving  prominence  to  the  ceaseless  and  mischievous  in- 
trigues of  Parsons,  and  to  the  singular  rivalry  between  the  opposing  sects, 
which  went  on  for  years  imder  Weston  and  Bagshaw  in  Wisbeach  Castle, 
where  several  representatives  of  both  sides  employed  the  leisure  of  a  common 
captivity  to  overthrow  and  slander  one  another's  views.  Two  books  also 
have  this  year  been  devoted  to  the  family  of  Elizabeth's  successors.  Miss 
E.  T.  Bradley's  Ufe  of  th«  Ibady  Arabella  Btuart  (Bentley)  is  a  good 
biography,  enriched  with  all  the  advantages  of  good  type,  of  portraits,  and  of 
letters  and  documents,  not  made  public  before,  of  an  unfortunate  lady,  whose 
career  ha^  in  it  nothing  of  political  greatness,  but  a  good  deal  of  personal 
interest  of  a  melancholy  kind.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  had  the  misfortune  of 
standing  too  near  the  throne,  and  that  misfortune  was  responsible  for  all  the 
troubles  of  her  life.  Miss  Bradley  relates  skilfully  all  that  one  can  wish  to 
know,  or  that  one  is  ever  likely  to  know,  about  her  heroine,  from  the  days  of 
the  tiresome  tutelage  to  which  she  was  subjected  by  her  grandmother,  the 
famous  "  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  down  to  the  ill-assorted  and  ill-fated  marriage 
with  William  Seymour,  which  led  to  her  imprisonment,  her  madness,  and  her 
death.  Mr.  Percy  Thornton's  book  on  Tbe  Btuart  Bynasty  (Ridgw^ay), 
though  published  under  auspices  the  most  august,  is  less  satisfactory.  The 
sketches  of  the  Stuart  princes  are  not  always  accurate  or  happy.  The  history 
is  fiill  of  errors.  The  difficulty  of  sifting  a  vast  amount  of  material  has  not 
been  always  well  performed.  But  the  matter  of  the  book  is  abundant,  and 
the  interest  of  the  careers  it  touches  on  is  perpetual.  The  stories  and  facts 
collected  about  the  Stuart  kings,  the  early  Roberts  and  Jameses,  the  Balliols, 
the  Douglases,  Queen  Mary,  Bothwell,  Damley,  Claverhouse,  the  Pretender — 
are  always  readable.  The  portraits  are  good ;  and  the  appendix,  which  con- 
sists of  letters  and  papers  from  the  collection  at  Windsor,  relating  mostly  to 
the  rebellion  of  1716,  is  in  many  points  of  value. 

Two  short  histories  of  England  appear  among  the  histories  of  the  year. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Tout's  Bifltory  of  Bnyland  fdr  tli«  use  of  the  Middle  Vorms  of 
Bcliools  (Bivingtons)  begins  with  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  forms 
^e  concluding  part  of  the  School  History,  of  which  the  first  volume,  by  Mr. 
York  Powell,  was  published  five  years  ago,  and  of  which  the  second  part 
is  in  the  press.  Professor  Tout's  book  is  not  only  a  very  accurate  record : 
it  h  also  a  very  interesting  book.  His  sketches  of  character  are  often  admi* 
rable.  His  narrative  is  thoroughly  conoise.  His  knowledge  of  his  subject 
48  undoubted.  There  are  some  exceflent  chapters  on  social  qneelioiM,  and 
«ome  ttsefol  information  upon  art  naad  Hterattire  and  umMemenls,  and  tftiers 
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is  also  a  vigorous  sketch  of  Indian  and  colonial  history.  Profossor  Tout 
brings  his  history  down  to  the  present  day.  Professor  Gardiner's  Student's 
History    of  Bnirla,nd,  flrom  tbe   Barllast  Times  to  188 S    (Longmaiis) 

promises  to  be  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  has  the  merit  of  possessing  illustra- 
tions which  are  not  only  popular  and  sensational,  but  which  are  accurate 
and  well  chosen  too,  and  which  represent,  besides,  the  portraits  of  kings  and 
queens,  armour,  costumes,  and  architecture.  The  first  volume  is  occupied,. 
of  course,  with  early  English  history,  with  the  days  of  British  and  Saxon 
and  Norman  rule,  the  days  of  Eadgar,  of  the  first  Willisun,  the  first  Henry, 
and  the  first  Edward.  There  is  little  doubt  that  when  completed  Profeesor 
Gardiner* s  volumes  will  form  the  best  short  English  history  that  we  have» 
But  if  Mr.  Gardiner  shows  us  how  history  should  be  written,  partisanship 
avoided,  and  truth  pursued,  Mr.  K.  F.  D.  Palgrave*s  astonishing  book  upon 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector  (Sampson  Low)  shows  how  history  should 
not  be  written,  and  how  far  partisanship  and  political  untruth  may  lead  even 
eminent  writers  astray.  Mr.  Palgrave  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  repro- 
duce, at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  many  of  the  crude  and  virulent 
slanders  with  which  the  Boyalist  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  disfigured 
their  portraits  of  the  great  Protector,  and  which  the  historical  scholars  of  this 
generation  had,  we  hoped,  induced  intelligent  students  to  despise.  Taking 
up  his  story  at  the  time  when  Cromwell  supplanted  the  Long  Parliament, 
Mr.  Palgrave  proceeds  by  examining — often  with  assiduity — contemporary 
evidences  to  prove  that  Cromwell  was  a  poor  **  drudge  "  and  "  coward,*'  and 
all  through  his  reign  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  own  officers.  The  work  is, 
we  suppose,  intended  as  an  answer  to  Carlyle,  whose  intemperate  eulogy 
naturally  provokes  rejoinders.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  to  waste  study  and 
ability  which  might  advance  the  interests  of  history  upon  undignified  pam- 
phleteering of  this  kind.  Two  other  books  have  this  year  been  devoted  to  a 
later  period  of  English  history.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  History  of  the 
roar  Oeoryes  (Chatto  &  Windus)  and  Mr.  J.  Ashton*s  Social  Mn gland 
under  tbe  Keyenoy  (Ward  &  Downey)  are  both  books  of  a  lighter 
kind  than  ordinary  history.  The  present — the  second — volume  of  Mr. 
Mc-Carthy's  history  deals  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  George  IL, 
but  the  picture  of  party  politics  under  Walpole  and  Bolingbroke,  Newoastl* 
and  Pitt,  is  very  far  firom  being  accurate  or.  clear.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  a  good 
many  stories  to  tell  about  the  royal  family,  their  unpleasant  ways  and  more 
unpleasant  quarrels,  and  the  remarkable  Queen  who  was  at  once  George's 
victim  and  mentor  frequently  appears  in  his  pages.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  not 
fair  to  George  II.,  and  his  sketch  of  foreign  politics  is  most  inadequate.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  gives,  perhaps,  sufficient  space  to  the  doings  of  Wesley 
and  of  Clive,  and  his  narrative  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  Stuarts  is  foil  and 
lively.  Mr.  Ashton's  book  is  more  slight  than  Mr.  McCarthy's,  but  it  aims 
at  being  much  less.  It  is  chiefiy  a  collection  of  memoirs  and  papers  and 
newspaper  cuttings,  accompanied  by  a  discursive  commentary.  There  is 
little  proportion  about  it,  and  not,  perhaps,  very  much  of  permanent  vahie* 
But  there  is  information  of  a  pleasant  kind  to  be  found  about  the  politics  oi 
the  Regency,  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  London,  and  the  habits  and 
customs  of  our  great-grandfathers ;  and  the  illustrations  from  Bowlandsoo^ 
.Cruikshank,  and  others  are  very  often  good.  Before  we  leave  this  period 
we  may  mention — though  it  belongs  properly  to  an  earlier  date — the  vohmie 
of  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Cbarles  Bnka  of  BvUaad 
(Blackwood),  which  the  present  Duke  has  published.    The  Doke  of  Butlaad 
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in  question  was  Viceroy  of  Ireland  during  the  period  which  these  letters 
cover,  and  the  object  of  the  correspondence  is  to  show  how  strongly  between 
1781  and  1787  the  idea  of  an  union  had  recommended  itself  to  Pitt,  and 
how  "  the  factious  conduct  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Flood  "  ruined  the  pro- 
spects  of  the  proposed  Commercial  Union  in  1785.  If  the  editor  of  this 
small  volume  will  study  Mr.  Lecky's  history  of  the  period,  he  will  find  a 
different  complexion  put  upon  the  facts  to  which  these  letters  relate. 

There  are  several  books  to  be  noticed  which  deal  with  economic  subjects. 
Dr.  Cunningham *s  Orowtb  of  Bnrllsh  Znanstry  and  Commerce  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press)  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  has  spared  no  labour 
— as  his  long  list  of  authorities  shows — in  elucidating  a  di^cult  subject.     Dr.. 
Cunningham  does  not  agree  on  all  points  with  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Seebohm,  where  their  argmnents  touch  his,  but  he  puts  opposing  views 
quite  fairly.     In  a  chapter  upon  *^ Early  Changes  in  England*'  he  discusses 
the  commercial  value  of  the  early  Danish  intercourse  with  England,  and  the 
rural  economy  of  the  country  before  the  Conquest.    From  that  he  passes  on 
to  examine  feudahsm  and  its  resources,  the  royal  charters  and  inquisitions, 
the  medieval    municipality,  and  the  medieval  manor,  the  growth  and  the 
evils  of  usur^',  and  other  kindred  subjects.  There  is  an  admirable  chapter  upon 
**  Foreign  Intercourse,"  and  a  useful  sketch  of  the  expansion  of  the  revenue 
dnring    the   fourteenth   century.       The    book   ends   with   a   survey  of  the 
"Changes  of  Opinion  "  introduced  by  Tudor  times.  The  same  subject,  treated 
in  a   slighter  fashion,  forms  a  part  of  the  theme  of  the  text-book  upon  The 
Zndnstiial  BUtory   of  En§rland,  which  Mr.  H.  de  B.  Gibbins  has  con- 
tributed to   Messrs.   Methuen's  ITniFerslty   Bztenslon    Series.     But   Mr*. 
Gibbins  brings  his  history  down  to  modem  times.     The  book  professes  only 
to  be  "  an  introduction  to  a  fuller  study  of  the  subject,"  and  is  of  a  slight  and 
elementary  kind.    A  more  important  book  is  Dr.  D.  A.  Wells'  volume  upon 
Beoent  Bconomlo  Cbanres  (Longmans).      Dr.  Wells  confines  himself  to 
the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  discusses  the  movements  and  dis- 
turbances which  have  marked  that  period.  The  book  deals  with  the  economic 
situation  abroad,  and  in  India  and  America,  as  well  as  in  England ;  with  the 
various  periods  of  over-production  and  stagnation,  and  the  causes  for  their 
reciurrence ;  with  the  infiuences  and  causes  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  prices,  and  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals ;  with  "  Governmental  interference,"  the  "dis- 
content of  labour,"  the  "  tendency  to  pessimistic  views,"  and  the  economic 
outlook.      Its  author  is  capable  of  handling  statistics  as  well  as  of  estimating 
their  results.      Dr.  Giffen's  book  upon  Tbe  Growth  of  Capital  (Bell)  is 
perhaps  of  more  general  interest.    Comparing  his  present  estimate  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  with  his  previous  estimate,  made  in  1878,  Dr.  Giffen 
finds  that  the  progress  of  the  country  in  wealth  has  during  the  last  ten  years 
been  less  than  half  as  rapid  as  dining  the  ten  previous  years.     Not  only  land 
and  farming,  but  mines  and  ironworks  also,  show  a  decline  in  value  which  is 
far  from  satisfactory.   Dr.  Giffen  bases  his  estimates  chiefly  upon  the  income- 
tax  rettums,  and  he  completes  his  work  by  giving  similar  estimates  as  to  the 
condition  of  other  countries. 

Turning  to  another  department  of  history,  we  have  an  important  book  to 
welcome  in  the  three  voliunes  of  Beleotions  from  tlie  Letters,  Bespatehes^ 
and  other  Btate  Papers  preserved  in  tbe  Voreiirii  Bepartment  of  tlie 
Ctovemment  of  India,  1772>178S  (Calcutta,  Government  Printing  Office), 
which  Professor  G.  W.  Forrest  has  edited  with  laborious  care.  The  period 
covered  by  these  volumes  is  also  the  period  covered  by  Warren  Hastings' 
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governorship  of  Bengal,  and  of  that  Administration  Mr.  Forrest  gives  in  hia 
introduction  an  admirable  account.  The  evidence  of  these  ps^n  is  over- 
whelmingly strong ;  and  it  all  tells  steadily  in  favour  of  the  great  and  greatly 
injured  man  who  saved  and  founded  afresh  our  Indian  Empire,  but  who, 
owing  to  the  detemmied  hostility  of  one  man  of  genius,  in  the  person  of 
Burke,  and  to  the  brilliant  slanders  of  another,  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  has  been  rewarded  with  the  ingratitude  and  reproaches  of  history. 
Of  the  many  charges  brought  against  Hastings,  Mr.  Forrest  frees  him  frt)m 
blame  on  all  alike,  not  only  as  regards  his  treatment  of  the  Padishah,  of 
Nuncomar,  and  of  the  Kajah  of  Benares,  but  also  as  regards  the  graver 
charges  connected  with  the  Bohilla  War  and  the  Begums  of  Oudh.  No  evi- 
dence could  be  more  convincing,  and  no  result  more  satisfactory.  The  same 
celebrated  ruler  forms  the  subject  of  the  monograph  ^BITarren  Kastlnvs, 
which  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  contributes  to  Messrs.  Macmillan's  Bnyllsli  Kea 
of  Action  Series.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  wrote  before  Mr.  Forrest  published  his 
papers,  and  conse(|uently  his  vindication  of  Hastings  is  not  quite  so  eompleteas 
it  might  have  been.  His  survey  of  Hastings'  administrative  reforms  is,  however, 
most  useful.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  writes  with  all  his  accustomed  judgment  €aA 
ability,  and  the  portrait  and  map  contained  in  the  volume  are  good.  To  the 
same  series  Sir  Charles  Wilson  contributes  a  biography  of  ClivOf  while  Sir 
William  Butler  writes  on  Sir  Cbarles  XTapier,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  upon 
Bavalock.  To  Clive's  character  and  extraordinary  ability,  and  also  to  his 
genius  for  administration,  Sir  Charles  Wilson  does  full  justice,  and  his  narra- 
tive throughout  is  clear  and  interesting.  But  we  doubt  whether  Sir  Ohaiies 
Wilson's  military  views  permit  him  to  appreciate  as  highly  as  he  ought  the 
brilliancy  of  the  young  civilian's  military  career  which  began  at  Aroot,  and 
won  Plassey.  The  monographs  upon  Napier  and  Havelock  are  less  successftd. 
Sir  William  Butler's  account  of  Napier's  exploits  at  Meeanee  and  Dabba,  and 
of  his  conquest  of  Scinde,  is  good,  and  his  appreciation  of  Napier's  administra- 
tion is  [ample.  But  the  book  is  rather  indiscriminate  in  its  eulogy,  and  has 
some  faults  of  style  and  taste.  Mr.  Forbes'  book,  moreover,  is  hardly  as 
interesting  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  account  of  Havelock's  career  in  the  first 
Burmese  war,  the  first  Afghan  war,  the  Gwalior  campaign,  the  first  Sikh 
war,  and  the  Persian  war,  lacks  interest  of  the  highest  kind,  and  rather  too 
small  a  space  is  devoted  to  the  series  of  magnificent  exploits  which  accom- 
plished the  relief  of  Lucknow. 

India,  and  the  great  Englishmen  who  have  won  and  kept  her,  seem 
destined  in  this  age  to  supply  publishers  with  series,  and  three  vohunes  of 
Tndian  history  have  been  issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford,  under  the 
title  of  Rnlers  of  India.  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr's  book  upon  Tlie  IKagquesB 
Comwallis  covers  the  years  between  1786  and  1798,  and  is  neoesearily  foil 
of  matters  relating  to  administrative  organisation,  land  reform,  the  "  Perma- 
nent Settlement,"  and  other  questions  of  the  kind.  With  these  difi&cnlt 
points  the  author  deals  with  skill  and  knowledge,  and  his  chapter  upon  the 
**  Reform  of  the  Civil  Service,"  and  Comwallis's  action  in  that  respect,  is 
admirably  done.  The  monograph  on  The  Marquess  of  Balliovato,  by  Sir 
William  Hunter,  the  editor  of  the  series,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  upon  a  fine 
subject.  Sir  William  Hunter  starts  with  a  description  of  Lord  Balhousie's 
personal  characteristics ;  he  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  eonqnest  of  the 
Punjab,  the  annexation  of  Lower  Burma,  of  Oudh,  and  of  many  otliar  Bative 
States ;  from  that  he  passes  to  a  review  of  the  great  Viceroy's  adminktnlmi 
work — his  roads,  his  railways,  his  system    of  postage,  his   edaeakkmal, 
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financial,  and  commercial  refc^ms ;  and  he  ends  with  an  excellent  chapter 
upon  Lord  Dalhousie's  military  policy.  Colonel  Malleson's  book  upon 
Bvpielz  has  a  theme  even  more  vivid  and  exciting.  Beginning  with  a 
chapter  upon  the  early  history  of  French  enterprise  in  Eastern  seas,  Colonel 
Malleson  gives  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  long  and  hard  struggle  between 
French  and  English  in  India,  and  does  full  justice  to  the  remarkable 
man  who  was  '^the  first  to  devise  the  method  by  which  European  pre- 
dominance on  Indian  soil  might  be  established.*'  Three  other  series  remain 
to  be  mentioned  here.  To  the  Btatesmen  Beri«s  (Allen)  Mr.  H.  0.  Wake- 
man  contributes  a  life  of  Fox,  and  Mr.  Frank  Marzials  one  of  Oambetta. 
Mr.  Murzials  at  any  rate  appreciates  his  hero,  while,  apparently,  Mr.  Wake- 
man  does  not.  Mr.  Wakeman's  admiration  for  George  III.  vitiates  his 
taste.  On  some  points,  especially  as  regards  Fox*s  blundei*  about  the  India 
Bill,  and  the  worse  blunder  of  his  coalition  with  Lord  North,  Mr.  Wakeman 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  in  his  favour.  But  he  hardly  does  justice  to  Fox's 
oratory,  to  his  love  of  the  classics,  to  his  many  fine  and  attractive  traits,  and 
all  through  he  gives  the  impression  that  he  is  not  in  complete  sympathy  with 
his  subject.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Marzials'  book.  He  writes 
sympathetically  of  aU  Gambetta's  career,  beginning  with  the  Baudin  trial,  and 
aiding  with  his  Premiership  and  fall.  But  with  such  a  subject  one  might 
have  hoped  for  a  brilliant  monograph,  and  that  one  does  not  find.  Surely 
much  more  might  have  been  made  of  that  wonderful  struggle  which  forms 
the  real  interest  of  Gambetta's  life,  his  dictatorship  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 
For  a  series  called  The  VToria's  Great  Bxplorers  (Philip)  Mr.  J.  Thomson 
writes  a  life  of  Miui§ro  Park.  Mr.  Thomson  begins  with  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  geography  and  condition  of  Western  Africa,  and  of  the  progress  of 
onr  knowledge  about  it,  and  then  goes  on  to  tell,  with  full  information 
and  a  vivid  style,  the  strange  story  of  the  young  Scottish  doctor  who,  with  the 
help  and  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  plunged,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
into  the  heart  of  Afirica,  returned  to  write  the  history  of  his  wonderful  adven- 
tures, went  out  again  at  the  head  of  a  more  elaborate  expedition,  and  finally 
disappeared  from  history  as  suddenly  as  he  had  entered  into  it.  Mr.  Evelyn 
Abbott's  series  of  the  Beroes  of  ttie  irations  (Putnam)  is  charming  in  its 
**  get  up "  and  in  its  illustrations.  The  list  of  volumes  promised  us  is 
inviting,  and  the  two  already  produced  are  both  interesting  in  different  ways. 
Mr.  C.  B.  L.  Fletcher's  volume  upon  Gtutavus  ikdolplias  has  all  the 
accin-acy  of  face  which  could  be  required,  although  "  it  makes  no  pretensions 
to  be  based  upon  original  research."  Mr.  Fletcher  complains  that  he  has 
found  the  details  of  mihtary  history  puzzling ;  but  most  people  will  feel  that 
he  has  siumounted  that  difficulty  well.  His  plans  of  the  battles  are  usefid, 
and  his  generalisations  upon  poHtical  matters  sound.  But  we  could  wish 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  showed  more  romance  and  a  more  taking  style.  Mr.  Clark 
Russell's  book  upon  WeUon  is  not  wanting  in  the  power  of  romance,  but  its 
author  has  been  tempted  to  use  that  power  too  largely  in  detailing  facts. 
That  the  story  of  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  of  Copenhagen,  of  Trafalgar,  is 
interesting  needs  no  assurance ;  but  as  a  historian  Mr.  Russell  is  not  quite 
accurate.  His  knowledge  of  seamanship  and  naval  strategy  appear  to  be 
rather  insufiicient,  and  his  style  is  as  over-bombastic  as  Mr.  Fletcher's  is 
over-dry. 

There  is,  however,  another  biography  of  areUon  (Fisher  Unwin)  pub- 
liphed  this  year,  which  is  more  unsatisfactory  still.  Mr.  G.  Lathom  Browne's 
narrative  of  "  the  public  and  private  life  of  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson,  as  told 
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by  himRelf,  his  comradeR,  and  his  friends/*  is  little  more  than  a  compilation 
of  paragraphs  taken  from  other  writers,  6uid  has  historically  little  value. 
It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  it  to  the  work  of  a  scholar,  such  as  Mr.  Oman's 
short  History  of  Greece  (Rivingtons).     Beginning  with  chapters  on  the 
geography  of  Greece,  the  origin  of  the  Greek  nationality,  the  Homeric  poems 
and  the  Heroic  Age,  Mr.  Oman  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  "  the  Great  Migra- 
tions,'  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  and  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
of  all  the  stirring  incidents  of  Athenian  and  Spartan  greatness.    The  volume 
ends  with  "  the  end  of  Grecian  freedom,'*  in  388  B.C.    It  contains  a  few  useful 
tables  and  maps.     Mr.  J.  B.  Biiry's  Blstory  of  the  Later  Soman  Bmpiref 
f^om  ikrcadlns  to  Irene  (Macmillan)  is  the  work  of  an  equally  able  scholar, 
and  is  on  a  larger  scale.  Mr.  Bury  maintains  that  the  Roman  Empire  remained 
one  and  undivided  although  one  chief  reigned  in  Italy  and  another  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  he  tlierefore  refuses  to  distinguish  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Empires.    Beginning  with  a  discussion  of  **  Christianity  and  Pagan- 
ism," and  of  the  "  Influence  of  Christianity  on  Society,"  Mr.  Burj-  rapidly 
sketches  the  period  between  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  and  then  expands  over 
the  remarkable  period  which  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Justinian  and 
Theodora.     Mr.  Burj%  we  are  glad  to  see,  does  something — though  he  might 
do  more — to  vindicate  the  great  Empress  from  the  ridiculous  libels  of  the  Secret 
History,  and  argues  with  force  against  the  theory  of  Procopius'  anthorship. 
The  wars  of  Justinian,  and  especially  the  Persian  wars,  are  treated  in  detaU. 
In  the  later  part  of  his  volumes,  which  come  down  as  far  as  800  A.D.,  Mr. 
Bury  examines  carefully  the  relations  between  the  Empire  and  the  Slavonic 
and  Turanian  peoples,  and  relates  minutely  the  history  of  the  wars  with  the 
Avars  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Maurice.    His  style  throughout  is  interest- 
ing, and  his  work  of  value.    A  different  page  of  history  is  treated  in  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Fyffe's  vigorous  Blstoiy  of  Modem  Burope  (Cassell). 
Mr.  Fyffe  in  this  volume  is  at  his  best,  and  he  deals  with  the  interesting 
period  which  begins  with  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  which  includes  the 
establishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  Crimean  war,  the  unification  of  Italy, 
the  great  Franco- IM-ussian  struggle,  the  later  Russo-Turkish  war,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.     The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  volume  is  perhaps  that 
which  relates  the  history  of  the  (parrel  between  France  and  Prussia,  and 
which  goes  a  long  way  to  show  that  it  was  Prussia,  not  France,  who  provoked 
it,  and  that  it  was  Bismarck,  Von  Moltke,  and  others  who  deliberately  forced 
on  a  war  which  might,  save  for  their  action,  have  been  avoided.     On  other 
parts  of  French  history  we  have  other  books  to  notice.    Three  of  them  deal 
with  theFrench  Revolution.     Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  has  published 
the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  and  large  history  of  Tbe  Frencli  Be^olntion 
(Chatto    &  Windus),  which  contain,  together  with  proofs  of  considerable 
reading,  a  good  deal  of  pictures(pie  incident,  a  large  amount  of  personal 
anecdote  and  gossip,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  sufficiency  of  bad  writing. 
Mr.  McCarthy  treats  at  gieat  length  the  early  part  of  his  subject,  and  espe- 
cially the  episode  of  the  diamond  necklace ;  but  he  only  brings  us  doMm  in 
these  voliunes  as  far  as  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.    His  descriptions  are  full,  and 
often  vigorous.   But  the  work  has  little  liistorical  value,  and  we  should  hardly 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  popular  history  of  such  a  period  on 
such  a  scale.  Tlie  Alfe  of  General  Lafayette  (Sampson  Low),  by  Mr.  Bayard 
Tuckerman,  deals  with  the  same  subject.    The  author  endeavours  to  concen- 
trate attention  on  the  figure  of  his  hero,  and  he  relies  for  some  of  his  mate- 
rial upon  the  Diary  of  Gouverneur  Morris.     Beginning,  politically  speakingt 
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^th  La&yette's  introduction  at  Metz  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  seems 
to  have  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  going  off  to  fight  for  American  freedom, 
Mr.  Tnckerman  relates,  not  always  with  sympathy,  the  strange  career  which 
followed — the  welcome  of  his  hero  in  America ;  his  return  to  France ;  his  fame, 
dictatorship,  and  failure  there;  his  imprisonment  and  exile;  and  the  vain  poli- 
tical ideals  of  later  years,  which  ended  with  the  establishment  of  Louis 
Philippe  upon  the  throne.  Two  other  bulky  volimaes  before  us  deal  also  with 
this  subject.  Tbe  Corraspondenoe  of  ^BIT.  A.  Miles  on  tbe  Ihrenob  So> 
▼olntion  (Longmans)  consists  of  the  letters  and  papers  of  an  English  gentle- 
man who  from  1789  to  1817  lived  a  great  deal  abroad  and  studied  continental 
politics.  Mr.  Miles  was  in  Paris  during  many  of  the  most  important  episodes 
in  the  French  Bevolution,  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  was 
iKt  first  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  movement,  and  through  his  recog- 
nised and  semi-official  connection  with  Pitt,  and  his  relations  with  many 
other  prominent  public  men,  such  as  Lafayette,  Scipion  Morgue,  and  Le 
Bmn  in  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  Lord 
Buckingham,  and  Lord  Moira  in  England,  did  all  that  he  could  to  promote 
cordiality  between  the  two  coimtries,  and  to  prevent  the  war.  A  usefril 
memoir  of  Mr.  Miles,  by  the  editor,  is  prefixed  to  the  correspondence ;  but 
the  letters  are  sometimes  imimportant  and  long.  One  other  book  upon 
France,  and  that  also  a  very  bulky  one,  has  to  be  noticed,  but  it  deals  with 
the  results  of  the  Revolution  rather  than  with  its  history.  Mr.  Hurlbert's 
cumbersome  essay  upon  France  and  the  Kepnblie  (Longmans)  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  a  good  many  statistics  about  the  present  state 
of  France,  as  to  the  value  and  accuracy  of  which  opinions  may  differ.  Mr. 
Hurlbert  devotes  many  chapters  to  considering  in  turn  the  administrative, 
social,  and  political  condition  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  of  the  Somme,  of  the 
Aisne,  of  the  Nord,  of  the  Marne,  and  of  the  Calvados.  The  book  is  full  of 
very  trifling  gossip,  has  little  or  no  arrangement,  and  contains  innumerable 
evidences  of  want  of  taste. 

Bussian  history  is  this  year  represented  by  two  books,  which  are  both  of 
interest.  In  his  sketch  of  Tbe  Romanoffs :  Tsars  of  Moscow  and  Bm- 
parors  of  Rassia  (Allen),  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  relates  the  doings  of  the 
early  Tsars,  and  does  something  to  vindicate  Ivan  the  Terrible  from  the 
records  of  cruelty  placed  against  his  name,  and  he  discusses  the  rise  of  that 
remarkable  dynasty  and  the  sovereigns  whom  it  has  produced.  His  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  visit  to  Russia  in  1855  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  many  people  will  read  what  the 
author  has  to  say  of  the  important  pohtical  doctrine  of  Panslavism.  Colonel 
Spalding's  book  on  Snvoroff  (Chapman  &  Hall)  tells  vigorously  the  story 
of  a  brilliant  career,  which  did  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  a  century 
ago  to  make  Bussian  soldiers  famous.  Colonel  Spalding  relates  sympathe- 
tically the  rise  of  his  hero  from  a  "  comparatively  hmnble  sphere,"  the  patro- 
nage which  he  received  from  the  Empress  Catherine,  his  early  exploits  in  the 
first  Polish  war,  and  his  subsequent  career  in  the  later  campaigns  against 
Poland  and  Tm-key.  Three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  brilliant  campaigns 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  some  pleasant  information  is  given  us  about 
Suvoroff*s  character  and  private  life.  Colonel  Spalding  thoroughly  appre- 
ciates his  military  genius,  and  looks  upon  **  the  great  Muscovite  "  as  the 
"  herald  and  precursor  of  Napoleon  "  in  the  art  of  war.  Russian  campaigns 
form  the  subject  also  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  history  of  The  ^RTar  In  tbe 
Crimea  (Seeley).     The  author  of  this  book  served  as  a  staff  officer  in  the 
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Crimea,  and  he  thus  knows  his  subject  personally,  while  as  a  hiatorian  he 
has  a  clear  eye  and  an  impartial  mind.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  give  in 
one  voliune  of  a  reasonable  size  the  story  which  Mr.  Kinglake  told  at  such 
great  length,  and  this  object  has  been  successfully  achieved. 

Two  lar;^  volumes  have  been  published  containing  the  OorrespoBdenoe 
of  Prlnoess  Xiieven  and  Sari  drey  (Bentley).  Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange,  the 
editor,  has  been  obliged  to  translate  all  those  letters  which  were  originally 
written  in  French,  and  he  has  done  his  work  of  translation  welL  The  letters 
are  often  interesting,  and  they  range  over  a  great  variety  of  topics.  The 
editor's  notes  are  few  and  slight,  but  perhaps  sufficient.  Beginning  in  1824, 
these  letters  continue  until  1834,  and  a  third  volume  is  promised  to  bring  the 
correspondence  down  to  1841.  The  subjects  discussed  include  the  Gredc 
insurrection,  the  Busso-Turkish  war,  the  Catholic  question,  the  settlement  of 
Greece,  the  French  and  Polish  insurrections,  the  agitation  for  Reform,  Belgian 
and  Portuguese  politics,  and  many  other  matters  of  diplomatic,  or  domertie, 
or  social  interest.  The  letters  are  of  some  value;  but  we  should  havt 
thought  one  volume  instead  of  three  enough.  We  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  mentioning  here  a  book  on  a  totally  different  subject,  Sir  C.  Gavan 
Duffy's  memoir  of  Thomas  Bavls  (Kegan  Paul).  It  is  a  long  and  disenr- 
sive  story,  but  full  of  interest  and  sympathy,  and  written  by  an  author  who 
knew  and  loved  his  subject.  Sir  C.  Gavan  DnSy  deals  at  length  with  th» 
quarrels  between  the  Young  Irelanders  and  O'Connell,  and  the  picture  of  ths 
Liberator  does  not  stand  out  well.  Davis,  a  Protestant  and  of  English  bloody 
was  one  of  the  best  of  Irish  patriots,  and,  as  his  biographer  puts  it,  '*  distin- 
guished from  all  Irish  tribimes  who  preceded  or  have  followed  him,  by  a  per- 
fectly genuine  desire  to  remain  unknown,  and  reap  neither  recognition  nor 
reward  from  his  work." 

On  colonial  subjects  there  are  four  books  before  us.  Mr.  G.  B.  Barton's 
History  of  STew  Bonth  "VTales  from  the  Keeords  (Kegan  Paul)  promises 
to  comprise  sixteen  volumes,  of  which  the  first  only  is  yet  published,  <i*Mi1iny 
with  the  history  of  New  South  Wales  alone.  Mr.  Barton  shows  patience 
and  research,  and  the  Government  of  the  colony  shows  enterprise  in  helping 
forward  the  compilation  of  an  authoritative  record,  which  will  increase  in 
value  as  the  years  go  on.  But  its  scale  is  proportioned  rather  to  the  fntors 
greatness  of  Australia  than  to  its  present  needs.  Vatioii-llCakliiirx  a  Story 
of  arew  Zealand  (Longmans)  is  a  more  readable  book.  The  author,  Mr. 
Firth,  knows  his  subject  well,  and  treats  it  often  very  brightly.  The  book  is 
fiill  of  good  anecdotes  and  of  descriptions  of  adventures  and  of  native  life. 
Mr.  Firth  is  friendly  in  his  treatment  of  the  Maoris,  and  interesting  when 
he  handles  the  statistics  and  government  of  the  colony.  But  he  is  rather  too 
fond  of  expressing  opinions  that  are  flighty  and  ill-thought  out.  A  wider 
survey  of  colonial  (luestions  will  be  foiuid  in  the  two  volumes  which  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane- Poole  has  edited,  and  has  called  Thirty  Team  of  Coloaial 
Oovernmeiit :  a  Selection  from  tlie  Bespatcbes  and  Letters  of  the 
Rigrlit  Hon.  Sir  Geor§re  Bowen,  O.C3K.O.  (Longmans).  Sir  George 
Bowen  has  had  a  very  long  experience  of  the  Colonies.  From  being  Governor 
of  Queensland  he  passed  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  distinguished  his  ad- 
ministration by  8ettlin«<  the  difficult  native  questions  of  the  day.  Thence  he 
went  to  Victoria,  and  exercised,  during  a  stormy  period,  an  authority  which 
seems  to  have  been  well  used  and  guided  by  strict  constitutional  consider- 
ations. Afterwards  Sir  George  Bowen  ruled  in  Mauritius  and  Hong-Kong. 
The   State   papers  are  composed  mostly  of  Iiis  speeches  and  of  addresses 
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presented  to  him.  The  prefiEbtory  memoir  is  light  and  very  pleasantly  written ; 
and  in  a  short  appendix  Sir  G.  Bowen  discusses  with  hopefulness  the  pros- 
pects of  binding  the  colonies  more  closely  to  the  mother-country.  But  the 
most  important  book  upon  these  subjects  is  Sir  Charles  Dilke*8  Problems  of 
Greater  Biitain  (Macmillan).  It  is  "  a  treatise  on  the  present  position  of 
Greater  Britain,  in  which  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  relations  of 
the  English-speaking  countries  with  one  another,  and  to  the  comparative 
politics  of  the  countries  under  British  government."  The  work  is  divided 
into  eight  sections.  In  his  first  volume  Sir  Charles  Dilke  surveys  the  condi- 
tion of  afifairs  in  our  North-American  possessions,  where  he  discusses  the 
future  of  Canada,  and  gives  great  credit  to  Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  our 
Australasian  possessions  and  in  South  Africa.  The  race  question  in  the  last- 
named  country  he  considers  at  length,  and  he  gives  some  account  of  the 
British  South  Africa  and  East  Africa  Companies,  of  the  Niger  Company, 
and  of  the  Borneo  Company.  In  his  second  volume  Sir  Charles  Dilke  treats 
fully  of  Indian  questions,  discusses  many  social  topics,  and  contributes 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  as  regards  imperial  defence,  and  as  regards 
the  future  tie  between  our  colonies  and  ourselves. 

Among  the  biographies  of  the  year  we  find  the  diaries  of  two  venerable 
literary   figures.       Mrs.   EUis  has  edited   The  Barly  Biary  of  Frances 
Bnmey  (Bell),  and  Mr.  David  Douglas  has   edited  Tlie  7onrnal  of  Sir 
^RTalter  Soott  (Douglas).    The  early  diary  of  Fanny  Bumey  ends  at  the 
date  at  which  the  "  Diary "  already  published  begins,  and  it  gives  a  very 
pleasant  picture,  not  only  of  its  writer,  but  of  all  her  home  life,  her  many 
brothers  and  sisters,  her  home  circle.    The  journal  is  at  first  rather  girlish 
in  style,  and  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  it  about  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  other  celebrities  who  were  her  friends 
in  later  days ;  but  its  account  of  Fanny  Burney's  girlhood,  of  her  education — 
she  taught  himself  French  and  Italian,  and  loved  to  read  Pope  and  Spenser — 
and  of  her  father's  many  friends,  is  fiill  of  interest.     And  while  the  refer- 
ences to  Johnson  are  few,  the  anecdotes  about  other  famous  people — about 
Garrick  and  Samuel  Crisp,  Mrs.  Montagu  and  Mrs.  Cholmondeley — are  Hvely 
and  recall  the  picture  of  the  times.     Sir  Walter  Scott's  journal  is  a  reproduc- 
tion in  fiill  of  the  original  manuscript  at  Abbotsford,  which  Sir  Walter  began 
to  keep  in  November  1825,  and  continued,  on  the  whole,  very  regularly  to 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death  in  1832.     Hardly  more  than  half  of  it  was 
published  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  his  father-in-law,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
passages  published  were  altered  by  Lockhart.    The  journal,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  delightful  reading,  with  many  fresh  stories  and  letters  and  facts,  and  the 
notes  which  the  editor  has  supplied  are  suitable  and  useful.  Another  novelist, 
standing  on  a  very  different  level,  has  supphed  a  theme  to  Mr.  Froude.     The 
Life  of  Aord  Beaconsfleld,  which  that  eminent  historian  has  contributed  to 
a  new  series  entitled  Tlie  Qaeen*s  Prime  Ministers  (Sampson  Low),  is  a  most 
readable  and  attractive  book  ;  but  Mr.  Froude  has  no  access  to  private  docu- 
ments or  papers,  and  thus  his  book  is  little  more  than  a  sketch  founded  upon 
conomon  knowledge.     Moreover,  as  a  monograph  upon  Disraeli  as  Prime 
Minister,  which  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  the  book  makes  false  pretences. 
Three-fifths  of  it  are  occupied  with  Disraeli's  early  career  down  to  the  fall  of 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  of  the  remainder  a  great  deal  is  occupied  with  Mr. 
Froude's  views  upon  political  and  historical  topics.    Only  a  few  pages  are 
devoted  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  Disraeli's  leadership  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  Commons.    But  the  picture  of  the  man — if  unsympathetically 
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drawn — is  as  attractive  as  it  must  be  whenever  one  brilliant  man  describes 
another,  especially  when  both  portrayer  and  portrayed  are  masters  of 
romance.  Beside  the  biography  of  Disraeli  we  may  place  Mr.  A.  Lang's  lAh 
of  Bir  Stafford  XTortlicote,  Tint  Barl  of  Zddesleiyli  (Blackwood).  It  is, 
however,  a  disappointing  book.  Sur  Stafford  Northcote's  family  and  bio- 
grapher have  felt  bound  to  withhold  all  the  personal  matter  which  would 
interest  people  most,  and  the  result  is  a  somewhat  arid  record  of  the  career  of 
a  distinguished  and  lovable  man.  In  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  career  there 
was  a  good  deal  that  was  commonplace,  as  there  is  in  the  lives  of  all  men, 
even  when  they  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  one  reads  one  feels  these 
volumes  are  profoundly  dull.  Mr.  Lang  can  be  hardly  in  his  best  hmnonr 
with  all  this  dust  of  politics  about  him,  and  we  like  best  the  graceftd  intro- 
duction in  which  he  sketches  Lord  Iddesleigh*s  character.  "  Such  a  man 
.  .  .  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  was  too  much 
on  the  ordinary  level  of  humanity  for  that,  and  his  excellence  was  to  do 
common  things  in  an  uncommon  way.'*  But  the  most  successful  biography 
of  the  year  is  Mr.  Wemyss  Reid's  Life  of  Monokton  Milnest  &ord 
Boii§rtiton  (Cassell).  Mr.  Reid  has  been  able  to  draw  upon  an  immense 
store  of  correspondence,  and,  though  the  work  of  sifting  it  cannot  have  been 
easy,  he  has  made  his  selection  well.  The  Life  begins  with  a  singularly  at- 
tractive, if  too  partial,  sketch  of  Mr.  Pemberton  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton's 
father,  the  man  who  at  twenty-five  was  looked  on  as  a  rising  Pitt  or  Canning, 
and  who  all  through  life  disdained  the  honours  which  fortune  pressed  upon 
him.  Then  Mr.  Reid  goes  on  to  describe  Monckton  Milnes'  early  years,  his 
precocity,  his  talent,  his  Cambridge  life,  his  Cambridge  friends — Hallam, 
Tennyson  and  Sunderland — the  famous  visit  to  the  Oxford  Union,  the  equally 
famous  group  of  the  "  Apostles,"  and  passes  from  that  to  record  Milnes' 
entrance  into  politics  and  society  in  London.  The  story  of  Lord  Houghton's 
life  is  a  story  of  political  failure — always  rather  bitterly  felt,  but  at  least  in 
part  comforted  by  the  peerage — and  of  constant  social  success.  Lord 
Houghton  knew  everyone  worth  knowing  in  Europe  or  elsewhere — Peel  and 
Gladstone,  Disraeli  and  Russell,  Thiers,  De  Tocqueville,  Guizot,  Chailotte 
Bronte,  Florence  Nightingale — for  whom  he  felt  a  deep  affection — ^Words- 
worth and  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Carlyle,  Thackeray  and  Browning, 
Emerson  and  Louis  Philippe,  Landor  and  Sydney  Smith;  and  he  knew  them, 
not  as  acquaintances,  but  as  friends,  intimates,  companions.  The  letters 
from  many  of  these  celebrated  people  form  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
book,  and  the  narrative  which  connects  them  is  lively  and  sufficient.  Of 
Lord  Houghton's  poetry,  speeches,  and  literary  work  enough  examples  are 
given  to  enable  one  to  judge.  But  the  book,  which  is  rather  long,  though 
frill  of  interest,  leaves  on  one  the  impression  that  Lord  Houghton  was  in  no 
sense  a  great  man,  and  that  in  being  for  two  generations  the  social  centre  of 
much  that  was  most  brilliant  in  English  literature  and  life  he  filled  the  place 
for  which  he  was  best  fitted  by  his  character  and  gifts. 

Among  the  other  biographies  of  the  year  there  are  many  of  various  kinds 
to  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Loewe  has  edited  in  two  volumes  the  Blmrles  of  Mr 
Moses  and  &ady  Monteflore  (Grifiith  &  Farran).  The  life  of  Sir  IL 
Montefiore  extended  from  1784  down  to  1885,  and  nearly  all  of  it  was  spent 
in  hard  work.  These  diaries  tell  the  story  of  Montefiore's  early  busJness  li& 
in  the  city,  of  his  strong  attachment  to  his  race  and  religion,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  it  placed  in  his  path.  In  1812  Montefiore  married^  and  his 
wife  shared  in  the  many  charitable  and  philanthropic  enterprises  of  his  life. 
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in  his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  undertaken  for  the  relief  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
in  his  work  of  maintaining  hospitals  and  schools  for  Jewish  children,  and  in 
the  keen  sympathies  and  courage  which  led  him  at  differcDt  times  to  visit 
the  Sultan,  the  Czar,  Morocco,  and  Bucharest,  in  order  to  plead  the  cause  of 
his  co-religionists.    The  diaries  lack  arrangement,  hut  are  full  of  information 
as  to  their  writers*  views  and  work.    A  very  different  form  of  biography  will 
he  found  in  Mr.  Montagu  Williams's  leaves  of  a  J»ite  (Macmillan).    This 
hook  narrates  in  a  lively  way  the  experiences  of  a  varied  career,  for  its  author 
has  been  an  Eton  boy,  an  Ipswich  schoolmaster,  a  soldier,  an  actor,  a  drama- 
tist, an  advocate,  and  a  magistrate,  and  he  has  something  to  say  upon  all  the 
phases  of  his  life,  and  generally  good  stories  to  tell  about  each.     Most  of  the 
experiences  quoted,  however,  are  drawn  from  his  career  as  a  criminal  lawyer, 
«nd  the   anecdotes   which  he  gives  about  the  Bench   and  the  Bar  are 
l>oth  numerous  and  happy.    Another  form  of  autobiography  is  given  by 
Colonel  Davidson  in  his  Memories  of  a  Kongr  Ufe  (Douglas).     Colonel 
Davidson  tells  the  story  of  his  life,  beginning  with  his  childhood,  spent  at 
Haddington,  his  appointment  as  a  cadet  in  the  Bombay  Army  in  1827,  and 
^^s  on  to  describe  his  service  with  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  his  life  in 
India,  and  his  sporting  experiences,  his  appointment  to  the  Revenue  Survey 
in  1887,  and  the  practical  termination  of  his  Indian  career  in  1848.    After 
liis  return  to  England  Colonel  Davidson  renewed  his  early  intimacy  with 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  and  the  author's  correspondence  and  intercourse  with  the 
Oarlyles  form  the  best  part  of  the  book.    In  later  life  Colonel  Davidson 
hrought  out  several  military  inventions,  to  which  the  War  Ofl&ce  hardly  seem 
to  have  given  the  attention  which  they  deserve.    Four  lives  of  poets,  or 
Tather  books  about  them,  have  also  to  be  noticed.    Dr.  Moore  has  written  a 
scholarly  volume  upon  Dante  and  liis  early  Bloffrapbers  (Bivingtons). 
Among  these  early  biographers  he  places  Boccaccio,  Lionardo  Aretino, 
Filippo  Yillani,  Manetti,  and  Giovanni  Maria  Filelfo,  and  the  writings  of 
these  authors,  which  cover  most  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
Dr.  Moore  analyses  in  detail.    After  that  he  considers  some  minor  biographi- 
cal notices,  such  as  that  by  Giovanni  Yillani ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  he 
deals  with  personal  traits  of  Dante  as  gathered  from  these  early  biographers 
and  illustrated  by  his  own  writings.     Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  writes  a  volume 
of  '  Notes  *  upon   another  poet,  who  is  almost  medieval,  Dante   Gabriel 
Sossettl  as  Designer  and  "Writer  (Cassell).    "  I  have  not  attempted,**  says 
Mr.  W.  M.  Bossetti,  with  admirable  taste,  "  to  write  a  biographical  account 
of  my  brother,  nor  to  estimate  the  range  or  value  of  his  powers  and  per- 
formances in  fine  art  and  in  literature.**     He  has  rather  tried  to  collect 
material  for  a  biographer.    The  book  consists  of  two  parts — first  of  all,  of 
documents  relating  to  the  production  of  certain  of  Bossetti*s  pictures  and 
poems,  and  giving  information  about  the  prices  which  were  paid  for  his 
pictures,  and  about  the  place  where  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  painted ;  secondly,  of  a  prose  paraphrase  of  **  The  House  of  Life.'*    All 
through  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  written  with  judgment  and  feeling.     Mr* 
Duncan  C.  Tovey  has  brought  out  a  small  volume  dealing  with  Gray  and 
Ills  IMends  (Cambridge  University  Press),  which  consists  of  "  letters  and 
relics  in  great  part  hitherto  unpublished.'*     After  a  short  but  useful  intro- 
ductory essay,  Mr.  Tovey  divides  his  materials  into  nine  sections,  beginning 
with  some  letters  between  Gray,  Ashton,  and  Horace  Walpole,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  foreign  travel,  and  going  on  with  the  ^*  Correspondence  and  Remains 
of  Richard  West,**  which  take  up  a  great  part  of  the  volume,  and  with 
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Gray's  "  Notes  of  Travel,"  and  letters  and  verses  upon  various  subjects. 
Lastly,  among  these  four  books  about  poets,  if  Buchanan  may  be  ccJled  one, 
there  is  a  carefully  compiled  and  interesting  volume  upon  Oeorce  Biiclian«Hf 
BamourlBt  and  Reformer  (Douglas),  written   by   Mr.  P.   Hume  Brown 
with  ability  and  research.     The  first  half  of  it  deals  with  Buchanan's  resi- 
dence abroad,  in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Portugal.    Tlie  second  half  deals  with 
what  is  of  more  interest,  the  Scottish  career  of  the  singular  scholar,  humourist, 
and  poet,  who  has  acquired  in  Scottish  literary  history  a  place  so  disproportionate 
apparently  to  his  works.    Whether  or  not  in  the  part  he  played  in  Scotland, 
in  his  attack  upon  Queen  Mary,  in  his  defence  of  Moray  and  his  friends,  and 
in  his  famous  pamphlets  the  **  Detectio  "  and  the  "  De  Jure,"  Buchanan  was 
entirely  honest,  Mr.  Himie  Brown's  volume  may  enable  its  readers  to  decide. 
Two  small  biographies  on  other  subjects  have  been  added  to  Messrs. 
Blackwood's  scries  of  Pbllosopbloal  Classlos.     Professor  Campbell  Fraser 
writes  upon  ^Locke,  and  Professor  Nichol  upon  Francis  Bacon.  Mr.  Eraser's 
book  consists  of  one  short  volume,  which  is  divided  into  three  parts.     The 
first  part  deals  with  Locke's  early  and  middle  life,  beginning  with  the  Puritan 
Eevolution,  and  ending  with  his  exile  in  Holland  and  his  return  to  England 
in  1689.    The  second  part  is  occupied  with  his  x)hilosophical  writings  between 
1689  and  1691,  including,  of  course,  the  famous  **  Essay,"  and  the  two  treatises 
on  government.    The  third  part  sketches  his  later  life,  and  his  writings  upon 
ecclesiastical  and  theological  matters.     Professor  NichoPs  book  is  in  two 
volumes.     The  first  deals  with  Bacon's  life  in  a  very  fiavomrable  spirit ;  the 
second — and  perhaps  the  more  successful  one — presents  first  Bacon's  own 
view  of  his  relation  to  his  predecessors,  and  then  a  later  and  more  impartial 
view  and  estimate  of  that  relation,  based  upon  a  study  of  modem  authorities. 
Mr.  Nichol  has  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  often  a  lively  style.     In  this 
connection  we  may  notice  shortly  Professor  Caird's  two  volumes  upon  Tlie 
Critical  Pbllosopby    of  Znunannel  Slant   (MacLehose).     This   work  is 
written  on  the  view  that  for  true  progress  in  philosophy  Kant's  critiques 
must  be  taken  bodily  as  the  starting-point  of  all  philosophical  study  or 
thought.     The  two  volumes  are  ponderous,  and  sometimes  diffuse,  and  philo- 
sophical students  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  their  author  is  too  much 
bound  down  by  Kant's  terminology  and  system.    Mr.  H.  S.  Salt's  Ulto  of 
Henry  David  Tborean  (Bentley)  is  the  life  of  a  different  type  of  philo- 
sopher, and  the  author's  object  **  has  been  to  combine  the  various  records  and 
reminiscences  of  Thoreau,  many  of  which  are  inaccessible  to  the  minority  of 
readers,  and  so  to  present  what  may  supply  a  real  want — a  comprehensive 
account  of  his  life,  and  a  clear  estimate  of  his  ethical  teaching.'*     For  this 
purpose  Mr.  Salt  has  in  this  handsome  volume  told  the  story  of  Thoreau's 
life,  of  his  friendships  with  Emerson,  Clough,  Walt  Whitman,  and  others, 
and  of  the  incidents  of  his  career,  and  has  also  sketched  the  doctrines  and 
ideas  which  find  a  place  in  Thoreau's  writings.     But  the  bidkiest  of  all  the 
biographies   of  the   year  is  the  Xife    and   betters   of  Adam  Sed^wlek 
(Cambridge  University  Press),    which  Messrs.    Clark  and  Hughes   have 
\M*itten.     The  first  of  these  terribly  over-sized  volmnes  deals  with  Dr.  Sedg- 
wick's life  from  1785  down  to  1840 ;  the  second  takes  up  the  narrative  in 
1840,  and  continues  it  down  to  his  death  in  1878.    In  Dr.  Sedgwick's  long 
life  there  was  much  that  was  of  interest,  both  in  his  personality  and  in  his 
studies ;  but,  after  all,  as  his  biographers  admit,  "  to  the  world  he  b  best 
known  as  Woodwardian  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  firom  1818 
to  1873,  and  as  one  of  the  foimders  of  Modem  Geologj'."    And,  therefore,  to 
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load  two  cumbersome  volumes  with  a  mass  of  trivial  details,  many  of  which 
camiot  interest  even  a  narrow  circle  of  readers,  appears  to  us  a  pieqe  of 
extraordinary  bad  judgment,  and  the  worst  example  that  we  have  recently 
Been  of  the  total  lack  of  any  sense  of  proportion,  which  is  the  curse  of  the 
unskilled  biographer. 

To  the  series  of  Tbe  Story  of  tbe  ivatlons  (Fisher  Unwin)  four  con- 
tributions have  been  made.  Dr.  John  Macintosh  writes  upon  Scotland,  and 
although,  like  all  other  Scottish  historians,  he  fails  to  invest  his  history  with 
the  romance  which  the  subject  seems  to  claim,  he  produces  a  readable 
volume.  Passing  lightly  over  early  Celtic  times,  the  author  goes  on  to  sketch 
shortly  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  feudal  system,  the  wars  of  in- 
dependence under  Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  attempts  of  the  early  Stuart  kings 
to  make  their  power  respected,  the  stormy  days  of  Queen  Mary  and  John 
Knox,  of  the  Covenanters,  and  of  the  Bestoration,  the  Union  and  its  results,  and 
the  religious  movements  of  the  present  century.  Mrs.  Haug  and  Mr.  R.  Head 
write  upon  Switzerland,  beginning  very  early  with  the  Lake  dwellers  and 
the  Helvetians,  and  passing  on  through  the  medieval  times  to  discuss  the 
rise  of  the  Burgundian  and  Swabian  States,  the  power  of  the  Hapsburgs,  the 
great  battles  of  Morgarten,  of  Lauffen,  of  Sempach,  of  Naefels,  the  Burgun- 
dian wars,  the  influence  of  the  Reformation,  the  struggles  between  aristocrats 
and  democrats  in  the  little  Commonwealth,  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Constitution  of  1848.  Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison  tells  the  story  of 
Tlie  Jews  nnder  Roman  Rule,  from  164  B.C.  to  135  A.D.,  and  sketches  first 
the  coming  of  the  Romans  and  the  absorption  of  Palestine  into  the  Empire. 
He  then,  in  his  second  part,  goes  on  to  describe  the  whole  structure  of  Jewish 
society  under  Roman  rule.  The  maps  and  illustrations  are  a  valuable 
feature  of  this  volume.  Lastly,  Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole  gives  an  attractive 
account  of  Tbe  Barbary  Corsairs,  beginning  with  a  sketch  of  the  Moorish 
rulers  of  Morocco  and  Tunis,  showing  how  the  Barbary  Corsairs  date  as  a 
nation^if,  indeed,  they  ever  were  one—firom  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when,  in  the  person  of  Barbarossa,  a  man  of  genius  became  their 
leader,  and  going  on  to  narrate  their  struggle  with  Charles  V.,  and  the  fifky 
years  of  prosperity  which  they  enjoyed  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  Apart  from 
nations,  three  important  towns  have  also  had  their  history  told — Slnrraobee, 
in  Mr.  A.  F.  Baillie's  book  (Simpkin  &  Marshall),  Rochdale,  in  Mr.  H. 
Fishwick's  BlBtorj  of  tbe  ParlBb  of  Rocbdale  (Stock) ;  and  "WincbeBter, 
in  the  volume  which  Dean  Kitchin  has  wTitten  for  Messrs.  Longmans'  series  of 
Klstorio  Towns.  Kurrachee  is  now  the  commercial  and  maritime  capital 
of  Sinde,  and  its  history  extends  not  only  from  the  date  of  the  conquest 
of  the  province  in  1843,  but  over  some  fifty  years  before  that,  diu-ing  which 
its  relations  with  the  English  Power  were  more  or  less  close.  Mr.  Baillie  has 
interpolated  into  his  history  of  the  rise  of  this  European  town  a  good  deal  of 
rambling  discussion  upon  railways  and  public  works.  Mr.  Fishwick*s  history 
of  Rochdale  is  a  more  thorough  piece  of  work,  based  on  original  authorities, 
and  beginning  with  the  story  of  the  rural  manor  and  of  the  families  connected 
with  it.  Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  Rochdale  flourished  as  a  centre  of 
the  woollen  trade ;  but  it  was  not  till  1795  that  the  first  cotton-mill  was 
built  there,  in  which  Jacob  Bright,  John  Bright's  father,  began  his  career  as 
a  weaver.  But  the  most  attractive  of  these  three  volumes  is  Dr.  Kitchin*8 
little  book  on  Winchester,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  famous  old  city  when  she  was  the  capital  of  Wessex,  and  almost  the 
eapital  of  England.    Only  one  chapter  is  given  to  the  history  of  Winchester 
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after  the  Reformation,  but  the  history  of  her  early  days  and  of  her  early 
heroes,  of  her  connection  with  Alfred  and  Stephen  and  Heniy  of  Bloia,  with 
Peter  des  Roches,  with  Stratford  and  Wykeham,  and  Waynflete  and  Fox,  and 
many  another  celebrated  name,  is  told  with  all  the  scholarly  grace  which  one 
expects — and  with  good  cause — from  Dr.  Kitchin«  There  are  several  other 
local  histories  and  topographical  books,  which  may  be  mentioned  shortly* 
Mr.  G.  M.  Hughes*s  Blttory  of  "Wlndtor  Forest  (Ballantyne  &  Hanson) 
includes  not  only  the  history  of  the  Forest  and  the  Great  Park,  bnt  also  of  the 
retired  parish  of  Sunninghill,  and  is  an  admirable  volume,  written  with  great 
care  and  brightness,  and  beautifully  illustrated  throughout.  The  story  of  the 
"  People  "  who  have  inhabited  the  Forest  in  different  times,  and  of  its  many 
traditions  and  laws,  is  most  vividly  told.  Mr.  Hughes  has  the  historian^s 
accuracy  as  well  as  the  antiquarian's  erudition  and  the  artist's  love  for  what 
is  picturesque.  He  includes  the  whole  neighbourhood — Bagshot,  Ascot* 
Ockwells,  Virginia  Water — in  his  survey,  and  his  map  of  the  district  is  very 
useful.  London,  too,  has  been  well  cared  for.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  ofEers 
us  a  handsome  volume  upon  PlctoreBqne  Xiondon  (Ward  &  Downey), 
which,  though  lacking  in  method  and  arrangement,  is  well  illustrated  and  has 
many  interesting  chapters.  If  in  his  treatment  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the 
Abbey,  and  of  the  architecture  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  not 
always  happy,  he  makes  up  for  that  by  some  interesting  chapters  upon  old 
taverns,  old  doorways,  and  old  town  mansions,  on  the  architecture  of  the 
brothers  Adam,  and  on  the  London  which  Dickens  knew  and  drew.  As 
regards  more  circumscribed  areas,  we  have  a  volume  of  Xeeords  of  tbe 
Manor,  Parlsb,  and  Boronffb  of  Bampstead  (Whittaker),  by  Mr.  J.  £• 
Baines,  and  two  capacious  volmnes,  one  on  Bloomsbiirjr  and  St.  CMles's» 
the  other  on  SXarylebone  and  St.  Pancras,  by  Mr.  George  Clinch  (Tmslove 
&  Shirley).  Mr.  Baines's  chronicle  of  Hampstead  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  century,  and  is  full  and  useful  as  a  work  of  reference.  Mr. 
Clinch's  volumes  are  handsome  in  execution,  have  plenty  of  illustra- 
tions, and  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  information,  some  of  it  of  a  valoaUe 
kind.  Nor  has  the  Scottish  capital  been  neglected.  Mrs.  01iphant*s  volmne 
upon  Royal  Bdlnburgrli  (Macmillon)  consists  of  thirteen  chapters  dealing 
with  the  ^*  Saints,  Kings,  Prophets,  and  Poets  "  of  Scotland,  from  St.  Margaxet 
and  all  the  early  Jameses  down  to  John  Knox,  Bums,  and  Scott.  The  con- 
nection of  all  her  worthies  with  Edinburgh  is  not  always  very  close,  and 
fidelity  of  detail  sometimes  makes  way  for  picturesqueness.  But  something 
may  well  be  pardoned  to  a  writer  who  ^vrites  as  well  as  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and 
whoso  book  is  illustrated  as  well  as  this.  We  may  add  here  a  notice  of  two 
University  histories,  the  Blttory  of  tlie  UnlTersitj'  of  BnbUn  (Longmans),  . 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Stubbs,  and  the  Annals  of  tbe  Bodleian  Ubrarjr  (Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press),  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray.  Dr.  Stubbs'  history  contains 
a  mass  of  material,  and  a  good  deal  of  useful  and  amusing  information,  but  it 
is  not  well  arranged,  and  its  faults  are  not  few.  After  describing  the  attempt 
made  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  found  an  Irish  university.  Dr.  Stubbs  posses  at 
once  10  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  establishment  of  Trinity  College,  to 
wliich  his  interest  is  confined.  After  that,  however,  he  gives  a  caiefol 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  college  buildings  and  estates,  andofthevioiBsi- 
tudes  in  its  history,  durmg  the  stormy  days  of  the  Stuarts  down  to  the  aid 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Macray's  work  on  the  Bodleian  Librazy  is 
far  more  scholarly  and  successful.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  the  annals  already 
published,  but  so  much  enlarged  as  to  be  almost  a  new  work,  and  oontinii^ 
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down  to  1880.  After  sketching  the  history  of  the  old  library  of  Edward  II. 's 
time,  and  of  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester's  famous  collection,  Mr.  Macray 
describes  Sir.  J.  Bodley's  plans  and  their  fulfilment,  and  then  gives  a  carefiil 
record  of  the  great  Library's  growth,  of  its  books,  its  offices,  its  visitors,  and 
its  ever-increasing  usefulness  and  fame. 

We  have  again  to  welcome  some  more  volumes  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Vatlonal  Bioirrapby  (Smith  &  Elder),  of  which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  is  now 
joint  editor  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  The  new  volumes  keep  up  the  same 
level  of  excellence,  and  in  interesting  names  they  rival  their  predecessors. 
The  great  fomihes  of  Graham  and  Gordon  provide  several  articles,  notably  Dr. 
Gardiner's  upon  Graham,  Marquess  of  Montrose,  Mr.  Henderson's  on  Graham 
of  Glaverhouse,  and  Colonel  Yeitch's  on  General  Gordon.  Among  statesmen 
we  range  from  Earl  Godwin  and  Glanville  to  Godolphin  and  Grattan,  among 
august  personages  from  Godiva  to  the  Georges,  and  among  other  notable 
people  from  Gainsborough  and  Grosseteste  to  Gaisford  and  Grote.  Side  by 
side  with  this  great  work  we  may  mention  Part  V.  of  Dr.  Murray's  iVew 
Bni^IlBli  Dlotionary  on  Bistorlcal  Prinolples  (Oxford  Clarendon  Press), 
which  covers  the  words  between  "  cast "  and  **  clivy,"  and  maintains  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  earher  parts.  In  this  volume  the  percentage 
of  alien  and  obsolete  words  and  of  long  classical  compounds  is,  happily,  small. 
The  Dictionary  is  worthily  representative  of  Oxford  scholarship.  A  different 
type  of  Oxford  scholarship  will  be  foimd  in  the  life  of  Cardinal  iVewman 
which,  at  an  appropriate  time,  Mr.  K.  H.  Hutton  has  contributed  to  Messrs. 
Methuen's  series  of  fingrlitli  ^Leaders  of  Rellgton,  although  the  work  was 
in  preparation  long  before  Newman's  death.  Mr.  Hutton  tells  with  taste 
and  conciseness  the  story  which  the  late  Cardinal  told  himself — the  story  of 
Newman's  early  Evangelicalism,  of  his  gradual  change  of  view,  of  his  growing 
veneration  for  the  authority  of  the  Church,  of  his  attempt  to  reform  the 
Church,  and  of  the  famous  reHgious  movement  to  which  that  attempt  led,  of 
the  ideal  of  the  "via  media,'"  and  of  the  termination  of  all  these  religious 
longings  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Mr.  Hutton  gives  an  interesting  chapter 
to  discussing  the  "  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  and 
another  to  defending  Newman  against  the  charge  of  secret  scepticism,  and 
aU  through  he  appreciates  thoroughly  his  theme.  A  different  type  of  theo- 
logian forms  the  subject  of  Canon  Overton's  sketch  of  Jobn  Bannab  (Biv- 
ingtons),  which  gives  a  short  account  of  an  able  clergyman,  whose  life  was 
always  very  busy,  and  whose  work  was  not  always,  perhaps,  quite  congenial, 
but  who,  alike  at  Oxford,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Glenalmond,  and  at  Brighton,  won 
the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  left  behind  him  the  recollection  of  a 
very  fidl  and  very  useful  Hfe.  Among  theological  writings  pure  and  simple, 
several  small  volumes  of  sermons  may  be  noticed  shortly.  Canon  Bright,  of 
Oxford,  has  published  a  book  entitled  ]Le«Bon«  flrom  tbe  Uvea  of  Tbree 
Great  Fatbers  (Longmans),  which  contains  in  an  enlarged  form  "  addresses 
on  the  Hves  of  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Augustine,  which 
were  delivered  in  the  Cathedral  at  Oxford,  on  some  weekday  evenings  during 
an  Advent."  The  author  has  not  wished  to  give  complete  biographies,  "  but 
rather  to  dwell  on  such  leading  features  of  life  and  character  as  might  be 
found  peculiarly  interesting  and  suggestive."  Canon  Luckock  writes  upon 
Tbe  Zntermedlate  State  between  Deatb  and  Jndgrment  (Longmans), 
which  is  a  sequel  to  •*  After  Death."  Dr.  Luckock  examines  into  the  question 
of  the  soul's  state  after  death,  considers  at  length  the  various  doctrines  of  pur- 
gatory, of  purification,  and  of  probation,  urges  us  to  pray  constantly  for  the 
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dead,  and  discusses,  among  other  subjects,  the  "  possibilities  of  salvation  for  the 
heathen  in  the  intermediate  state."  Tbe  Soul  in  Conlliet  (Bivingtons)  is 
a  "  practical  examination  of  some  difficulties  and  duties  of  the  spiritnal  life,'* 
and  is  intended  **  to  interest  those  to  whose  sympathies  the  more  hortatory 
and  emotional  treatises  on  this  subject  do  not  seem  to  appeal.  The  author, 
Mr.  Tweddell,  is  the  Vicar  of  St.  Saviour*s,  Paddington;  and  among  the 
addresses,  which  are  often  ^4gorous,  is  a  stirring  warning  against "  going  after 
other  gods.**  Tbe  UTelffbty  Cbargre  (Longmans)  is  a  very  small  volume  of 
ordination  addresses,  by  Dr.  Blore,  of  Canterbury,  delivered  in  Lambeth 
Palace  Chapel  "  during  the  week  preceding  the  Trinity  Ordination  of  1890," 
and  chiefly  based  "  on  those  three  great  manuals  of  pastoral  instruction, 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen*s  *  Oratio  Apologetica,'  St.  Chrysostom's  *  On  the 
Priesthood,'  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great's  'Pastoral  Bnle.***  Tbe  OnMles 
of  Ood  (Longmans),  by  Dr.  Sanday,  of  Oxford,  is  another  small  volume 
consisting  of  "  nine  lectures  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  Biblical  inspiration, 
and  on  the  special  significance  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  at  the  present 
time,"  with  two  appendices  upon  the  date  of  the  Psalter  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Early  Church.  Praetleal  Xefleetloiui  on 
tbe  Ptalm*  (Kivingtons)  is  a  volume,  anonymously  published,  of  brief  reflec- 
tions on  every  verse  in  the  Psalter.  In  a  preface  to  the  book,  Canon  Liddon 
explains  that  the  author, "  an  old  and  honoured  friend  of  his,"  does  not  concern 
himself  with  "  the  exact  date  and  historical  setting  of  each  psalxn,"  but 
"  confines  himself  to  the  moral  and  practical  use  of  the  Psalter,  as  it  has 
been,  and  is,  imderstood  in  the  Church  of  Christ."  In  the  same  connection 
may  be  mentioned  a  handsome  reprint  of  Tbe  Prjmer  (Longmans),  which 
contains  a  reproduction  of  the  "  Prayer-book  of  the  lay  people  in  the  Middle 
Ages  in  English,  dating  about  1400  a.d."  The  present  volume  contains  the 
text  only,  edited,  from  the  manuscript  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  by 
Henry  Littlehales.  A  second  part  is  to  follow  some  years  later,  with  the 
Introduction — which  seems  odd — and  the  Notes. 

Three  other  important  books  have  been  published  this  year  which  touch 
upon  religious  thought.  Dr.  Martineau's  Tbe  Seat  of  Antborlty  la  Sell- 
ffion  (Longmans)  shows  all  the  learning,  earnestness,  and  power  which 
distinguish  the  works  of  that  great  writer.  It  is  full  of  cool  and  fearless 
criticism,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  defence  of  theism  in  its  highest  fonn. 
In  his  first  book  Dr.  Martineau  endeavours  to  determine  the  real  seat  of 
authority  in  religion,  and  divides  his  argument  into  four  chapters,  "  Ood  in 
Nature,"  "  God  in  Humanity,"  **  Utilitarian  Substitute  for  Authority,"  and 
'*  God  in  History."  Then,  ha'v^ng  found  in  an  intuitional  assurance  the  seat 
of  authority  in  religion.  Dr.  Martineau  passes  on  to  examine  the  views  of 
those  who,  like  the  Catholics,  find  their  authority  in  an  infeJlible  Church, 
or,  like  the  Protestants,  in  an  infallible  book.  He  discusses  boldly  the  claims 
put  forward  to  "Unity,"  "  Sanctity,"  "Universality,"  and"Apostolicity"  on 
the  one  side,  and  with  equal  boldness  the  Protestant  view  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  authenticity  and  value  of  the  Gospels  on  the  other  side.  Of  much 
less  value,  but  still  of  interest,  owing  to  the  accomplishments  of  their  author, 
are  Professor  Max  MUller's  "  Gifford  Lectures "  upon  Vatoral  Sallfftoa 
(Longmans).  The  volume  falls  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  a  defi- 
nition of  the  subject,  in  which  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
final  object  of  all  religious  sentiment  is  the  infinite,  which  may  be  the  infi- 
nite either  in  nature,  or  in  man,  or  in  the  self,  and  which  thus  produces  three 
types  of  natural  religion — the  physical,  the  anthropological,  and  the  pq^eho- 
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logical.  The  second  part  discusses  the  right  way  of  treating  the  suhject, 
contrasting  the  historical  and  the  theoretic  methods,  and  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  former.  The  third  part,  which  occupies  half  of  the  lectures, 
deals  with  the  materials  for  a  study  of  natural  religion.  Tbe  Golden  Boiiffli 
(Macmillan),  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer,  is  a  study  in  great  detail,  and  marked  by 
wide  learning,  thought,  and  labour,  of  the  origin  of  the  strange  legend  of  the 
Golden  Bough  connected  with  the  priesthood  of  Aricia.  In  order  to  explain 
this  curious  page  of  religious  history,  Mr.  Frazer  examines  at  length  the 
customs  and  beliefs  of  modem  peasants,  which  preserve  even  to-day  many 
traces  of  early  Aryan  beliefs ;  he  finds  the  belief  in  incarnate  gods  to  be  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  primitive  society,  and  besides  these  incar- 
nate gods  or  kings,  whose  powers  over  nature  were  general,  he  finds  many 
traces  of  gods  of  more  limited  powers,  kings  of  the  rain,  kings  of  the  fire,  and 
such-like.  Then  he  goes  on  to  consider  what  evidence  there  is  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  king  or  man-god  whose  department  was  the  wood,  and  finally 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  such  a  deity  existed,  thus  explaining  the  title 
"  King  of  the  Wood  "  borne  by  the  Arician  priest.  Then  he  ends  by  discuss- 
ing with  the  same  minuteness  the  story  of  the  Golden  Bough  by  plucking 
which  the  Arician  priest  succeeded  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Symonds'  assays,  SpecnlatlTe  and  SnrrestiTe  (Chapman  & 
Hall)  contain  a  great  deal  of  agreeable  matter,  but  not  much  that  is 
profound.  In  an  essay  on  "Evolutionary  Principles,'*  he  works  out,  but 
very  shortly,  a  theory  of  the  particular  products  of  a  nation's  activity,  of  the 
art  of  Italy,  the  drama  of  England  and  of  Greece.  In  other  chapters  he 
discusses  style,  its  merits  and  demerits,  the  intellectual  differences  between 
languages  and  nations,  the  resemblances  between  the  arts,  the  function  of 
criticism  implied  in  poetry,  and  many  other  topics.  The  speculation  in  the 
volume  is  not  very  deep.  There  is  an  essay  on  myths,  and  some  philosophical 
doctrines  are  put  forward.  All  is  pleasantly  written,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  is 
slight.  Another  book  of  essays  upon  many  topics  is  Mr.  Lewis  Thornton's 
Opposltes  (Blackwood),  which  professes  to  be  a  series  of  essays  on  the  un- 
popular sides  of  popular  questions.  The  author,  claiming  to  speak  unofficially* 
as  the  "plain  man,"  discusses  in  an  essay  called  "Forwards  or  Backwards" 
the  case  for  pessimism  as  against  the  theory  of  the  beneficent  progress  of  man. 
He  then  goes  on  to  consider  how  far  poets  will  or  can  take  the  place  of  moral 
teachers,  the  wide  subject  of  evolution,  the  position  and  claims  of  women — 
in  an  essay  entitled  "  Gods  and  Women," — and  many  other  points  in  theology, 
pohtics,  and  social  laws.  On  Slffbt  and  iVrong:  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  a 
collection  of  essays  not  very  dissimilar  in  purpose,  in  which  Mr.  Lilly,  their 
author,  points  out,  with  fluent  diction  and  frequent  charm  of  style,  the  decay 
of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  community  at  large.  In  the  four 
earlier  chapters  he  tries  to  show  the  causes  of  this  decay,  which,  when 
summed  up,  amount  to  the  triumph  of  materialism  over  transcendentalism. 
In  the  latter  six  chapters  Mr.  Lilly  traces  this  decay  in  six  different  fields — in 
the  popular  ^4ews  about  punishment,  property,  and  marriage,  and  in  the 
practice  of  poHticians,  journalists,  and  artists.  Herein  Mr.  LiUy  degenerates 
into  diatribes  which  mar  the  calnmess  of  the  philosophic  tone.  We  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  place  by  Mr.  LiUy  another  enemy  of  materialism  and  rebuker 
of  our  sins.  General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has  written  and  published 
a  book  called  Zn  Darkest  Bnffland,  and  the  "Way  Ont.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  endeavours  to  sketch  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  England ;  but  its 
statistics  are  unreliable ;  and  in  these  days,  when  men  devote  their  lives  to  a 
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scientific  study  of  this  question,  the  author  of  this  book  does  not  show  that  he 
possesses  the  knowledge  or  the  power  to  speak  with  exactness.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  solicits  a  million  of  money  in  order  to  pay  for  a  scheme  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  Salvation  Army,  through  the  medium  of  city  colonies, 
form  colonies,  and  colonies  over  sea,  for  extirpating  poverty  in  England. 

In  the  literary  criticism  of  the  year  there  is  A  Stady  of  Baa  Yoason 
(Chatto  &  Windus),  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  which  exhibits  in  a  high  degree  the 
brilliant  gifts  and  qualities  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  critical  prose.  Mr.  Swinburne 
gives  a  carefiil  and  laborious  analysis  of  all  Jonson's  plays.    "  No  man,*'  he 
says,   "can  know  anything  worth  knowing  of  Ben  Jonson  who  has  not 
studied  and  digested  the  text  of  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,*  *  The  Fox,' 
'  The  Alchemist,*  and  *  The  Staple  of  News  * ;  but  any  man  who  has  may  be 
said  to  know  him  well."    Besides  that,  Mr.  Swinburne  directs  attention  to 
the  remarkable  power  and  fineness  of  Jonson*s  "  Discoveries,"  which  readers 
of  the  poet  are  too  apt  to  overlook.     Mr.  Swinburne's  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  the  period  is  perhaps  unsurpassed,  and  he  brings  to  his  book 
even  more  than  his  accustomed  wealth  and  force  of  language.    An  older  poet 
than  Ben  Jonson  has  again  formed  a  subject  for  a  critic  even  more  august. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  landmarks  of  Bomerio  Study  (Macmillan)  urges  again 
points  with  regard  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  which  are  known  to  distin- 
guish Mr.  Gladstone's  views  upon  Homeric  problems.    Among  other  things 
their  author  argues  for  the  identity  of  authorship  for  the  two  great  poems,  and 
dwells  at  length  upon  Homer's  strong  sense  of  nationality.   "  All  through  the 
poems  of  Homer,  but  especially  in  the  Iliad,  we  trace  an  aim  which  was 
before  all  things  national."   As  a  whole,  the  matter  in  the  volume  is  not  very 
new,  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  its  contentions  is  sometimes  far  from 
adequate  or  strong.      In  his  book   upon   the    literary  Bemaias  of  A. 
Borer  (Cambridge  University  Press)  Mr.  W.  M.  Conway  has  collected  with 
diligence  a  variety  of  notes  and  scraps  of  information  about  DUrer  and  by 
him ;  has  given  a  good  account  of  Diirer's  methods  of  research,  of  his  studies 
and  their  results ;  and  has  produced  a  book  of  interest,  of  which  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable  part  is  the  diary  of  Dilrer's  journey  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1520  and  1521.     Mr.  Conway's  translations  are  accurate,  but  sometimes  a 
little  stifi".    Another  work  of  which  the  theme  is  art  is  Mr.  C.  Monkhoose's 
book  upon  Tbe  Barller  Bngrllsb  urater-Colonr  Palatani  (Seeley).  This  is 
a  popular,  non-technical  book,  and  a  good  deal  of  its  matter  has  already  ^• 
peared  in  the  Portfolio,  It  gives  the  history  of  the  transition  in  water-colour 
painting  from  tinting  to  fiill  colours  and  more  or  less  solid  pigments.    Begin- 
ning with  the  Sandbys,  the  author  treats,  always  with  taste  and  knowledge, 
of  the  work  of  J.  E.  Cozens,  of  Samuel  Scott,  of  De  Loutherbourg,  of  Boning- 
ton,  of  AYilliam  Hunt,  and  of  other  masters  of  the  art.    The  illustrations  are 
handsome  and  excellently  done.    With  this  we  may  class  the  second  and 
third  volumes  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley's  Dictionary  of  MiaiatmristSy  nunal- 
nators,    CaUigrrapberB,    and    Copyists    (Quaritch),    of   which    the  fij!8t 
volume  was  published  in  1888.    Mr.  Bradley's  information  has  not  been  easy 
to  obtain,  and  in  some  cases  his  notices  are  too  brieL    Moreover,  he  ends 
with  the  beginning  of  the  past  century,  and  he  increases  his  labours  by  in- 
cluding sketches  of  many  collectors  and  patrons  (of  whom  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester  is  one)  about  whom  there  is  information  which  might  have 
been  spared.     Still,  Mr.  Bradley's  work  is  important,  and  the  biographies  of 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  of  Nicholas  Hilliard,  of 
Scipione  Cavaletti,  and  of  very  many  more  are  full  of  interest  to  a  lovw  of 
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the  art.  We  should  farther  mention  reprints  of  two  works  which  had 
become  so  scarce  as  to  be  practically  out  of  the  reach  of  the  public.  Mrs. 
Jameson's  Saored  and  Kegrendary  Art  (Longmans),  and  Sir  W.  Stirling- 
Maxwell's  Annals  of  tbe  Artists  of  Spain  (Nimmo).  The  first-named, 
notwithstanding  that  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  volume  of  the 
series  was  published,  remains  the  best  text-book  of  Christian  Iconography ; 
and  is  indispensable  to  the  student  and  the  artist.  The  latter,  although  aug- 
mented by  notes  and  corrections,  does  not  take  sufiiciently  into  account  the 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Velasquez,  Murillo,  and  others  made  since  the 
author's  death. 

Among  books  on  miscellaneous  subjects  there  are  some  to  be  shortly 
noticed.  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  has  written  an  exhaustive  monograph  upon  "  Tbe 
Rorsemen  *'  of  Tarentnm  (Quaritch),  in  which  he  classifies  the  Horsemen 
coins,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  gold  coinages  of  Tarentum,  and  which  he 
entitles  "  A  Contribution  towards  the  Numismatic  History  of  Great  Greece." 
Messrs.  Longmans  have  published  a  Catalog^ne  of  Greek  Coins,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Warwick  Wroth,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  which  includes  the  coins  of  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  with  thirty-nine  autotype  plates.  The  same  publishers 
issue  a  little  volume  by  Mr.  McWilliam,  entitled  ^Longrmans'  Handbook  of 
Bnfflisb  Kiteratnre,  which  extends  from  .a.d.  673  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  catalogues,  in  a  very  few  pages,  the  lives  and  works  of  all  the  figures 
in  English  literature,  poet  and  prose  writer  alike,  who  appeared  between 
those  dates.  Obviously  the  information  is  scanty,  but  such  a  smnmary  may 
be  of  use.  A  much  more  important  book  is  Professor  Earle's  volume  upon 
Snfflisli  Prose  (Smith  &  Elder).  This  is  a  long  and  elaborate  treatise  upon 
prose,  its  elements,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  be 
written.  Beginning  with  chapters  upon  "  choice  of  expression,"  and  "  the 
import  of  grammar,"  Mr.  Earle  goes  on  to  discuss  "the  leading  character- 
istics of  prose  diction,"  "idiom,"  "euphony,"  "style,"  and  similar  topics. 
Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  "history  "  of  English  prose  in  the 
latter  chapters,  and  the  philological  learning  which  it  shows.  About  sport  or 
subjects  of  sport  there  are  three  volumes,  one  of  which  is  a  book  upon  Tennis* 
Ziawn  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,  in  the  "Badminton  Library"  (Long- 
mans). The  authors  are  J.  M.  and  C.  J.  Heathcote,  E.  0.  Pleydell-Bouverie, 
and  A.  C.  Ainger ;  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  contributes  a  few  pages  on  the  relation 
of  tennis  to  other  games.  Sir  Balph  Payne  Gallwey  has  written  a  series  of 
Xiotters  to  Young:  Skooters  (Longmans),  with  a  view  to  giving  "  practical 
instruction  "  to  young  sportsmen  on  the  choice  and  use  of  a  gun.  He  proposes 
to  follow  these  letters  by  another  volume  upon  "  Game  and  Wildfowl  Shoot- 
ing." The  Annals  of  Bird  Ufe  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  not  a  book  upon  sport, 
but  rather  "  a  year-book  of  British  ornithology."  The  author,  Mr.  Charles 
Dixon,  considers  in  turn  each  season  of  the  year,  the  visitors  among  birds 
that  it  brings,  and  the  effects  which  it  works  on  them — "  the  glories  of  the 
spring,"  "  the  wonders  of  the  summer,"  "  the  beauties  of  the  autumn,"  "  the 
terrors  of  the  winter."  The  Hsts  and  descriptions  of  rare  birds  are  excellent, 
and  the  illustrations,  too,  are  good.  Lastly,  among  these  miscellaneous  books 
we  must  mention  a  large  volume  entitled  Ttae  System  of  tbe  Stars  (Long- 
mans), by  Agnes  M.  Gierke,  which  embodies,  in  the  author's  words,  "  an 
attempt  to  combine  in  a  general  siurvey  some  definite  particulars  of  know- 
ledge regarding  our  sidereal  surroundings."  Beginning  by  describing  "the 
physical  constitution  of  individual  bodies,  and  ascending  by  degrees  through 
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continually  added  complexities  of  mutual  relationships,"  the  writer  ends  with 
an  instructive  chapter  upon  what  is  termed  "  the  crowning  problem  of  the 
construction  of  the  heavens.'* 

Turning  to  books  of  travel,  we  have  three  or  four  volomes  to  mention 
which  deal  with  travels  in  the  Arctic  zone.  The  Journal  of  K.aK.8. 
Bnterprlse  on  tlie  Bxpedltlon  in  Searob  of  Sir  J.  Franklin**  Bbips 
by  Bebrinc  Strait,  1850-5  (Sampson  Low),  is  an  account  of  Sir  Richard 
Collinson's  famous  voyage,  when  the  Enterprise  remained  for  more  than  three 
years  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  showed  **  the  practicability  of  navigating  along 
the  whole  of  the  north  coast  of  America."  Major-General  Collinson  has 
edited  the  journal,  and  has  added  a  memoir  of  his  brother,  whose  services 
did  not  meet  with  the  applause  and  the  rewards  which  they  deserved.  Tbe 
Skipper  in  Arctic  Seas  (Longmans)  is  a  very  much  lighter  work.  The 
author,  Mr.  W.  J.  Clutterbuck,  tells  how  he,  with  a  friend  of  his,  chartered  a 
Peterhead  whaler  for  a  cruise  to  Spitzbergen,  and  accomplished  the  cruise 
with  a  good  deal  of  amusement  and  sport.  Two  Summers  in  Oreenland 
(Chapman  &  Hall)  is  an  account  by  Mr.  A.  Biis  Garstensen  of  "  an  artist's 
adventures  among  ice  and  islands,  in  Qords  and  mountains/*  and  gives,  with 
sufficient  brightness  and  some  capital  illustrations,  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
two  voyages  to  Greenland,  of  the  sights  and  people  that  he  saw,  and  of  the 
habits  and  customs  which  exist  in  the  country.  Of  even  greater  interest, 
however,  is  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen's  First  Crossing  of  Oreenland  (Long- 
mans), which  gives  the  story  of  that  intrepid  traveller's  successful  exploration 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  continent,  extending  over  half  a  million  of  square 
miles,  of  which  350,000  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  The 
actual  crossing  began  from  the  east  coast  on  Aug.  15, 1888,  a  landing-place 
ha\'ing  been  found,  after  many  weeks'  drifting,  in  a  little  bay  just  north  of 
64°  N.  lat.,  and  Dr.  Nansen  and  his  party  reached  AmeralekQord,  on  the  west 
coast,  on  Sept.  25,  having  traversed  286  miles  in  almost  a  straight  line.  The 
journey  itself  was  marked  by  few  incidents,  the  solitude  of  the  ice- wastes 
being  scarcely  broken.  The  whole  of  the  country  was  a  raised  plateau,  vary- 
ing from  7,000  to  10,000  feet,  and  the  highest  altitude  crossed  was  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  travellers  owed  their  success  in  great  measure  to  the 
use  of  **  ski "—  strips  of  wood  six  or  eight  feet  long  held  to  the  feet  by  leather 
thongs  in  the  centre.  '*  Skilobuling  "  is  a  popular  amusement  in  some  parts  of 
Norway,  and  Dr.  Nansen  was  proficient  in  the  art.  The  party  reached  Godt- 
haab  too  late  to  catch  the  last  Danish  steamer,  and  had  to  winter  in  Green- 
land, for  which  we  have  cause  to  be  grateful,  inasmuch  as  it  has  enabled 
Dr.  Nansen  to  give  us  much  valuable  and  fresh  information  about  Green- 
land and  the  Eskimo.  But  the  most  important  book  of  travel  this  year 
is  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley's  account  of  his  adventures  Zn  Barkeat  AlHoa  (Sunp- 
son  Low),  and  of  the  "  quest,  rescue,  and  retreat  of  Emin,  Governor  of 
Equatoria."  The  circumstances  which  led  Mr.  Stanley  to  undertake  his 
stupendous  journey  are  matters  of  very  common  knowledge.  On  March  21, 
1887,  he  started  with  his  caravan  from  Matadi,  on  the  Lower  Congo.  Of  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  of  his  famous  march  from  Banalya  on  the  Amwhimi, 
towards  the  southern  end  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  of  the  native  races  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact,  of  the  dense  primeval  forest  through  which  he 
had  to  make  his  way,  of  the  tribes  of  dwarfis  living  in  the  forest,  of  the 
pastoral  Wahuma,  of  the  geography  of  Central  Africa — Ruwenzori,  the  great 
**  Cloud  King,''  and  the  broad  Semliki  Valley  which  joins  the  Albert  Edward 
to  the  Albert  Nyanza, — of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  its  geology 
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and  natural  history,  and  of  the  slave  and  ivory  hunts,  which  stiU  apparently 
flourish,  Mr.  Stanley  gives  a  vigorous  account,  and  his  descriptive  passages 
are  often  fine.  Everyone  knows  that  Emin  was  reached  and  rescued — 
rather,  it  seems,  against  his  will — and  was  finally  hrought  down  with  his 
followers  to  the  east  coast.  The  two  volumes  are  full  of  interest  and  of 
fresh  information,  and  the  maps  and  illustrations  in  them  are  numerous  and 
good.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  wretched  controversies  produced  by  Mr. 
Stanley's  book  have  resulted  in  the  publication  of  books  which  were  not  all 
needed,  by  most  of  his  lieutenants,  some  of  them  at  any  rate  for  personal 
and  controversial  reasons.  Mr.  A.  J.  Mounteney-Jephson  writes  on  Bmln 
Vasba  and  tbe  Rebellion  at  tbe  Bqnator  (Sampson  Low),  Major  W.  G. 
Barttelot  publishes  his  brother  Major  Barttelot'a  Diaries  and  Kettera 
(Bentlcy),  Mr.  H.  Ward  contributes  a  volume  called  Five  Years  witb  tbe 
Congro  Cannibals  (Chatto  &  Windus),  and  Mr.  J.  Bose  Troup  another 
entitled  UTitb  Stanley's  Rear  Column  (Chapman  &  Hall).  Of  these  four 
books  Mr.  Jephson^s  is  the  best,  for  its  author  was  left  behind  with  Emin 
Pasha  when  Mr.  Stanley  retraced  his  steps  to  bring  up  the  rear  column. 
Mr.  Jephson  spent  nine  months  with  Emin,  witnessed  the  rebellion  of  Emin's 
troops,  and  shared  Emin's  imprisonment  at  Dufile.  His  story,  therefore, 
forms  a  valuable  supplement  to  Mr.  Stanley's  book.  Major  W.  G.  Barttelot 
gives  an  account  of  his  unhappy  brother's  career  in  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  and 
the  Soudan,  and  publishes  that  officer's  diary  at  Yambuya.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  attack  Mr.  Stanley,  and  to  vindicate  the  late  Major  E.  M.  Bartte- 
lot ;  but  it  is  probable  that  its  publication  is  now  bitterly  regretted  by  all  the 
writer's  friends.  Mr.  Ward  gives  some  spirited  sketches  of  the  Congo  tribes, 
and  illustrates  them  with  good  pictures  from  his  own  photographs.  Lastly, 
Mr.  Troup  has  thought  it  necessary  to  give  his  version  of  what  took  place  at 
Yambuya,  where  he  remained  during  Mr.  Stanley's  absence  with  the  main 
part  of  the  expedition. 

In  Sardinia  and  tbe  Sardes  (Bentley)  Mr.  Charles  Edwardes  gives  a 
bright  account  of  his  travels  in  an  island  which  is  not  nearly  well  known 
enough  ;  of  visits  to  its  chief  places ;  of  its  scenery,  towns,  and  ruins ;  of  its 
people,  of  its  fisheries — the  tunny-fishing  in  particular ;  of  its  cork  woods» 
its  cherries  and  walnuts  ;  and  of  everything  else  that  he  heard  of  or  observed 
there.  The  sketch  of  Sardinian  history  in  the  third  chapter  is  interesting, 
if  slight,  and  the  author's  narrative  of  his  tour  may  well  servo  to  recommend 
the  scene  of  it  to  other  travellers.  Dr.  Anderson's  book  upon  finfflUb 
Zntorconrse  witb  Siam  in  tbe  Seventeentb  Centnry  (Kegan  Paul)  deals 
with  travels  of  a  bygone  time.  But  it  is  more  than  a  book  of  travel.  It 
is  a  historical  record  of  value.  The  Siam  which  Dr.  Anderson  writes  of  was 
commercially  a  more  important  place  than  the  Siam  of  to-day,  for  it  then 
possessed  Tenasserim,  and  an  easier  access  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  in- 
formation given  upon  Eastern  history  is  accurate  and  careful,  especially 
where  it  deals  with  the  murder  of  Constant  Phaidhon,  and  the  French 
embassies  to  Siam  under  Louis  XIV.  There  are  some  interesting  records  in 
the  book  from  the  stores  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  many  useful  foot- 
notes. Mr.  H.  F.  Tozer's  book  upon  Tbe  Islands  of  tbe  JErean  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  who  knows  his  subject  well,  for  he  has  for  many  years  past 
been  familiar  with  South-Eastern  Europe.  In  1874,  and  again  in  1886,  Mr. 
Tozer  and  Mr.  Crowder  visited  the  Cyclades,  Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  other 
islands,  and  the  account  which  is  given  of  these  islands  has  appeared  pre- 
viously elsewhere.    In  1889,  however,  Mr.  Tozer  alone  penetrated  to  the 
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northern  part  of  the  iEgean ;  and  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  book  is, 
we  think,  that  which  relates  the  aathor*s  wanderings  in  Lemnos,  Thasos,  and 
Samothrace.  The  book  contains  some  diagrams,  which  might,  perhaps,  with 
advantage  be  extended  into  maps.  Sir  Frederick  Yoimg*s  "Wintmr  Tour  la 
Soutli  Africa  (Petherick)  describes  a  three  months*  tonr  in  that  country, 
in  which,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  to  his 
known  interest  in  the  Colony,  the  author  received  the  most  flattering  atten- 
tions from  the  colonists,  English  and  Dutch  alike.  Sir  F.  Young  gives 
a  very  readable  account  of  his  journey  up  the  country  to  Waterburg,  in 
the  Northern  Transvaal,  and  thence  down  to  Durban,  and  along  the  east 
coast  to  Fort  Elizabeth.  He  is  very  hopeful  of  the  fature  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  Bechuanaland.  In  ivild  Beasts  and  their  UTaira  (Mae- 
millan)  a  well-known  traveller,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  gives  us  two  handsome 
volumes  fall  of  stories  about  his  adventures  with  wild  beasts,  with  tigers, 
leopards,  elephants,  and  buffaloes,  and  many  other  enemies  and  victims. 
The  writing,  if  sometimes  slipshod,  is  often  vivid,  and  the  author  is  an  in- 
trepid sportsman,  and  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  he  treats.  Bound 
tbe  Calendar  in  Portngral  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  a  volume  in  which  Mr. 
Oswald  Crawford,  the  British  Consul  at  Oporto,  disclaiming  any  intention 
to  write  a  "  scientifically  exhaustive  work,  a  statistical  or  a  political  one,*' 
confines  himself  chiefly  to  speaking  **  of  rural  matters,  of  the  ways  of  rural 
folk,  and  of  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  roadsides  in  thiscomitry, 
where  I  have  found  my  home  for  twenty  years.*'  The  book  has  a  good 
many  ^illustrations  by  '*  Miss  Dorothy  Tennent,"  Mrs.  Arthur  Walter,  Mr. 
Tristram  Ellis,  and  other  artists.  In  connection  with  these  books  of  travel 
there  are  three  guide-books  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Hare  writes  upon 
Vortb-Bastern  France,  Sontb-Battem  France,  Sontb-HTestem  aPraaee 
(Allen),  with  all  the  lightness  of  touch  which  usually  marks  his  volumes. 
His  descriptions  of  places,  if  sometimes  insufficient,  are  often  good.  The 
quotations  from  French  and  English  writers,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
very  often  to  the  point,  and  make  agreeable  reading.  Mr.  Hare's  own 
sketches,  especially  those  of  architectural  detail,  are  excellent;  and  the 
information  which  he  gives  about  architecture,  history,  tradition,  and  social 
life,  as  well  as  the  more  practical  details  about  hotel  accommodation,  mskes 
his  guide-book  admirable  in  many  ways.  Mr.  W.  M.  Conway's'  cntmber's 
Ouide  to  tbe  Central  Pennine  Alps  (Fisher  Unwin)  is  a  most  convenient 
Httle  book,  of  pocket  size,  intended  to  give,  in  very  few  words,  such  directions 
as  may  help  climbers  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  their  forerunners  in  calcu- 
lating "times,**  in  finding  their  way,  and  in  avoiding  difficulties  and  risks  in 
that  group  of  moimtains  about  which  he  writes.  But,  for  an  example  of 
what  a  guide-book  should  be,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  readers  to  the 
Randbook  for  Xdncolntbire,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  of  aU  Mr.  Murray's 
*' Handbooks  for  English  Counties.'*  It  professes  to  be,  *' in  the  main,  an 
original  work,  representing  a  carefal  digest  of  notes  accumulated  during 
several  years,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author*s  labour  has  been 
well  spent.  The  map  and  plans  are  excellent.  The  information  on  all 
points  is  good.  And  the  parts  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  great 
glory  of  Lincolnshire,  firom  the  magnificent  cathedral  in  her  capital  down  to 
the  numerous  beautiful  parish  churches  with  their  wealth  of  spires,  are  most 
interesting,  and  are  admirably  done. 

In  coming  to  the  poetry  of  the  year,  which  forms  the  last  group  of  our  sub- 
ject,  there  is  no  book  of  first-rate  importance.    But  there  are  several  pleasant 
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vditimes  of  verse,  which  may  be  mentioned  shortly.  Mr.  W.  6.  Blunt  offers  a 
book  of  Sonnets  called  A  Vew  VUirriiiiavey  and  otlier  Voems  (Regan  Paid), 
which  is  often  graceful,  and  in  which  one  or  two  poems,  such  as  "  The  Idler*s 
Calendar,*'  for  example,  are  of  real  merit.  But  the  sonnets  are  sometimes 
faulty  in  construction,  and  the  pre£Eu;e,  in  which  Mr.  Blunt  explains  what 
difficult  things  sonnets  are  to  write,  is  hardly  needed.  Mr.  S.  Waddington^s 
book  A  Centnry  of  Sonnets  (Bell)  deals  with  many  themes,  love  and 
politics,  satire  and  religion,  often  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.  But  the 
love  sonnets  are  the  best,  and  especially,  perhaps,  those  entitled  "The 
Aftermath,"  *'  Nightfall,"  and  **  After  Long  Years."  Bepartmental  Bittles 
(Thacker)  is  a  little  volume,  by  Mr.  Budyard  Kipling,  of  poems  and  ballads, 
partly  comic,  partly  serious,  and  many  of  them  showing  the  happy  mixture 
of  ludicrous  and  pathetic,  which  is  one  of  their  writer^s  strong  points. 
VrlmaTera  (Oxford,  Blackwell)  is  an  Oxford  publication,  by  four  authors, 
who  are  presmnably  alumni  of  the  place.  It  contains  only  sixteen  poems. 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon,  Mr.  Malmohun  Ghose,  and 
Mr.  A.  S.  Cripps  are  the  writers.  All  the  authors  show  brightness,  promise, 
and  taste ;  but  the  best  poem  in  their  book  is,  we  think,  the  beautiful  little 
poem  by  Mr.  Ghose,  called  "Mentem  mortalia  tangunt."  The  Zsles  of 
Greece  (Macmillan)  is  a  long  poem  in  blank  verse  upon  a  very  familiar 
theme,  with  Sappho  for  its  heroine,  and  Phaon  and  Anactoria  among  its 
characters  which,  although  sometimes  difiPuse,  shows  signs  of  the  musical 
beauty  which  has  long  been  associated  with  its  author's  family  name. 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  new  volume  A  Vision  of  Saints  (Kegan  Paul) 
furnishes  firesh  proof  of  the  author's  facility  in  writing  sonorous  and 
often  stately  blank  verse.  Almost  alone  among  the  modem  poets,  who 
have  won  distinction,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  has  resisted  the  tendency  towards 
realism,  and  his  works  display  a  purity  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
will  preserve  the  poetry  of  the  period  from  the  sweeping  criticisms  of  the 
future.  Li  this  volume  Mr.  Morris  has  given  the  legends — some  true,  others 
fantastic — which  have  crystallised  round  the  names  of  "  saints  "  so  various 
as  Antoninus  Pius,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  George  Herbert,  Father 
Damian  and  Elizabeth  Fry.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Pollock  produces  a  small  volume 
of  poems  called  Old  and  Vew  (Eden),  of  which  the  theme  is  chiefly  love, 
regarded  as  a  sentiment  rather  than  as  a  passion.  One  little  poem  on  Heine 
is  notable,  and  the  influence  of  Heine  is  visible  in  several  others.  But  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  little  book  is  that  devoted  to  translations  of 
Musset,  which  Mr.  Pollock  has  executed  with  courage  and  skill.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill  collects  in  a  clever  and  readable  volume  called  Saturday  Bongm 
(Allen)  a  series  of  political  ballads  which — with  one  exception— appeared 
originally  in  the  Saturday  Beview.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  one  very 
conspicuous  figure  occupies  the  chief  place  in  Mr.  Traill's  ballads,  as  in  the 
politics  of  the  day ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  and  his  friends  and  foes 
will  derive  amusement  from  them.  Lastly,  Miss  Wordsworth  has  written  a 
book  called  St.  Cbrlstoplier  and  otlier  Poems  (Longmans),  of  which  the 
main  features  are,  firstly,  a  cantata  composed  upon  the  story  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, to  whom, "  for  family  and  personal  reasons,"  the  author  feels  strongly 
attracted ;  and,  secondly,  "  The  King's  Father,"  of  which  the  hero  is  the 
Dauphin,  the  son  of  Louis  XV. 

Before  concluding  this  retrospect  of  the  year's  literary  work,  we  should 
mention  a  very  bulky  volume  of  some  twelve  hundred  pages  entitled  Tlie 
Book  of  Bigrnities  (Allen),  which  contains,  among  other  things,  "  lists  of 
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the  official  personages  of  the  British  Empire,  civil,  diplomatic,  heraldic, 
judicial,  ecclesiastical,  mmiicipal,  naval  and  military,  firom  the  earliest 
periods  down  to  the  present  time."  It  is  founded  on  Beatson's  political 
index,  and  edited,  up  to  the  latest  dates,  hy  Mr.  Horace  Ockerhy.  As  a  book 
of  reference  it  cannot  fail,  like  its  predecessor,  to  be  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  students  of  history,  and  others. 

Of  more  local  interest,  but  scarcely  less  valuable  to  antiquarians  and 
others,  are  the  publications  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society  (Clarendon 
Press),  which  this  year  comprise  the  second  portion  of  Anthony  UTood's 
Snrvey  of  tbe  AntiqultleB  of  tbe  City  of  Oxford,  and  a  second  series  of 
the  Collectanea.  The  former,  edited  by  the  Eev.  A.  Clark,  deals  with  the 
chiurches  and  reh'gious  houses  of  Oxford — including  the  nine  colleges,  and 
eighty-four  halls — which  at  various  periods  formed  part  of  the  Academical 
buildings  of  the  University.  The  other  volume,  edited  by  Professor  Montaga 
Burrows,  is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  papers  by  various  writers  on  such 
subjects  as  the  University  in  the  twelfth  century,  notes  on  the  Jews  in 
Oxford,  the  table-talk  and  papers  of  Bishop  Hough,  1708-1748 ;  and  other 
ciuious  matters  throwing  much  new  light  upon  the  action  of  the  University 
on  English  thought  and  life. 
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ART,  DRAMA,  AND  MUSIC. 

ART. 

The  year  was  marked  by  several  important  events  in  the  art  world,  and 
afforded  further  proof  of  the  willingness  of  individuals  to  assist  the  State  in 
promoting  a  love  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Foremost  among  the  proposed  benefac- 
tions was  the  offer  by  Mr.  Henry  Tate  of  Park  Hill,  Streatham,  of  his  impor- 
tant collection  of  modern  pictures,  valued  at  75,000Z.,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  room  or  rooms  to  be  provided 
within  two  or  three  years,  and  be  known  as  "  The  Tate  Collection.*'  Several  of 
the  pictures  of  Mr.  Tate's  collection  were  specimens  of  masters  already  repre- 
sented at  the  National  Gallery  or  South  Kensington,  and  consequently  the 
offer  was,  after  some  hesitation,  declined  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  Tate  then  offered  a  selection  of  his  more  important  works,  under  similar 
restrictions,  but  no  final  decision  was  arrived  at  before  the  close  of  the  year 
as  to  this  proposal.  The  question,  however,  of  establishing  an  English 
**  Luxembourg"  for  the  works  of  living  or  recently  deceased  English  artists 
was  fairly  brought  before  the  public,  and  was  favourably  received  by  the 
public. 

The  other  important  act  of  private  beneficence  was  the  generous  offer  of 
Lord  Bothschild,  Sir  Edward  Guinness,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Cotes  to  sub- 
scribe 10,000Z.  each  towards  the  price  (55,000^.)  asked  by  the  Earl  of  Eadnor 
for  three  pictures  in  the  collection  at  Longford  Castle. 

Tbe  iVatlonal  Gallery. — The  amount  originally  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  pictures  during  the  year  (5,120?.)  differed  very  slightly  from  that 
voted  by  Parliament  in  the  previous  year ;  but  the  offer,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  three  important  pictures  from  the  Long- 
ford Castle  collection  induced  the  trustees  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  Par- 
liament for  an  extra  grant.  A  further  sum  of  25,000?.  was  voted  to  make  "p, 
with  the  30,000?.  provided  as  before  stated,  the  amount  payable  to  Lord 
Radnor  for  the  three  pictures  from  Longford  Castle.  The  pictures  thus 
purchased  were:  "The  Ambassadors,"  by  Hans  Holbein  the  younger— a 
work  painted  in  1533,  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy  respecting 
the  persons  introduced ;  a  portrait  of  Admiral  Pulido-Pareja,  by  Velasquez, 
painted  in  1639,  one  of  the  rare  signed  works  of  that  master  ;  and  the 
portrait  of  an  Italian  nobleman,  by  G.  B.  Moroni,  very  similar  to  another 
work  of  the  same  master  already  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  other  pur- 
chases of  the  year  included  portraits  of  Jan  van  Hensbeck  and  his  wife,  by 
O.  Donck  (166?.) ;  portrait  of  a  young  man,  by  Bernardino  Licinio  (288?.  15«.) 
from  the  Perkins  collection ; "  Ecce  Homo,' '  ascribed  to  Giov.  Bellini  (585?.  10«.) , 
Perkins  collection;  "A  Winter  Scene,"  by  Jan  Beerstraeten  (76?.);  "The 
Village  Cobbler,"  by  Jan  Victors  (73?.) ;  "The  Origin  of  the  Milky  Way,"  by 
Tintoretto,  and  "  Unfaithfulness,"  by  Paul  Veronese,  both  from  the  Earl  of 
Damley,  for  2,500?.    The  latter  picture  had  formerly  been  in  the  Orleans 
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collection,  and  a  landscape  by  Claude  (175Z.)  from  Count  St.  Martin  d'Agli^. 
The  trustees  also  purchased  out  of  the  Lewis  Fund  a  landscape  with  figures 
and  cattle,  by  Thomas  Barker  (130Z.),  and  out  of  the  Clarke  Bequest  "  The 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  by  an  early  painter  of  the  Sienese  School  (702.). 
In  addition  to  these  purchased  pictures,  Dr.  William  Badford  presented 
a  portrait  of  Girolamo  Savonarola,  by  an  artist  of  the  Florentine  School ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Crompton  Roberts  gave  a  portrait  of  a  man,  by  Juan  Bautista  del 
Mazo  Martinez ;  and  the  Gallery  received,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  William 
Wilson,  a  portrait  of  the  authoress  Miss  Caroline  Fry,  afterwards  Mrs. 
William  Wilson,  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  A  large  number  of 
drawings  and  sketches,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Crainsborough,  De  Wint,  Varley, 
and  other  English  water-colour  artists,  as  well  as  a  series  of  monochrome 
drawings  by  Bubens  and  Van  Dyck,  have  been  made  accessible  to  the 
public. 

Tbe  iratlonal  Portrait  Gallery. — The  vacancy  among  the  trustees 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Lord  Leamington  was  filled  by  Mr.  Alexander, 
the  munificent  donor  of  the  funds  required  for  building  the  new  Portrait 
Galleries.  Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  professional  advisers  and  of  public 
opinion  that  the  site  selected  in  the  rear  of  the  National  Gallery  was  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  the  future  extension  of  both  public  coUections,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works  insisted  upon  carrying  out  his  plan,  and  a  com- 
mencement of  the  work  was  made  during  the  year. 

Meanwhile  the  collection  of  portraits  remained  at  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum,  although  those  who  had  most  strongly  urged  their  transfer  had  long 
since  been  forced  to  admit  that  the  pictures  awoke  little  or  no  interest 
amongst  the  population  of  that  district.  The  principal  additions  by  purchase 
to  the  Gallery'  during  the  year  were  as  follows : — Joseph  Grimaldi  the 
clown,  by  John  Cawse  (lOZ.) ;  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  by  John  Opie 
(40Z.) ;  Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  painted  by  T.  Eckstein  (521.  lOs,) ;  John 
Dryden,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (151,) ;  a  replica  of  the  picture  in  Lord 
Damley's  coUection,  the  Bev.  Professor  John  Playfair,  by  Baebnm 
(220Z.  10«.) ;  Earl  of  Pembroke,  K.G.,  temp.  Edward  VI.  (62Z.  10«.) ; 
Charles  I.,  by  Stone,  after  Vandyck  (GOZ.) ;  Archbishop  Seeker  (421,) ;  and 
Bichard  Bentley  (25Z.),  a  copy  of  the  portrait  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

The  gifts  and  bequests  to  the  Gallery  during  the  year  included  portraits  of 
the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  by  E.  Long,  B.A. ;  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  painted  in  the 
School  of  Beynolds ;  Belzoni  the  traveUer ;  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  painted  by 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.B.A.,  presented  by  Henri,  Marquis  de  Bochefort> 
Lu(;ay,  better  known  as  M.  Henri  Bochefort,  the  journalist  and  politician ; 
another  portrait  of  the  same,  painted  in  Marochetti^s  studio  by  J.  Ballantyne, 
B.S.A. ;  of  Sir  Bowland  Hill,  by  J.  A.  Clinton ;  of  Bobert  Browning,  by  Budolph 
Lehmann;  and  of  Bichard  Hooker,  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  To  these 
may  be  added  portrait  sketches  by  James  Atkinson  of  John  Flaxman,  BJL, 
General  Sir  Willoughby  Cottar,  Captain  Arthur  Cotton,  Professor  Horace 
Ha\Tnan  Wilson,  Gilbert  Elhot,  1st  Earl  of  Minto,  and  Francis  Bawdon, 
Ist  Marquess  of  Hastings ;  a  drawing  in  crayons  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
P.B.A.,  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at  the  age  of  sixteen;  a  black  bust  of  T.  De 
Quincey,  by  Sir  John  Steele,  B.A.,  and  a  marble  bust  of  Bobert  Southey,  and 
the  like  of  Sir  Edward  Chadwick. 

Ttie  Britlsli  Maseam. — Early  in  February  the  experiment  of  opening 
the  Galleries  after  dusk  was  inau^ rated.  The  installation  of  electric  light, 
partly  arc,  part'y  ^low,  was  made  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
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and  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  The  plan,  however,  of  closing  the 
Galleries  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  re-opening  them  from  8  to  10  p.m.  did  not 
seem  to  suit  public  convenience.  The  number  of  persons  visiting  the 
Galleries  during  the  evening,  which  was  never  very  large,  gradually  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  score,  and  the  question  arose  whether  any  real  want  was 
being  met  by  the  large  expenditure  involved. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  librarian,  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson, 
assisted  by  the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  a  general  and  more  syste- 
matic rearrangement  of  the  sculptures  and  antiquities  has  been  carried  out. 
The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  remains  have  been  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  and  many  important  changes  have  been  introduced  among  the  Elgin 
marbles  and  other  Greek  antiquities.  The  most  important  addition,  perhaps, 
to  the  national  collection  was  that  of  certain  papyri  found  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  purported  to  be  the  accounts  of  the  steward  of  an  Egyptian  land- 
owner. On  the  reverse,  however,  were  discovered  a  manuscript  of  a  missing 
treatise  by  Aristotle  on  the  political  government  of  Athens.  Great  secrecy 
was  observed  as  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  manuscript  was  discovered,  and 
scholars  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  date  to  which  it  should  be 
assigned. 

The  chief  addition  to  the  Government  grant  for  the  year  was  on  account 
of  purchases,  which  was  raised  to  24,000?.,  the  total  expenditure  on  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Museum  being  131,400Z.  Amongst  the  important  additions  to  the 
various  collections  the  foUowing  deserve  especial  mention : — The  Carlisle 
collection  of  gems,  including  a  cameo  portrait  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  a  series  of  intaglios  (1,450Z.),  Cinque-cento  gems  (850Z.),  a  series  of 
engraved  gems  (800Z.),  Eenaissance  gems  (400Z.),  and  a  Greek  vase  by  the 
painter  Python  (200Z.).  The  remainder  of  the  silver  antiquities  forming  part 
of  the  Treasure  of  Chanise  was  also  purchased  (825  Z.);  a  collection  of  scarabs, 
Ac.,  made  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie  (400Z.),  Egyptian  papyri  jfrom  J.  R.  Alexan- 
der (500Z.),  from  Rev.  C.  Murch  (420Z.).  Numerous  additions  to  the  coin 
department,  including  a  silver  penny  struck  at  Canterbury  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury (94Z.) ;  English  pennies  of  iEthelred  II.  and  Harold  I. ;  Persian  and 
Indian  coins  (128Z.) ;  ancient  Greek  coins  from  the  Photiades  sale  (294Z.), 
and  from  Mr.  Lambros  (262Z.),  and  a  Chinese  bank-note  of  the  year  1368  a.d., 
purchased  of  Sir  J.  P.  Hennessy  {501.).  The  additions  to  the  drawings  in- 
cluded several  purchased  at  the  **  Percy  "  sale  (377 Z.),  at  the  Mitchell  sale 
(516Z.),  chiefly  by  A.  Dilrer,  Holbein,  and  Rembrandt,  and  a  drawing  by  Paolo 
Veronese, "  Ecce  Homo  "  (91Z.).  Two  valuable  Babylonian  bronzes  were  also 
acquired  (325Z.)  through  Mr.  J.  H.  Shentob.  Very  large  purchases  of  fossils, 
insects,  butterflies,  and  other  specimens  were  made  on  the  dispersal  of  the 
collections  of  certain  well-known  German  naturalists,  and  several  valuable 
meteorites  were  added  to  the  mineralogical  coUections.  "  Sex  elegantissimse 
epistolse,"  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483  at  Westminster,  were  among  the  trea- 
sures added  (250Z.)  to  the  Library  during  the  year. 

Soatb  Senslngrton  Masenni. — The  State  aid  given  to  this  institution 
remained  almost  unchanged,  about  100,000Z.  being  set  apart  for  its  special 
work  of  collecting  and  distributing  works  of  art  and  superintending  art  in- 
struction. The  total  sum,  however,  expended  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, of  which  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  the  head-centre,  exceeded 
half  a  million  sterling,  the  chief  cause  of  increase  arising  through  grants 
incurred  in  the  Science  and  Art  Schools.  During  the  debates  which  arose 
on  the  vote  for  this  service,  a  tdrdy  promise  was  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  take  in  hand  the  completion  of  the  buildings  at  South  Kensington. 
A  site  valued  at  200,000Z.  was  offered  to  the  Committee  of  Council  by  the 
Boyal  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  for  the  sum  of  70,000^.,  and 
the  latter  body  farther  promised  to  devote  the  interest  of  the  purchase 
money — nearly  5,O00L  per  annum — to  the  advancement  of  technical  educa- 
tion. The  Treasury,  in  accordance  with  its  policy  of  the  previous  ten  years, 
again  attempted  to  prevent  this  arrangement  being  carried  into  effect ;  but 
pubUc  opinion,  expressed  in  Parliament  and  the  Press,  obUged  the  obstruc- 
tionists to  give  way,  and  a  vote  was  taken  to  begin  the  necessary  works. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Museum  a  number  of  changes  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  galleries  showed  the  desire  of  the  Museum  authorities  to  turn  to  profit- 
able uses  their  vast  collection  of  treasures.  The  Museum  of  Casts,  which 
had  been  established  for  seventy-five  years,  was  found  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  important  specimens  of  ancient  and  mediseval 
work  reproduced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  Armstrong,  Mr.  G.  Wallis, 
and  others. 

Among  the  more  important  additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  year 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  objects : — A  piece  of  tapestry,  worked  in 
coloured  wool,  gold  and  silver,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  surrounded 
by  Saints ;  Flemish  work  of  the  early  part  of  sixteenth  century,  probably 
from  a  design  by  Matsys  (1,176Z.) ;  candelabra  in  stucco  by  Donatello ; 
coffer  by  Simonetti,  and  baptismal  font  (1,475Z.) ;  majolica  vase  and  speci- 
mens of  painted  ItaUan  glass  (90Z.) ;  two  doorposts  of  a  mosque,  inlaid  with 
silver  (139Z.) ;  carved  oak  bedstead  and  four  chairs  (4061.) ;  a  panel  of  tapes- 
try of  fifteenth  century  (555Z.) ;  Louis  XIV.  sedan  chair  and  suite  of  Queen 
Anne  furniture  (200Z.) ;  besides  a  qiiantity  of  porcelain  from  the  Maskell  sale 
and  other  sources. 

The  picture  collection  of  water-colours  was  enriched  by  F.  F.  Lewis's 
school  at  Cairo  (667  Z.  68.) ;  a  number  of  pictures  from  Dr.  Percy's  collection 
(742Z.  158.) ;  and  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  stained  glass  in  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence  (91Z.).  For  the  collection  of  etchings  a  set  of 
four  proofs  of  Mr.  Whistler's  works  were  pmrchased  (401.). 

The  Dublin  Museum  obtained  at  the  Bichard  sale  in  Paris  a  number  of 
objects  of  Persian  manufactmre  (292Z.),  of  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  still 
larger  quantity  (1,3782.)  had  been  pmrchased  by  the  authorities  for  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  Irish  Museum  also  purchased  a  collection  of 
early  Italiaji  ware  (65Z.  10«.) ;  a  cast  of  the  pillar  of  the  west  facade  of  Char- 
tres  Cathedral  (104Z.  10«.) ;  and  a  pair  of  Wedgwood  candlesticks  (502.). 

The  Edinburgh  Museum  also  competed  for  the  Persian  works  of  art  of 
the  Bichard  collection  (6972.),  and  also  secured  a  green  jade  vase  from  the 
Peking  Summer  Palace  (55 Z.) ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  grant  to  this  Museum 
was  spent  on  plaster  casts,  which  included  those  of  the  statues  of  Arthur  and 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Hofkirche  at  InnsbrUck  (1622.),  Quintin  Matsys' 
Well  at  Antwerp,  &c.  (150Z.),  and  other  useful  objects  for  the  nse  of  students. 

Tbe  Royal  Academy. — The  winter  exhibition  of  works  by  old  masters 
was  chiefiy  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  room  devoted  wholly  to  the  oolleo* 
tion  of  the  portraits  of  the  "  Fighting  Veres  **  and  their  contemporaries,  lent  by 
the  Marquess  Townshend  and  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire.  Sevend 
of  the  portraits  were  the  work  of  Daniel  Mytens,  a  Dutch  painter  attraeted 
to  this  country  by  Charles  I. ;  one  was  by  M.  J.  Mierevelt,  and  another — ^that 
of  Lady  Vere — ^by  ComeUus  Jansen ;  but  the  majority  of  the  pictures,  twenty- 
six  in  all,  were  anonymous.    The  Dutch  school  was  further  represented  by 
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Bembrandt's  portrait  of  himself  (Lord  Ashburton),  and  of  Comelios  Jan- 
senins,  the  divine,  from  the  same  collection,  and  the  portrait  of  an  old  lady 
(Lord  Yarborongh).  Of  the  three  specimens  of  Vandyck,  his  portrait  of 
himself  (Dnke  of  Sutherland)  was  the  most  noteworthy.  A  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  large  assemblage  of  Spanish  pictures,  in- 
cluding four  portraits  by  Velasquez  of  Don  Balthazar  Carlos,  Infanta  of  Spain, 
at  various  epochs  of  his  life  ;  the  portrait  of  Admiral  Andria  Pulido-Pareja 
(Duke  of  Bedford),  and  a  Venus  and  Cupid,  ascribed  to  the  same  artist 
(Mr.  K.  Morritt  of  Bokeby),  a  highly  finished  portrait  of  Mariana  of  Aus- 
tria, by  Juan  Bautista  del  Mazo  (Sir  Clare  Ford),  various  fine  specimens  of 
Zurbaran  (Duke  of  Sutherland),  and  of  Murillo  (Lord  Bothschild).  The 
English  school  was  represented  by  several  interesting  works  of  Bomney, 
Oainsborough,  Beynolds,  and  others,  and  included  a  very  curious  and 
strongly  painted  portrait  of  Captain  Bobert  Williams,  a  yachting  notoriety, 
by  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  One  room  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  designs  and 
drawings  made  by  the  sculptor  Mr.  Alfred'  Stevens,  of  whose  merits  during 
his  lifetime  the  Boyal  Academy  had  shown  itself  perfectly  unconscious. 

The  summer  exhibition — the  122nd — comprised  2,119  works  of  art  of  all 
descriptions — 1,172  oil  paintings,  400  water-colour  miniatures,  &c.,284  archi- 
tectural designs,  187  engravings,  etchings,  &c.,  and  176  pieces  of  sculpture. 

The  pictures  purchased  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Chantrey  Bequest  were 
the  "  Bath  of  Psyche,"  by  Sfr  F.  Leighton,  P.B.A. ;  "  The  Cast  Shoe,''  by 
B.  W.  Macbeth,  A.B.A. ;  **  Love  Locked  Out,"  by  Mrs.  Anna  Lea  Merritt ; 
"Evening  Stillness,"  by  B.  P.  Nisbet  (a  water-colour);  and  "Girl  at  the 
Oate,"  by  G.  Clausen,  from  the  Grosvenor  Gallery — the  two  last  being  de- 
partures from  the  rules  hitherto  observed  by  the  Council  in  the  selection  of 
the  "  best  work  "  of  the  year.  Amongst  the  more  important  works  of  the 
exhibition  were  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon's  "  Hippolyta  " ;  Mr.  J.  Collier's 
"  Death  of  Cleopatra  " ;  Mr.  L.  Fildes's  portraits  of  Mrs.  T.  Agnew  and  Mrs. 
Borwick ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton's  "  Puritans'  First  Winter  in  New  England  " ; 
Mr.  F.  Brangwyn's  "  All  Hands  Shorten  Sail  " ;  Lady  Baker's  "Evicted"  ; 
Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes'  "  By  Order  of  the  Court " ;  Mr.  Chevallier  Taylor's 
"  The  Last  Blessing  "  ;  Mr.  Herkomer's  "  Our  Village  " ;  Mr.  J.  Lavery's 
"  Bridge  at  Gretz  "  ;  Mr.  Logsdail's  "  Lord  Mayor's  Day  "  ;  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orch- 
ardson's  "Portraits  "  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Bichmond's  portraits  of  Dr.  Westcott  and 
Dr.  Lightfoot ;  Mr.  W.  L.  Wylie's  "  Davy  Jones'  Locker  "  ;  Mr.  M.  B.  Cor- 
bett's  "  Land  of  Fragrance  "  ;  and  amongst  the  sculptures  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's 
"General  Gordon,"  and  a  small  figure,  " Peace  " ;  Mr.  Hamo  Thomycroft's 
statuette  version  of  his  "  Mower,"  and  a  bas-relief, "  The  Mirror,"  the  diploma 
work  of  the  same  artist.  The  deaths  recorded  during  the  year  included 
Mr.  T.  0.  Barlow,  B.A.  (engraver),  Mr.  J.  B.  Herbert,  B.A.  (retired),  C.  W. 
Cope,  B.A.  (retired),  and  Mr.  Bobert  Browning,  Foreign  Corresponding 
Secretary.  Mr.  Herkomer  was  elected  an  Academician,  smd  Mr.  E.  A. 
Waterlow  an  Associate. 

Tbe  Vew  Gallery. — The  success  attendant  on  the  Stuart  Exhibition 
emboldened  the  committee  to  undertake  a  similar  exhibition  of  the  art  relics 
relating  to  tbe  House  of  Tudor.  The  numberless  private  galleries  and 
collections,  heirlooms  of  priceless  value  and  remarkable  interest,  were  freely 
offered,  and  the  result  was  even  more  marked  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  pictures  fell  within  the  period  of  Holbein,  de  Heere,  Antonio  More,  and 
many  imknown  painters  who  represented  the  influence  of  their  leaders,  and 
the  result  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  coUection  of  portraits  and  incident 
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pictures  extending  from  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  mother  down  to  the 
death  of  Elizabeth.  Her  Majesty  contributed  eighty-three  of  the  fBonoiis 
Holbein  drawings  from  the  Windsor  collection ;  the  Universities,  Corpora- 
tion and  City  authorities  lent  historic  pictures ;  and  private  collectors  sent 
curious  relics  and  works  of  art  connected  with  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
eventful  times  of  the  Tudor  D^^asty,  including  armour  for  war  and  tilting, 
early  English  plate,  coins,  medals,  and  specimens  of  printing  and  manu- 
scripts. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  works  by  living  artists  was  scarcely  up  to 
the  level  of  preceding  years.  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  allegory  of  Spring,  from 
Shelley's  " Epipsychidion,"  Mr.  Watts'  "Ariadne,"  and  other  pictures  of  an 
older  date,  Mr.  Bume-Jones'  studies  in  black  and  white,  and  several  portraits 
by  Mr.  Herkomer,  C.  E.  Halle,  &c.,  were  amongst  the  principal  works  of 
interest. 

In  the  autumn  the  Association  of  Arts  and  Crafts  held  their  third  ATmnal 
exhibition  at  the  Gallery,  which  gave  evidence  of  the  constantly  increasing 
application  of  art  designs  to  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 

The  Grosvenor  Gallery. — The  winter  exhibition  was  devoted  to  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  &c.,  illustrative  of  "  sports,"  among  which  racing  and  hunting 
took  a  prominent  place.  From  an  art  point  of  view  the  level  of  the  pictures 
— except  in  a  few  instances — was  not  high,  but  the  collection  served  to  show 
how  quickly  English  art  had  been  adapted  to  English  sport.  The  portraits 
of  racehorses  and  hunters  by  George  Stubbs,  R.A.,  Henry  Aiken,  James 
Ward,  R.A.,  and  others  were  supplemented  by  pictures  illustrative  of  horse- 
racing,  hawking,  cricket,  and  other  outdoor  games  and  pursuits  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. A  series  of  drawings  of  birds  in  tempera,  and  studies  in  oils  of  squirrels, 
and  a  hare  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  a  wolf-hunt  by  Rubens,  and  hunting-scenes  by 
Cuyp,  Snyders,  &c.,  were  the  principal  pictures,  and  various  cross-bows, 
powder-horns,  hunting-knives,  and  similar  objects  showed  the  art  bestowed 
upon  sport  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

At  the  summer  exhibition,  which  it  was  stated  would  be  the  last  under 
the  supervision  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  the  most  distinctive  feature  was  the 
collection  of  works  by  the  Scotch  Impressionists,  amongst  whom  Mr.  T. 
Guthrie  and  Mr.  A.  Melville  were  the  most  prominent.  There  were  also 
good  works  by  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  W.  Llewellyn,  Mr.  Orchardson,  BA.,  and 
others ;  but  the  exhibition,  although  its  general  excellence  was  admitted,  fruled 
to  attract  the  public  in  large  numbers,  and  little  surprise  was  expressed 
when  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  announced  his  intention  of  abandoning  the  annual 
summer  exhibition. 

In  the  autumn  the  Society  of  British  Pastellists  held  their  annual  exhibi- 
tion, which  contained  many  interesting  works  by  Mr.  de  Vos,  Mr.  W. 
Llewellyn,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Mr.  Hamilton  Maclure,  and  others;  showing  the 
readiness  with  which  painters  in  oils  and  water-colours  adapted  themselves 
to  the  use  of  the  medium  which  had  for  some  time  been  more  popular  in 
France  than  in  this  coimtry. 

Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  art  sales  of  the  year,  that  of  the  collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.Wells  was  the  most  important,  his  pictures  realising  no  less  than 
78,312?.,  and  his  porcelain,  12,812Z.  The  pictures  from  the  Stover  collection 
of  the  Buke  of  Somerset  fetched  86,978Z. ;  of  Mr.  J.  Haster,  18,4982. ;  the 
Turner  drawings  of  Ayscough  Fawkes,  21,786?.;  the  pictures,  &c.,  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Cozens,  18,8677. ;  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Grafton,  12,528Z.;  and  the  drawings  of  the 
late  Mr.  G.  Perkins,  17,258Z.      The  pictures  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of 
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Normanby  realised  9,251Z.,  his  porcelain  2,2d4Z.,  and  his  plate  2J44Z.,  and  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  works  of  art  of  all  sorts  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward 
Joseph,  87,9207.  (including  one  lot  of  seventy  miniatures  of  Cosway  and  his 
flehool,  9,860Z.) ;  Mr.  T.  0.  Barlow,  R.A.*s  modem  pictures,  11,781Z.;  and  those 
of  Mr.  T.  M.  Whitehouse,  9,244Z. ;  whilst  the  very  remarkable  collection  of 
drawings  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Percy  fetched  8,35 IZ. ;  and  the  pictures  by  old 
masters,  chiefly  foreign,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  Crawford,  8,118/. 

The  highest  prices  realised  for  individual  pictures  by  deceased  British 
artists  were  as  follows:— E.  P.  Bonington,  **  A  Coast  Scene,"  1,018Z.  (Barlow); 
W.  Collins,  "Shrimp  Boys  at  Cromer,"  1,260Z.  (Gainsborough);  "Lord  A. 
Hamilton,"  4,410/.  (Stover) ;  "  Alexander  Duke  of  Hamilton,"  1,575Z.  (Stover) ; 
J.  R.  Hoppner,  "  A  Lady,"  1,575Z.  (Stover) ;  Sir  E.  Landseer,  "  Uncle  Tom 
and  his  Wife,"  1,291/.;  "Highland  Interior,"  2,451/.  (Wells);  "Wood 
Cutter,"  2,310/.  (W-ells) ;  "The  Honeymoon  of  the  Roebuck,"  4,042/.  (Wells); 
'"  None  but  the  Brave  deserve  the  Fair,"  4,G20/.  (Wells);  "Not  Caught  Yet," 
3,150/.  fSVells) ;  "Terrier  and  Wild  Duck,"  2,730/.  (Wells);  and  many  others 
^m  the  same  collection  ;  J.  Linnell,  "  The  Harvest  Field,"  1,701/.  (Himt); 
*•  Woods  and  Forests,"  1,995/.  (Neck);  G.  Romney,  "Sensibility"  (Lady 
Hamilton),  3,045/.;  Lady  Hamilton  as  "Circe,"  4,042/.  (Long);  J.  M.  W. 
Turner's  "Sheemess,"  7,450/.  (Wells);  "Vcvey,"  2,625/.  (Fawkes);  "The 
Victory  returning  from  Trafalgar,"  2,152/.  (Fawkes);  Sir  D.  Wilkie's 
-"  Distraining  for  Rent,"  2,310/.,  and  "The  Village  Festival,"  1,890/.,  both  in 
the  Wells  collection.  Among  the  works  of  foreign  old  masters  Hobbema*s 
*•  View  in  Westphalia  "  fetched  2,855/.  (Wells) ;  Paul  Potter's  "Dairy  Farm," 
6,090/.  (Wells);  Hobbema's  " Woody  Landscape,"  2,730/.  (Stover) ;  Autumn 
^•Landscape,"  3,465/.  (Perkins);  Rembrandt,  "The  Artist's  Wife,"  1,690/. 
<Well8);  "Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  1,027/.  (Perkins);  and  Teniers'  "The 
Onard  Room,"  1,470/.  (Perkins). 

Amongst  the  oil-pictures  by  living  English  artists  the  highest  price  was 
obtained  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Hook's  "  'Tis  an  111  Wind,  &c.,"  2,572/.  (Neck);  Mr. 
O.F.  Watts'  "Red  Cross  Knight  and  Una  "  fetched  1,732/.;  his  "Rider  on 
the  WTiite  Horse"  1,522/.,  and  his  "Love  and  Death"  1,386/.,  eleven  of 
the  pictures  in  this  (the  Carver)  collection  realising  7,765/.  Sir  John  Millais' 
** Asleep"  was  sold  for  1,400/.;  Mr.  B.  Riviere's  "The  King  and  his 
Satellites"  for  1,417/.  (Grafton) ;  J.  C.  Hook's  "Nearest  Way  to  School,"  1,417/. 
(Neck);  "  Cornish  Mermaids,"  the  same  price  ;  and  Mr.  E.  Long's  "  Question  of 
Propriety,"  1,050/.  The  once  famous  tinted  "Venus"  by  J.  Gibson,  R.A.,  was 
sold  during  the  year  for  1,837/.;  and  the  following  water-colour  drawings  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  from  Mr.  Ayscough  Fawkes'  collection — "  W^indermere," 
1,260/.;  "Vevey,"997/.;  "Lucerne,"  2,310/.;  and  "  Mont  Blanc,"  1,050/. 

The  most  important  libraries  dispersed  during  the  year  were  those  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Hartree,  8,255/. ;  of  Thomas  Gaisford  (a  portion),  9,236/. ;  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan  (a  portion),  11,002/. ;  and  Lord  Rodney,  3,127/.  A  fine 
collection  of  line  engravings  made  by  Mr.  J.  Challence  Smith  realised  2,230/., 
and  a  collection  of  the  engraved  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  8,635/.  In 
some  few  cases  the  National  Galleries  and  Museums  profited  by  the 
dispersal  of  these  private  collections,  but  local  museums  seemed  to  lack  either 
funds  or  enterprise  to  compete  against  individual  purchasers,  and  in  many 
instances  the  most  important  pictures  and  curiosities  fell  to  foreigners  or 
Americans. 

In  the  coiurse  of  the  summer  the  Whitworth  Institute  at  Manchester 
opened  a  temporary  Gallery  with  a  fine  collection  of  loan  pictures.    The 
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Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  inaugurated  their  new  Art  Gallery,  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Law  Courts,  by  a  very  fine  loan  collection  of  ancient 
and  modem  pictures,  which  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors.  A  few 
weeks  later  (29  Aug.)  the  Irish  Art  Museum  and  National  Library  were 
opened  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  Dublin.  The  buildings,  which  were 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Manley  Deane,  who  was  knighted  on  the 
occasion,  cost  122,000Z.,  but  it  was  estimated  that  the  works  for  the  Science 
and  Art  Gallery  would  entail  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  200,000?.  when 
completed. 

The  meeting  of  the  Arts  Congress  took  place  at  Birmingham  in  November, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  and  was  the  occasion  of  several 
interesting  and  practical  speeches  from  artists  and  others.  Architecture 
was  the  subject  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  important  discussions,  and 
the  union  of  the  architect  and  surveyor  in  one  and  the  same  person  was 
strongly  deprecated. 


DRAMA. 

The  year  1890,  if  not  exceptionally  brilliant,  may  be  regarded  with  satis^ 
faction  on  account  of  a  fair  amount  of  new  work  of  average  merit,  while  it 
enriched  the  stage  with  one  original  play  of  far  more  than  ordinary  power. 
Regarded  from  a  psychological,  dramatic,  or  Uterary  point  of  view,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones'  "  Judah,"  produced  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  (May  21),  was  a  re- 
markable achievement.  The  theme  of  the  piece,  that  of  a  religious  flEuiatic 
who  perjures  himself  in  order  to  save  the  name  of  a  worthless  woman  with 
whom  he  is  in  love,  was  as  daring  as  original,  and  the  curious  fact  that  Mr. 
Jones'  conception  was  not  only  tolerated  but  heartily  approved  by  a  largp 
and  representative  gathering  of  clergymen  who  witnessed  the  performance 
for  the  special  purpose  of  forming  a  judgment,  was  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  skill  with  which  the  dangers  of  the  situation  had  been  avoided.  The  im- 
personation of  the  leading  character  natiu-ally  offered  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  an  actor  of  ability,  and  Mr.  Willard  took  full  advantage  of  it.  The  drama 
greatly  enhanced  the  reputation  of  the  actor  as  well  as  of  the  dramatist. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Carton's  three-act  play  "  Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  produced  at 
the  Avenue  (Nov.  1),  though  it  exhibited  no  such  power,  was  a  charming 
idyllic  play  of  a  type  which  some  years  back  had  great  attractions  for  the 
play -going  public,  but  which  of  late  years  has  been  somewhat  out  of  vogue* 
A  cast  competent  throughout,  and  the  more  than  satisfactory  embodiments 
of  the  leading  parts  by  Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Maude  Millett,  and  Miss  Marion 
Terry,  combined  with  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  play  to  prove  that  the  hold 
of  such  work  on  the  public  taste  is  not  yet  lost,  for  the  run  outlasted  the  year. 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  W.  E.  Henley  were  in  collaboration  in  a  very 
interesting  picture  of  life  some  seventy  years  ago  entitled  "  Beau  Austin," 
produced  at  a  special  series  of  Monday  performances  inaugurated  at  the 
Haymarket  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  in  November.  Although  the  plot  was 
somewhat  weak,  the  play  possessed  considerable  literary  merit,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  admirable  acting  of  Messrs.  Tree,  Brookfield,  and  Terry, 
and  of  Mrs.  Tree  and  Miss  Rose  Leclcrcq,  secured  for  it  a  respectful  welcome* 
"  The  Pharisee,*'  a  three-act  play  by  Malcolm  Watson  and  Mrs.  Lancaster 
Wallis,  appeared  at  the  Shafbesbiiry,  which  theatre  claimed  a  considerable 
share  of  the  new  work  of  the  year  (Nov.  17).    The  interest  of  the  piece  was 
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subjective  rather  than  dramatic,  and  it  distinctly  suggested  the  influence  of 
Ibsen.  Still  it  was  not  wanting  in  strong  situations,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Wallis,  Mr.  Waring,  and  a  generally  competent  cast,  made  it  a  success. 
In  *'  The  Sixth  Commandment  **  (Shaftesbury,  Oct.  8),  Mr.  Buchanan  acknow- 
ledged the  debt  of  suggestion  to  Dostoievsky's  novel  **  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment.*' It  was  hardly  worthy  either  of  the  author  or  the  cast,  which  com- 
prised Miss  Wallis  and  Miss  Marion  Lea,  and  Messrs.  Waring,  Waller,  and 
Marius.  Mrs.  Bancroft  made  her  dibut  as  a  dramatic  authoress  in  a  pretty 
two-act  play  entitled  **  A  Biverside  Story,'*  which  came  out  at  an  afternoon 
performance  at  the  Ha^nnarket  (May  22).  In  the  domain  of  melodrama, 
**The  English  Bose,'*  by  Messrs.  G.  B.  Sims  smd  Bobert  Buchansm,  achieved 
the  largest  measure  of  popularity,  the  authors  having  contrived  to  invest  that 
well-worn  creation  of  the  modem  drama,  the  stage  Irishman,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  novelty.  The  play  was  very  satisfactorily  rendered  by  Miss  Olga 
Brandon  and  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne  in  the  chief  parts,  a  due  amoimt  of  light- 
ness being  imported  into  the  comic  scenes  by  Miss  Jecks  and  Messrs.  Shine 
and  L.  Bignold ;  and  with  their  support  it  kept  the  stage  at  the  Adelphi  from 
Aug.  2  well  into  the  new  year.  Messrs.  Pettitt  and  Augustus  Harris*  five- 
act  drama  **  A  Million  of  Money,**  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  (Sept.  6),  fasci- 
nated a  certain  section  of  the  play-going  public  by  a  succession  of  sporting 
tableaux,  in  the  course  of  which  a  coach  and  four  appeared  upon  the  stage. 
It  had  a  very  successful  run  at  Drury  Lane,  and  continued  to  enjoy  it  for 
some  time  longer  when  transferred  to  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Arthur  Law*8 
four-act  drama  **  Dick  Yenables  '*  (Shaftesbury,  Apr.  5)  had  little  to  recom- 
mend it  beyond  the  excellent  opportunity  it  afiforded  Mr.  Willard  in  a  part 
particularly  well  suited  to  him.  To  the  admirable  manner  in  which  that 
actor  availed  himself  of  the  chance,  coupled  with  the  skill  of  Miss  Olga 
Brandon  in  making  the  most  of  her  more  meagre  fortime,  must  be  attributed 
whatever  modicum  of  success  the  piece  enjoyed.  A  striking  instance  of  diver- 
gent taste  in  English  and  American  audiences  was  afforded  in  the  case  of 
Steele  Mackaye's  drama  "  Paul  Kanvar,*'  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  in 
May.  To  those  who  witnessed  it  on  the  London  boards  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  that  under  the  title  **  Anarchy  '*  it  had  attained  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  runs  of  modem  days  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  assumed  in  December  the  management  of  the  New 
Olympic  Theatre,  starting  with  a  melodrama  entitled  "  The  People's  Idol,'* 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  author  in  coUaboration  with  Mr.  Victor  Widnelt. 
Miss  Winifred  Emery  played  the  part  of  the  heroine  with  much  sweetness, 
and  Mr.  Barrett  acted  with  power ;  but,  in  spite  of  these  advantages  and 
some  strong  situations,  the  piece  did  not  meet  with  much  success. 

Turning  to  work  of  a  lighter  character,  we  find  that,  speaking  generally, 
the  most  successful  specimens  have  been  imported  from  abroad — notably,  as 
usual,  from  France.  In  the  "  Cabinet  Minister,*'  however  (Court,  Apr.  28), 
Mr.  Pinero  succeeded  in  proving  that  for  diverting  situations,  and  even  for 
brilliancy  of  dialogue,  we  are  not  necessaiily  dependent  on  foreign  material. 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  in  the  title  rdle,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  as  a  Jew  money- 
lender, and  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  as  a  Highland  chief,  challenged  comparison 
with  some  of  the  most  humorous  impersonations  of  the  French  stage.  Mrs. 
John  Wood  revealed  a  new  talent  in  her  embodiment  of  the  minister's  wife, 
the  one  part  in  the  piece  requiring  a  non-comical  interpretation.  Mr.  Arthur 
Law's  play  "  The  Judge,**  produced  at  Terry*s  (July  24),  and  afterwards 
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transferred  to  the  Opera  Comique,  may  also  be  noticed  as  a  saccessfol  effort 
in  the  field  of  original  farcical  comedy. 

Among  the  many  adaptations  of  the  year,  two  by  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy 
were  specially  fortimate.     "  A  Village  Priest  '*  (Haymarket,  April  8)  differed 
as  widely  as  possible  in  character  and  aim  from  "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Garrick  (Feb.  22).    Both  were  from  French  sources,  and  both 
were  exceptionally  fortunate  in  the  interpretation  they  received.    The  former 
was  founded  on,  rather  than  adapted  from,  a  melodrama  entitled  "  Le  secret 
de  la  Terreuse,"  by  MM.  Busnach  and  Cauvin,  which  appeared  at  the 
Chdteau  d'Eau  in  Paris  in  1889.    The  touching  impersonation  of  the  priest 
by  Mr.  Tree  and  the  support  of  Mrs.  Tree,  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  Mrs.  Gaston 
Murray,  and  Miss  Norreys,  and  of  Messrs.  Fred  Terry  and  Fernandez,  more 
than  atoned  for  the  improbability  in  the  plot.    "  A  Pair  of  Spectacles," 
adapted  from  MM.  Labiche  and  Delacour's  comedy  "  Les  Petite  Oiseaux," 
was  a  thoroughly  genial  piece,  verging  in  some  of  its  scenes  on  farce.    Mr. 
Harems  interpretation  of  the  leading  character  was  one  of  the  most  artistic 
impersonations  ever  witnessed  on  the  English  stage,  and  the  support  afforded 
him  by  Miss  Kate  Rorke  and  other  members  of  the  company  was  eminently 
satisfactory.     With  a  thoroughly  worthy  lever  de  ridecm  in   Mr.  Wynne 
Miller's  "  Dream  Faces,"  a  revival  from  1888,  this  piece  afforded  one  of  the 
best  playbills  of  the  season.     Mr.  Buchanan  also  occupied  a  prominent  place 
as  an  adapter,  partly  from  foreign  work  and  partly  from  novels.    His  adapta- 
tion of  Alphonse  Daudet's  "La  Lutte  pour  la  Vie,'*  in  collaboration  with  Mr. 
Fred.  Horner,  "A  Struggle  for  Life  "  (Avenue,  Sept.  25),  was,  however,  too 
gloomy  and  pessimistic  in  character  for  its  audience.    And  here  it  may  be 
noted  as  characteristic  of  the  period  that  the  public  will  only  tolerate  didactie 
plays  when  the  subject  is  farcically  treated.     Mr.  Buchanan  was  more  happy 
in  his  adaptation  of  Richardson's  novel  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  at  the  Vaude- 
ville (Feb.  7),  when  it  was  cordially  received  at  an  afternoon  performance. 
The  author  admitted  a  debt  to  a  French  version  produced  in  Paris  in  1846, 
with  Bressant  and  Rose  Ch^ri  in  the  principal  parts.    The  acting  in  the 
present  case  was  good  in  the  main,  Miss  Winifred  Emery  being  a  very  sym- 
pathetic heroine,  and  Messrs.  Cyril  Maude  and  Thome  plajdng  more  than 
creditably.     Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  seventeenth-century  play,  "  The  Relapse," 
remarkable  even  in  its  day  for  coarseness,  was  moulded  into  an  acceptable 
comedy  by  Mr.  Buchanan  imder  the  name  "  Miss  Tomboy,"  which  appeared 
at  the  Vaudeville  (March  20),  some  of  the  wit  as  well  as  the  vulgarity  of 
the  original  being  eliminated.     Miss  Winifred  Emery  was  gracefril  and  sym- 
pathetic, and  the  cast,  comprising  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  and  Mr.  F.  Thome,  was 
generally  competent.    "  Sweet  Nancy,"  a  version  by  the  same  dramatist  of 
Miss  Rhoda  Broughton's  novel,  was  produced  at  the  Lyric  in  July,  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Royalty.    None  of  these  plays  attained  any- 
thing like  the  popularity  of  **  Sophia,"  the  author's  version  of  "  Tom  Jones." 
Albert  Carry's  vaudeville  "Le  Docteur  Jo-Jo,"  which  had  a  long  run  in 
Paris  in  1888,  was  very  happily  adapted  at  the  Avenue  in  February  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Aid^  with  the  title  "  Dr.  Bill."     It  was  played  with  great  humour 
and  vivacity  by  a  good  cast,  including  Miss  Fanny  Brough,  Miss  Marie 
Linden,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Terry,  and  the  shouts  of  laughter  which  greeted 
it  on  the  first  night  were  repeated  on  many  subsequent  occasions.    *'  Nerves," 
a  version  of  MM.  Blanc  and  Toch^'s  "  Les  Femmes  Nerveuses,"  by  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy's  adaptation  of  "La  Petite  Mac- 
quise,"  both  produced  at  the  Comedy;   "Your  Wife,"  an  adaptation  of 
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"  Pr6te-moi  ta  femme  "  of  Maurice  Desvalli^res  by  Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. ; 
and  Messrs.  H.  NichoUs  and  Lestocq*s  farce  '*  Jane,"  which,  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Lottie  Venne  and  Messrs.  Hawtrey,  Brookfield,  and  H.  Eemble,  created 
immense  amusement  at  the  Comedy  in  the  end  of  the  year,  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  favoiurable  specimens  of  this  class  of  work.  In  another  class 
bf  adaptations,  "  Ravenswood,"  Mr.  Herman  Merivale's  version  of  "  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  produced  by  Mr.  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  (Sept.  20), 
was  a  romantic  and  poetical  play,  though  somewhat  lacking  in  dramatic 
material  worthy  of  the  leading  artists.  It  was  superbly  mounted  and  finely 
acted  throughout  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Miss  Marriott,  and  by  Messrs.  Irving, 
Terriss,  and  others ;  and,  in  spite  of  dramatic  weakness  here  and  there,  was 
very  sympathetically  received.  The  arrangement  of  Shakespeare's  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  "  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield  for  Mrs.  Langtry,  at  the  Princess's 
(Nov.  18),  may  be  classed  properly  among  adapted  work.  It  was  remarkable 
mainly  as  a  splendid  scenic  presentment ;  but  the  impersonation  of  the  Queen 
by  Mrs.  Langtry  was  womanly  and  beautiful,  rising  in  some  of  the  scenes  to 
grandeur.  Incidental  music  was  suppHed  by  Mr.  Jacobowsky,  and  ballets  by 
Mr.  John  D'Auban.  The  actress  was  well  supported  by  Mr.  Coghlan  as 
Antony  and  a  cast  generally  efficient,  and  the  piece,  on  the  whole,  deserved 
a  better  run  than  it  attained.  In  Mr.  Buchanan's  adaptation  of  Sardou's  play 
"Theodora"  at  the  Princess's  (May  5),  Miss  Grace  Hawthorne  gave  an 
miexpectedly  strong  rendering  of  the  Queen,  while  the  Andreas  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Boyne  and  Mr.  Vernon's  Justinian  contributed  to  what  was  on  the  whole  a 
satisfactory  performance. 

Among  revivals  of  Shakespearean  plays,  that  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  at 
the  St.  James's  (Feb.  24),  deserves  prominent  notice.  The  piece  was  very 
judiciously  mounted  under  the  artistic  supervision  of  Mr.  L.  Wingfield ;  and 
Mrs.  Langtry,  who  appeared,  after  a  long  absence,  in  the  part  of  Rosalind, 
was  found  to  have  developed  increased  capabilities  as  an  actress.  Mr.  Sug- 
den  was  a  satisfactory  Touchstone,  and  the  rendering  of  the  part  of  Audrey 
by  Miss  Marion  Lea  was  both  original  and  delightftd.  In  the  re\ivals  of 
"Hamlet"  and  "Othello"  at  the  Globe  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  by  no  means 
maintained  the  satisfactory  level  he  had  previously  attained  with  the  "  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  In  the  middle  of  summer  the  American  Company 
of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  again  visited  London,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short 
season  at  the  Lyceum  gave  performances  of  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew  '* 
and  "As  You  Like  It."  A  revival  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  the  Globe  in 
the  stunmer,  with  Miss  Adelaide  Moore  and  Mr.  Otis  Skinner,  an  ex -member 
of  the  Daly  Company,  in  the  principal  parts,  failed  to  evoke  very  favourable 
criticism.  This  play  was  also  revived  at  the  Grand  by  Miss  Fortescue  in 
October.  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron's  once  popular  play  "  CyriPs  Success,"  when 
revived  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  at  the  Criterion,  with  Mr.  David  James, 
Mr.  Leonard  Boyne,  and  Miss  Olga  Brandon  in  the  chief  parts,  fell  some- 
what flat ;  and  the  renewal  by  Mr.  David  James  of  his  impersonation  of 
Perkyn  Middlewick  in  the  same  author's  "  Our  Boys,'*  which  some  years 
back  achieved  an  extraordinary  run,  good  as  it  was,  left  the  feeling  that  the 
piece  had  had  its  day.  Mr.  Wyndham  chose  for  his  renMe  at  this  theatre  in 
October  the  part  of  John  Mildmay  in  Tom  Taylor's  "  Still  Waters  run  Deep," 
with  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  whose  severe  illness  fortimately  left  her  still  in 
possession  of  the  nervous  strength  which  is  her  leading  characteristic,  as 
Mrs.  Stemhold,  and  a  very  sympathetic  Mrs.  Mildmay  in  Miss  Mary  Moore. 
Boncicault's  comedy  "  London  Assurance,"  originally  produced  in  1841,  was 
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also  very  sncceBBfolly  revived  at  this  theatre  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
Among  other  pieces  which  achieved  the  honour  of  revival  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  J.  W.  Pigott's  three-act  comedy  "  The  Bookmaker,**  produced  at  Terry's 
in  1889  (Gaiety,  Aug.  9) ;  Bronson  Howard's  comedy  "  Truth  "  (Criterion, 
Sept.  11) ;  "  The  Barrister,"  produced  in  1887  (Royalty,  May  17) ;  « Our 
American  Cousin  "  and  the  "  Corsicsm  Brothers  "  at  the  Novelty ;  and  at 
Terry's  Mr.  Pinero's  comedy,  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  and  his  farce  "  In  Chan- 
cery." 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  a  French  company,  with  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's,  when  Jules  Barbier's  "  Jeanne  d'Arc," 
produced  in  Paris  in  1873,  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  on  the  London 
stage.  The  great  French  actress  also  repeated  during  the  series  her  &mous 
impersonations  of  **  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  "  and  Sardou's  "  La  Tosca."  A 
burlesque  of  the  last-named  play  at  the  Royalty  by  Mr.  Bumand  was  a 
happily  conceived  travesty,  some  of  the  best  points  of  which  were  missed  by 
the  exponents.  Burlesque  has  recently,  for  the  most  part,  come  to  mean  a 
species  of  variety  entertainment,  in  which  the  songs  play  a  very  important 
part.  Two  samples,  "  Guy  Fawkes,  Esq.,"  by  A.  C.  Torr  and  H.  F.  Clark, 
and  Messrs.  Sims  and  Pettitt's  "  Carmen  up  to  Data,"  with  music  by  Meyer 
Lutz,  appeared  at  the  Gaiety,  which  still  remains  the  home  of  burlesque, 
the  latter  being  particularly  successful. 

Opera-boufife  remains  in  favour.  The  latest  result  of  the  coUaboration  of 
Sir  A.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gilbert,  "  The  Gondoliers,"  kept  the  stage  at  the 
Savoy  throughout  the  year ;  and,  as  Sir  A.  Sullivan  has  now  devoted  himself  to 
serious  opera,  it  will  probably  be  the  last  of  the  series  for  some  time  to  come. 
"  La  Cigale,"  an  English  version  by  Messrs.  Bumand  and  Ivan  Caryll  of 
MM.  Chivot  and  Duru's  "La  Cigale  et  la  Fourmi,"  with  music  by  Audran, 
though  on  a  lower  level  artistically  than  the  Savoy  work,  was  very  pretty 
and  effective.  At  the  Prince  of  Wales',  "  Marjorie,"  by  Messrs.  Clifton  and 
DiUey,  music  by  Walter  Slaughter;  and  "Captain  Th^r^se,"  by  Messrs. 
Bisson  and  F.  C.  Bumand,  music  by  R.  Planquette,  were  both  fieivoarable 
specimens  of  this  class  of  work. 

MUSIC. 

The  two  most  conspicuous  features  in  the  musical  history  of  the  year  are 
the  flourishing  state  of  dramatic  music,  and  the  public  appetite  for  piano- 
forte-playing as  evinced  by  the  visit  of  numerous  distinguished  pianists  to 
London,  and  the  favour  accorded  to  their  recitals.  English  opera  was  re- 
sumed in  April  at  Drury  Lane  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  after  a  lapse  of 
some  years,  and  though  the  season  was  not  on  the  whole  very  eventful, 
some  interesting  works  were  given.  Unfortunately  the  management  had 
still  to  rely  for  good  houses  mainly  on  English  versions  of  foreign  produc- 
tions, and  to  some  extent  on  foreign  artists.  A  revival  of  "  Lurline  "  was  as 
successful  as  could  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  work  so  much  out  of  date. 
Gounod's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  an  English  version  of  which  had  already 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  at  Liverpool  with  Mile.  Z^lie  de  Lnssan, 
Mr.  Barton  McGuckin,  and  Signor  Abramofif  in  the  leading  parts,  was  equally 
successful  in  the  metropolis  in  the  hands  of  the  same  cast;  while  Miss 
Fanny  Moody  made  a  hit  as  the  heroine  in  "  Mignon."  Except  in  point  of 
mi8e-en-8chi€,  the  English  version  of  Meyerbeer's  "  L'Etoile  du  Nord  "  was 
less  satisfactory;  but  "  Carmen,"  "  Faust,"  and  "Lohengrin*'  always  drew 
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good  audiences.  From  a  national  point  of  view  the  chief  feature  of  the 
season  was  Mr.  Cowen's  "  Thorgrim,"  a  welcome  contribution  to  the  scanty 
supply  of  native  modern  operatic  work.  The  libretto,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett, 
founded  on  one  of  the  Norse  love  stories  of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Magnusson, 
was  very  well  written  ;  the  mounting  was  good,  and  the  cast,  comprising 
Mile,  de  Lussan,  Mile.  Tremelli,  Miss  Kate  Drew,  and  Messrs.  McGuckin, 
Leslie  Crotty,  Max  Eugene,  Celli,  and  Somers,  was  thoroughly  efficient.  Yet 
in  spite  of  these  advantages  the  opera,  though  favourably  noticed  in  the 
press,  failed  to  attain  more  than  a  very  moderate  share  of  popularity. 

The  regular  season  of  Italian  opera  under  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  did  not 
begin  till  May.  It  was  exceptionally  brilliant,  and  fuUy  confirmed  the 
experience  of  recent  years  as  to  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  Italian 
opera  in  popular  favour.  Credit  for  this  result  must  be  ascribed  about 
equally  to  the  ability  of  the  leading  artists  and  the  exceUence  of  the  ensemble. 
Daring  the  season  "Lohengrin"  was  given  with  an  exceedingly  powerful 
east,  comprising  Miss  Macintyre,  Mme.  Fursch-Madi,  Signor  B'Andrade,  and 
the  brothers  De  Beszk^.  A  new  and  excellent  dramatic  soprano,  Mme. 
Tavary,  appeared  as  Donna  Anna  in  "  Don  Giovanni,'*  Mme.  Nordica  ful- 
filling all  the  requirements  of  the  exacting  part  of  Elvira,  while  MUe. 
Z^e  de  Lussan  made  an  ideal  Zerlina.  The  male  parts  on  the  same  occa- 
sion were  finely  supported  by  Signori  Bavelli,  D*Andrade,  and  Isnardon, 
while  the  rising  yoimg  English  singer  Mr.  Flunket  Greene  made  an  emi- 
nently satisfactory  dibut  as  the  "  Commendatore."  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  in 
French,  with  Mme.  Melba,  the  brothers  De  Beszk^,  and  Mons.  Montariol, 
and  Wagner's  **  Meistersinger "  in  Italian,  with  M.  Jean  de  Beszk^  as 
Walther,  M.  Lassalle  as  Hans  Sachs,  Mme.  Tavary  as  Eva,  and  M.  Isnar- 
don as  Beckmesser,  were  quasi-novelties  successful  in  every  respect ;  and 
the  assumption  by  Mme.  Melba  of  the  part  of  Elsa  in  "  Lohengrin  "  must 
be  chronicled  as  a  creditable  achievement.  Among  newcomers  Signor 
Yalero  proved  satisfactory  in  the  part  of  Don  Jos^  to  the  Carmen  of  MUe. 
de  Lussan,  and  Mme.  Nuovina  was  added  to  the  long  list  of  exponents  of 
Marguerite.  The  once  famous  light  soprano  Mme.  Gerster  reappeared  as 
Amina  in  *'La  Sonnambula"  with  impaired  forces,  but  in  possession  of  all 
the  old  technical  skill,  and  the  revival  of  Bizet's  **  Pecheurs  de  Perles  '*  was 
the  means  of  bringing  forward  a  new  baritone,  M.  Dufriche,  as  Ziurza,  and 
of  providing  a  grateful  part  for  Miss  Ella  BusseU  as  Leila.  The  interpola- 
tion in  a  season  of  Italian  opera  of  performances  in  French,  for  which  Mr. 
Harris  is  responsible,  met  with  some  criticism;  but  the  innovation  was 
more  than  justified,  as  it  enabled  MUe.  Bichard  of  the  Paris  Opera  to 
appear  before  a  London  audience.  The  debut  of  this  famous  artist  as 
Leonore  in  "La  Favorita*'  proved  an  immediate  and  brilliant  success; 
while  her  impersonation  of  Fides  in  a  revival,  after  seven  years'  absence,  of 
'*  Le  Proph^te,"  with  Jean  de  Beszk^  as  Jean  of  Leyden,  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  events  of  the  year.  In  the  course  of  the  season  Mr.  Goring 
Thomas's  "Esmeralda,"  the  only  native  effort  in  the  field  of  the  lyric 
drama  which  has  displayed  any  vitahty,  was  given  also  in  the  French 
language. 

The  autumn  season  of  Italian  opera  at  Co  vent  Garden  under  Signor 
Lago,  though  as  a  whole  less  briUiant,  wiU  live  in  the  memory  of  every  lover 
of  opera  on  account  of  the  revival  of  Gluck's  "  Orfeo."  The  beauties  of  this 
work  were  hitherto  known,  at  aU  events  to  the  younger  generation,  mainly 
by  repute,  nearly  thirty  years  having  elapsed  since  the  famous  impersona- 
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tion  by  Madame  Viardot,  in  Paris.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  public 
attention  had  been  again  drawn  to  Gluck's  masterpiece  by  an  artistic  per- 
formance at  Cambridge;  while  in  Italy  it  had  been  revived  with  great 
success  in  the  hands  of  Miles.  Giulia  and  Sofia  Kavogli.  Signor  Lago's 
enterprise  in  engaging  these  artists  and  reviving  the  work  was  more  than 
justified  by  the  event,  for  MUe.  Giulia  Havogli  in  the  title  rdle  took  musical 
London  completely  by  storm,  and  even  the  most  exacting  critics  at  once 
recognised  the  advent  of  a  singer  of  the  highest  genius.  The  Eurydice  of 
Mile.  Sofia  Bavogli,  though  on  a  humbler  scale,  was  also  a  very  fine  per- 
formance ;  and  the  perfect  singing  by  the  sisters  of  the  great  duet  in  the 
third  act  will  not  readily  be  forgotten.  The  series  included  other  notable 
features ;  among  them  Mons.  MaurePs  striking,  though  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic, impersonation  of  the  Jester  in  "  Kigoletto,"  now  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  London,  and  a  powerful  rendering  of  Valentine  in  "  The  Huguenots," 
by  Mme.  Albani,  who  now  added  that  part  to  her  repertoire.  Ponchielli's 
dramatic  **  Gioconda "  was  revived,  and  an  English  artist,  Miss  Fanny 
Moody,  received  praise  for  her  rendering  of  Alice  in  "  Robert  le  Diable.*' 

A  representation  of  Mozart's  "  Cos!  fan  Tutti  **  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  in 
July,  by  the  students  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  of  Gounod's 
**Mock  Doctor"  at  the  Grand  and  Globe  Theatres,  were  interesting  events 
in  the  operatic  history  of  the  year. 

The  Satm*day  Afternoon  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace  maintained  the 
high  standard  of  excellence  associated  for  so  many  years  past  with  Syden- 
ham. Mr.  Manns's  programmes  included  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
new  work,  and  of  music  which  had  not  previously  been  taken  up  by  his 
splendid  orchestra.  Among  the  actual  novelties  produced  were  two  over- 
tures, the  one  entitled  "  To  the  Memory  of  a  Hero,"  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Conldery 
(Feb.  8),  the  other  by  Miss  E.  M.  Smyth  to  Shakespeare's  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra"  (Oct.  18) ;  both  favourable  specimens  of  modem  English  orohee- 
tral  work.  Mr.  E.  German  conducted  (Dec.  13)  the  first  performance  of 
his  new  symphony  in  E  minor.  No.  1,  which  was  welcomed  as  a  highly 
creditable  achievement  in  a  most  ambitious  field.  Miss  F.  Davies  played 
(Feb.  15),  for  the  first  time  in  England,  a  concerto — for  piano  and  orchestra 
in  D,  by  Rosenhain  (Op.  73),  and  RafiTs  violin  concerto  No.  2  (Op.  206)  was 
superbly  played  by  M.  Emile  Sauret  (Oct.  25). 

The  most  conspicuous  item  in  the  list  of  works  now  introduced  for  the 
first  time  at  these  concerts  was  Brahms'  double  concerto  for  violin  and 
violoncello  (Op.  102),  produced  at  Cologne  in  1887  under  the  composer's 
baton,  and  first  played  in  England  at  the  London  Symphony  Concert  on 
Feb.  15,  1888.  It  was  superbly  rendered  on  March  16,  by  Herr  Joachim 
and  Mons.  Gillet.  Two  concertos  for  'cello  and  orchestra  made  their  i^- 
pearances :  one  in  A  by  Herr  Hans  Sitt,  conducted  by  the  composer  and 
brilliantly  played  by  Herr  Julius  Klengel  (Oct.  11) ;  the  other  (Nov.  16)  by 
Hollman  (Op.  12),  played  by  the  composer.  Liszt's  "  Todtentanz,"  played 
by  Herr  Stavenhagen  (Feb.  8),  and  Paderewski's  Concerto  in  A  minor  (Op. 
17),  played  by  himself  (Nov.  22),  were  fine  specimens  of  pianoforte  ezecation» 
while  English  orchestral  art  was  represented  by  a  so-caUed  "  tone  picture  " 
by  Mr.  F.  ClifiFe  (Nov.  8),  a  symphony  in  A  by  Mr.  Lamond,  produced  at 
Glasgow  in  the  winter  of  1889,  and  brought  to  Sydenham  (April  6) ;  and 
by  Mr.  German's  overture  to  "  Richard  III.,"  wTitten  for  the  revival  of  that 
play  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  Two  new  choral  works  were  presented  on 
Dec.  6,  viz.,  Mr.  Hamish  McCimn's  setting  of  James  Hyslop's  poem  "  The 
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Cameronian^s  Dream,"  written  for  a  concert  in  Edinburgh  in  January,  and 
now  introduced  to  a  London  audience  ;  and  Dr.  H.  Parry's  "  L' Allegro  ed  il 
Pensieroso/*  first  performed  at  the  Norwich  Festival  (see  below).  Both 
works  were  conducted  by  the  composers,  and  created  a  very  favourable 
impression. 

The  season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  brilliant  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Cowen  remained  the  general  conductor,  though  most  of  the  important 
novelties  were  given  under  the  b&tons  of  their  respective  composers.  The 
opening  programme  on  March  13  was  very  discm*sive,  embracing,  besides 
some  dance  music  by  Gr^try  from  "  Cdphale  et  Procris,'*  marked  by  the 
simple  grace  of  the  last  century,  so  extreme  a  development  of  the  modem 
school  as  M.  Wider' s  Fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra  in  A  fiat.  Some 
specimens  of  the  modern  Flemish  School  in  the  shape  of  Incidental  Music  to 
"  Charlotte  Corday,"  by  Benoit,  and  songs  by  Huberti,  were  given  at  the 
second  concert  under  the  respective  composers.  Cordial  welcome  was 
accorded  to  Signor  Mancinelli,  who  introduced  his  original  smd  efiective  suite 
"  Sc^ne  Veneziane,"  and  to  Herr  Dvorak  for  his  new  sjTuphony  in  G,  a  fresh 
and  beautiful  work,  admirably  orchestrated  and  very  finely  played  under  his 
direction.  Mr.  Frederick  CUffe's  "  Cloud  and  Sunshine,"  referred  to  above, 
was  a  novelty  of  native  growth.  The  fourth  season  of  Herr  HenschePs 
"  Symphony  Concerts  "  closed  very  satisfactorily  on  February  20 ;  but  when 
the  series  was  resmned  in  the  winter,  the  financial  support  afiforded  in  the 
shape  of  subscriptions  was  so  doubtful  as  to  endanger  for  a  time  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  enterprise.  Opinion  was  not  unanimous  as  to  the  cause  of 
this ;  some  ascribing  it  to  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  matter,  others 
to  the  limited  clientdle  open  to  the  high-class  orchestral  concert-giver.  How- 
ever the  difficulty  may  have  arisen,  it  was  happily  tided  over,  at  all  events 
for  the  time.  A  debt  of  gratitude  to  Herr  Henschel  must  be  acknowledged 
for  his  chivalrous  attempt  to  foster  musical  education  by  a  series  of  "  Young 
People's  Orchestral  Concerts,"  given  at  St.  James's  Hall.  The  appearance 
in  London  of  Sir  Charles  Hallo's  fajnous  Manchester  Orchestra  was  a  source 
of  delight  to  all  cultivated  musicians.  Unfortunately,  the  financial  outlook 
was  so  little  favourable  as  to  lead  to  a  partial  abandonment  of  the  venture. 
The  instrumental  portions  of  Berlioz's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  had 
been  given  at  Manchester,  were  in  the  course  of  the  season  introduced  at 
St.  James's  Hall.  The  orchestra  at  the  Kichter  concerts  which  resumed  in 
May  was  in  very  good  form,  and  the  series  was  on  the  whole  very  successful. 
The  most  conspicuous  additions  to  the  repertory  were  some  selections  from 
Wagner's  trilogy,  and  the  symphony,  by  Dvorak,  referred  to  above  as  pro- 
duced at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 

A  series  of  concerts  comprising  orchestral  as  well  as  chamber  music, 
given  by  the  Spanish  pianist  Senor  Albeniz,  introduced  several  interesting 
specimens  of  contemporary  Spanish  music  to  the  London  public.  Among 
them  Senor  Albeniz's  "  Concerto  Fantastique,"  and  many  smaller  pianoforte 
pieces,  exhibited  well-marked  national  coloiu: ;  whereas  a  symphony  in  E  fiat 
by  Senor  Breton,  one  of  the  foremost  musicians  and  composers  of  his 
country,  was  modelled  entirely  on  classical  lines.  Among  amateurs  the 
Royal  Amateur  Orchestral  Society  and  Mr.  Norfolk  Megone's  **  Strolling 
Players  "  continued  a  satisfactory  career.  The  number  of  choral  societies  of 
the  first  rank  domiciled  permanently  in  London  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
diminish  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  As  regards  two,  however,  the 
"Royal  Choral  Society"  at  the  Albert  Hall,  under  Mr.  Barnby,  and  the 
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Bach  Choir,  the  record  of  the  year  has  been  very  satisfiactory.  Mr.  Bamby, 
it  is  true,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  providing  an  orchestra  on  a  level  with  his 
superb  choir ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  many  of  the  performances  were  as  near 
perfection  as  can  reasonably  be  hoped  for.  Dr.  Mackenzie's  setting  of  Bums* 
"  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,'*  produced  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Choral  Union 
there  in  December  last  year,  was  introduced  to  a  London  audience  here  on 
March  5,  the  programme  being  completed  by  the  "  Dream  of  Jubal,*'  in 
which  the  elocutionary  part  was  delivered  in  a  striking  manner  by  Miss  Julia 
Neilson.  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford  used  the  resources  of  the  Bach  Choir  to  good 
purpose  in  bringing  forward  almost  unknown  works  by  Bach,  and  in  artistic 
renderings  of  more  modem  work.  The  EUghbury  Philharmonic  Society, 
under  Mr.  G.  H.  Betjemann,  in  addition  to  creditable  performances  of  Parry's 
**  St.  Cecilia*8  Day,'*  and  Mackenzie's  "  Dream  of  Jubal,"  introduced  a  new 
choral  work  by  the  son  of  the  conductor,  "  The  Song  of  the  Western  Men,*' 
which  contained  some  vigorous  writing. 

The  season  at  the  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall,  though  on  the 
whole  uneventful,  presented  occasionally  some  novel  featmres.  A  Khapsodie 
by  Liszt,  whose  music  has  hitherto  been  somewhat  neglected  at  these  con- 
certs, was  played  by  Herr  Stavenhagen  (Jan.  18).  Brahms*  great  trio  in 
E  flat  for  piano,  violin  and  horn  was  introduced,  for  the  first  time  here,  on 
Feb.  8,  and  repeated  on  the  following  Monday,  the  horn  part  being  finely 
played  by  Mr.  Paersch.  Brahms'  Sonata  in  D  minor  for  violin  and  piano 
(Op.  108),  admirably  played  by  Miss  F.  Da  vies  and  Herr  Joachim,  was  the 
chief  feature  on  Feb.  24,  and  a  quintet  by  Signer  Sgambati  in  B  flat  (Op.  5) 
was  a  pleasing  item  in  the  programme  on  March  17.  The  series  terminated 
(March  31)  with  an  interesting  programme,  which  included  a  quasi-novelty 
in  the  shape  of  Spohr's  Concerto  for  two  violins  in  B  minor  (Op.  88),  the 
orchestral  part  being  played  on  the  piano,  and  the  solos  superbly  given  by 
Mme.  Neruda  and  Herr  Joachim.  In  the  course  of  the  series  a  Belgian 
pianist,  M.  de  Greef,  made  a  successfiil  dihut. 

In  addition  to  these  old-established  and  perhaps  somewhat  ultra-Conser- 
vative concerts,  excellent  contributions  of  chamber  music  have  been  provided 
by  Herr  Gompertz,  by  the  Skinner  Quartet,  and  by  Senor  Sarasate,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mme.  Bertha  Marx,  gave  some  highly  finished  per- 
formances. "  The  Wind  Instruments  Chamber  Music  Society  **  at  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music,  besides  rescuing  from  oblivion  several  highly  interesting 
specimens  of  little-known  work,  succeeded,  in  response  to  the  ofler  of  a  prize, 
in  drawing  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  a  very  clever  quintet  for  wind. 

The  "  boom  **  in  pianoforte  music  alluded  to  above  led  to  a  large  number 
of  recitals.  Those  of  M.  de  Pachmann  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  admi- 
rable renderings  of  Chopin's  works,  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably 
connected.  Grieg*s  piano  pieces  found  a  sympathetic  exponent  in  Madame 
Backer- Grondahl,  presumably  a  compatriot.  Senor  Albeniz*s  supreme  deli- 
cacy of  touch  was  a  source  of  delight  to  many,  and  the  visits  of  Herr 
Schonberger  and  Madame  Sophie  Menter  were  cordially  welcomed.  M. 
Paderewsky,  a  newcomer,  with  a  great  continental  reputation,  was  miani- 
mously  recognised  as  a  great  pianist,  though  his  interpretations  of  different 
masters  varied  considerably  in  merit,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick,  a  pupil  of 
Madame  Schumann,  who  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic  and  elsewhere,  won 
golden  opinions.  Mention  must  be  made  of  a  youthfrd  violoncellist,  Master 
Jean  Gerardy,  who  exhibited  a  command  of  his  somewhat  cumbrous  instm- 
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ment  fidrly  astonishing  in  a  boy  of  twelve,  and,  in  addition,  displayed  an 
amonnt  of  artistic  feeling  only  attributable  to  genins. 

The  chief  festival  of  the  year  was  that  held  at  Norwich  in  October,  when 
Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  setting  of  Milton's  *'  L' Allegro  ed  il  Fensieroso  "  was  pro- 
duoed  under  the  composer's  b&ton,  and  at  once  made  its  mark.  At  the 
festival  at  Worcester  in  September  Dr.  Bridge's  oratorio  "  The  Repentance 
of  Nineveh  "  was  brought  out,  and  at  Hanley,  in  the  North  Staffordshire 
gathering,  Dr.  Swinnerton  Heap's  "  Fair  Rosamond." 

The  performance  on  a  Handel  Festival  scale  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Elijah  "  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  year  was  followed  this  year  by  "  St.  Paul,"  which  was 
attended  by  no  less  success,  many  of  the  choruses  being  heightened  in  effect 
by  the  infasion  of  a  large  number  of  boys'  voices. 

Daring  the  year  death  robbed  the  musical  world  of  the  once  fieunous 
triors  Gayarr^  and  Naudin,  and  of  Ronconi,  a  familiar  figure  to  opera-goers 
ft  generation  back. 


H 
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SCIENCE  OF  THE  YEAH. 

The  scientific  reeearches  which  have  aroused  the  most  widespread  interest 
in  1890  have  been  those  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Koeh,  of  Berlin. 
The  stady  of  bacteriology  has  been'  for  some  time  steadily  inoreasing  in  im- 
portance ;  and  public  interest,  aided  by  the  more  or  less  aoenrate  popfolaziBa^ 
tion  of  the  methods  pursued  and  the  results  obtained  by  various  woikers,  has 
received  during  the  past  year  an  enormous  stimulus  by  the  annocmoement  of 
a  method  for  counteracting  one  of  the  most  &tal  of  diseases,  and  one  wliioh 
has  been  heretofore  looked  upon  as  practically  incurable.  It  was  at  first 
expected  that,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Koch's  discoveries,  consumption  was  to 
be  henceforth  looked  upon  as  a  disease  preventable,  or  curable  by  inoculation^ 
and  soon  to  be,  like  small-pox,  fatal  only  to  those  who  had  neglected  to  fortify 
their  system  against  its  attacks.  But  these  popular  estimates  of  the  value  of 
Dr.  Eoch*s  work  bid  fair  to  prove  highly  exaggerated,  and  the  true  signifi- 
cance and  importance  of  his  recent  experiments  will  only  be  rightly  under- 
stood by  the  light  of  farther  research.  Whether  such  research  results  in  the 
confirmation  or  modification  of  the  views  announced  by  Dr.  Eoch,  his  name 
will  at  least  be  looked  upon  as  that  of  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  more  material  triiunphs  of  science  special  importance  again  attaches 
to  the  spread  of  electric  lighting,  the  opening  for  general  traffic  of  the 
Forth  Bridge,  the  completion  of  the  deep  timnels  of  the  City  and  Sonth  Lon- 
don Electric  Railway,  and  to  the  ingenious  method  of  tunnelling  adopted  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  which  a  series  of  massive  steel  needles 
grooved  to  fit  into  each  other  are  driven  into  the  ground  to  be  tunnelled, 
thereby  dispensing  with  costly  timbering.  The  great  engineering  works  of 
the  Tower  Bridge  and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  have  made  steady  progress 
towards  completion,  while  in  Canada  the  unique  enterprise  of  the  conveyance 
of  large  ships  by  railway  is  now  within  measurable  distance  of  completion. 

Geography. 

The  active  political  interest  which  the  European  Powers  have  manifested 
in  Africa  has  led  to  striking  results  in  the  opening  out  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
The  parcelling  out  of  Afirican  territory  has  proceeded  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  block  of  coimtry  near  Darfur,  the  Sahara  sonth 
of  Tripoli,  the  central  Sudan  States,  the  Congo  State,  and  Liberia,  almost  the 
whole  of  Afinca  is  now  clauned  by  either  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Turkey.  Of  these  Powers  the  lion's  share  has  un- 
doubtedly fallen  to  our  own  country,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  overstating  the 
case  to  say  that  no  other  country  has  so  actively  taken  in  hand  the  explora- 
tion aod  development  of  the  new  lands  which  have  come  under  its  influence. 
Prominent  among  the  annals  of  exploring  parties  will  be  the  brilliant  march 
of  the  pioneer  force  despatched  by  the  British  South  Afirica  Company  under 
Colonel  Pennefather  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  to  Mashonaland.     Starting  from 
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Kimberley,  the  expedition  travelled  past  the  kraals  of  the  Matabili  without 
coming  into  collision  with  the  natives,  and  after  a  long  march  reached  the 
lofty  plateau  of  the  Mashona  country  and  established  a  centre,  Fort  Salis- 
bury, on  Mount  Hampden,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.    From 
this  point  Major  Johnston  and  Dr.  Jameson  made  their  way  through  terri- 
tory claimed  by  Portugal  to  Pungwe,  which  will  be  the  nearest  port  to  the 
new  colony.    The  land  is  described  as  fertile,  healthy,  well  adapted  for  Euro- 
pean settlement,  and  probably  rich  in  gold  and  other  mineral  sources  of 
wealth.    From  Fort  Salisbury  the  Zambesi  can  be  reached  at  Zumbo  without 
great  difficulty.    It  is  here  that  the  explorations  of  Mr.  Alfired  Sharpe  join. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  leaving  Lake  Nyassa  in  March,  went  eastward  into  the  country 
between  the  Shir^  and  the  Loangwa,  and  then  followed  the  latter  river  to  its 
fall  into  the  Zambesi.  Further  north  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  the  British  Consul  at 
Mozambique,  has  travelled  through  the  Upper  Shir^  coimtry  on  to  nearly  the 
south  point  of  Lake  Bukwa.   Mr.  Johnston  reports  that  the  Wa  Yao,  a  Mahom- 
medan  tribe  on  the  Upper  Shir^,  are  the  most  drunken  people  he  has  ever  met. 
This  is,  however,  not  due  to  the  importation  of  foreign  intoxicants,  but  to  the 
use  of  a  home-made  spirit  from  the  sap  of  the  Borassus  and  Raphia  palms. 
Mr.  Johnston  was  successful  in  settling  a  war  at  Earonga  between  the  British 
East  Africa  Company  and  a  tribe  of  Swahili  Arabs.    From  observations  of 
Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Rankin,  it  appears  that  steamers  drawing  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  of  water  can  ascend  the  Zambesi  as  far  as  Eatunga 
(Blantyre  Port).    The  Chind^  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  appears  to  be  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  depth  of  water  on  the  bar.    Another  well-known  ex- 
plorer, Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  was  also  engaged  in  a  journey  between  Lake 
Nyassa  and  the  Congo  Free  State.    The  British  East  Africa  Company  has 
been  almost  as  active  and  successful  as  its  southern  competitor.     Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Gedge  have  made  their  way  by  a  new  route  from  Mombasa  to 
Uganda  through  the  populous  districts  of  Eavirondo.     Mr.  J.  W.  Pigott,  in 
his  journey  to  the  Upper  Tana  River,  went  almost  to  the  eastern  face  of 
Mount  Eenia.    Other  explorers  are  surveying  for  railways  and  roads  with 
the  object  of  improving  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  interior. 
The  German  authorities  have  meanwhile  not  been  idle.     Dr  Peters'  expe- 
dition, after  numerous  reports  of  failure  and  massacre,  reached  Uganda  in 
safety,  without  adding  in  any  great  degree  to  our  knowledge ;  but  Dr.  Hans 
Meyer  has,  after  more  than  one  failure,  succeeded  in  scaling  the  topmost 
peak  of  Eilimanjaro  and  exploring  the  crater  of  this  mighty  volcano  and 
mapping  the  glaciers  which  encircle  it.     Surveys  have  been  made  in  the 
Usambara  district  by  Dr.  0.  Baumann  for  the  German  East  Africa  Com- 
pany in  order  to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  land  for  settlement.    Officers 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  have  worked  their  way  southward  and  eastward. 
M.  Delcommune  has  started  on  an  exploration  of  the  Luapula  and  the 
Lualaba,  while  Captains  Roget  and  Becker  have  described  the  country  be- 
tween the  Aruwimi,  the  "Welle- Mobangi,  and  the  Congo,  and  Captain  Hodister 
has  traced  for  some  distance  the  course  of  the  Mongala,  another  tributary  of 
the  Congo.    The  French  explorers  have  turned  their  attention  chiefly  to  the 
recrion  between  the  Congo  and  Lake  Tchad  and  to  the  development  of  the 
Southern  Sahara,  where  the  sinking  of  artesian  wells  has  been  the  means  of 
converting  many  a  barren  piece  of  desert  into  a  fertile  oasis.    Li  leaving  the 
history  of  African  discovery  for  the  year  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,  the  discoverer  of  Tanganyika,  the  first  known, 
of  the  great  lakes  of  Central  Africa. 
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In  Asia  Tibet  still  retains  much  of  its  ancient  impenetrability.  All  attempts 
to  reach  the  sacred  city  of  Lhasa  have  thus  f&r  failed.     M.  Bonvalot  and 
Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  have  completed  a  journey  of  some  1,500  miles  from 
Kuldja  on  the  Chinese  frontier  of  Turkestan  over  the  Tien  Shan  range,  then 
southward  from  Lob  Nor  to  the  Tengri  Nor,  near  Lhasa,  and  thence  making 
their  way  to  Yunnan,  in  Southern  China.    Travelling  in  Tibet  is  always  a 
matter  of  great  hardship  and  difficulty  owing  to  the  extreme  elevation  of 
the  land,  most  of  which  is  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Added 
to  this  there  is  the  hostility  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Lamas  to  foreign  visitors, 
rendering  the  work  of  the  explorer  often  a  matter  of  great  personal  danger. 
The  work  in  this  region  begun  by  the  late  Colonel  Prjevalsky  has  been  ably 
carried  on  by  his  successor.  Colonel  Pievtsoff,  and  his  colleagues,  Colonel 
Bogdanovitch  and  Lieutenant  Roborovsky,  from  whose  letters  the  course  of 
the  expedition  has  been  followed.    After  wintering  at  Nia  Colonel  Pievtsofi 
started  southward  in  the  endeavour  to  find  a  route  over  the  lofty  Togaz 
Daban  range.     Captain  Grombchevski  has  also  tried  to  cross  the  Hindu  Kosh 
and  thence  to  enter  Tibet,  but  the  result  of  his  attempt  has  not  yet  come  to 
hand.    Mr.  Rockhill,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking,  who, 
.  trusting  in  his  knowledge  of  Chinese,  attempted  to  reach  Lhasa  disguised  as 
a  pilgrim,  was  detected  when  half-way  on  his  journey  and  turned  back. 
M.  Dauvergne,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  carpet  manufactory  at  Srinagor,  has 
carried  out  some  interesting  exploring  work  in  Northern  India.    He  finds 
that  the  Lake  Karambar,  or  Gazkul,  which  was  reported  by  the  native  ex- 
plorer M —  S —  to  possess  two  outlets,  really  consists  of  two  lakes  separated 
by  a  narrow  watershed.    The  smaller  lake  drains  into  the  Yarkhun  Biver, 
while  the  larger  empties  itself  into  the  Earambar,  or  Askhaman.    The  npper 
reaches  of  the  Irawadi  have  been  explored  by  Captain  Barwick,  Major  Fen- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Shaw.    The  boundary  between  the  Shan  States  and  Siam  has 
been  determined  by  a  commission  under  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  and  the  survey  of 
Burmah  is  proceeding  under  Captain  H.  M.  Jackson.    In  Persia  additions 
to  our  knowledge  have  resulted  from  the  journeys  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Lynch  firom 
Shuster  to  Ispahan,  and  of  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Yaughan  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  kingdom.    Among  smaller  but  valuable  items  of  work  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bent's  exploration  of  the  Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
his  excursions  into  the  interior  of  Cilicia  Trachsea. 

In  North  America  there  is  still  abundant  material  available  for  the  ex- 
plorer, the  colonist,  or  the  hunter.    According  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  there 
are  still  nearly  a  million  square  miles  of  territory  in  Canada  alone  still  await- 
ing investigation.     This  immense   area  Dr.  Dawson  divides  into  sixteen 
regions,  many  of  which  lie  entirely  or  mainly  outside  the  perpetual  arctic 
conditions  of  the  extreme  north.    The  boundaries  between  Canada  anoLihe 
United  States  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner.    The  great  Alas- 
kan mountain,  St.  Elias,  has  been  remeasured  by  Mr.  Eerr,  who  finds  its 
height  only  18,500  feet,  instead  of  19,500  as  previously  given.    It  is  thus  de- 
throned from  its  position  of  the  highest  point  in  North  America,  which  will 
probably  be  found  in  some  member  of  the  Mexican  range.    It  should  also  be 
mentioned  here  that  recent  observations  of  Popocatapetl  gives  this  volcano 
an  altitude  less  by  3,000  feet  to  that  previously  accepted.    The  Peak  of  Ori- 
zaba in  Mexico  has  been  determined  by  Professor  Heilprin  as  18,205  feet  in 
height.     Usefrd  survey  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  where  many  lofty  points  still 
remain  unmeasured.    In  this  respect  especial  mention  should  be  made  of 
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Messrs.  Deville  and  Selwyn,  who  have  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  the  survey  work. 

In  South  America  Colonel  Labre  has  tried  to  find  a  practicable  route 
between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Upper  BoUvian  rivers  and  the  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon,  so  as  to  improve  the  communications  of  Bolivia  with  the 
ooean.  He  finds  the  country  between  the  Madeira,  the  Aquiri,  and  the 
Beni  to  consist  of  fertile  forest-covered  plains  capable  of  development  by  the 
construction  of  roads  or  railway.  Similar  exploratory  work  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  Ehrenreich,  who  has  travelled  overland  fi:om  Cuyaba  to  the  Araguaya, 
and  thence  down  that  river  to  Para,  crossing  the  watershed  of  the  Matte 
Grosso,  and  by  M.  Thouar,  who  in  four  journeys  through  the  Gran  Chaco 
has  materially  added  to  our  knowledge  of  that  region.  The  intrepid  explorer 
Captain  Page  has  met  his  death  in  a  new  attempt  to  open  up  the  Pilcomayo. 
The  expedition  died  firom  fatigue  and  starvation  before  help  could  reach 
them.  The  Argentine  Government  will  apparently  have  to  recognise  the 
impracticability  of  turning  this  river  into  a  navigable  highway.  The  river  is 
reported  to  be  only  sixty  feet  wide,  and  hardly  deep  enough  to  float  a  small 
boat,  in  lat.  24°  25'  S.  and  long.  68°  40'  W.,  not  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
Paraguay. 

In  Australasia  the  work  of  greatest  interest  is  that  which  has  been  so 
brilliantly  carried  out  in  New  Guinea  by  Sir  William  Macgregor.  Sir 
William  has  succeeded  in  navigating  the  Fly  River  for  a  distance  of  600  miles 
firom  the  coast  up  to  the  boundary  between  the  British  and  German 
territories,  and  has  also,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  scaled  the  topmost  peak  of 
the  Owen  Stanley  range,  13,000  feet  in  height.  The  expedition  started  firom 
Port  Moresby,  ascended  the  river  Vanapa  for  some  distance,  and  then 
gradually  worked  its  way  across  the  foot  hills  of  the  range  till  the  smnmit  was 
in  sight.  The  Vanapa  was  found  to  drain  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the 
range  firom  this  highest  peak  to  Mount  Lilley.  A  curious  native  suspension 
bridge — made  of  rattan  cane,  and  seventy  yards  long,  suflBciently  strong  to 
bear  five  or  six  persons  at  once — was  found  thrown  across  the  Vanapa  some 
distance  firom  the  coast.  Survey  and  exploratory  work  has  also  been  carried 
on  in  Australia.  In  Queensland  the  Bellenden  Kerr  range  has  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Meston,  in  South  Australia  the  Musgrave  range  has  been  crossed  by 
Mr.  H.  Y.  Brown,  and  an  expedition  has  been  sent  to  the  great  salt  lakes  in 
Central  Australia,  which  has  cleared  up  certain  doubtful  points  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  that  region.  As  one  example  among  many  of  careful  and  accurate 
descriptive  work  may  be  mentioned  the  researches  carried  on  by  Dr. 
ModigHani  into  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  of  Nias,  off  the  coast  of 
Sumatra. 

Even  Europe  still  has  much  to  offer  to  the  traveller,  to  judge  from  the 
interesting  journey  made  by  Miss  M.  M.  Dowie  through  Ruthenia,  an  account 
of  which  was  given  at  the  British  Association  meeting.  The  same  meeting 
was  also  marked  by  a  timely  and  careful  criticism  of  the  present  position  of 
the  Ordnance  survey  of  this  country,  a  work  which  in  spite  of  its  great 
importance  is  ludicrously  behind  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The 
Admiralty  surveys  of  the  coast  appear  to  be  kept  much  better  up  to  date, 
though  even  here  a  resurvey  of  the  Thames  estuary,  made  by  the  Triton  j  has 
shown  that  some  of  the  lightships  are  from  one  to  two  miles  distant  from 
their  chartered  position.  The  banks  and  channels  of  the  Thames  are  con- 
stskntly  shifting,  so  tliat  the  necessity  of  ft-etiuent  carefiil  surveys  is  easily 
apparent. 
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Gbolooy. 

An  experimental  boring  has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  three  or  four 
years  on  the  South-Eastem  Bailway  Company's  estate,  near  the  heading  for 
the  proposed  Channel  Tunnel,  near  Folkestone.  This  boring  was  elected  to 
afford  information  as  to  the  possible  presence  of  Coal  Measures  under  the 
Secondary  rocks  of  South-east  England.  These  expectations  have  not  been 
unrewarded,  for  in  the  middle  of  February  a  seam  of  coal  was  met  with  at  a 
depth  of  1,180  feet,  from  which  the  boring  tools  extracted  fragments  of  a  clean 
bituminous  coal.  The  Coal  Measures  were  stated  to  lie  ahnofit  immediately 
under  the  Lias,  there  being  only  a  few  thin  intervening  beds  of  sand,  limestone, 
and  black  clay.  Whether  the  coal  is  present  in  workable  quantities  must  for 
the  present  remain  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  striking  oorvoboration  of  Mr. 
Whitaker's  predictions  as  to  the  presence  and  locality  of  coal-beanng  strata 
must  always  be  of  high  scientific  interest.  Geologists  have,  both  a»t  home 
and  abroad,  been  busily  engaged  in  reconstructing  the  past  from  the  present. 
Thus  Dr.  Blanford  has  summed  up  the  evidence  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
deep  ocean  basins  unfavourably  to  those  who  consider  that  the  present  oeean 
systems  have  remained  practically  unchanged  from  Mesozoic  times.  He 
considers  that  although  a  high  degree  of  permanence  may  be  legitimately 
allowed,  yet  both  biology  and  geology  furnish  proofs  that  many  con- 
tinental areas  must  have  been  covered  by  seas  at  least  1,000  iathoms 
deep,  and  that  portions  of  the  ocean  of  equal  depth  have  been  dry  land  in 
Tertiary  times.  The  Westleton  marine  gravel  beds,  or  pebbly  sands  of 
Suffolk,  have  been  traced  by  Professor  Prestwich  southward  and  westward  to 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Berkshire,  and  Oxford.  This  he  has  been  able  to  do 
partly  by  their  mineralogical  composition  and  partly  by  the  levels  at  which 
these  gravels  occur.  He  thus  claims  to  be  able  to  show  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Glacial  period  in  Britain  the  valley  of  the  Thames  at 
Goring  has  been  cut  out  450  feet.  The  Thames  would  thus  have  com- 
menced its  existence  in  late  pre-Glacial  or  early  Pleistocene  times,  while  its 
connection  with  its  upper  tributaries  and  with  the  Isis  would  have  taken  filaoe 
during  the  subsequent  Glacial  period.  The  formation  of  the  Thames  basin 
would  be  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  great  anticlinal  of  the  Weald  on  the 
south  and  to  the  flexures  of  the  chalk  and  Oolite  in  the  midland  counties  at 
a  date  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  these  beds.  In  America  Professor  J. 
W.  Spencer  has  investigated  the  origin  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which  it  is 
generally  admitted  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  climatic  changes 
of  past  ages  has  been  the  subject  of  a  valuable  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Neumayr. 
The  irregularity  of  these  changes  was  especially  insisted  upon,  but  the 
problem  of  determining  the  laws  underlying  these  changes  still  awaits  a 
definite  solution.  We  have  had  to  regret  during  the  year  the  death  of  our 
own  countryman  Croll,  whose  able  and  painstaking  work  on  this  subjeot  was 
the  first  serious  attempt  in  this  direction.  Descriptive  geology  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Noe's  map  of  the  Alps,  by  the  work  of  the 
surveys  of  India,  Canada,  and  Australia,  and  by  numerous  monographs,  sooh 
as  that  of  Professor  Williamson  on  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal  Measures,  of 
which  seventeen  parts  have  been  issued.  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson  has  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  on  the  markings  left  by  animals  in  Pakeosoie 
rocks.  He  finds  that  many  forms  which  have  been  described  as  fucoids  or  as 
animal  remains  are  either  casts  of  burrows,  tail  strokes,  shell  or  sand  tubes 
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or  rill  murks.  In  some  cases  he  has  been  enabled  to  confirm  these  results 
by  observations  on  mariss  left  by  living  animals,  sach  as  Limnlns.  A  genus, 
<iirvanella,  was  described  by  Nicholson  and  Btheridge  some  years  ago  as 
oocorring  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  South- west  Scotland.  The  organic  origin  of 
this  fossil  form  was,  however,  denied,  and,  like  the  mnch  more  well-known 
Eoeoon  oanadense,  its  position  became  a  matter  of  dispnte  between  the 
palffiontologist  and  the  petrographer.  It  would,  however,  appear  firom  Mr. 
£.  Wethered'e  careful  description  of  a  similar  form  firom  tJie  Oolite  that 
(Girvanella  is  of  organic  origin,  and  probably  one  of  the  Foraminifera.  Professor 
Jndd  has  smnmed  np  the  resnlts  produced  by  pressure  in  the  formation  of 
rocks  and  minerals  in  a  series  of  twelve  statements,  which  are  a  valuable 
•compendium  of  the  evidence  accumulated  by  himself  and  others  in  this 
respect.  It  is  now  probable  that  long-continued  and  intense  pressure  has 
been  efiSaotive,  that  intense  heat  in  producing  many  of  the  most  characteristio 
foatures  of  rocks  and  minerals.  One  illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  the 
paresent  article  under  the  heading  of  chemistry.  Earthquake  shocks  were  folt 
in  the  counties  Boss  and  Inverness  on  November  15,  and  in  Yorkshire  on 
June  25,  of  somewhat  more  severe  in  character  than  are  usually  felt  in  the 
British  Isles.  Measurements  made  during  the  year  show  that  the  volcano 
Popooatapetl  has  decreased  in  height  8,000  ft.,  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
survey  of  Falcon  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific,  which  was  reported  to  be  a  shottl 
in  1867,  now  shows  that  its  hig^st  point  is  158  feet  above  sea  leveL 

Chemistry. 

The  rapid  development  of  organic  chemistry  and  the  extreme  specialifla- 
tion  which  this  development  has  caused  render  much  of  the  experimental 
work  published  of  late  years  almost  unintelligible,  except  to  the  trained 
chemist.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  value  of  many  of  these  investigations 
xemain  comparatively  imknown,  even  though  of  high  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  importance.  While  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  in  detail 
all  the  valuable  results  obtained  during  the  past  year  in  this  branch  of 
science,  a  few  points  of  general  interest  may  be  mentioned  which  seem  to 
show  the  direction  in  which  chemists  hope  to  obtain  farther  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  organic  compounds.  Our  own  country  has  no  reason  to  fear 
comparison  as  regards  work  of  this  kind.  The  researches  of  Japp  and  Elin- 
gemann  on  lepiden  and  phenanthroxylene,  of  Perkin  on  berberine,  and  of 
O*  Sullivan  and  Tompson  on  invertase,  show  how  the  structure  of  even  com* 
plicated  bodies  is  being  gradually  imravelled,  and  their  relationship  to  other 
bodies  determined.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  bodies  of  identical  chemi- 
cal composition  has  brought  into  greater  prominence  the  question  as  to  the 
arrangement  in  spcbce  of  the  atoms  forming  these  compounds,  and  thus  a  new 
branch  of  study  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  Van't  Hoff,  Le  Bel,  and  others, 
has  gradually  grown  up.  The  present  position  and  validity  of  stereo- 
ohemistry,  or  the  space  position  of  atoms,  has  been  ably  reviewed  by  Victor 
Meyer.  The  original  assumption  on  which  stereo-chemical  formulse  are  baaed 
is  that  in  a  substance  such  as  methane,  in  which  four  hydrogen  atoms  aie 
united  with  one  carbon  atom,  these  hydrogen  atoms  are  arranged  ^ymmetei- 
cally  in  space  round  the  carbon  atono.  Hence  the  affinities  of  the  carhon 
atom  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  this  atom  can  be  sepresented  as  a 
tetrahedron.  In  compounds  containing  a  number  of  carbon  atoms  some -one 
or  more  of  these  atoms  noay  be  arranged  a^^nmietrically,  and  in  audi 
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another  compound  should  exist  isomeric  with  the  first  differing  in  the  posi- 
tion of  its  atoms  in  the  same  way  that  the  image  in  a  mirror  differs  from  its 
object.  This  geometrical  isomerism  has  been  known  in  certain  oases  for 
some  time.  Such  bodies  often  powerfully  affect  a  ray  of  polarised  light,  one 
bomer  rotating  this  ray  to  the  right,  while  its  fellow  rotates  it  to  the  left* 
Further,  the  two  isomers  readily  unite  together  to  form  a  third  isomer  opti- 
cally inactive.  Among  such  substances  are  racemic  and  lactic  acids,  and  to 
these  must  now  be  added  glyceric  acid,  of  which  an  optically  active  form  has 
been  discovered  by  Frankland  and  Frew.  Glyceric  acid  has  up  to  the  present 
been  known  only  as  an  optically  inactive  body,  but  by  submitting  it  to  the 
fermentative  action  of  the  Bacillus  ethaceticua  one-half  of  the  acid  is 
destroyed,  while  the  remainder  rotates  a  polarised  ray  to  the  right.  This 
discovery,  in  conjunction  with  facts  already  known,  justify  the  generalisation 
that  if  an  organic  body  has  optical  activity  it  must  contain  an  asynmrietric 
carbon  atom.  But  even  more  important  conclusions  follow  from  Van  't  Hoff's 
hypothesis.  Thus  a  compound  in  which  the  atoms  are  symmetrically 
arranged,  as  in  benzene,  will  not  be  readily  alterable,  and  this  is  true  in  at 
least  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Where,  also,  the  carbon  atoms  are  only 
united  by  a  single  bond  of  affinity,  each  atom  should  be  free  to  rotate  and 
take  up  the  most  stable  position.  Drs.  Hantzsch  and  Werner  have  developed 
this  theory  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  and  explain  the  isomerism  in  compounds, 
such  as  benzildioxime,  in  which  there  is  no  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  by 
assuming  an  asymmetric  nitrogen  atom.  This  assumption  is,  however,  con- 
sidered  untenable  by  V.  Meyer  in  face  of  the  fact  that  no  isomers  are  known 
of  other  dioximes,  e,g,  those  of  diacetyl  and  phenanthraquinone,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  Hantzsch  and  Werner's  supposition  were  correct.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  discovered  to  justify  the  attention  lately  bestowed  on  the 
stereo-chemistry  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  to  hold  out  hopes  of  large 
additions  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter. 
Another  important  field  of  chemical  research  has  lain  in  the  study  of  the 
mode  in  which  organic  compounds  are  built  up  in  plant  or  animal  as  the 
result  of  physiological  process,  and  in  this  the  work  done  by  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Morris  in  the  germination  of  barley  and  the  formation  of  diastase  is 
especially  valuable.  The  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants  must 
now  be  finally  admitted.  In  spite  of  the  inert  character  of  free  nitrogen,  this 
element  is  undoubtedly  taken  up  by  certain  plants.  The  experiments  made 
by  Br^al,  by  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth,  and  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert  confirm  the 
statements  originally  made  by  Yille  and  others.  According  to  Lawes  and 
Gilbert,  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  is  due  to  bacteria  present  in  tubercles  on 
the  roots  of  the  Leguminosse,  this  absorption  being  shown  most  characteristic- 
ally by  the  yellow  lupine.  In  organic  synthesis  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  artificial  production  of  many  of  the  varieties  of  sugar  by  £.  Fischer  and 
others  and  the  preparation  of  indigo  from  phenylglycocine,  glycocine  being 
a  normal  constituent  of  the  liver,  while  indigo  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
urine  under  certain  pathological  conditions.  Professor  Ballo,  of  Buda-Pestht 
has  also  succeeded  in  preparing  artificially  a  carbohydrate  resembling  gam 
arabic  in  properties  and  constitution,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  UoarailMU 
The  methyl  compounds  of  hydrazine  have  been  prepared  and  described  by 
G.  von  Brilning,  and  the  base  itself  has  been  further  investigated  by  its  dis- 
coverer. Dr.  T.  Curtius.  Until  hydrazine  was  discovered,  anunonia,  in  which 
one  atom  of  nitrogen  is  combined  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  was  the 
only  known  compound  of  these  two  elements.    A  third  member  of  the  series 
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has  been  described  by  Maumen^,  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  of  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  are  equal,  and  now  a  third  member  has  been  added  in  which 
three  atoms  of  nitrogen  are  combined  with  one  of  hydrogen.  The  new  body 
named  azoimide  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Cnrtins,  can  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitrite  of  sodium  on  the  hydrochloride  of  hydrazine.  It  is  a  gas  with  a 
peculiarly  nauseous  odour,  and  possesses  well-marked  acid  properties.  The 
number  of  gases  has  aJso  been  augmented  by  the  discovery  of  a  gaseous 
compound  of  nickel,  the  only  one  known.  The  new  gas  is  obtained  by  pass- 
ing carbon  monoxide  over  heated  nickel,  and  has  been  of  use  in  determining 
the  atomic  weight  of  nickel.  The  result  confirms  the  generally  accepted 
qnantity  and  disproves  the  accuracy  of  the  researches  of  Kriiss  and  Schmidt 
an  the  non-elementary  character  of  nickel,  to  which  reference  was  made  last 
year.  The  metal  rubidium  has  been  prepared  for  the  first  time  in  compara- 
tively large  quantities  by  the  action  of  aluminium  on  the  oxide,  and  the 
presence  of  the  new  element  in  tellurium,  discovered  by  Brauner,  has  been 
confirmed  spectroscopically  by  Griinwald.  The  isolation  of  fluorine  by 
Moissan  has  been  followed  by  the  preparation  of  many  new  compounds  of 
that  element  by  Moissan  himself,  by  Meslans,  and  others.  The  artificial 
production  of  minerals,  such  as  quartz  and  corundum,  has  been  successfully 
accomplished  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  (300°-400°  C.)  in  presence 
of  fluorides  and  high -pressure  steam  by  Bruhns,  showing  that  the  occurrence 
in  nature  of  crystalline  minerals  of  high  melting  point  does  not  necessarily 
imply  an  earlier  condition  of  intense  heat.  The  values  of  the  molecular 
weights  of  certain  metals  when  in  a  state  of  solution  have  been  investigated 
by  Messrs.  Heycock  and  Neville,  while  the  manner  in  which  chemical  com- 
bination gradually  becomes  more  and  more  indeterminate  when  a  compound 
dissolves  has  been  well  shown  by  Pickering.  By  diluting  sulphuric  acid  with 
snccessive  quantities  of  water  Mr.  Pickering  has  shown  that  there  are  at 
least  seventeen  compomids  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  ranging  firom  one  in 
which  one  molecule  of  acid  is  combined  with  one  molecule  of  water  to  one 
in  which  the  single  molecule  of  acid  imites  with  5,000  molecules  of  water. 
Similarly  the  importance  of  minute  traces  of  one  element  in  modifying  the 
properties  of  another  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  alloys  by  Professor 
Roberts  Austen.  In  some  cases  the  alteration  of  properties  thus  produced  is 
apparently  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  impurity  actually 
present. 

Physics. 

The  practical  application  of  electricity  has  been  largely  developed  during 
the  past  year,  especially  in  the  house-to-house  lighting  in  London  and  other 
large  towns.  The  opening  of  the  City  and  South  London  Railway  marks  the 
completion  of  the  first  large  imdertaking  for  the  working  of  trains  by  electri- 
city. Its  success  has  been  sufficient  to  call  forth  a  number  of  schemes  for  simi- 
lar lines,  simk  as  it  is  some  60  or  70  feet  below  the  street  level  and  worked 
by  electrically  driven  locomotives.  The  theoretical  bearings  of  electricity 
have  been  advanced  by  the  experiments  in  electro-magnetic  radiation  by  Mr. 
Boys  and  by  the  development  of  Hertz's  researches  by  Professor  Lodge  and 
others.  Mr.  Shelford  Bidwell  has  by  an  ingenious  experiment  shown  that 
the  opacity  of  a  steam  jet  is  increased  by  bringing  electrified  points  near  it,, 
the  colour  of  the  jet  changing  to  orange  brown.  On  examining  the  absorp- 
tion spectrum  of  the  jet  it  is  found  that  on  electrification  the  violet  disappears^ 
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while  the  blue  and  green  are  dhninished  and  the  orange  and  red  remain  un- 
<shanged.  In  the  unelectrified  jet  very  little  selective  absorption  is  obaervisd. 
The  change  of  colour  is  possibly  due  to  an  increase  of  the  size  of  the  water 
molecules  in  the  steam  consequent  on  the  electrifioation,  and  is  also  of 
interest  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  deep  colour  Bomfitimee  nolioe- 
able  before  a  thunderstorm.  The  magnetic  survey  of  the  British  Idands  has 
been  continued  by  Professors  RUoker  and  Thorpe  with  interesting  sesnlts.  A 
remarkable  observation  has  been  made  by  Dr.  0.  Lehmann.  If  a  oryatal  of 
cholesteryl  benzoate  which  melts  at  145°  G.  be  melted  and  kept  at  a. temper- 
ature  between  145°  and  178°,  the  fluid  acts  on  polarised  light  as  if  it  wece 
still  a  crystalline  solid ;  a  remarkable  example  of  the  continuity  between  the 
liquid  and  solid  states.  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  artificial  pEodnotion 
of  movements  similar  to  those  executed  by  living  protoplasm  has  been  given 
by  Professor  Butschli.  If  finely  powdered  carbonate  of  potash  is  mixed  witii 
olive  oil  to  a  thiokish  paste  and  slightly  damped,  it  is  possible  by  suitable 
treatment  to  observe  rapid  movement  and  change  of  shapes  in  drops  htom 
this  paste  similar  to  the  streaming  movements  observed  in  protoplasm. 
These  movements  are  well  marked  in  glycerine  and  continue  for  da^s.  As 
ingenious  method  of  light  registration  applicable  to  light  of  any  degree  of  re- 
frangibility  or  any  mixture  of  colour  has  been  worked  out  by  Captain  Abney. 
Such  a  method  by  enabling  any  particular  colour  to  be  defined  in  a  tr^ftTiTyy 
capable  of  accurate  reproduction  is  of  especial  value  in  any  discussion  on  ihfi 
permanence  of  colours  or  on  the  investigation  of  colour-blindness.  FinaBy 
Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  has  drawn  attention  to  the  researches  of 
Koenig  on  the  production  of  musical  sounds.  The  conclusions  arrived  at 
some  years  ago  by  Hebnholtz  on  the  physical  basis  of  music  are  in  many 
respects  overthrown  or  modified  by  these  experiments.  In  spite  of  all  pcD- 
gress  in  the  various  branches  of  physics,  many  apparently  obvious  proUfimB 
still  remain  imsolved.  One  such  question  has  been  investigated  by  Profassor 
Langley,  who  finds  that  the  firefiy  gives  out  light  with  only  one  four-himcbredtli 
amount  of  the  heat  which  would  be  given  by  a  candle  flame  when  producing 
the  same  degree  of  illumination.  This  heat  is  of  course  waste  of  power,  and 
the  candle  is  therefore  400  times  as  wasteful  for  the  same  amount  of  U^t  as 
the  insect.  There  is  therefore  abundant  scope  for  further  economy  in  titt 
production  of  artificial  light. 

Biology. 

The  conditions  which  favour  or  retard  the  growth  and  development  of 
various  kinds  of  bacteria  have  been  investigated  during  the  past  year  with 
more  than  usual  ability  and  success.  As  the  bacterial  origin  of  many  of  the 
most  widespread  and  fatal  diseases  is  now  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it 
is  plain  that  any  disease  can  be  most  effectually  combated  by  obtaining  fdU 
knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  microbe  to  which  the  disease  is  due,  and 
by  determining  the  conditions  which  render  its  growth  impossible,  or  which 
destroy  its  vitality  without  imduly  afiecting  the  patient.  Germs  o^fa^Mff 
of  producing  disease  are  almost  universally  present.  In  large  towns  or  evan 
in  the  country  large  numbers  of  them  must  be  taken  into  the  body  witii  fiooi 
or  air,  yet  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  disease  results  thereby.  Clear]y» 
then,  there  is  a  certain  power  of  resistance  in  a  healthy  subject  to^bmatexial 
attacks.  This  power  of  resistance  is  found,  according  to  Dr.  MetschnSlK^,  in 
certain  cells,  such  as  the  firee-moving  leucocytes  found  in  the  Uood 
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],yxnph,  and  in  some  of  the  cells  in  the  endothelial  lining  of  certain  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canal.  These  cells,  called  by  Metschnikoff  phagocytes,  act 
by  seizing  and  digesting  the  wandering  bacterimn,  and  so  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease  symptoms  which  accompany  its  multiplication.  If  this 
theory  is  true  we  have  in  the  phagocytic  action  of  certain  cells  the  explana- 
tion of  immunity  from  disease.  If  this  phagocytic  action  is  seriously  weak- 
ened or  destroyed  this  immunity  disappears,  and  the  animal  is  left  defenceless 
against  the  miorobic  attacks.  Some  of  the  fieusts  discovered  by  Metschnikoff 
and  others,  on  which  this  theory  is  based,  are  as  follows.  In  the  tonsils  of 
the  dog  are  frequently  found  leucocytes  which  contain  in  their  interior  carbon 
or  other  foreign  matter  taken  in  by  the  dog  probably  when  breathing.  The 
passage  of  this  foreign  matter  into  the  interior  of  these  cells  can  only  be  due 
to  the  well->known  power  of  amoeboid  movement  which  the  cells  possess. 
On  examining  phagocytic  cells  many  of  them  eure  found  to  contain  bacilli  in 
on  altered  or  partially  altered  condition.  Where  this  phagocytic  action  has 
been  vigorous  and  the  absorption  and  alteration  of  bacilli  by  the  cells  have 
resulted  in  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  attacking  microbes ;  there,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Metschnikoff,  do  we  find  either  rapid  recovery  from  the  disease 
or  complete  immunity.  Dr.  Metschnikoff  also  seeks  to  explain  the  effects  of 
inoculation  in  a  similar  way.  He  states  that  when  a  large  supply  of  active 
disease  germs  attack  an  animal,  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  cells  is  often 
overwhelmed  or  paralysed,  and  the  animal  then  succumbs  to  the  disease;  but 
if  inoculated  with  an  attenuated  form  of  the  virus,  the  disease  germs,  being 
fewer  in  number  and  less  active,  are  gradually  attacked  by  the  phagocytes 
which  thus  increase  their  power  of  attacking  similar  organisms  in  the 
future.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  in  this  respect  Metschmkoff's  theory 
is  unsound,  and  other  explanations  of  the  effects  of  inoculation  must  be 
Bought.  One  such  explanation  is  that  the  micro-organism  in  its  growth 
produces  a  substance  which  is  stored  up  in  the  cells  of  the  animal  attacked 
by  the  microbe  and  which  has  the  property  of  protecting  it  against  future 
attacks.  But  Drs.  Gharrin  and  Buffer  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
since  any  substance  produced  in  this  way  by  microbic  action  is  excreted  by 
the  kidneys.  They  also  found  that  the  sterilised  blood  extract  from  a  rabbit 
dying  from  inoculation  of  BaoUlus  pyocyaneus  often  contained  enough  vac- 
cinating material  to  inoculate  another  rabbit  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  resist 
further  attacks.  The  action  of  the  nervous  system  in  resisting  bacillary 
attacks  has  also  been  shown  in  another  experiment  by  Drs.  Charrin  and 
Buffer.  After  section  of  one  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves — this  having 
been  found  not  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  animal's  general  health — one- 
half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  a  culture  of  B.  pyocyaneus  was  injected  into 
seven  rabbits.  Of  these  two  died,  while  five  suffered  severely.  A  similar 
Ai^imftl  in  which  this  pneumogastric  nerve  had  not  been  divided  bore  an  in- 
jection of  twice  the  quantity  unharmed.  On  Metschnikoffs  theory  the 
severance  of  the  nerve  reduced  the  vital  activity  of  the  phagocytic  ceUs,  and 
thus  predisposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  bacilli.  Dr.  Osier  finds  that  in  malarial 
cases  very  few  examples  can  be  discovered  in  which  leucocytes  (free-moving 
phagocytic  cells  of  Metschnikoff)  have  included  the  parasitic  bacteria  which 
are  the  cause  of  that  disease.  Other  remarkable  instances  of  bacterial  action 
have  been  discovered  by  Boger,  Garr^,  Kitasato,  and  others.  Thus  Boger 
£nds  that  in  certain  cases  two  micro-organisms  which  when  separately  in- 
jected into  the  rabbit  have  no  deadly  effect  cause  death  in  twenty-four  hours 
-when  injected  together.  Here  the  two  kinds  of  bacilli  unite  to  reproduce  a  more 
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serious  disturbance  of  the  system.     There  are,  however,  many  instances 
where  the  growth  of  one  species  of  bacillus  renders  a  solution  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  development  of  another  kind,  though  the  reasons  why  any 
special  kind  is  thus  excluded  are  still  unknown.    Finally  the  action  of  gastric 
juice  on  various  bacilli  have  been  investigated  by  MM.  J.  Strauss  and  R. 
Wurtz.    They  find  that  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  was  digested  in  half  an  hour, 
that  of  typhoid  in  two  or  three  hours,  cholera  bacillus  in  two  hours,  and 
Koch's  tubercle  bacillus  in  eight  to  twelve  hours.    As  they  find  that  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  similar  effect  they  attribute  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  to  this  acid,  which  it  is  well  known  to  contain.  Dr.  F.  Nissen 
also  points  out  that  blood  plasma  has  a  destructive  action  on  many  species  of 
bacillus,  while  Professor  H.  Buchner  asserts  that  this  is  true  of  blood  serum, 
and  that  the  phagocytic  theory  of  Metschnikoff  is  unnecessary  if  not  unten- 
able.   Other  fields  of  bacteriological  research  have  been  explored  by  Professor 
Klebs,  of  Zurich.     His  results  are  of  interest  fi'om  their  bearing  on  the  wide- 
spread epidemic  of  infiuenza  which  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  spread 
with  alarming  rapidity  and  violence  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
America.    Professor  Klebs  finds  that  during  an  attack  of  influenza  the  blood 
contains  large  numbers  of  highly  refiractile  bodies  possessed   of  extreme 
mobility.    These  bodies  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  blood  in  cases  of 
pernicious  aneemia.     Professor  Klebs  also  points  out  that  in  diseases  where 
similar  monads  are  found,  such  as  ague,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  an 
intermittent  character,  this  being  shown  in  infiuenza  by  the  frequent  relapses 
often  noticed.    These  relapses  may  be  due  to  dififerent  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  micro-organism.    Two  other  diseases  which  have  been  specially 
studied  are   cancer  and  leprosy.     Professor  von  Mosetig  has  treated  the 
growths  in  the  former  of  these  by  injections  of  methyl  \dolet — a  colouring 
matter  which  acts  on  the  nuclei  of  cancerous  cells  causing  them  to  shrink 
and  wither  away.      The  cells  of  a  malignant  tumour,  according  to  von 
Mosetig,  possess  less  vitality  than  the  other  cells  in  the  same  person,  and 
therefore  an  injection  capable  of  attacking  the  one  may  be  administered 
without  materially  disturbing  the  others.    This  principle  also  underlies  Dr. 
Koch's  treatment  of  lupus.    Leprosy  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  O.Katz,  who  was, 
however,  imable  to  obtain  cultivations  of  the  specific  bacillus.    The  spread 
of  this  disease  in  India  has  been  so  marked  of  late  years,  and  affects  so  many 
thousands  of  persons,  that  a  special  commission  of  three  doctors  has  been 
appointed  to  proceed  to  India  to  investigate  the  disease.    The  commission 
left  in  October  and  will  be  absent  for  at  least  a  year. 

But  the  palm  of  honour  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  disease  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Professor  Koch.  In  the  course  of  some  experiments  on 
guinea-pigs,  which  were  inoculated  with  pure  cultivation  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Dr.  Koch  noticed  a  marked  difference  between  the  action  of  the 
bacillus  on  a  healthy  and  on  a  tuberculous  animal.  In  the  healthy  animal 
the  inoculation  wound  generally  closed  quickly,  and  appeared  to  be  quite 
healed  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  In  about  ten  or  fourteen  days,  how- 
ever, a  hard  nodule  was  formed,  which  soon  opened  forming  an  ulcerated 
spot  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  animal.  If,  however,  an  animal  be 
chosen  which  has  been  successfully  inoculated  some  four  or  six  weeks  pre- 
viously, and  is  then  again  inoculated,  the  small  wound  closes  as  before,  but  no 
nodule  is  formed.  The  spot  becomes  dark-coloured  and  hard,  and  in  a 
few  days  is  seen  to  be  dying.  Finally  the  whole  mass  sloughs  away,  leaving 
generally   a   flat  ulcerated  surface  which   heals   readily  without   spread- 
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ing  infection    to  the  Burronnding  tissues.     This  difference  between    the 
healthy    and  the    tubercnloas  animal   is   not    only   shown   by   injections 
of  pure  cultivations   of  the  living  bacillus,   but  is  also    producible   to    a 
certain  extent  by  injections  of  bacilli  killed  by  heat  or  chemicab.    If  such 
an  injection  is  administered  to  a  healthy  animal  only  a  local  suppiuration  is 
produced  by  quantities  which  would  kill  a  tuberculous  animal  in  a  few  hours. 
If,  however,  the  dose  be  largely  reduced  till  it  is  insufficient  to  kill,  it  still 
retains  the  power  of  producing  a  rapid  necrosis  of  tuberculous  tissue.    At  a 
certain  degree  of  dilution  this  necrotic  effect  results  in  a  general  improve* 
ment  in  the  health  of  the  tuberculous  animal,  the  tubercular  tissue  is  gradu- 
ally killed,  the  swollen  lymphatic  glands  are  reduced,  and  the  progress  of  the 
disease  is  arrested.    These  were  the  first  steps  in  the  discovery,  but  so  fax 
the  tubercle  bacillus  remained  practically  unchanged,  producing  smaller  or 
larger  suppurating  centres.    The  next  process  was  to  extract  if  possible  the 
ciurative  material  from  this  bacillus  fluid,  and  this  Dr.  Koch  does  by  a  50  per 
cent,   solution  of  glycerine.    The  active  principle   is  insoluble  in   absolute 
alcohol,  and  can  be  separated  if  necessary  from  mineral  salts  and  colouring 
matter  present  with  it  by  this  means.    It  withstands  a  fJEurly  high  tempera- 
ture, dialyses  easily  through  an  animal  membrane,  and  is  probably  an  albu- 
men derivative.    The  quantity  of  active  substance  in  the  glycerine  extract 
is  very  small,  being  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent.     Dr.  Koch*s  explana- 
tion of  the  action  of  this  substance  is  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  produces 
in  its  growth  a  material  having  a  necrotic  action  on  living  cells.  This  necrotic 
action  when  sufficiently  advanced  arrests  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  them- 
selves.    If,  therefore,  the  necrotic  action  is   stimulated  or  hastened  the 
growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  can  be  restrained,  and  the  cells  in  which  it  is 
found  can  be  killed  off  and  removed.    The  application  of  the  remedy  appears 
to  be  completely  effective  only  in  very  early  stages  of  consumption.    When 
the  disease  has  far  advanced  the  inoculation  may  set  up  fresh  sources  of 
danger.    In  cases  of  lupus  marked  improvement  has  been  noticed  in  most 
of  the  patients.    It  was  soon  found  that  the  himian  subject  was  more 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  remedy  than  the  guinea-pig,  and  doses  had 
to  be  reduced  in  strength  accordingly.    In  man  an  injection   of  *01  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  solution  has  a  very  slight  effect  on  a  healthy  subject,  or 
on  one  not  suffering  with  any  form  of  tuberculous  disease.    But  the  same 
strength  of  injection  given  to  a  tuberculous  patient  produces  marked  increase 
of  temperatiure,  pain  in  the  limbs,  feeling  of  weariness,  often  accompanied 
by  a  rash  on  the  chest  and  throat,  or  a  jaundice-like  colour  in  the  skin. 
These  symptoms  occur  in  a  few  hours,  and  are  generally  over  in  the  course 
of  a  day.    The  reaction  is  most  miurked  in  cases  of  lupus,  but  is  also  observ- 
able in  tubercular  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  of  the  bones.    Injections 
are  gradually  increased  in  strength  in  the  administration  of  the  remedy.    It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  whether  the  curative  effects  of  the  solution  are  or  are 
not  overrated,  its  diagnostic  value  will  remain.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  consumptives  have  derived  benefit  from  the  treatment,  but  it  is  at 
present  far  too  early  to  determine  if  the  remedy  is  generally  applicable. 
Whatever  the  final  result  may  be,  the  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Koch  will 
remain  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  disease  and  form  the  starting 
point  of  a  new  era  in  medical  treatment. 

The  phenomena  of  digestion  have  been  worked  out  in  a  novel  manner  by 
Mr.  Sheridan  Lea.  In  former  experiments  on  artificial  digestion  two  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  proeess  \b  carried  on  in  the  ^toisAj^  >ckK<9^  ^ossiw 
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been  completely  met.    ThtiB  in  natural  digestion  the  contents  of  tiie  stomach 
are  in  continual  movement,  and  the  solnble  dig^eeted  material  is  being 
steadily  removed.    Mr.  Sheridan  Lea  has  been  able  to  imitate  these  con- 
ditions more  closely  by  using  a  parchment-paper  digester  kept  in  slow 
movement,  and  as  a  result  has  found  that  results  formerly  aorrived  at  will  in 
many  cases  require  considerable  modification  before  th^  om  be  oompatred 
with  the  actual  process  of  normal  digestion.    The  influence  of  externa!  sur- 
roundings on  physiological  processes  is  well  shown  by  observations  made  by 
Professor  Elebs  on  Hyd/rodictyon  utriculatum.    In  this  plant  two  modes  of 
reproduction  are  known  to  occur,  but  the  choice  of  one  mode  rather  than 
another  appears  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  surrouncting  medium.    Thus 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  salts  by  a  saline  solution  the  non-sexual  mode 
of  reproduction  is  encouraged,  while  solutions  of  sugars,  such  as  maltose  or 
dulcite,  favour  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  mode.    Another  instance  of  the 
adaptation  of  structure  to  outside  influences  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Hay 
craft,  who  finds  that  the  ciliated  cells  of  the  epithelium  in  the  mucous 
coating  of  the  trachsea  are  modified  by  firiction  into  the  stratified  squamous 
variety.    The  change  in  the  position  of  leaves  has  been  investigated  by 
Dr.  S.  H.  Vines.    He  concludes  that  this  change  is  not  due  merely  to  the 
action  of  light,  or  of  gravitation,  or  of  mere  increase  in  the  size  of  the  plant, 
but  to  a  combination  of  these  causes  with  an  inherent  tendency  in  one  or 
other  sur&ce  to  grow  faster  than  the  opposite  one.    The  effect  of  sulphurous 
acid  on  vegetation  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  oxidation  of  this  gas  in  the  plant 
tissues  to  sulphuric  acid,  which  gradually  destroys  the  plant.   Apples,  pears, 
vines,  and  conifers  seem  to  be  most  readily  and  most  injuriously  affected  by 
the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphere.    Professor  Marcus  M.  Hartog 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  refractive  index  of  living  protopkum 
approaches  that  of  water.    This  is  well  seen  in  many  small  pelagic  aT^im^ft 
which  are  colourless  and  transparent.    If,  however,  the  protoplasm  is  dead, 
the  transparency  is  destroyed,  and  as  in  a  crushed  crystal  or  in  spun  glass  an 
optical  heterogeneity  is  produced  ;  and  as  in  these  cases  the  transparency  of 
dead  protoplasm  can  be  again  restored  by  a  suitable  medium,  such  as  Canada 
balsam,  which  possesses  a  high  refiractive  index.    Dead  protoplasm  itself  has 
a  high  refiractive  index,  its  opacity  being  due  to  the  formation  of  a  solid  net- 
work holding  liquid  in  its  meshes,  this  network  being,  however,  too  fine  for 
resolution  by  the  microscope.  Living  protoplasm,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  viscid 
liquid  in  which  the  solid  and  liquid  constituents  are  united.    Hence,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Hartog,  death  is  a  process  of  precipitation  of  the  solid 
elements  contained  in  this  living  liquid.    The  optical  powers  of  insects  have 
frequently  been  studied  with  but  slight  success.     The  question  in  what  way 
the  composite  fixed  eye  of  an  insect,  such  as  the  fly,  gives  to  the  animal  an 
optical  image  of  its  surroundings  has  been  investigated  by  Professor  Exner. 
The  insect  first  chosen  by  him  was  the  male  glow-worm  (Lampyris  gplendi- 
dula),  in  which  there  is  an  absence  of  pigment  between  the  crystalline  cover 
and  the  retina.     By  a  series  of  delicate  experiments  Exner  has  satisfied  him- 
self that  insects  see  by  the  formation  on  the  retina  of  one  erect  image,  and 
not  by  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  overlapping  inverted  images.     In  insects 
possessing  pigments  between  the  crystalline  cover  and  the  retina  the  regula- 
tion of  the  brightness  of  the  retinal  image  is  governed  by  this  pigment  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  as  the  iris  does  in  the  mammalian  eye.    The  origin 
of  the  Yertebrata  has  been  carefully  investigated  during  the  past  year.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Gaskell  traces  them  to  a  crustacean  ancestor  from  a  study  of  the  nervous 
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syfil^em  of  Pefrromyzon.  Professor  Patten,  of  North  D^ota^  has  come  inde- 
penclently  to  the  coneltiBion  that  the  vertebrate  ancestor  most  be  looked  for 
among  ikxe  Araehnidse :  in  ^s  being  in  practical  agreement  with  Dr.  GaskeU, 
sinee  either  the  crustacean  or  the  arachnid  form  would  be  derived  from  a 
pFoloernstaoean  source. 

In  the  field  of  hygiene  an  important  fjEiet  has  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
IiGiigBtafr  firom  the  BegiBtacar  General's  returns.  Diphtheria  is  clearly  more 
frequent  and  more  dangerous  in  country  villages  than  in  towns,  and  more  so 
in  small  towns  than  in  large  ones.  In  this  respect  at  least  the  urban  resident 
has  on  advantage  over  his  country  cousin.  Another  very  lamentable  fact  is 
that  infant  mortality  in  large  blocks  of  model  dwellings  is  as  high  if  not 
higher  than  in  some  of  the  worst  slums  of  our  large  towns.  The  cause  is 
pvobably  to  be  found  in  the  greater  difficulty  experienced  in  sending  the 
children  from  the  upper  stories  out  into  the  open  air. 

ASTBONOHT. 

The  examination  of  the  photographs  taken  of  the  eclipse  of  1889  have 
confirmed  the  fact,  stated  in  last  year's  summary,  that  the  periodicity  of  the 
outer  corona  and  of  the  sun  spots  is  practically  the  same.  It  seems  that  an 
epoeh  of  TnirtimiiTn  gun  spots  Coincides  with  the  greatest  extension  of  the 
equatorial  corona.  The  total  eclipse  of  Dec.  22,  1889,  was  well  observed  at 
the  Saint  Idands  by  an  English  astronomical  party,  nine  negatives  being 
obtadned,  five  with  a  refrtMstor  and  four  with  a  short -focus  reflector.  The 
good  fortune  of  the  expedition  was,  however,  marred  by  the  death  of  Father 
Ferry,  five  days  after  the  eclipse,  from  an  attack  of  dysentery.  To  Father 
Perry's  skiU  and  experience  the  success  of  the  observations  was  mainly  due, 
and  his  loss  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  study  of  solar  phenomena  in  this  country. 
Professor  Schaeberle  considers  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  the 
corona  is  caused  by  light  emitted  and  reflected  from  streams  of  matter  ejected 
from  the  sun  by  forces  acting  in  general  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  and 
that  these  forces  are  most  active  near  the  centre  of  each  sun-spot  zone. 
M.  Jansnen  has  apparently  proved,  by  observations  taken  at  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  that  oxygen  is  not  present  in  the  sim.  This  result  is  certainly  inex- 
plicable unless  it  is  assumed  that  oxygen,  as  we  know  it,  is  resolved  in  the 
sun  into  some  simpler  form  of  matter.  A  redetermination  of  the  diameter 
of  the  sun  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Auwers.  Certain  discrepancies  in  previous 
observations  have  been  reduced,  some  of  which  were  due  to  the  personal 
equation  of  the  observer,  and  others  to  the  use  of  coloured  glasses.  It  has 
been  noticed  at  Munich  that  the  value  for  the  solar  diameter  deduced  from 
an  observation  through  red  glass  was  always  greater  than  that  from  one 
taken  through  blue  glass.  The  photographs  of  the  moon  taken  by  the 
brothers  Henry  have  revealed  many  interesting  features  of  its  siurface  pre- 
viously unnoticed,  while  the  ingenious  observations  of  M.  Landerer  on  the 
angle  of  polarisation  of  the  lunar  rock-masses  give  additional  evidence  of 
their  identity  in  origin  and  structure  with  those  of  the  earth.  Professor 
Langley  has  also  found,  from  observations  obtained  by  his  bolometer,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  lunar  surface  illuminated  by  the  sun  is  much  less  than 
has  been  considered  possible.  He  even  puts  this  temperature  as  low  as 
32°  F.,  though  this  must  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  it  is  from  observations 
on  the  planets  that  the  greatest  astronomical  surprise  of  the  year  has  come. 
The  period  of  rotation  of  the  planet  Venus  round  its  axis  had  been  determined 
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with  apparent  correctness  as  approximately  23  hours  20  minutes,  and  that  of 
Mercury  as  24  hours  5  minutes ;  but  Professor  Schiaparelli  finds  that  Venus 
rotates  rounds  its  axis  in  a  little  less  than  225  days — i.e.  in  the  same  period 
in  which  it  revolves  round  the  sun.  The  same  rule  holds  probably  true  with 
Mercury,  so  that  these  two  planets  can  have  no  true  day  and  night,  since 
each  presents  always  the  same  face  to  the  sun,  just  as  the  moon  always 
presents  the  same  face  to  the  earth.  Professor  Schiaparelli's  observations 
have  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Perrotin.  In  the  case  of  Mercury  there 
are  evidences  of  an  atmosphere  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  large  liberation 
of  the  planet,  may  largely  modify  the  great  extremes  of  temperature  caused 
by  the  coincidence  of  its  axial  and  annual  revolutions.  The  number  of  aster- 
oids has  been  increased  in  even  more  than  the  usual  proportion.  The  287 
of  1889  have  grown  into  299  in  1890.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  were  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Charlois  and  Palisa.  The  astronomer  Peters,  by  whom 
forty- eight  of  the  asteroids  were  discovered,  died  during  the  year.  Three 
new  comets  have  been  observed,  and  the  periodical  comet  known  as  D* Arrest's 
was  rediscovered  by  Mr.  Barnard  on  Oct.  6.  The  place  assigned  to  it  by  its 
ephemeris  differed  only  by  30  sec.  R.A.,  and  by  — 1'  declination  from  the 
observed  position. 

Four  new  nebulne  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Denning  at  Bristol,  and  a 
group  of  eighteen  by  Mr.  Burnham,  with  the  great  telescope  of  the  Lick 
Observatory.  A  new  variable  star  has  been  noticed  in  the  constellation 
Hercules  by  Mr.  Gore,  and  the  same  observer  has  computed  the  orbits  of  the 
four  double  stars,  99  Herculis,  Struve  228, 0  Struve  215,  and  B  Cygni,  the  first 
having  a  period  of  53^  years,  while  that  of  the  last  is  more  than  876.  A 
very  interesting  photograph  of  the  stars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tycho 
Brahe's  Nova,  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Roberts,  shows  important  differences  when 
compared  with  D'Arrest's  chart  of  the  same  region  taken  in  the  year  1864. 
Though  the  photograph  shows  more  than  400  stars  where  D 'Arrest  has  only 
mapped  212,  yet  six  of  the  stars  marked  by  him  are  absent  in  Mr.  Boberts's 
photograph.  Some  great  physical  changes  have  thus  in  all  probability  taken 
place  since  D'Arrest's  observations.  Similar  changes  must  be  constantly 
taking  place,  some  of  which  are  periodic  in  character,  like  the  duplication  of 
the  K  line  in  the  spectrima  of  the  star  (  Ursae  Majoris,  which  takes  place, 
according  to  Professor  Pickering,  at  intervals  of  fifty-two  days,  or  like  the 
variability  of  the  brightness  of  Algol. 
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Westland  Hariton,  LL.D.,  who  died 
<m  Jan.  6,  in  Euston  Boad,  London,  aged 
io,  was  born  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  also  received  his  education.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  articled  to  his  uncle, 
3,  London  solicitor,  but  from  the  first  he 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  iive- 
act  drama  "  The  Patrician's  Daugh- 
ter," produced  in  1845,  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  best  of  his  numerous 
dramatic  works;  but  his  tragedy  of 
*•*  Strathmore,"  in  which  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean  created  the  principal  rdle  of 
Katharine  Lorn,  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity.  Amongst  his  more  success- 
lal  works  were  "A  Life's  Kansom," 
"Borough  Politics,"  "  Pure  Gold,"  "  The 
Wife's  Portrait,"  and  many  others.  His 
last  dramatic  production  was  a  comedy 
in  four  acts,  "  Under  Fire,"  produced  at 
^e  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  188G.  He 
was  also  a  prolific  writer  of  tales  and 
lyrics,  and  a  constant  contributor  to 
periodical  literature.  His  latter  years 
were  saddened  by  the  death  of  both  his 
•daughters,  and  of  his  son  Philip  Bourke 
Marston,  "  the  blind  poet,"  who  died  in 
1886.  Dr.  Westland  Marston  was  in 
receipt  of  a  Civil  List  pension  for  some 
years  before  his  death. 

The  Empress  Augnsta.  Marie  Louise 
Augosta  Catherine,  German  Empress, 
was  bom  on  Sept.  30,  1811,  her  parents 
being  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of  8axe- 
Weimar  and  his  wife,  Maria  Pau- 
lovna.  Grand  Duchess  of  Bussia.  Duke 
•Charles  Frederick  was  the  son  of  "  Carl 
August,"  whose  name  will  remain  for 
ever  associated  with  Goethe,  Schiller, 
"Wieland,  and  Herder,  under  whose  in- 
fluence the  favourite  granddaughter  of 
their    munificent    patron    passed    her 


childhood  and  early  youth.  In  1827 
the  third  son  of  Frederick  William  III. 
had  married  the  elder  daughter  of  Duke 
Charles  Frederick,  Princess  Marie,  who 
preceded  her  sister  to  the  grave  in  1877 ; 
and  in  October,  1828,  his  elder  brother, 
Prince  William,  being  then  in  his  31st 
year,  asked  the  hand  of  Princess  Au- 
gusta of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  had  not 
attained  her  seventeenth  birthday.  In 
the  following  February  they  were  cere- 
moniously betrothed,  and  on  June  11, 
1829,  they  were  married  in  great  state, 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Bussia 
attending,  with  others. 

On  removing  to  Berlin  the  Princess 
Augusta  continued  to  correspond  with 
Goethe,  who  had  dedicated  some  pretty 
verses  to  her  in  1820,  and  she  never  let 
the  poet's  birthday  pass  without  sending; 
her  congratulations.  As  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  first  German  prince  who 
had  granted  his  subjects  a  constitution, 
she  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  popular 
aspirations  which  found  expression  at 
Berlin  on  March  18, 1848.  When  her 
husband  fled  to  England  to  avoid  the 
storm  which  threatened  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern,  she  remained  at  Potsdam 
to  watch  over  her  children,  and  she  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide 
in  favour  of  royalty.  She  had,  how- 
ever, already  paid  a  visit  to  England  in 
1846,  staying  with  the  Queen  Dowager 
(Adelaide),  and  she  subsequently  came 
to  this  country  for  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  in  1851,  and  again  for 
the  maiTiage  of  her  son,  in  1858. 

After  her  husband's  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Prussia,  in  1861,  Queen 
Augusta  devoted  her  time  and  energies 
to  the  weliare  of  his  subjects.  Above 
all,   she   busied  herself  in    providing 
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shelter  for  the  orphan,  in  visiting  and 
consoling  the  sick,  in  securing  prompt 
attention  to  the  wounded  in  the  field ; 
and  the  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions founded  by  her  form  the  best  epi- 
taph that  could  be  written  on  her.  She 
organised  and  set  on  foot  the  German 
societies  or  guilds  of  women  under  the 
Bed  Cross,  which  before  her  death  num- 
bered 50,000  members.  It  was  originally 
established  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in 
times  of  war,  but  under  the  direction  of 
Queen  Augusta  its  scope  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  in  order  that  it  might 
render  help,  not  only  in  war  time,  but 
during  peace,  on  occasions  when  any 
part  of  the  Fatherland  was  suffering 
from  calamities,  such  as  epidemics, 
famines,  inundations,  extensive  railway 
accidents.  In  1867  the  organisation  of 
the  society  was  completed,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1867-68  the  number  of  branch 
guilds  had  increased  to  250.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1867  an  outbreak  of  typhus  in 
East  Prussia  called  forth  the  energies 
of  the  society,  and  174  branches  gave 
aid  to  the  sufferers.  In  July  1869  the 
Empress  signified  to  the  society  that 
its  future  aim  must  be,  not  only  to  re- 
lieve suffering,  but  as  far  as  possible  to 
combat  its  causes. 

During  the  campaign  of  1870-1,  in 
Germany  alone  there  were  established  by 
the  Bed  Cross  Society  677  lazarets,  and 
286  private  ones,  with  228  stations  for 
the  refreshment  of  the  war-worn  and 
wounded  troops.  To  the  seat  of  war 
were  sent,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
great  institution,  4,431  male  and  1,703 
female  Good  Samaritans,  while  at  home 
a  staff  of  13,429  was  likewise  in  bene- 
volent activity;  so  that,  apart  from 
voluntary  tenders  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  more  than  25,000  men  and 
women  were  enrolled.  To  keep  this  army 
supplied,  the  Empress  had  the  dis- 
posal of  about  eighteen  million  thalers 
in  money  and  in  kind ;  but  so  freely 
did  public  charity  respond  to  her  ap- 
peals for  alms  that  when  all  was  done 
it  was  found  that  the  income  exceeded 
the  outlay  by  nearly  a  million  thalers. 

On  June  11,  1854,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia  celebrated  their 
Silver  Marriage  amid  great  festivities  at 
Potsdam.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
in  1879,  the  Golden  Wedding  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  Empress  at  Berlin 
took  the  form  of  a  sumptuous  national 
festival,  attended  by  representatives  of 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

In  her  earlier  years  the  Princess 
Augusta,  having  plenty  of  leisure,  was, 
like  her  daughter-in-law,  the  Empress 
Frederick,  a  devotee  of  the  arts,  par- 


ticularly of  drawing;  and,  apart  from 
numerous  specimens  of  her  skill  which 
privately  adorn  the  palaces  of  Berlin, 
she  gave  to  the  public  three  merito- 
rious productions  of  her  brush  and 
pencil,  in  the  shape  of  **  Pages  from  the 
History  of  the  Wartburg  "  ("  Wartburg- 
blatter,  1863  "),  "  Views  on  the  Bhine 
at  Coblenz,*'  ("Bheinanlagen  bei  Cob- 
lenz,  1865"),  and  "Protestant  Church 
Ornamentation,"  (**  Evangelische  Kir 
chen-Omamentik),  the  last-named  a 
joint  undertaking  with  her  accomplished 
and  favourite  daughter  the  Grand  Duch- 
ess of  Baden.  No  less  devoted  was  she 
to  music  than  to  drawing  and  painting, 
and  apart  from  an  overture  of  her  crea- 
tion, which  was  well  received,  she 
composed  the  music  of  "  The  Masque- 
rade," a  ballet;  but  it  was  to  military 
music  that  the  Empress  mainly  applied 
herself.  Her  Majesty  was  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  and  spc^e  English  in' 
particular  with  much  accurate  floenoy. 
The  Empress's  habits  weie  exceedingly 
simple,  industrious,  and  regular.  UntU 
a  few  years  before  her  death  she  passed 
some  time  regularly  every  aftemooD 
in  the  Thiergarten,  attended  by  one 
lady,  curiously  examining  the  flowers 
and  patting  tiie  heads  of  pretty- 
children.  In  more  recent  times,  when 
bodily  infirmities  began  to  gather  on 
her,  the  Empress  was  restricted  to  car- 
riage exercise,  diligently  driving  to  and 
inquiring  into  the  welfare  of  the  varioiis 
hospitals,  schools,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutes under  her  immediate  care. 

Although  greatly  broken  in  spirit  by 
the  rapidly  succeeding  bereavements 'Of 
the  previous  year,  the  Empress  Augusta 
had  preserved  much  of  her  bodily  health 
and  strength.  In  the  early  winter,  how- 
ever, symptoms  of  bronchitis  declared 
themselves,  and  upon  this  the  Empresa 
was  attacked  by  the  prevailing  epidemio 
of  influenza,  which,  after  a  brief  coors^ 
of  three  days,  terminated  fatally  on  Jan. 
7,  at  the  Boyal  Palace,Unter  den  Linden, 
where  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  had  also 
passed  away. 

John   Joseph    Ig^fttiiu    IHOlinger,. 

1  bom  Feb.  28,  1799,  at  Bamberg,  which 
was  annexed  to  Bavaria  by  Napoleon 
in  1802,  was  a   grandson   of  the  pri- 
vate physician  to   the    Prince-Bishop 
I  Ludwig  of  Erthal,  and  son  of  the  famooff 
anatomist  Ignatius    Ddllinger,  private 
I  physician  to  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, and    subsequently   Professor    at 
'  Wiirzburg.  His  father  was  closely  asso- 
;  ciated  with  the  Catholic   party  which 
i  endeavoured  to  defend  the  freedom  and 
I  rights  of  the  Church  against  the  Kendi 
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mn  policy  of  enthralment  and 
CD.  PoUinger  received  his 
.  at  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg, 
)  the  profession  of  priest.  He 
ined  in  1822,  and  was  for  a 
e  curate  at  Schdnfeld,  a  small 
Sdiddle  Franconia.  The  next 
3ceived  the  appointment  to  a 
ihip  of  theology  in  the  Lyceum 
fenburg,  where  he  devoted  him- 
le  study  of  theology  and  eccle- 
history.  A  year  or  two  later 
)minated  Professor  of  Ecclesi- 
[istory  in  the  University  of 
a  chair  which  he  afterwards 
;o  Mdhler,  taking  himself  that 
itio  theology.  In  1826  Dr. 
made  an  important  mark  by 
ublished  work,  "  The  Doctrine 
charist  during  the  First  Three 
,"  followed  in  1828  by  his 
of  the  History  of  the  Church." 
ppeared  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
if  the  Church,"  practically  an 
I  of  the  preceding  work,  which 
luperseded  a  standard  work  by 
1  the  same  subject,  but  fore- 
the  independent  position 
later  by  the  writer.    Between 

1836  he  wrote  his  "  Origins 
ianity,"  and  "  The  Beligion  of 
"  appeared  in  1838.  Turning 
tion  to  politics  in  1845,  he 
khe  Bavarian  Parliament  as 
itive  of  the  University  of 
but  he  lost  his  seat  in  ParUa- 
well  as  his  chair  in  the  Uni- 
hrough   the  influence  of  the 

Lola  Montes ;  but  the  chair 
red  to  him  byLudwig  I.'s  suc- 
aximilian  II.  In  1851  he  was 
delegate  to  the  National  Par- 
*rankfort,  however,  and  in  this 
he  elaborated  a  definition  of 
ms  of  Church  and  State  which 
almost  to  complete  separation, 
ted  for  the  absolute  severance 
hurch  from  the  State.  The 
ion  was  at  this  period  in  his 
subject  of  special  study  with 
iger,  the  result  being  that  he 
"A  Sketch  of  Luther,"  whom 
)ed  as  the  greatest  man  of  the 
id  the  most  popular  character 
aany  ever  possessed ;  and  he 
up  this  view  by  an  historical 
m,  entitled  "  The  Reformation  *. 
rDevelopraent  and  itsEffects." 
le  protested  against  the  pro- 
onation  of  Napoleon  III.  by 
IS  IX.,  and  also  produced 
tus  and  Kallistus,"  a  work  on 
h  in  the  third  century,  written 
the  views  of  Baur,  Bunsen, 
it,  A'C.     In  1801  he  delivered 


a  series  of  lectures  in  which  he  advo*- 
cated  the  abandonment  of  the  temporal 
power  by  the  Holy  See,  and  drew  down 
upon  himself  a  storm  of  abuse  from  the 
clerical  party,  which  was  followed  by 
"  The  Church  and  the  Churches."  But 
this  masterly  apology  for  the  Catholic 
system  failed  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Ddllinger  and  the  Papal  party. 
In  1863  a  paper  of  his  on  "  The  Past 
and  the  Present  of  Catholic  Theology,'* 
in  which  he  assigned  to  the  theology  of 
the  Latin  nations  too  low  a  place,  and 
spoke  of  the  Beformation  as  a  gain  ta 
theological  science,  raised  another  stonn 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  and  the  paper  was  condemned 
by  the  Syllabus  of  1864. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  he  especially  rejected  that 
one  which  declared  the  Pope  to  be  in- 
fallible when  addressing  the  Church  ear 
cathedra  on  questions  of  faith  and 
morals.  In  some  observations  which  he 
drew  up  on  the  petition  for  Infallibility, 
he  directed  his  attack  not  merely  against 
the  inopportuneness  of  the  decree,  but 
undisguisedly  against  the  doctrine  itself^ 
further  stating  that  what  he  had  main- 
tained was  nothing  more  than  what  the 
majority  of  the  Episcopate  in  Ger- 
many  substantially  held.  The  German 
bishops,  however,  the  Bishop  of  May- 
ence  at  their  head,  repudiated  the  alle- 
gation that  they  were  opposed  to  the 
dogma  of  Infallibility ;  but  Dr.  Ddllinger 
stood  to  his  guns.  Bavaria  supported 
the  learned  Doctor.  The  municipality 
of  Munich  presented  him  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  for  his  courageous  atti- 
tude. On  April  19, 1871,  Dr.  Ddllinger 
was  formally  excommunicated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Munich,  who,  under  the^ 
influence  of  Mgr.  Melia,  the  Papal  Nunr 
cio  at  Munich,  endeavoured  to  force  on 
him  the  acceptance  of  the  new  dogma  in 
its  crudest,  most  offensive,  and  most  ab- 
surd form.  When  Dr.  DoUinger  declined,, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  to  deny 
his  most  solemn  convictions,  the  excomr 
munication  followed.  Fessler,  Bishop 
of  St.  Polten,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  the  Vatican  Council,  when  he  heard 
of  the  intended  action  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, came  post-haste  to  Munich  to 
try  and  arrange  matters ;  but  he  arrived 
too  late,  and  indeed  any  attempt  ta 
influence  either  the  narrow-minded 
prelate  or  the  fanatical  Papal  Nuncio 
who  urged  him  on  was  hopeless.  Most 
of  the  Doctor's  colleagues  in  his  own 
divinity  school,  together  with  not  a  few 
canons  of  his  cathedral,  a  vast  number 
of  the  Bavarian  lower  clergy,  and  nearly 
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all  the  laity,  testified  their  agreement 
with  him.  The  young  King  lent  the 
support  of  his  personal  sympathies. 
Herr  von  Lutz,  the  Bavarian  Minister 
of  Worship,  in  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Munich,  challenged  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Dr.  Dollinger ;  he 
declared  the  Infallibility  dogma  to  be 
an  innovation  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  the  State;  he  asserted  the  right  of 
the  Placitum  Regium^  by  acting  with- 
out which  the  bishops  who  published 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  he  confirmed  the  election  of 
Dr.  Dollinger  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
University  of  Munich  by  a  majority  of 
54  votes  against  6,  which  the  bishops 
had  asked  him  to  set  aside.  At  Cologne 
in  the  following  year  an  Old  Catholic 
Congress  assembled,  and  delegates  at- 
tended from  various  foreign  States. 
There  were  present  from  England  the 
Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely  and  the 
Dean  of  Westminster.  Amongst  others 
were  to  be  seen  Beinkens,  Michelis, 
Huber,  P^re  Hyacinthe,  Bluntschli,  and 
the  Jansenist  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  The 
president's  chair  was  occupied  by  Pro- 
fessor von  Schulte,  while  the  prime 
leader  of  the  movement,  Dollinger  him- 
self, took  little  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Dr.  Dollinger,  indeed,  was  always  glad 
to  give  the  Old  Catholic  body  the  benefit 
of  his  advice;  but  he  never  formally 
joined  their  communion,  and  at  the 
outset  at  any  rate  he  strongly  opposed 
its  constitution  as  a  distinct  Church. 
Prom  the  day  of  his  excommunication 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Munich  he  ab- 
stained from  performing  any  ecclesias- 
tical  function. 

In  Jan.  1871  the  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  upon  Dr.  Dollinger.  He 
was  appointed  President  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Science  at  Munich  on  the 
death  of  Baron  Liebig,  in  1873  ;  and 
early  in  the  succeeding  year  the  German 
Emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  Order 
of  the  Bed  Eagle,  Second  Class.  He 
was,  however,  much  opposed  to  the 
Prussian  Culturkavipfy  and  used  all  his 
influence,  with  considerable  success,  to 
prevent  its  spreading  to  Bavaria.  He 
was  particularly  opposed  to  the  expul- 
sion of  religious  orders  of  women  from 
Prussia.  In  Sept.  1874  Dr.  Dollinger 
presided  over  the  Congress  at  Bonn.  It 
was  manifest  during  this  conference 
that  his  views  on  ecclesiastical  questions 
had  advanced  greatly  since  his  rupture 
with  the  Church,  and  he  frankly  de- 
clared that  he  and  his  colleagues  did 
not  consider  themselves  bound  by  the 


Council  of  Trent.  He  farther  introdoced 
a  declaration,  which  was  onanimoiisly 
adopted,  that  the  Eaoharistio  celebration 
in  the  Church  was  not  a  continuoas 
repetition  or  renewal  of  the  great  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice.  But  the  Old  Catho- 
lic movement  did  not  generally  make 
that  headway  upon  the  Continent  which 
its  sanguine  promoters  had  hoped 
speedily  to  witness. 

Dr.  Ddllinger  had  a  wide  acquaint* 
ance  among  the  leading  men  of  various 
countries.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
presented  to  Napoleon,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  he 
always  preserved  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  scene.  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Sella  and  Minghetti  among  the 
Italians,  and  with  General  Badowitz, 
a  distinguished  Boman  Catholic  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia,  in  the  days  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  His  most  inti- 
mate French  friend  was  Count  Monta- 
lembert;  and  he  was  much  looked  up 
to  by  many  other  distinguished  French- 
men, such  as  Guizot,  Lacordaire,  Gratry, 
Dupanloup,  and  Falloux,  whilst  his 
friendship  with  Mr.  Gladstone  was  of 
long  standing. 

Dr.  Ddllinger  had  been  one  of  the 
earliest  victims  at  Munich  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic,  but  had  apparently 
been  able  to  throw  off  its  effects,  for  he 
returned  to  his  usual  work.  A  few  days 
later  a  paralytic  stroke  rendered  hun 
speechless,  and  the  whole  right  side 
powerless.  He  lingered  for  a  few  days, 
during  which  the  last  sacraments  were 
administered  to  him  by  Professor  Fried* 
rich,  an  Old  Catholic,  after  which  he 
passed  quietly  away  on  Jan.  10,  having 
nearly  completely  his  91st  year. 

Viicoimteil  Kingsland. — ^At  the  ad* 
vanced  age  of  85  there  died,  on  Jan.  10, 
in  an  obscure  lodging  in  a  southern 
suburb  of  London,  Julia,  widow  of 
Matthew  Barnewall,  sixth  and  last  Vis- 
count Kingsland.  Her  husband  was 
born  in  one  of  the  poorest  quarters  of 
Dublin,  and  he  began  life  as  a  "  basket- 
boy  "  in  Castle  Market,  and  subsequently 
became  under-waiter  at  a  tavern  in 
Dawson  Street,  Dublin.*  The  Lord 
Kingsland  of  that  time  was  a  lunatic 
residing  in  an  asylum  in  France,  and, 
on  a  rumour  of  his  death,  Matthew 
Barnewall  got  together  a  large  force  of 
men  attached  to  the  market  and  taverns 
of  the  district,  and  marched  to  Turvey, 
the  family  seat,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session. After  a  short  and  noisy  occu- 
pancy, Lord  Trimleston,  the  guardian 
of  the  lunatic  peer,  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  Matthew  Barnewall 
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was  ejected,  and  committed  to  New- 
gate.    At    that   period  he  was  quite 
unable  to  trace  his  pedigree,  and,  being 
utterly  illiterate,  unable  even  to  write 
his  name,  he  was  capable  of  giving  little 
lid  to  those  who  had  taken  up  his  case ; 
bat  the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence    was    at  length  supplied  by 
one  Lucinda  Ambridge,  a  woman  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  years  old.    In  the 
meanwhile  the  lunatic  peer,  fifth  vis- 
oonnt,  had  died,  and  the  claim,  having 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  Peers, 
was,  after  due  investigation,  admitted 
jay  the  Ck>mmittee  of  Privileges.    The 
property,  however,  which  should  have 
gone  with  the  title,  consisting  chiefly 
of  Church  advowsons,  had  lapsed  to  the 
Crown,  and,  owing  to  some  want  of 
conformity  to  the  Established  Church 
on  the  part  of  his  ancestors,  could  not 
be  recovered;  but  a  pension  of  500Z. 
per  annum  was  granted  to  the  Viscount 
Eingsland  and  Baron  Turvey.     Lord 
Kingsland  was  married  in  early  life  to 
a  woman  of  his  then  class,  who  died   | 
before  his  succession  to  the  peerage,  by   | 
whom  he  had  one  son,  who  died  soon 
after  his  father   had    established  his   ' 
claim.    Lord  Kingsland  next    married   I 
Miss  Bradshaw,  an  English  lady,  and   '' 
finally,  in  1820,  Miss  Julia  Willis,  the   | 
daughter  of  a  medical  man  practising  at   ! 
Kennington.    He  died  in  1833,  leaving 
a  widow,  who  supported  herself  by  her   i 
needle,  and  called  herself  Mrs.  Kings-   ' 
land,  for  whom  an  appeal  was  made  to   I 
the  charitable  a  few  years  before  her 
death.  i 

Eev.  Bichard  Frederick  Littledale, 
LLJ>.,  died  at  his  residence,  9  Bed  Lion   ' 
Square,  on  Jan.  11.    Dr.  Littledale  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  1833,  and  received   \ 
his  early  education  at  a  private  school. 
Li  1862    he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a  Foundation  scholar,  and 
graduated  as  a  first-class  in  classics  in   ! 
1854,  carrying  off  the  senior  Berkeley   | 
gold  medal  and    the    second  Biblical 
Greek  prize  in  1856.    He  passed  first- 
class  in  Divinity  in  the  same  year,  took   | 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1862,  in  which 
year  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred   j 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.    He  was   ; 
ordained  in  1856  by  Dr.  Hinds,  Bishop   , 
of  Norwich,  and  licensed  to  the  curacy   | 
of  Thorpe  Hamlet,  Norfolk,  after  which   I 
he  held  for  four  years  the  curacy  of  St.   | 
Mary- the- Virgin,  Crown   Street,   Soho, 
where  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
House  of  Charity.    Dr.  Littledale  was 
so  great  a  sufferer  from  chronic  ill- 
health  for  nearly  half  his  lifetime  as 
to  be  able  to  take  little  or  no  part  in 


parochial  work.  He  helped  many  friends 
by  preaching  for  them,  and  was  always 
ready  to  give  his  time  and  services  to  ' 
the  East  Grinstead  Sisterhood,  of  which 
he  was  chaplain.  But  he  devoted  him- 
self mainly  to  literary  work.  His  chief 
books  were  of  an  ecclesiastical  character, 
chiefly  liturgical,  controversial,  and  ex- 
egetic,  and  exhibited  always  the  strong 
Anglican  character  and  doctrines  of  the 
writer.  As  a  speaker  and  as  a  contro- 
versialist Dr.  Littledale's  reputation  was 
deservedly  great,  and  his  very  tenacious 
memory  and  his  wide  range  of  reading 
made  him  a  formidable  antagonist.  He 
was  a  co-worker  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Mason  Neale,  and  a  friend  and  regular 
correspondent  of  Dr.  DoUinger.  Dr. 
Littledale  in  politics  was  an  advanced 
Radical,  and  advocated  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church. 

Lord  Kapler  of  Uagdala.  —  The 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Cornelis  Napier, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
dala,  son  of  Major  C.  F.  Napier,  of  the 
Boyal  Artillery,  was  bom  in  Ceylon 
in  the  year  1810.  He  was  brought 
over  to  England,  educated  at  the  Mili- 
tary College,  Addiscombe,  and  in  Dec. 
1826  received  his  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal  En- 
gineers. He  found  himself  at  Calcutta, 
to  use  his  own  language,  "without 
friends  or  connections,  and  with  nothing 
but  his  own  stout  heart  and  his  com- 
mission in  his  pocket."  For  many  years 
his  brilliant  talents  did  not  find  full 
opportunity  for  their  exercise.  He  ren- 
dered important  service  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  magnificent  barracks 
at  Umballa,  and  in  1845  he  assisted 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Lawrence  Asylums,  *'  in  which 
hundreds  of  orphan  children  of  the 
British  soldiers  in  the  three  Presi- 
dencies are  trained  to  habits  of  industry 
and  morality." 

In  Jan.  1841  Napier  obtained  his 
commission    as   captain,   and,    having 
afterwards  served   with   distinction  in 
the  Sutlej  campaign,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  major.    At  the  two  sieges 
of  Mooltan  he  acted  as  chief  engineer, 
and  was  severely  wounded.     On  the 
fall  of  that  place  Napier  accompanied 
General  Whish    in  his  expedition   to 
join  Lord  Gough.    He  was  present  at 
the   victory  of   Goojerat,  being    com- 
manding engineer  of  the  right  wing  of 
our  army.    He  was  also  with  General 
Gilbert  at  the  surrender  of  the   Sikh 
army.    Napier's  services  having  been 
frequently  mentioned    in    the    official 
military  despatches,  he    received  the 
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brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  and 
the  war  medal  with  two  clasps  for  Mool- 
tan  and  Goojerat. 

When  Colonel  Napier  returned  to 
his  duties  as  chief  engineer  under  the 
Punjab  Administration,  he  executed  his 
long-projected  plans  of  intersecting  the 
country  with  military  and  commercial 
highways.  Having  provided  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  a  great  pro- 
vince, he  was  summoned  to  Calcutta  to 
assume  the  post  of  chief  engineer  of 
Bengal.  When  the  Mutiny  broke  out, 
Napier  acted  as  chief  of  the  staff  to 
Sir  James  Outram  throughout  the  opera- 
tions conducted  by  Havelock  for  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.  He  planned  the 
bridging  of  the  Goomtee  Hiver,  which 
exercised  an  important  influence  on 
the  operations  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  enemy,  and  he  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  force 
employed  to  destroy  the  rebels  reunited 
under  Tantia  Topee.  Napier,  now  briga- 
dier-general, gained  a  brilliant  victory 
ftt  Joura  Alipore,  which  he  followed  up 
by  the  reduction  of  the  large  and  strong 
fort  of  Powree.  After  the  capture  of 
Gwalior  he  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
Tantia  Topee,  who  was  eventually  taken 
and  executed.  The  riband  of  the  Bath 
was  conferred  upon  Napier  for  his  ser- 
vices during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  he 
also  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 

His  next  field  of  action  was  in  China, 
where  in  1860  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand under  Sir  Hope  Grant.  In  the 
middle  of  August  the  allied  army  of 
French  and  English  began  its  march  on 
Pekin.  At  the  assault  on  the  Taku 
forts  Napier's  force  was  chiefly  engaged. 
On  August  20  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  Great  North  Fort  by  the  British 
regiments  of  the  second  division,  com- 
manded in  person  by  Napier.  The  day 
following  the  fight  waxed  fierce,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  the  grand  magazine  of 
the  fort  exploded.  The  defence,  however, 
was  stubbornly  carried  on  until  eight 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  At  this 
hour  the  storming  parties,  consisting  of 
the  4'ith  and  G7th  Regiments,  followed 
by  the  Marines,  with  the  pontoons,  gra- 
dually closed  round  the  rear,  opened  a 
very  heavy  fire  on  the  parapet  and  em- 
brasures, and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  eflfected  a  footing  on  the  walls 
and  ultimately  killed  or  drove  the  gal- 
lant defenders  out  of  the  fort  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Napier  was  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  narrowly 
escaped  death.  One  bullet  knocked  his 
binocular  out  of  his  hand,  and  another 
ripped  open  his  boot;  he  was  struck 
five  times  altogether  during  the  assault. 


Sir  Bobert  Napier  followed  Sir  John 
Michers  division  in  the  advance  upon 
Tientsin.  They  remained  in  reserve 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Peiho,  while 
Sir  Hope  Grant  pressed  forward  to 
Pekin  with  the  first  division.  He  was, 
however,  sent  [for  by  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
and  on  Oct.  6  the  Emperor's  Summer 
Palace  was  taken,  the  French  being  the 
first  to  enter.  As  a  measure  of  retribu- 
tion for  the  sufferings  of  the  European 
prisoners,  it  was  set  on  fire  by  a  detach- 
ment of  British  troops  and  totally  de- 
stroyed. By  Oct.  12  every  preparation 
had  been  made  for  bombarding  Pekin. 
Sir  Bobert  Napier  had  brought  his  siege 
guns  into  position,  and  the  Chinese 
Government  were  informed  that  the 
cannonade  would  be  opened  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  noon  unless  the  city  pre- 
viously surrendered.  The  demands  of 
the  allies  were  at  length  unconditionally 
acceded  to,  and  the  gate  was  thrown 
open  to  the  troops. 

On  Feb.  14,  1861,  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  were  voted  to  Sir  Hope 
Grant,  Sir  Bobert  Napier,  Admiral  Hope, 
and  others  for  their  services  daring  ihe 
brief  but  brilliant  Chinese  War.  Sir 
Robert  Napier  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  being  made  major-general 
and  a  E.C.B.  He  was  also  appointed 
successor  to  the  late  Sir  J.  Outram  as  a 
military  member  of  the  Council  of  India. 
This  post  he  resigned  in  Jan.  1865, 
when  he  was  nominated  to  succeed  Sir 
W.  Mansfield  as  conmiander-in-chief  at 
Bombay,  with  the  local  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. When  the  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India  was  instituted  he  was 
made  a  Knight  Commander,  and  after- 
wards advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Grand  Cross  of  that  Order. 

But  the  most  remarkable  military 
undertaking  in  the  career  of  Lord  Na- 
pier of  Magdala  was  the  war  in  Abys- 
sinia. In  July  1864  Mr.  Hormuzd 
Bassam,  a  Chaldee  Christian  and  first 
assistant  British  political  resident  at 
Aden,  w^as  sent  on  a  peaceful  mission  to 
Abyssinia,  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and  Dr. 
Blanc  being  appointed  to  accompany 
him.  Mr.  Bassam  having  carried  on 
fruitless  negotiations  for  a  year,  Earl 
Bussell  appointed  Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave 
on  a  special  mission  to  King  Theodore. 
Mr.  Palgrave  was  proceeding  on  his 
mission,  when  he  was  stopped  and  in- 
formed that  Theodore  had  sent  for 
Mr.  Bassam.  In  Jan.  1866  Bassam, 
Prideaux,  and  Blanc  were  well  received 
by  the  King,  and  on  March  12  the  pri- 
soners were  released.  Scarcely  a  month 
had  elapsed,  however,  before  they  were 
again  seized  and  imprisoned.     Jn  Dee. 
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1866  Theodore  received  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Queen,  but  he  still  did 
not  release  the  prisoners.  On  April  16, 
1867,  Lord  Stanley  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  the  King  demanding  the  release  of 
the  captives  within  three  months.  A 
second  formal  letter  from  the  British 
Government  was  despatched  to  King 
Theodore,  but  neither  of  these  docu- 
ments arrived  at  its  destination. 

The  English  Government  had  already 
decided  to  send  a  military  expedition  to 
Abyssinia,  with  the  object  of  releasing 
the  prisoners  by  force.  Sir  K.  Napier 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
expedition,  which  was  fitted  out  in 
India.  The  first  detachment  of  troops 
arrived  in  Annesley  Bay,  on  the  coast 
of  Abyssinia,  in  Oct.  1867.  The  ad- 
vanced guard,  under  Brigadier-General 
Merewether,  pushed  on  to  Senafe,  on 
the  highland  of  Abyssinia,  and  on  Jan. 
3,  1868,  General  Napier  arrived  in  An- 
nesley Bay.  Issuing  an  address  to  the 
troops,  he  expressed  his  confidence  that 
every  soldier  in  the  force  would  appre- 
ciate the  honour  of  having  been  selected 
to  carry  out  the  commands  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  march  of  the  army  over  the 
rocky  highlands  of  Abyssinia  was  sue- 
cessfully  and  rapidly  accomplished,  and 
the  troops  were  soon  beneath  the  strong- 
hold of  Theodore.  The  King  hurriedly 
sent  Dr.  Blanc  and  Lieutenant  Prideaux 
to  the  British  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce 
in  order  to  make  terms.  General  Na- 
pier, however,  insisted  that  the  prisoners 
should  be  unconditionally  surrendered, 
and  the  result  was  that  they  were  all 
sent  into  the  camp.  Hostilities,  how- 
ever, continued,  King  Theodore  refusing 
to  make  his  own  submission.  On  April 
13,  two  brigades,  consisting  of  5,000 
men,  under  Sir  Charles  Staveley,  moved 
forward  to  attack  the  King's  stronghold. 
They  marched  along  the  road  which  led 
up  to  Fahla,  over  a  pass  more  than  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  through 
what  had  been  Theodore's  camp  at 
Islamgee  to  Selassee  and  Magdala.  The 
three  hills  flanked  and  protected  each 
other,  connected  by  a  mountain,  iso- 
lated, and  rising  many  hundred  feet 
above  the  plain,  and  with  its  sides 
broken  up  into  scarps  and  terraces, 
most  of  them  perfectly  precipitous,  thus 
forming  together  a  natural  stronghold 
which  had  not  its  fellow  perhaps  in  the 
known  world.  It  was  by  the  northern 
gateway,  as  being  on  the  side  com- 
manded by  Selassee,  that  the  British 
and  native  Indian  troops  had  to  effect 
an  entrance.  As  they  approached  the 
stronghold  the  troops  opened  a  hot  fire 


of  shot,  shell,  and  rockets ;  but  this  made 
no  impression  upon  the  gateway,  which 
was  protected  by  a  strong  stockade. 
The  King  had  stationed  himself  here 
with  a  small  band  of  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers, but  the  rest  of  his  army  had 
abandoned  the  place.  The  attacking 
troops  resolutely  forced  their  way  over 
the  stockade,  and,  rushing  into  the  for-, 
tress,  cut  down  the  few  Abyssinians,  who 
died  fighting  bravely  to  the  last.  The 
King  nevertheless  retreated  to  a  spot 
higher  up,  and  there  shot  himself  with 
a  pistol  before  the  troops  could  reach 
him.  His  body  was  found  dead  on  the 
ground.  There  were  three  woimds  upon 
him,  one  of  which  had  been  inflicted  by 
his  own  hand.  The  slaughter  of  the 
enemy  was  great,  but  our  entire  loss  was 
only  that  of  ten  men  wounded.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  sur- 
prising of  military  campaigns. 

The  Queen  despatched  a  congratu- 
latory telegram  to  Sir  Robert  Napier 
and  the  army,  and  the  news  of  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  the  Abyssinian  expedi- 
tion was  received  with  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  throughout  the  country. 
On  his  return  General  Napier,  for  a 
third  time  in  his  career,  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  and  the  Queen 
conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  a  peer- 
age, with  the  title  of  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  and  an  annuity  of  2,000Z.  per 
annum,  to  be  continued  to  his  next  sur- 
viving male  heir. 

In  1870  Lord  Napier  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  the  usual  period  of 
five  years.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  named  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Gibraltar,  from 
which  post  he  retired  in  1882.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  a  field  marshal, 
and  in  1886  Constable  of  the  Tower. 
In  the  middle  of  1878,  when  there 
seemed  every  probability  of  a  war  be- 
tween this  country  and  Russia,  Lord 
Napier  was  selected  for  the  command 
of  an  expeditionary  force,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  England  to  consult  with 
the  authorities  of  the  War  Office  on  the 
preliminaries  of  the  expected  campaign. 

The  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  upon 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  in  1878,  and 
he  was  also  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  was  honorary  colonel 
of  the  10th  Volunteer  Battalion,  King's 
Boyal  Bifle  Corps.  Lord  Napier  was 
twice  married— first,  in  1840,  to  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Pearse,  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Establishment,  who  died  in 
1849 ;  and  secondly  in  1861,  to  a  daughter 
of  Genera^  Scott,  of  the  Bengal  Artil- 
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lery.  He  had  been  in  excellent  health 
until  almost  the  eve  of  his  death,  which 
happened  at  his  house  in  Euston  Square 
on  Jan.  16,  consequent  upon  a  sudden 
attack  of  influenza. 

The  Duke  of  Aoita. — Amadeo  Fer* 
dinand-Marie,  Duke  of  Aosta,  second  son 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  first  King  of  Italy, 
was  bom  May  30,   1845,  and  passed 
through  various  grades  in  the  army,  and 
in  1869  he  was  also  appointed  a  vice- 
admiral  of  the  Italian  fleet.    In  1867 
he  married  Marie,  daughter  of  Prince 
Charles  Emmanuel  dal  Pozzo  della  Cis- 
tema,  whose  wife  had  been  Countess  de 
M4rode.    In  1870,  at  the  invitation  of 
Marshal  Prim,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Crown  of  Spain,  which  had  been 
already  rejected  by  many  to  whom  it 
was  offered,  and  he  was  elected  on  Dec.  4, 
1870,  in  the  Cortes  by  a  majority  of 
71.    The  Prince  landed  at  Cartagena 
on  Dec.  30,  1870,  and  was  received  by 
Admiral  Topete,  who    had    succeeded 
Marshal    Prim    as    President    of    the 
Council.    On  that  day  Marshal  Prim 
died  of  his  wounds  received  from  assas- 
sins two  days  before.    The  young  king 
bravely  fronted  the  difliculties  and  dan- 
gers of  his  position,  but  his  courage  did 
not  long  secure  him  popularity.    In  the 
Cortes  he  was  but  feebly  supported.    No 
permanent  Ministry  could  be  formed, 
and  Bepublican  and  Communistic  in- 
surrections followed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.    In  1872  the  new  Carlist 
war  broke  out  in  the  north  and,  though 
apparently     quenched,    continued    to 
smoulder.      The  same  year  the   King 
and  Queen  were  shot  at  by  a  gang  of 
assassins  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  and 
at  length,  on  Feb.   11,  the  King  an- 
nounced to  the  Cortes  his  intention  to 
abdicate.     The  President,   Senor  Cas- 
telar,   then  proposed  that  the   King's 
message  should  be  sent  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  both  Chambers  should  unite 
and  assume  the  sovereignty.    The  ab- 
dication of  the  King  was  unanimously 
accepted,  and  the  Cortes  appointed  a 
commission  to  draw  up  a  reply  to  his 
Majesty's  message.     On  Feb.   12  the 
King  and   Queen,  with  their  children, 
quitted  Madrid  for  Florence,  being  es- 
corted by  a  guard  of  honour  as  far  as 
the  frontier.    At  Florence  the  Prince 
resumed  his   former  position,  was  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  Senators,  and  created 
lieutenant-general.      In  1876  his   wife, 
the  Princess  Marie,  died,  and  for  some 
years  afterwards  the  Duke  lived  in  ab- 
solute  retirement,  and   it  was   at  one 
time   rumoured  that  he  was   about  to 
enter  a  religious  community.    In  1888, 


however,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  his- 
marriage  with  his  niece,  the  Pxincesa 
Letitia,  daughter  of  Prince  Napoleon 
and  the  Princess  Clotilde,  was  an- 
nounced, and,  the  Pope*8  dispensation 
having  been  obtained,  the  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  antunm  of  that  year.  Hia 
sudden  death,  which  took  plfuse  on  Jan. 
18  at  Turin,  was  attributed  to  the  pre> 
vailing  epidemic  of  influenza. 

Sir  William  Withej  Chill  was  bom 
at  Thorpe-le-Soken,  in  Essex,  in  Dec. 
1816.  His  father,  a  barge-owner  on 
the  Biver  Lea,  was  a  tenant  of  Ouy's 
Hospital,  and  received  from  the  thevt 
treasurer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison,  a 
presentation  for  his  son  to  Christ*a 
Hospital.  After  completing  his  educa- 
tion there,  William  Gull  took  an  en- 
gagement as  usher  in  a  school  at  Lewes; 
and,  while  he  was  so  employed,  a  need 
arose  for  someone  who  wrote  a  good 
hand,  and  understood  Latin,  to  prepare 
a  new  catalogue  for  the  Museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital.  The  treasurer  tiiought 
of  young  Gull,  who  accepted  the  posi« 
tion  offered  him,  and  he  soon  after- 
wards  showed  a  desire  to  become  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession.  He 
entered  as  a  pupil  at  Guy*s  in  1837t 
was  a  very  zealous  and  distinguished 
student,  and,  when  he  had  graidoated 
as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  in  1841,  the  treasurer 
determined  to  secure  his  future  services 
for  the  hospital.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  resident  medical  officer,  and 
medical  tutor,  and  afterwards  resident 
superintendent  of  a  small  asylum  i<a 
twenty  insane  women  which  formed  part 
of  Guy's.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and,  in 
1846,  on  Physiology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy.  In  the  same  year  he  took 
his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine,  with 
honours,  and  in  1848  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physi* 
cians.  In  1847  he  became  FuUerian 
Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Boyml 
Institution,  and  in  1848  he  gave  the 
Gulstonian  Lectures  (on  paralysis)  betoe 
the  Boyal  College  x>t  Physicians.  Ha 
was  appointed  assistant  physician  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  afterwarids,  in  due 
course,  physician  and  consulting  physi* 
cian.  In  1856  he  became  Lecturer  on 
Medicine,  and  held  this  office  until 
1867.  He  was  censor  of  his  college  for 
the  years  1859-1861  and  1872-1873, 
and  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration  in 
1870.  His  first  great  step  in  practice 
was  in  connection  with  the  last  illness 
of  Bishop  Blomfield,  in  1857,  and  i^ter 
I  this  he  rapidly  rose  in  the  estimation 
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of  the  publio  antil  the  time  when,  as 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  took  the  chief  direction  of 
the  treatment  of  his  Boyal  Highness 
during  his  attack  of  typhoid  fever  at 
the  close  of  1871.  In  acknowledgment 
of  his  great  services  on  that  occasion, 
he  was  created  a  baronet  in  Jan.  1872, 
and  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen,  and  was  made  Physician  in 
Ordinary  in  1887.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  was  for  the  first  time 
attacked  by  paralysis  when  in  Scotland ; 
and,  although  he  rallied,  and  recovered 
to  a  great  extent,  he  was  unable  to  re- 
sume his  former  work.  A  temporary 
respite  ensued,  but  on  Jan.  27  a  fresh 
seizure  deprived  him  of  the  use  of 
speech,  and  on  the  29th  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Brook  Street,  Orosvenor 
Square,  having  just  completed  his  73rd 
year. 

He  was  made  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  in 

1868,  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in 

1869,  LL.D.of  Cambridge  in  1880,  and 
of  Edinburgh  in  1884.  He  was  a 
Crown  member  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  from  1871  to  1883,  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  of  London 
in  the  Council  from  1886  until  his  ill- 
ness in  the  following  year. 

Sir  William  Gull  was  not  a  large 
contributor  to  the  literature  of  his  pro- 
fession. Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
his  writings  was  the  Beport  on  Cholera 
lor  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians, 
which  he  prepared  conjointly  with  the 
late  Dr.  Baly. 

In  1848,  while  still  a  resident 
official  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Sir  William 
married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Lacey, 
of  Carlisle,  by  whom  he  left  issue,  and 
ior  whom  it  was  found  that  he  had  in 
the  course  of  his  practice  amassed  a 
fortune  of  over  350,000Z. 

Hr.     Justice     Uanisty.  —  Henry 


Manisty,  born  Deo.  13,  1808,  was  the 
second  son  of  Bev.  James  Manisty  of 
Edlingham,  Northumberland,  and  was 
educated  at  Durham  Grammar  School. 
He    was    admitted    and    practised   as 
solicitor  in  London  1830-42,  when  he 
entered  as  a  student  at  Gray's  Inn,  and 
in    1845  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
joined  the  northern  circuit,  where  he 
steadily  rose  to  the  front  rank  without 
the  possession  of  showy  qualities,  but 
owing  to  his  rich  fund  of  knowledge  in 
points  on  which  the  majority  of    his 
colleagues  were  ignorant.    In  1857  he 
was  made  a  Q.C.  by  Lord  Cranworth^ 
and  he  fully  justified  the  confidence  of 
his  friends  in  him  as  a  leader,  as  he 
had  previously  deserved  it  as  a  junior. 
He  had  long  passed  the  age  when  men 
expect    promotion    to  the  bench,  al- 
though his  faculties  and  powers  showed 
no  sign  of  failing,  when  in  1876  he  was 
offered  a    judgeship  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Justice  Quain.    The   most    important 
incident  of  his  judicial  career  was  his 
refusal  in  1884  to  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  in  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
case  showed  that  he  was  justified  in 
the  strong  course  he  had  adopted.    He 
had  always  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
and  most  frequently  they  proved  to  be 
correct,   but  he  was  never  stubborn  in 
defending  them  when  he  was  made  to- 
see  their  weak  side.   Sir  Henry  Manisty 
married,    first,    in    1831,    Constantia, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Dickson  of  Berwick-^ 
on-Tweed ;  and  second,  in  1838,  Mary 
Ann,  daughter  of  Bobert  Stevenson  of 
Berwick-on-Tweed.  He  was  struck  with 
paralysis  on  Jan.  24  whilst  sitting  on 
the  Bench   trying  a  case,    but  rallied 
sufficiently  to  be  removed  to  his  house 
in  Bryanston  Square,  where  he  died  on 
Jan.  31,  a  few  weeks  after  having  com- 
pleted his  81st  year. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month  : — On  the  1st,  at  Bourne- 
mouth, aged  79,  Admiral  Sir  Bartholomew  James  Sulivan,  K.C.B.,  son  of  Bear 
Admiral  Thomas  Ball  Sulivan,  C.B.  Educated  at  the  Boyal  Naval  College,  and 
entered  the  Boyal  Navy  in  1824.  He  served  in  South  America,  and  as  senior  sur- 
veying officer  to  the  Baltic  fleet  during  the  Bussian  war,  1854-5,  and  from  1858-64 
was  naval  officer  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Married  1837,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Vice- 
Admiral  James  Young.  On  the  2nd,  in  Park  Street,  St.  James's,  aged  86,  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Patrick  Theodore  French,  H.E.I.G.S.  On  his  retirement  after  thirty 
years'  service,  he  founded  the  Baroda  and  Central  Indian  Baihvay,  arid  was  its 
chairman  for  thirty  years.  On  the  same  date,  at  Quebec,  aged  60,  the  Honourable 
J.  O.  Blanchet,  Collector  of  Customs.  He  was  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  first  at  Quebec  and  afterwards  at  Ottawa,  in  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons.  On  the  4th,  at  San  Bemo,  aged  87,  George  Frederick  Upton, 
third  Viscount  Templetown,  O.G.B.,  Colonel  of  2nd  Life  Guards,  and  Colonel- 
Commandant  2nd  Battalion  60th  Bifles.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Entered  the  Army ;  served  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  commanded  the 
Coldstream   Guards  and   was    wounded.      Sat   in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
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ciounty  Antrim,  1859-1863,  when  he  succeeded  his  brother  as  third  Viseoant,    nd 
was  elected  as  representative  Peer  for  Ireland.     Married,  1850,  Susan,  eldest 
daughter  of  Field-Marshal  Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  G.C3.     On  the  4th,  aged  75, 
Prince  Carlos  Auersperg,  Duke  of  Gtottschee,  the  first  president  of  the  Austrian 
House  of  Peers  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1861.    On  the  same 
date,  aged  59,  Colonel  Sir  Edward  Bosc  Bladen,  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps,  fourth 
son  of  Bamsaj  Sladen,  Physician-General,  Madras  Army.    Educated  at  Shrews- 
bury school.  Entered  the  army  in  1849  ;  served  in  the  Burmese  War  of  1852-3  as 
brigade  quarter-master  to  Sir  H.  Horsford  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  with 
the  Burmese  Expedition  1885-6  as  chief  political  officer ;  several  times  mentioned  in 
despatches ;  received  the  thanks  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  was  knighted  in 
1886.    Married  first,  in  1861,  Sophia  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  of  Richa^  Pryce 
Harrison,  C.S.I. ;  and  second,  in  1880,  Katherine  Jane,  daughter  of  Bobert  Bussell 
Carew  of  Carpenders  Park,  Herts.  On  the  same  date,  at  Cannes,  aged  72,  Sir  Miehacl 
Boberts  Westropp,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay.    The  son  of  the  late  Captain 
Henry  Bruen  Westropp,  7th  Dragoon  Guards.     Educated  at  Trinity  CoUege, 
Dublin.    B.A.  1838 ;  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  1840.    Advocate-General  in  Bombay, 
1856;  Bemembrancer  of  Legal  Afrairs<1860-63 ;  Puisne  Judge  of  High  Court,  Bombay, 
1863-70,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Chief  Justiceship.    Married  first,  1857, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  J.tW.  Anderson  of  Fermoy,  and  secondly,  1865,  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lionel  Westropp.    On  the  7th,  at  Mortimer  Hill,  Berk^iire, 
aged  64,  Sir  Claudius  Stephen  Paul  Hunter,  second  Baronet,  a  title  to  which  he 
succeeded  in  1851,  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Alderman  Sir  Claudius  S. 
Hunter,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1811-12,  when  he  was  created  a  baronet.    Educated 
at  Eton  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.     He  was  practically  the  founder  of  the 
Berkshire  Volunteer  Begiment,  of  which  he  was  honorary  colonel.     Married  1852, 
Constance,  daughter  of  William  George  Ives  Bosanquet.    On  the  9th,  aged  83, 
Oeneral  William  Torke  Moore,  formerly  of  the  54th  Begiment.    He  had  senred  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in  Canada,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the  Army  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  numismatics.    On  the  same  date,  in  Gloucester 
Square,  aged  62,  Sir  Charles  Brodie  Locock,  second  Baronet,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Locock,  the  eminent  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the  Queen.     Educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  practised  as  an  equity 
draughtsman.    Married  1859,  Fanny  Bird,  daughter  of  Bev.  Prebendary  Pitman, 
rector  of  Eastbourne.     On  the  11th,  at  the  Master's  Lodge,  aged  80,  the  B«v. 
Bobert  Phelps,  D.D.,  Master  of   Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  since  1848. 
Entered  as  a  scholar  of  Trinity.    Fifth  wrangler,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity,  1833.    He 
was  also  rector  of  Willingham,  near  Cambridge,  and  had  twice  filled  the  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor.    On  the  same  date,  aged  65,  Patrick  Cumin,  C.B.,  Secretary  of 
the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council.    The  son  of  William  Cnmiiii 
M.D.,  of  Clifton.    On  the  same  date,  in  South  Street,  aged  76,  Sir  Edward 
Colebrooke,  fourth  Baronet  of  Crawford,  county  Lanark,  only  surviving  son  of 
Henry  T.  Colebrooke,  F.B.S.A.,  distinguished  Oriental  scholar  and  Indian  officiaL 
Educated  at  Eton.    Sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Taunton  1842-52,  and  for  Lanarkshire 
1857-85.     In  1886  he  was  defeated  as  a  Conservative  for  North-East  Lanarkshire, 
of  which  county  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant.    Married,  1857,  Elizabeth  May,  second 
daughter  of  John  Bichardson  of  Eirkland,  county  Boxburgh,  president  -of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society  1864-7.    On  the  12th,  in  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  aged  74, 
Hrs.  Fitz-Oeorge,  wife  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  formerly 
Miss  Farebrother.    On  the  same  date,  at  Carriglass  Manor,  county  Longford,  aged 
89,  Anthony  Lefroy,  eldest  son  of  Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Lefroy,  Lord  Cluef  Justice 
of  Ireland.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    B.A.,  1821.    Sat  in  Parliament  as 
a  Conservative  for  county  Longford,  1830-7  and  1841-7,  and  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  1858-70.  On  the  13th,  at  Queen's  Gate,  London,  aged  78,  Sir  Charles Bodeziek 
M'Origor,  of  Camden  Hill,  Middlesex,  second  Baronet.  Eldest  son  of  James  M*Grigor, 
M.D.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  for  forty  years  Director-General  of 
the  Honorary  Medical  Department.  His  son  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  married  1870, 
Elizabeth  Anne,  second  daughter  of  Major-General  Sir  Bobert  Nickle,  K.H.    On  the 
14th,  in  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  aged  28,  Arthur  William  Earl  Cairns,  eldest  son  of 
first  Earl,  who  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Educated  at  Wellington  College. 
Married  1887,  Olivia  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Alexander  Aug.  Berens.   On'&B 
same  date,  in  Kensington,  aged  68,  Major-General  John  Edward  Craoroft,  late  of 
the  Bengal  Staff  Corps.    Entered  the  Indian  Army  in  1842,  and  serred  in  the 
Sutlej  (1845-6)  and  Punjab  (1848-9)  campaigns.     On  the  same  date,  aged  75,  LorA 
Stephen  Augustus  Chichester,  youngest  son    of    George,  second    Marqaess  at 
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Donegal.    Married,  1848,  Alphonsine  Louise  Laara  de  Narbonne.    On  the  15th, 
Wentworth  Erok,  of  Sherrington,  Shankill,  county  Dublin,  and  of  Ballymoyle, 
eounty  Wicklow,  the  originator  of  the  Irish  Landowners*  Convention.  On  the  16th, 
at  Parkham  Park,  Sussex,  aged  54,  Alexander  Craig  Sellar,  U.P.,  youngest  son  of 
Patrick  Sellar,  of  Westfield,  Morayshire.     Educated  at  Bngby  and  Balliol  CJollege, 
Oxford  (BA.  1858).    He  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  1862  ;  appointed  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Education  (Scotland)  1864 ;  and  Legal  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland  1870-4.    He  unsuccessfully  contested  Devonport  in  1880, 
but  was  returned  as  a  Liberal  for  Haddington  Burghs  in  1882,  and  in  1885  for  the 
Partick  division  of  Lanarkshire,  and  in  the  following  year  as  a  Liberal  Unionist 
for  the  same  division.    He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Liberal 
success  in  the  general  election  of  1880,  and  in  Parliament  was  distinguished  by 
his  persevering  efforts  to  decentralise  the  work  of  the  House  with  regard  to  private 
bills.     On  the  same  date,  at  York  House,  Bognor,  aged  85,  Theodoiia  Barbara 
Whalley,  daughter  of  Hon.  and  Yen.  Pierce  Meade,  Archdeacon  of  Dromore,  and 
granddaughter  of  Thomas  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  the  author  of  "Percy's 
Beliques,"  and  intimate  friend  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  She  married,  1833,  Bev. 
J.  G.  Whalley,  of  Northants.  On  the  17th,  aged  86,  Christopher  Bice  Hansel  Talbot, 
of  Margam  Abbey,  Glamorgan,  F.B.S.,  the  "Father  of  the  House  of  Commcms,'* 
and  Lord-Lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Glamorgan.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Mansel  Talbot,  of  Margam.    Was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  B.A.,  1823.   Bepresented  county  Glamorgan,  1830-1885,  as  a  Liberal,  and 
West  Glamorgan  from  1885.    Married,  1835,  Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Bichard, 
first   Earl  of  Glengall.    On  the  same  date,  aged  58,  Prinoe  William  Frederick 
E^eit  of  Hesse-Philippsthal.  Married,  1857,  Maria  Augusta,  Princess  of  Hanau  and 
daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel.     On  the  18th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  58, 
Sir.Bobert  Anstrnther  Dalyell,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  the    elder  son  of  Colonel  John 
Dalyell,  of  Lingo,  St.  Andrews,  and  of  Ticknevin,  county  Kildare.    Educated  at 
Cheltenham  and  Haileybury.  Entered  in  1851  the  Madras  Civil  Service  ;  Secretary  of 
Madras  Government  (llevenue  Department)  1868-70  ;  Chief  Secretary  1870.     Com- 
xmssioner  of  Mysore  1875-6 ;  Vice-President  'of  the   Council  of  State  1883-4 ;  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  India.     On  the  same  date,  at  Hansham,  Torquay,  aged 
78,    Colonel  Franklin   Lushington,   C.B.,   late    of   the    Scots    Fusilier    Guards. 
Younger  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lushington,  second  Baronet.     Shortly  after  entering 
the  Army  he  served  in  Afghanistan  with  the  9th  Begiment.    Married,  1851,  Axme, 
daughter  of  General  Sir  Philip  Bainbrigge,  K.C.B.  On  the  same  date,  at  Lewisham, 
aged  57,  Admiral  Edward  Henry  Howard,  third  son  of  Hon.  and  Bev.  Henry 
Edward  Howard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  son  of  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle.    Was 
severely  wounded  in  1854  when  landing  to  attack  Petropaulowski  in  Kamschatka. 
Married,  1873,  Lucille,  daughter  of   Fra.  Bobertson  Lynch,  of  Jamaica.    On  the 
19th,   aged  51,  Oeorge  Albert,  reigning  Prince  of    Schwarzburg-Budolstadt,   a 
general  of  cavalry  in  the  Prussian  service.  On  the  same  date,  at  98  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.,  aged  29,  Ann    Bromley,  wife  of  Sir  Hany  Stapley,  Bart.,  and  niece  and 
adopted  daughter  of  Baroness  Montfort.     On  the  same  date,  at  Cheltenham,  aged 
68,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Duberly,  formerly  of  8th  Hussars,  youngest  son  of 
Sir  James  Duberly,  of  Graynes  Hall,  Huntingdonshire.    Served  in  the  Crimean  war, 
and  in  India.    On  the  21st,  at  Betteshangcr,  near  Dover,  aged  69,  Bight  Hon.  Sarah 
Caroline,  wife  of  Walter  Charles,  first  Lord  Northbourne,  and  daughter  of  Cuthbert 
Ellison,  of  Hepburn  Hall,  county  Northumberland.    On  the  same  date,  at  Brighton, 
aged  86,  the  Yen.  Br.  Nathan  Marcus  Alder.    Born  at  Hanover  in  1803 ;  the  son  of 
the  Chief  Babbi  of  that  kingdom.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen, 
Eslanger,  and  Wiirzburg ;  was  appointed  Chief  Babbi  of  Oldenburg  in  1829,  and 
of  Hauser  in  1880,  and  in  1845  was  installed  Chief  Babbi  of  the  United  Congrega- 
tions of  the  British  Empire,  with  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all  English-speaking 
Jews.    He  ofhciatcd  as  Minister  of  the  Great  Synagogue  in  Aldgate,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  Hebrew  works.     On  the  23rd,   at  Edinburgh,   aged  70,  George 
Burnett,  Lyon  King  of  Arms  for  Scotland,  third  son  of  John  Burnett  of  Kemnay, 
CO.  Aberdeen.    He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1845,  and  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
Exchequer  Bolls  of  Scotland.    Married,  1870,  his  cousin  Alice,  daughter  of  Mr.  J. 
A.   Stuart.    On  the  26th,  at  Toronto,  Canada,  aged  68,  the  Bev.  Canon  Evelyn 
Hardolph  Harcourt- Vernon,  of  Cromwell  Boad,  Kensington,  the  son  of  Granville 
Harcourt- Vernon,  Chancellor  of  the  Province  of  York.    On  the  same  date,  aged  86, 
the  Very  Bev.  Sir  John  Wolseley,  eighth  Baronet  of  Mount  Wolseley,  county  Carlow, 
Dean  of  Kildare,  eldest  son  of  Arthur  Wolseley.    Succeeded  his  cousin.  Sir  Clement 
Wolseley,  in  1889.     Educated   at   Trinity   CoUege,  Dublin  (B.A.  1826).    Bector  of 
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Bt.  Michael's,  Portarlington,  1839-1887.  Dean  of  Eildare  1859.  Married,  1832, 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Mansell,  of  Portarlington.  On  the  27th,  in  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  aged  73,  Frederick  William  Orafton,  of  Heysham  Hall,  Lancaster. 
Represented  as  a  Liberal  North-Eastem  Lancashire  1880-5,  and  the  Accrington 
division  1885-6.  The  head  of  a  firm  of  calico-printers  at  Accrington  and 
Manchester.  Married,  1850,  Emily  Sophia,  daughter  of  William  Howard.  On  the 
28th,  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  aged  38,  Sir  Chandos  Stanhope  Hoikynf  Beade,  of 
Garreglwyd  and  Bern,  Anglesey,  only  son  of  Lieut.  Greorge  Beade  of  the  Madras 
Army ;  grandson  of  George  Gompton  Beade,  second  son  of  fifth  Baronet.  Succeeded 
his  great-uncle  as  seventh  Baronet  in  1868,  and  married,  1880,  Emma  Elizabeth,  only 
child  of  Bichard  Trygarn  Griffith,  of  Garreglwyd,  county  Anglesey.  On  the  29th,  at 
Bournemouth,  aged  70,  General  Henry  Errington  Longden,  K.C.B.,  C.S.L,  Golonel 
of  the  10th  (Lincolnshire)  Begiment.  Son  of  Thomas  Hayter  Longden,  of  Ennismore 
(hardens.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst.  Entered  the  Army  in  1836  ;  served  in 
the  Sutlej ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  Punjab,  and  Indian  Mutiny  cam- 
paign* Adjutant-General  of  India  1866-9,  Golonel  of  Hampshire  Begiment 
1885,  and  of  Lincolnshire  Begiment  in  1889.  On  the  30th,  at  Dilton  Park,  near 
Datchet,  aged  16,  Lord  William  Thynne,  fourth  son  of  second  Marquess  of  Bath. 
Entered  the  Army,^  and  became  Gaptain  and  Lieut.-Golonel  Grenadier  Guards. 
Married,  1846,  Belinda,  daughter  of  A.  Brumell.  On  the  31st,  at  the  Palace, 
Tuam,  aged  79,  the  Hon.  and  Bight  Bev.  Charles  Brodrick  Bernard,  ]>.D.,  Bishop  of 
Tuam,  Ardagh,  <&c.,  second  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Bandon.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  Balliol  Gollege,  Oxford ;  Vicar  of  Bantry  1840 ;  Bector  of  Eillrogan  1842 ;  and 
Bishop  of  Tuam  1867.  Married  Jane  Grace  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Percy  Evans 
Freke  and  sister  of  sixth  Baron  Garbery. 


FEBBUABT. 


Duo  de  Hontpeniler. — Prince  Antoine 
Marie  Philippe  d'Orl^ans,  due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  the  fifth  son  of  King  Louis 
Philippe,  was  bom  at  Neuilly,  on  July 
31,  1824,  when  his  father  was  still  only 
Duke    of    Orleans.      Like    the    other 
princes  of  his  family,  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Algerian  campaigns, 
but  he  was  only  22  when  he  was  chosen 
by  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  as  a 
trump  card  to  be  played  in  the  great 
game  of  the  Spanish  marriage.    The 
French    Government    had    given    the 
Powers,    and    especially   England,    to 
understand  that  no  attempt  would  be 
made  to  aggrandise  France  by  present- 
ing any  of  Louis  Philippe's  sons  as  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  either  of  the  young 
Queen    Isabella  or    of  her  sister  the 
Infanta  Maria  Louisa  Ferdinanda ;  but, 
taking  advantage  of  an  alleged  attempt 
to  put  forward  the  claims  of  Prince 
Leopold    of    Saxe-Goburg,    M.    Guizot 
rapidly  concluded  an  arrangement  with 
the    Spanish    Gabinet    by    which   the 
Queen  was  to  be  married  to  her  cousin 
Don  Francis  of  Assisi,  while  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier  became  the  husband  of 
the  Infanta  (Oct.  10,  1846).    This  plan 
was    promptly  carried  into    effect,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  England.    The 
Queen's    marriage,   however,    did    not 
prove   sterile,   and  political   events  in 
France    deprived    the    Duke    of     any 
extraneous    political    importance,    al- 


though on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of 
his  marriage    he   was    raised    to  the 
dignity  of  an  Infanta  of  Spain.  Nor  was 
he    ever   personally  congenial   to  the 
Spanish  people,  though  a  good  many 
Spanish  politicians,  of  whom  Admiral 
Topete  was  the  keenest,  thought,  when 
Queen  Isabella's  throne  was  overturned 
in  1868,  that  her  brother-in-law  would 
be    the   most  likely   person   to    keep 
monarchical  government    afloat.     For 
months  and  months  no  solution  was 
arrived  at,  and  party  spirit  ran  high. 
Among   the    Duke    of    Montpensier's 
competitors  for  the  vacant  throne  at 
that  time  was  Don  Enrique  of  Bourbon, 
the  brother  of  Queen  Isabella's  husband. 
His  violent  attacks  on  the  Duke  drew 
from    the    latter,     a    man     generaUy. 
regarded  as  of  exceptional  caution  and 
reserve,  the  rash  challenge  which  led  to 
his  political  ruin.     A  duel  was  fought 
near    Madrid  on  March  12,  1870,  in 
which  Don  Enrique,  after  several  shots 
had   been    exchanged    with    singular 
determination,  received  a  bullet  in  the 
head.    Don  Enrique's  death  **by  the 
hand  of  a  foreigner,"  as  the  Spaniards 
said,  produced  much  irritation  in  Spain, 
and  though  the  Duke  suffered  oi^y  a 
nominal    punishment,  his  chanoes  of 
obtaining  a  majority  in  his  favour  in 
the    Gortes    from    that    moment   dis- 
appeared.   Since  the  restoration  of  the 
Monarchy    the  Duke   of   Montpenaier 
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hardly  took  any  part  in  public  life  in 
Spain,  except  when  he  was  present  at 
^e  marriage  of  his  daughter  Mercedes 
to  her  cousin  King  Alfonso.  His  eldest 
daughter  had  become  several  years 
before  the  wife  of  another  cousin,  the 
CSomte  de  Paris,  the  heir  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Orleans  family,  and,  since 
the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
to  those  also  of  the  elder  line  of  the 
Bourbons.  His  death,  which  took  place 
on  Feb.  4  at  San  Lucas,  his  seat  in 
Andalusia,  whilst  out  walking,  was 
attributed  to  apoplexy. 

The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. — Seyyid 
'Khalifah  Ben  Said  was  a  son  of  Imam 
8aid  Said  of  Muscat,  who  died  in  1858, 
end  succeeded  his  brother  Seyyid  Bar- 
gash,  who  died  on  March  27,  1888. 
Sultan  Seyyid  Khalifah  did  not  begin 
his  reign  well ;  some  barbarous  public 
executions  for  which  he  was  responsible 
created  a  considerable  feeling  against 
him  in  Europe,  but  the  prompt  and 
«kilful  action  of  Colonel  Euan-Smith, 
her  Majesty's  Consul- General,  caused 
him  to  change  his  course  of  conduct. 
Throughout  his  short  reign,  Sultan 
Seyyid  was  most  friendly  towards 
England,  and  very  well  disposed  towards 
the  extension  of  British  interests  in  his 
territory.  In  1888  he  leased  his  main- 
land territories,  a  strip  some  ten  miles 
in  extent  on  the  Suahili  coast-line,  to 
the  British  and  German  East  Africa 
•chartered  companies,  who  proposed 
also  to  exploit  the  interior.  Owing  to 
the  disturbances  in  the  German  sphere, 
the  Sultan  practically  lost  half  his 
revenue  by  this  transaction ;  but  the 
British  East  Africa  Company  has  been 
able  to  fulfil  all  its  engagements,  and  a 
further  grant  was  recently  made  to  it 
by  the  Sultan  of  all  his  rights  up  to 
Warsheikh. 

The  Sultan  issued  in  1887  two  notable 
decrees  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  of  which  Zanzibar  was  un- 
doubtedly the  centre  and  chief  strong- 
hold. The  first  decree  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  any  part  of 
his  dominions,  and  the  second  pro- 
•claimed  that  all  children  born  of  slave 
parents  after  Jan.  1,  1890,  should  be 
free.  A  third  decree  extended  the 
right  of  search  allowed  to  British  men- 
of-war  under  various  treaties.  The  late 
Sultan's  reign,  though  short,  was  not 
uneventful.  During  1889  a  blockade 
against  slavers  from  his  ports  was 
vigorously  carried  on  by  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria,  but  was 
raised  when  Major  Wissmann  had 
succeeded    in    restoring    order  in   the 


greater  part  of  the  German  territory. 
Seyyid  Ali,  a  brother  of  the  late  Sultan, 
was  elected  his  successor.  The  Sultan's 
death,  on  Feb.  12,  was  quite  sudden, 
but  the  Arabs  would  not  allow  its  cause 
to  be  ascertained. 

Lord  Lamington. — Alexander  Dun- 
das  Baillie  Cochrane  belonged  to  a 
group  of  clever  and,  in  their  day,  dis- 
tinguished men.  He  was  a  kinsman  of 
the  famous  Earl  of  Dundonald,  and  his 
grandfather  and  father  were  admirals, 
the  latter  being  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  J. 
Cochrane,  C.B.,  M.P.  His  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,  was  bom  in  1816, 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1836), 
and  left  the  University  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability  and  accomplishments. 
He  was  a  brilliant  speaker,  a  bright  and 
clever  writer,  and  possessed  fair  ad- 
ministrative abilities ;  but  he  could  not 
devote  himself  persistently  to  any  one 
path. 

After  a  first  rebuff  he  was  returned 
as  a  Conservative  for  Bridport  in  1841, 
and  sat  for  that  constituency  until 
1846,  when  he  was  unseated,  but  again 
returned  in  the  following  year,  and  held 
the  seat  until  1852.  After  vainly  con- 
testing Southampton  in  1853,  he 
remained  out  of  Parliament  until  1856, 
when  he  was  returned  for  Lanarkshire, 
but  in  the  following  year  was  defeated 
by  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke.  In  1859  he 
was  returned  unopposed  for  Honiton, 
and  retained  the  seat  until  its  disfran- 
chisement, in  1868,  when  he  offered 
himself  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  was 
defeated  by  Sir  John  Simeon.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  1870,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  seat,  which  he  retained 
until  1880,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron  Laming- 
ton. In  early  life  he  had,  with  Lord 
John  Manners,  Lord  Strangford,  and 
others,  formed  the  "Young  England" 
Party,  a  brilliant  group  of  young  men 
who  wished  to  withstand  the  Manchester 
School  in  politics  and  social  life.  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane  was  the  author  of  a 
clever  novel,  "  Ernest  Vane,"  which 
recalled  Lord  Beaconsfield's  writings, 
just  as  his  poem  "  The  Morea  "  recalled 
Rogers.  He  was  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  periodical  literature  throughout 
his  life,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
London,  on  Feb.  15,  some  clever  papers, 
rich  in  anecdotes,  "  In  the  Days  of  the 
Dandies,"  were  appearing  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  Lord  Lamington 
married,  in  1844,  Annabella  May  Eliza- 
beth, elder  daughter  of  Lord  R. 
Drummond,   of  Ladlands,  Hants,  and 
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granddaughter   of    the   5th    Duke   of 
Rutland. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Louii  Hallet, 
who  died  at  Bath  from  influenza  on  Feb. 
16,  was  the  son  of  John  Lewis  Mallet, 
of  Hampstead,  and  of  Frances,  sister  of 
John  Herman  Merivale  and  aunt  of 
Herman  Merivale,  the  well-known  writer 
and  Civil  Servant.  His  grandfather  was 
Mallet  du  Pan,  the  eminent  Frenchman 
who  has  been  described  as  the  earliest 
of  modem  political  journalists.  Mallet 
du  Pan  was  one  of  the  coolest  and 
wisest  of  the  observers  of  the  Revolution. 
He  was  an  exile,  living  for  the  two  last 
years  of  his  life  in  England,  and  his 
descendants  have  become  entirely  Eng- 
lish. Louis  Mallet,  who  was  bom  March 
14,  1823,  and  educated  privately,  entered 
the  Audit  Office  as  clerk  in  1889  and 
remained  there  eight  years,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
There  he  made  his  mark,  and  presently 
became  Private  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Labouchere  (Lord  Taunton), 
and  afterwards  to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alder- 
ley.  He  showed  a  double  capacity,  as  a 
master  of  literary  style  and  as  an  expert 
in  financial  and  economical  matters; 
and  in  this  way  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Cobden  when  he  was  appointed,  in 
1860,  to  sign  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France  and  to  draw  up  a  tariff. 
Mallet  was  one  of  Cobden's  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  his  clear  head, 
great  knowledge,  and  unbounded  power 
of  work  were  of  the  greatest  service. 
Cobden  was  much  impressed  by  him 
and  he  by  Cobden.  His  Free-Trade 
sympathies  were  widened  and  deepened 
during  his  intercourse  with  Cobden, 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  become  one 
of  the  chief  authorities  on  this  side  of 
economic  science  during  those  years. 
His  definite  task  in  France  was  the 
drawing  up  of  the  tariff,  a  task  which 
he  performed  with  remarkable  skill. 

In  1865,  the  year  of  Cobden's  death. 
Mallet  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  organising  a  Commer- 
cial Treaty  with  Austria.  Upon  this 
work  he  was  engaged  for  two  years. 
At  this  time  he  was  first  made  a  C.B. 
and  then  knighted  (1868).  His  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Trade  ended 
in  1872,  when  he  retired  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  seat  on  the  Indian  Council. 
Here  he  worked  to  such  good  purpose 
that  in  1874,  on  the  death  of  Herman 
Merivale,  he  was  offered  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  the  post  of  permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  His  work 
at  the  India  Office  continued  till  1888, 
when,  upon  his  retirement,  he  was  made 


a  Privy  Councillor,  and  it  was  only  in- 
terrupted by  the  visits  he  i>aid  to  India 
in  1875,  and  to  the  Paris  Monetary  Con- 
ference in  1881.  He  was  also,  however, 
a  member  of  several  important  Commis- 
sions, and  took  a  leading  part  on  the 
side  of  the  bimetallists  in  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  Herschell.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  at  the  posi- 
I  tion  of  greatest  difficulty  at  the  India 
,  Office  just  at  the  time  when  the  sudden 
i  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  occurred  to 
perplex  Indian  statesmen  and  to  cause 
distress  in  every  English  family  drawing 
its  support  from  Indian  pay.  Of  other 
Indian  matters  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  Sir  Louis  Mallet  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  plan  for  extending  the 
employment  of  natives  of  India  through- 
out the  lower  branches  of  the  public 
services  of  that  country. 

Coimt  Andraisy. — Julius  Andrassy 
came  from  an  ancient  Boman  Catholic 
family  in  Hungary,  and  was  bom  at 
Zemplin  on  March  8, 1828.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  Count  Charles  Andrassy, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  all  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  for  progress  generally 
rendered  him  as  popular  among  his  own 
countrymen  as  he  was  objeotionable  to 
Prince  Mettemioh.  Julius  Andrassy 
received  his  education  at  a  time  when 
the  Austrian  Government  was  trying  to 
enforce  its  policy  of  centralism  and 
Germanisation  upon  all  the  nationalitiet 
of  the  Empire.  He  was  sent  to  finish 
his  education  by  travelling  abroad,  and 
subsequently  was  employ^  by  his  father 
in  trying  to  raise  foreign  capital  for 
divers  industrial  schemes  which  were 
to  benefit  Hungary,  and  which,  for  that 
reason,  were  opposed  by  the  Austrian 
bureaucrate.  In  1847,  being  then  but 
24,  he  was  elected  member  for  Zemplin 
in  the  Hungarian  Diet,  ¥%ich  sat  at 
Pressburg,  and  in  his  very  first  speech 
he  made  his  mark  as  an  orator,  claiming 
the  right  to  speak  in  his  native  language ; 
and  the  Palatine,  Archduke  John,  having 
given  way — **  in  a  weak  moment,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Austrian  view  of  the 
matter — the  contention  of  Hungary  to 
be  a  separate  kingdom  stood  practically 
conceded. 

Mettemich's  system  suddenly  col- 
lapsed on  March  18,  1848,  when  the 
Viennese  Liberals,  fired  by  the  example 
of  the  revolution  in  Paris,  took  up  arms. 
The  Minister,  who  had  been  for  40  yean 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  made  haste  to  escape ;  and 
on  the  15th  of  March  Kossuth  appeared 
in  Vienna  to  demand  Imperial  ratifica- 
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tion  for  the  Hungarian  Ministry  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Diet,  with 
Count  Louis  Batthyany  as  Premier, 
Prince  Esterhazy  as  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Kossuth  himself  as  Mi- 
nister of  Finance.  The  ratification  was 
granted,  and  the  Hungarian  Ministry 
eoming  into  ofiice  entered  at  once  upon 
a  series  of  Radical  reforms,  including 
the  abolition  of  all  seignorial  rights  and 
the  allotment  of  free  grants  of  land  to 
the  peasantry,  whose  landlords  were  to 
be  indemnified  for  the  partial  confisca- 
tion of  their  estates  at  the  State  expense. 
Count  Julius  Andrassy  approved  Kos- 
suth's policy  and  was  appointed  to  carry 
it  out  as  administrator,  or  prefect,  of 
Zemplin.  His  first  care  was  to  organise 
the  militia  of  his  county.  He  was  always 
in  the  saddle,  sharing  in  the  fatigues  of 
drills,  marches,  and  encampments ;  and 
inspired  his  men  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  which  he  and  his  brother 
patriots  had  taken  in  hand. 

Then  came  the  rebellion  of  the 
Croatians  under  their  Ban,  Joseph 
Jellachich,  against  the  Hungarians; 
the  crushing  of  the  revolution  in  Vienna 
and  Pesth ;  followed  by  the  joint  in- 
▼asion  of  Hungary  by  General  Prince 
Windischgratz  and  Jellachich.  The  de- 
feat at  Mohr  obliged  Kossuth's  Govern- 
ment to  retreat  from  Pesth  and  take 
refuge  at  Debreczin,  where  the  national 
independence  was  declared  and  a  pro- 
clamation issued  to  the  whole  nation 
to  rise.  The  year  1848  ended  with  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
and  the  accession  of  the  young  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph,  who,  in  his  first 
manifesto,  promised  **  freedom  and  an 
equal  share  in  representation  and  legis- 
lation to  all  races  of  his  subjects." 

Julius  Andrassy  took  a  brave  part  in 
several  of  the  engagements  against  Aus- 
trian troops,  and  when  not  fighting  was 
indefatigably  active  in  organising  resist- 
ance. In  1849  he  was  to  be  intrusted 
with  a  momentous  piece  of  diplomatic 
work.  Hungary  had  risen.  Windisch- 
gratz, having  advanced  to  Pesth  and 
sated  his  lust  for  vengeance  by  whole- 
sale executions,  had  to  fall  back  between 
two  raging  tides  of  insurrection.  Regi- 
ments and  squadrons  attacked  him  in 
front,  and  hosts  of  infuriated  peasants 
swooped  upon  him  in  the  rear.  Beaten 
on  one  field  after  another,  rallying  in 
vain  against  the  shocks  of  a  nation  now 
fully  roused,  the  Austrian  troops  were 
hurled  over  their  own  frontier :  and  the 
victorious  Hungarians  saw  the  moment 
coming  when  they  might  dictate  terms 
to  their  routed  foes  at  Vienna.  At  this 
juncture    Russia    interfered    and    the 


Habsburg  Dynasty  was  saved.  On  the 
first  sign  of  Russia's  intentions  Count 
Andrassy  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
to  try  and  persuade  the  Sultan,  Abdul 
Med j id,  to  operate  a  diversion  in  Hun- 
gary's favour.  He  failed,  but  obtained 
the  promise  that  all  Hungarians  who 
might  take  refuge  in  Turkey  should 
find  asylum  there— a  promise  which 
was  soon  to  be  nobly  fulfilled  when 
Kossuth  and  5,000  Hungarians  retreated 
on  to  Turkish  territory.  When  this 
happened  the  last  Hungarian  army  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  superior  Russian 
forces  and  its  thirteen  bravest  generals 
had  been  hanged  at  Arad.  Count  An- 
drassy was  one  of  those  who  managed 
to  escape  to  France ;  but  a  court-martial 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and 
he  was  hanged  in  effigy. 

The  next  seven  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  exile.    He  divided  his   time 
between  rambles  over  France  and  visits 
to  London,  which  he  came  to  know 
thoroughly,  and  to  hospitable  English 
country  houses,  where  he  contracted  a 
!  strong  taste  for  our  national  customs 
and  institutions.    In  1856  an  amnesty 
was  proclaimed  ;  Andrassy  returned  to 
Hungary,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
married    to    the    Countess    Katharina 
Kedensy,who  brought  him  some  fortune. 
Eighteen  months  later  the  attempt  of 
Orsini  on  Napoleon  III.'s  life  forced  the 
French  Emperor  to  recollect  the  pledges 
which  he  had  given  to  the  Italian  car- 
bonari in    the  days  when  he  was  a 
wanderer  and  an  outlaw ;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  Italian  emancipation  entered 
into  the  region  of   practical  politics. 
The  Austrian  Government,  anxious  to 
ingratiate  itself  with  the  leading  Hun- 
garians, offered  to  restore  Andrassy  to 
his  old  post  as  Prefect  of  Zemplin ;  but 
this  honour,  which  involved  the  swear- 
ing of  an  oath  of  fealty,  was  declined. 
The  Imperial  rescript  making  German 
the  official  language  of  Hungary  was 
still  unrepealed  ;  Hungarians  travelling 
in  Austria  were  forbidden  to  wear  their 
'  national  dress  ;    and  the  whole  land 
groaned  under  the  petty  vexations  and 
I  exactions  of  a  German  bureaucracy  as 
,  unintelligent  and  corrupt  as  that  of 
>  Russia.    In  1859  the  Austrians,  beaten 
I  on  the  battlefields  of  Lombardy,  had  to 
'  abandon    all    their    Italian   provinces 
except  Venetia  ;  and  the  Court,  terrified 
by  the  widespread  disaffection   which 
misgovernment  and  national  humilia- 
tion had  produced  throughout  the  em- 
pire,  turned   to  Constitutionalism   for 
safety.      Two    bungling    attempts    at 
granting  a  charter  in  March  and  Octo- 
.  ber,  1860— attempts  which  showed  how 
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grudgingly  the  Court  gave— were  even- 
tually superseded  by  the  rescript  of  Feb. 
26, 1861,  which  established  an  Imperial 
Parliament  with  two  chambers,  and 
enlarged  the  attributes  of  the  provincial 
diets.  Herr  von  Schmerling,  the  lead- 
ing Austrian  Liberal,  who  two  years 
previously  had  been  looked  upon  as 
a  rebel,  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
the  reign  of  Constitutionalism  began 
throughout  the  Empire. 

Francis  De4k,  the  Magyar  leader, 
and  with  him  Andrassy,  were  not  to  be 
coaxed  from  the  position  which  they 
considered  essential  to  the  freedom  of 
their  country— namely,  that  Hungary 
must  have  a  Parliament  and  Ministry 
of  its  own.     The  Vienna  Cabinet  tried 
concessions  by  restoring  Magyar  as  the 
oflScial  language  of   Hungary,  re-esta- 
blishing the  old  Courts  of  judicature  and 
yielding  to  the  Diet  the  most  extensive 
privileges  as  to  legislation;  but  De4k 
and  Andrassy  (who  had  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Diet)  held  out  for 
complete  autonomy,   till    at    last    the 
Austrian  Minister  Schmerling,  exasper- 
ated by  their    obduracy,    uttered    his 
memorable    dictum,     "Hungary    can 
wait."     As   these  words  were  followed 
up  by  fresh  endeavours  at  coercion,  all 
compromise  was  put  out  of  the  question. 
The  war  of  1866  with  Prussia   broke 
out ;  Austria  was  once  more  vanquished, 
and  Count  Beust,  who  was  summoned 
from  Saxony  to  become  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  recognised  at  once  that  a 
disruption  of  the  Monarchy  could  only 
be  averted  by  granting  to  the  Hungarians 
their  full  demands.    The  dual  system 
was  established.    Hungary  was  to  have 
its  own  Parliament  and  Ministry,  and 
the  common  affairs  of  the  Monarchy 
were  to  be  controlled  by  delegations  of 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Chambers 
meeting  every  year  alternately  at  Vienna 
and  Budapest.      The    post    of    Prime 
Minister  in  the  new  Hungarian  Cabinet 
was  offered  to  Francis  DeAk:   but  he 
refused    it    and  nominated  Andrassy. 
No  better  selection   could  have    been 
made;   but   even   Andrassy's  warmest 
admirers   were   not   prepared    for  the 
splendid  abilities  which  he  displayed  in 
his  high  post.    To  the  old-fashioned 
centralists  of  Vienna  it  was  astounding 
to  see  a  man,  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  acting  as  the  sovereign's 
chief  Hungarian  adviser ;  but  quite  as 
stupefying  was  it  to  watch  the  sovereign 
being  gradually  won  over  to  the  convic- 
tion that  Hungary  was   the  strongest 
and   most   trustworthy  portion  of   his 
dominions.   Count  Andrassy  established 
freedom  of  the  Press,  tlie  right  of  public 


meeting  and  association,  and  carried  a 
law  removing  all  the  political  and  civil 
disabilities  of  Jews.  Andrassy  also 
raised  a  loan  of  100,000,000  florins  for 
the  construction  of  railways  and  other 
public  works ;  he  began  the  rebuilding  of 
Budapest  on  a  grand  scale  worthy  of  a 
first-rate  capital,  and  he  crowned  all 
these  achievements  by  persuading  the 
Emperor-King  to  let  a  national  army  of 
honvedsy-  or  militia,  be  raised. 

The  Franco-German  war  of  1870-1 
was  a  critical  time;  for  Coont  Beast, 
whose  domineering  passion  was  hatred 
for  Count  Bismarck,  inclined  to  the 
policy  of  siding  with  France,  and  of 
restoring  to  Austria  her  old  place  in  the 
German  Confederation.  Andrassy,  how- 
ever, was  very  quick  to  perceive  tiiat  if 
the  Habsburgs  became  once  more  the 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  Hungary  most 
inevitably  be  mastered  by  the  German 
elements  in  the    Empire.     Moreover, 
he  saw  that  Count  Beast's  plans,  even 
if  successful  at  first,  must  ultimately 
be  the  ruin  of  the  Habsborg  dynasty. 
The  Germans  would  execrate  the  princes 
who  had  crushed  Prussia  with  French 
help,  and  their  punishment  woald  cer- 
tainly be  meted  out  in  time.    Further, 
Austria-Hungary,    being    ill  prepared 
for  a  great  war,  might  fail  to  worst 
Prussia,  in  which  case  the  destrnction 
of  the  Habsburgs  would  come  swiftly 
and  irremediably.  Accordingly  Andrassy 
made  the  Hungarians  pronounce  forth- 
with for  a  policy  of   neutrality;   and 
the  extraordinarily  sudden  and  complete 
downfall  of  the  French  armies  amply 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this  coarse. 
Austria-Hungary  remained  neutral ;  the 
new  German  Empire  was  proclaimed, 
and     recognised — not    vrithoat    some 
heart-searching  pangs — by  the  Aastrian 
Court ;  and  Count  Beast,  who  could  no 
longer  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  an 
Empire  now  inclining  towards  the  Ger- 
man alliance,  resigned  his  x>ost.     He 
was  succeeded  by  Count  Andrassy,  who 
came  to  office  resolving  to  make  the 
bond    between    Austria-Hungary   and 
Germany  so  strong  that  nothing  should 
rend  it.    Prince  Bismarck's  views,  how- 
ever, tended  to  draw    Russia   into  a 
Triple  Alliance,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  three  years  following  the  Franco- 
German   war   visits    were    exchanged 
between  the  three  Emperors  in  the  hope 
that  this  idea  might  come  to  fruition. 
Andrassy,  as  a  Hungarian,  could  not  be 
whole-hearted   in  any  endeavours  for 
an  understanding  with  Russia,  but  he 
had  to  swim  with  the  current  which 
Bismarck  was   moving,  the  more  so 
as  powerful  influences  at  the  Austrian 
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Court  were  urging  the  Emperor  Franois 
Joseph  in  the  same  direction.  That 
Andrassy  ever  for  a  moment  helieved, 
or  pretended  in  his  conversations  with 
the  Emperor  to  believe,  that  Russia 
would  use  the  Triple  Alliance  in  good 
faith  is  not  to  be  supposed.  While 
the  Czar  Alexander  II.  was  proffering  his 
assurances  of  amity,  his  diplomatists 
set  themselves  to  stir  up  strife  in  the 
Balkan  States;  and  when  Austria- 
Hungary  expressed  suspicions,  it  be- 
came Prince  Bismarck's  business  to 
allay  these,  and  to  prove  that  Russia 
could  not  abandon  her  mission  as  pro- 
tectress of  the  Christian  populations  in 
the  East  without  making  these  popula- 
tions desperate.  In  1875  it  seemed  to 
the  German  Chancellor  that  he  might 
depend  on  Russian  neutrality.  Every- 
thing was  ready  for  an  explosion  in  the 
East;  the  Russian  road  to  Constanti- 
nople lay  open,  and  Austria-Hungary 
was  told  that  it  could  compensate  itself 
by  going  to  Salonica.  When  the  year 
1876  opened  Andrassy  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  his  ascendency  over  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria's  mind,  and  had  placed 
the  Habsburg  Empire  in  the  satisfactory 
position  of  being  able  almost  to  com- 
mand German  support. 

The  year  1876  witnessed  the  out- 
break of  the  Bulgarian  and  Servian 
revolts  and  the  diplomatic  conference  on 
Eastern  affairs  at  Constantinople.  After 
many  vicissitudes  the  Russians  marched 
up  to  San  Stefano,  at  the  gates  of  Con- 
stantinople. Austria  and  England 
thereupon  intervened,  and  Russia,  being 
too  exhausted  for  a  new  campaign,  was 
fain  to  be  content  with  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  the  which  was  to  be  set 
aside  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1878). 

In  all  the  debates  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  Count  Andrassy  took  a  leading 
part,  but  his  work  will  be  chiefly  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  mandate 
given  to  Austria-Hungary  by  the  Great 
Powers  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. 

On  the  day  when  the  Congress 
agreed  to  the  mandate  he  telegraphed 
to  Vienna  that  the  troops  should  march 
immediately,  whereupon  the  character- 
istic Austrian  answer  was  returned  that 
"everything  would  be  ready  for  the 
march  in  seventeen  days."  The  occu- 
pation proved  a  troublesome  business. 
The  Bosnians  revolted  ;  40,000  men  had 
to  be  sent  to  quell  them. 

Next  year  (1879)  the  German  Em- 
peror and  Prince  Bismarck  visited 
Vienna,  and  the  Austro-German  alliance 


was  privately  signed.  Here  a  new  dis- 
appointment awaited  Andrassy.  He 
desired  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  to  be 
made  public  at  once,  and  to  be  ratified 
by  the  Parliaments  of  Austria  and 
Hungary.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
objected,  and  about  the  same  time 
showed  himself  annoyed  at  Andrassy 's 
having  signed  the  convention  by  which 
some  of  the  frontier  towns  of  the  occu- 
pied provinces  were  to  be  held  by  mixed 
Turkish  and  Austrian  garrisons.  The 
convention  itself  was  unpalatable 
enough;  but  it  was  rendered  worse  by 
Andrassy 's  taking  the  opportunity  of 
publicly  reaffirming  the  Sultan's  suze- 
rainty over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Angry  at  the  disfavour  shown  him  by 
the  Court,  smarting  under  the  humilia- 
tion brought  upon  him  by  the  War 
Office,  and  conscious  that  he  could  for 
the  moment  achieve  none  of  the  internal 
reforms  which  he  saw  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Empire, 
he  abruptly  resigned,  and  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted. 

Andrassy  certainly  expected  to  be 
recalled,  but  he  was  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  compel  the  Court  to  re- 
call him.  He  had  none  of  the  petty 
meannesses  of  low-bred  politicians ;  and 
would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  had 
anybody  proposed  to  him  to  use  his 
popularity  and  his  eloquence  for  factious 
party  purposes.  When  Andrassy  was 
summoned  to  give  advice  at  Court  he 
went,  and  never  sulkily.  When  his  in- 
fluence was  wanted  in  home  affairs  he 
freely  bestowed  it,  and  in  1885  he  ren- 
dered M.  Tisza  the  very  important 
service  of  inducing  the  Hungarian  aris- 
tocracy to  accept  a  reform  of  their 
House  of  Lords. 

In  the  best  sense  Andrassy  was  a 
grand  seigneur.  Splendid  in  his  sur- 
roundings, sumptuous  in  his  hospitali- 
ties, and  a  despiser  of  small  things,  be 
selected  clever  men  to  do  his  subordinate 
work,  but  having  done  this  thought  it 
enough,  and  left  to  every  man  under 
him  a  proper  share  of  responsibility. 

Count  Julius  Andrassy  died  on  Feb. 
18  at  Abbazia.  His  death  had  been 
hourly  expected.  For  the  last  four 
days  of  his  life  his  condition  was  such 
that  he  was  unable  to  take  food  of  any 
kind,  and  lay  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness for  hours.  At  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  his  medical  attendant  sum- 
moned the  family  of  the  deceased 
statesman  and  told  them  the  end  was 
near.  Extreme  unction  was  then  admin- 
istered by  the  parish  priest  of  Volosoa» 
and  soon  afterwards  the  Count  breathed 
his  last. 
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John  Jacob  Astor,  '*  the  landlord  of 
New  York,"  who  died  in  that  city  on 
Feb.  22,  represented  the  third  genera- 
tion of  a  family  rich  almost  beyond 
rivalry.  His  grandfather,  John  Jacob 
Astor  the  First,  differed  from  most 
Americans  of  his  own  time  in  desiring 
to  fomid  a  family,  and  he  "made  an 
eldest  son.*'  William  B.  Astor,  who 
inherited  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
increased  that  amount  to  forty-five 
millions  before  he  died,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  son,  John  Jacob,  the  for- 
tune grew  and  grew  till  it  is  supposed  to 
have  more  than  doubled  itself  once  more. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  an  interest- 
ing man.  He  was  bom  in  1763,  at  Wald- 
dorf,  near  Heidelberg,  and  he  died  in 
New  York  in  1848.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  the  village  butcher,  and  at  six- 
teen he  left  his  home  to  join  an  elder 
brother  in  London,  who  worked  under 
their  uncle,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Astor  and  Broadwood,  pianoforte  and 
flute  makers.  In  four  years  the  lad  had 
saved  enough  to  emigrate  upon,  and 
he  went  to  New  York  to  join  another 
brother,  and  to  sell  musical  instru- 
ments. On  his  way  out  he  heard  that  a 
fortune  might  be  made  in  buying  and 
selling  furs;  and  this  he  determined 
to  try,  allowing  the  music  business  to 
stand  over.  Presently  he  opened  a  fur 
shop  in  New  York ;  established  relations 
with  the  Indians  and  the  trappers ;  and 
at  the  same  time  got  himself  appointed 
agent  for  Astor  and  Broadwood.  Then 
he  married  one  Sarah  Todd,  whose 
dowry  was  but  three  hundred  dollars. 
Under  their  joint  management,  how- 
ever, his  fortune  grew,  and  by  the  year 
1800  it  amounted  to  250,000  dollars. 
Nine  years  later  he  formed  a  scheme, 
anticipating  in  a  way  the  gigantic  opera- 
tions of  modem  finance.  His  trade 
with  the  north-west  had  convinced  him 
that  the  United  States  might  develop  a 
fur  trade  of  their  own,  independent  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  that 
this  might  rapidly  grow  into  a  general 
trade,  resulting  in  the  colonisation  of 
the  West.  He  asked  Congress  to  help 
him  to  make  a  chain  of  trading  stations 


from  the  Lakes  to  the  Pacific ;  to  ac- 
quire one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and 
to  start  a  direct  trade  across  the  Pacific 
with  China  and  India.  He  got  as  far 
as  founding  the  town  of  Astoria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river;  but  then 
came  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  scheme 
collapsed,  to  be  carried  out  forty  years 
later,  on  an  infinitely  greater  bmIo, 
when  the  Califomian  gold  discoveries 
had  created  San  Francisco.  The  war, 
however,  only  changed  the  oorrent  of 
Astor's  fortune.  He  had  faith  in  his 
country,  and  speculated  heavily  in  bonds 
at  a  discount  of  30  or  40  per  cent.  In 
a  couple  of  years  he  was  able  to  realise 
at  a  high  premium.  Then  he  be^;an 
the  great  operation  which  made  of  his 
family,  not  ordinary  rich  people,  but 
arch-millionaires.  He  bought  land  in 
New  York  and  in  the  suburbs ;  he  built 
upon  it  as  the  need  arose ;  and  he  sold 
or  leased  at  an  enormous  advance  as  the 
city  grew.  Meantime,  as  he  was  grow- 
ing older  and  richer,  his  son  William 
Backhouse  Astor  (bom  1792)  was  hop- 
ing him  with  an  intelligence  and  an 
energy  as  great  as  his  own.  Between 
them  they  almost  monopolised  the  China 
trade;  and  the  son,  like  the  father, 
bought  land  in  the  city,  especially  in 
that  now  highly  important  part  be- 
tween Fourth  and  Seventh  Avenues. 
When  this  second  Astor  died,  in  1876, 
he  left  eleven  millions  sterling  to  his 
two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder  and  the 
better  known  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir,  his  brother  haying 
predeceased  him. 

But  the  family,  whilst  amassing 
their  enormous  fortune,  recognised  the 
duties  it  entailed.  Moved  chiefly  by 
the  advice  of  his  friend  Washixigton 
Irving,  John  Jacob  Astor  founded  and 
endowed  the  Astor  Library  in  New 
York,  and  this,  developed  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  his  son  and  grandson,  has 
become  one  'of  the  great  libraries  of 
the  world,  up  to  1886  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  having  been  expended 
on  it ;  and  since  then  it  has  becm  fully 
kept  up  to  date  by  the  family,  which 
took  pride  in  its  completeness. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month: — On  the  4th,  in 
London,  aged  71,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lucas,  a  well-known  speaker  on  social  subjeets, 
especially  on  those  relating  to  women.  She  was  the  sister  of  John  Bright, 
M.P.,  and  the  widow  of  Samuel  Lucas,  the  editor  of  the  Tahlett  and  an  author. 
On  the  same  date,  at  Upper  Norwood,  aged  58,  Lord  John  Henry  Tayleur, 
third  son  of  second  Marquess  of  Headfort,  educated  at  Sandhurst,  entered  the 
army  1849  (94th  Foot) ;  became  Major-General  in  1886 ;  married,  first,  in  1866, 
Mary  Hammond,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Macfarlane ;  and,  second,  in  1878,  Elisa 
Winifred  Mary,  daughter  of  Bev.  John  Llewellin,  of  Wiveliscombe,  Devon.  On 
the  5th,  at  Cannes,  aged  66,  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Edward  Wolstenholme  Ward, 
X.C.M.O.,  Colonel  B.E.,  Deputy-Master  of  Mmt  at  Sydney,  and  Chief  OfBoer  ol  the 
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Melbourne  Mint,  1863  ;  eldest  son  of  Hon.  John  Petty  Ward,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service ;  married,  1857,  Annie  Sophia,  daughter  of  Robert  Campbell,  Esq.  On  the 
^ame  date,  at  Thrybergh  Park,  near  Botherham,  aged  51,  Bev.  Charles  Oarth 
Fullerton,  second  son  of  John  Fullerton,  of  Thrybergh,  Yorkshire,  and  Brinsworth, 
Surrey ;  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  (B.A.  1860) ;  ordained  1862  ; 
rector  of  Boothby-Graffoe  1863-1882;  married,  1862,  Catherine  Lucy,  eldest 
-danghter  of  Bev.  A.  B.  Kenney-Herbert,  Bector  of  Bourton,  Warwick.  On  the 
7th,  in  Wilton  Place,  aged  60,  Lientenant-Oeneral  Charles  Baring,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Bingham  Baring ;  educated  at  Eton ;  entered  the  army  1847 ;  served  with 
the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  where 
he  lost  an  arm  ;  married,  1860,  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  Bight  Hon.  Sir  James 
Graham,  Bart.,  of  Netherby.  On  the  same  date,  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  Mary 
Jaae,  Lady  Torrens,  youngest  daughter  of  General  Murray,  widow  of  Major-Greneral 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  Torrens,  K.C.B.,  who  died  of  wounds  received  at  Inkerman. 
On  the  8th,  at  Castle-Martyr,  co.  Cork,  aged  56,  Henry  Bentinck  Boyle,  fifth  Earl 
of  Shannon ;  educated  at  Eton ;  attach^  at  Frankfort  1851  and  Vienna  1853 ; 
married,  first,  in  1859,  Lady  Blanche,  third  daughter  of  third  Earl  of  Harewood ; 
and,  second,  1868,  Julia  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Sir  W.  E.  Cradodc-Hartopp,  Bart. 
On  the  9th,  at  Kedleston,  co.  Derby,  aged  86,  the  Hon.  Sophia  Canon,  widow  of 
Hon.  and  Bev.  Alfred  Curzon,  second  son  of  second  Baron  Scarsdale,  and  daughter 
of  Robert  Holden,  of  Nuttall  Temple,  Notts.  On  the  same  date,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
aged  75,  Count  Peter  Alezandrovich  Valonieff,  who  had  held,  among  many  im- 
portant posts,  that  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Alexander  XL,  and  as  such 
carried  out  the  policy  which  culminated  in  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  local  government  and  municipal  institutions.  In  1881,  after  the 
change  in  the  Czar's  policy,  he  retired  and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  religion, 
and  works  of  benevolence.  On  the  12th,  at  E well,  aged  87,  General  Edward  Charles 
Frome,  Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Boyal  Engineers ;  entered  the  Boyal  Military 
Academy  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  passed  out  head  of  his  year  in  1825  ;  was  first 
sent  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  several  years;  appointed,  1839,  Surveyor- 
General  of  South  Australia,  of  which  he  explored  many  unknown  districts ;  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Mauritius  1851 ;  Commander  Boyal  Engineers  in  Scotland  1858, 
Ireland  1859,  Gibraltar  1862;  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  and  finally 
Governor  of  Guernsey  1868.  On  the  13th,  at  London,  aged  49,  Jastina  Louisa, 
wife  of  Sir  Brydges  Henniker,  Bart.,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  Hughan,  of  The 
Airds,  N.B.  On  the  same  date,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  71,  James  Lorimer,  Begins 
Professor  of  Public  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  called  to  the  bar  1845 ; 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Becords  to  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Lyon,  and  a  writer  of 
considerable  power.  On  the  14th,  at  Frognal,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent,  aged  84,  the 
Bight  Hon.  John  Bobert  Townshend,  first  Earl  Sydney,  P.C.,  G.C.B.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  second  Viscount  Sydney;  educated  at  Eton  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  represented  Whitchurch,  Hants,  1826-30,  when  he  succeeded  to 
his  father's  title ;  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  George  IV.,  1828-30 ;  Deputy 
Banger  Hyde  Park  and  St.  James'  Park ;  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  William  IV., 
1835 ;  Lord-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen,  1841-6 ;  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
GnardT,  1852-8 ;  Privy  Councillor,  1853  ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  co.  Kent,  1856 ;  Lord 
Chamberlain,  1859-66  and  1868-74,  G.C.B. ;  created  Earl  Sydney  of  Scadbury, 
1874  ;  Captain  of  Deal  Castle,  1879 ;  Lord  Steward,  1880-5  ;  married,  1832,  Lady 
Emily  Caroline  Paget,  sixth  daughter  of  first  Marquess  of  Anglesey.  On  the  15th, 
at  Dorfold,  Cheshire,  aged  82,  Wilbraham  Spencer  Tollemaohe,  second  son  of  Vice- 
Admiral  J.  B.  Delap  Halliday,  who  took  the  surname  of  Tollemache  in  right  of 
his  mother ;  married,  1844,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Bev.  James  Tomkinson,  of 
Dorfold.  On  the  16th,  in  Dublin,  aged  80,  Sir  Bobert  Kane,  F.B.S.,  the  son  of  a 
manufacturing  chemist  [of  that  city ;  he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  science,  and  received 
knighthood  in  1846  in  consideration  of  his  patriotic  efforts  to  promote  industrial 
research  and  enterprise  in  Ireland ;  President  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  and  a 
Commissioner  of  National  Education ;  married,  1838,  Katherine,  daughter  of  Henry 
Baily,  of  Newbury,  Berks.  On  the  18th,  at  Cannes,  aged  82,  Amelia  Dowager  Conn- 
toM  of  Lauderdale,  third  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Young,  of  Bio  Janeiro,  and 
widow  of  Admiral  Thomas,  eleventh  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  On  the  19th,  at  Clapham, 
aged  61,  Joseph  Gillis  Biggar,  M.P.  for  West  Cavan,  son  of  Joseph  Biggar, 
provision  merchant  of  Belfast,  where  he  was  educated ;  took  an  active  part  in 
politics  in  1869,  and  in  1872  unsuccessfully  contested  Londonderry;  in  1874 
returned  as  a  Nationalist  for  Cavan  co.,  and  continued  to  represent  the  county 
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until  his  death.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  Land  League  movement,  and  at 
one  moment  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Lrish  Republican  Brother- 
hood. In  1875  he  made  his  power  as  an  Obstructionist  first  felt  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  the  21st,  in  Torrington  Square,  aged  87,  Adam  Thorn,  LL.D.,  Judge, 
of  Rupert's  Land,  1839-1885.  He  emigrated  at  an  early  age  to  Canada,  became  a 
journalist  there,  where,  in  1883,  he  established  a  journal  called  The  Settler,  and 
subsequently  edited  the  Montreal  Herald.  He  assisted  Mr.  Charles  BuUer  in  draw- 
ing up  Lord  Durham's  famous  report  on  the  state  of  that  country.  On  the  23rd,  in 
Dublin,  aged  49,  Alice  Emma  Barbara,  Lady  Boyd,  daughter  of  Rev.  Heneage 
Drummond,  M.A.,  of  Leckhampton ;  married,  1872,  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Boyd,  of 
Ballycastle,  co.  Antrim,  sixth  and  last  Baronet.  On  the  25th,  at  Frindey  Park,, 
aged  69,  Oeneral  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Montague  Steele,  O.C.B.,  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  which  he  entered  in  1838,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  Crimean  Campaign  as  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  afterwards  to 
General  Simpson ;  appointed  Colonel  of  61st  Foot,  1874 ;  in  command  at  Alder- 
shot,  1875-80;  Commander-in-Chief  in  Ireland,  1880-5;  Colonel  Coldstream 
Guards,  1885.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Major-General  Thomas  Steele,  of  Gnils- 
borough,  Northants ;  married,  first,  in  1856,  Isabella,  daughter  of  —  Fitzgerald ; 
and,  second,  in  1865,  Rosalie  Malvinia,  daughter  of  Comtesse  de  Dion  and  Thomas 
McCarty,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  On  the  same  date,  at  Southsea,  aged  77,  General 
John  Liptrott,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Liptrott,  Rector  of  Broughton 
Astley,  Leicestershire ;  educated  at  Addiscombe  College  ;  joined  31st  Regiment  of 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  1829  ;  transferred  as  second  in  command  of  3rd  Irregular 
Cavalry,  1839;  served  with  much  distinction  through  Afghan  and  Sutlej  cam- 
paigns, and,  after  much  service  with  irregular  troops,  assumed  command  of  2nd 
Bengal  Fusiliers  in  Burmah ;  returned  in  1855  to  command  Liptrott's  Irregular 
Cavalry  throughout  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  to  command 
4th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry  ;  married,  1843,  Louisa  C,  daughter  of  General 
Angelo,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  and  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Angelo,  who  was 
Commandant  of  Warren  Hastings'  Body  Guard.  On  the  26th,  at  Cowling  EhJl, 
Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Julia,  Lady  Dodsworth,  daughter  of  Colonel  Crowder,  of  the 
Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  of  Brotherton,  co.  York,  and  widow  of  Sir  Matthew  Dods- 
worth, fourth  baronet,  of  Newland  Park.  On  the  same  date,  at  The  Hoo,  Welwyn, 
Hertfordshire,  aged  81,  Thomas  Crosbie  William  Trevor,  twenty-second  Baron 
Dacre ;  educated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford ;  sat  for  Hertfordshire  as  a  Liberal^ 
1847-52  ;  assumed  the  surname  of  Trevor  in  1851 ;  Lord  Lieutenant  for  co.  Essex, 
1865-9;  married,  1837,  Susan  Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  first  Lord  Chesham. 
He  represented  a  branch  of  the  House  of  Vaux,  and  was  co-heir  to  the  Barony  of 
Fitzhugh.  His  brother,  and  heir  to  the  title.  Sir  Henry  B.  W.  Brand,  G.C3.,  for 
many  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Yisooimt 
Hampden,  1884.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Nice,  aged  89,  the  Bev.  Lozd  ThomM 
Hay,  the  son  of  seventh  Marquess  of  Tweeddale ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  Rector  of  Rendlesham,  Suffolk,  1830-73 ;  married,  1833,  Harriet,  seoond 
daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Kinloch,  Bart.  On  the  27th,  at  Edenthorpe,  Donoaster, 
aged  61,  William  Oeorge  Eden,  fourth  Baron  Auckland,  eldest  son  of  Right  Bev.. 
Robert  John,  third  Baron  Auckland,  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells ;  edncated  at 
Rugby ;  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  1847 ;  charg6  d'affaires  at  Stuttgart, 
1859-61 ;  married,  first,  Lucy  Walbanke,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Walbanke 
Childers,  of  Cautley ;  second,  Mabel  Emily,  second  daughter  of  eleventh  Earl  6L 
Winchilsea ;  and,  third,  Edith, ;  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Eden,  sixtii 
Baronet,  of  Windlestone.  On  the  28th,  at  Welcombe,  Stratford-on-Avon,  aged  74, 
Robert  Needham  Philips,  younger  son  of  Robert  Philips,  of  the  Park,  Manchester; 
married,  first,  1845,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Joseph  Brooks  Yates,  of  West  Dingle, 
Liverpool ;  and,  second,  Mary  Ellen,  daughter  of  John  Ashton  Yates ;  edaoated  as 
Rugby  and  Manchester  New  College ;  represented  Bury,  1865-1885. 


MARCH. 

Major-Oeneral  Sir  Howard  Elphln-  :  daughter  of  Herr  Lobaoh  of  Oammeiir 

stone,  X.C.B.,   C.M.O.,   Y.C.— Howard  j  hoff,  Riga.    He  was  educated  at  the 

Crauford    Elphinstone,    fourth    son  of  Royal  Military   College,  and  in  1847 

Captain  Alexander  F.  Elphinstone,  R.N.,  '  "  passed  out "  into  the  Royal  Engineen,. 

was  born  Dec.  12,  1829,  his  mother  in  which  corps  he  gained  his  auooeesive 

being  a  Livonian  lady,  Amelia  Anna,  grades,    having   greatly   distinguished 
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himself  in  the  trenches  before  Sebas- 
topol,  and  received  for  his  services  the 
French  and  Turkish  medals  as  well  as 
the  Victoria  Cross.  After  his  return  he 
was  appointed,  in  1859,  Governor  to 
H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  (and  in 
1871  became  Treasurer  and  Comptroller 
of  the  Duke's  household.  He  was  also 
for  some  time  Military  Attache  at  Berlin, 
and  an  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  and 
was  General  commanding  the  troops  in 
the  Western  District.  He  married  in 
1876,  Annie  Frances,  second  daughter  of 
William  Henry  Cole,  of  West  Woodhay, 
Berks,  Lady-in-Waiting  to  H.B.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught.  He  was  washed 
overboard  and  drowned  on  March  8, 
on  his  passage  from  Plymouth  to 
TenerifFe. 

Richard  Dowse  was  bom  in  1824, 
,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dowse,  of 
Dungannon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
and  Kate,  daughter  of  George  Moore, 
Esq.  Having  displayed  in  his  early 
boyhood  an  aptitude  for  learning,  he 
was  placed  in  the  Boyal  School  of  his 
native  town.  He  then  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  obtained  a 
scholarship  and  other  honours.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  College  His- 
torical Society,  where  his  natural  gift  of 
eloquence  found  scope  and  training. 
After  taking  his  degree  he  was  called 
to  the  Irish  Bar  in  1852,  and  joined 
the  North- Western  Circuit.  His  genial 
manner,  ready  wit,  and  conspicuous 
ability  made  him  a  general  favourite, 
so  that  he  soon  obtained  an  extensive 
practice  and  rose  very  rapidly  in  his 
profession.  In  1863  he  was  called  to 
•the  Inner  Bar,  and  five  years  afterwards 
became  Third  Serjeant-at-Law.  In  the 
same  year  (1868)  he  entered  political 
life,  and  was  returned  for  the  city  of 
Londonderry  as  a  Liberal,  defeating 
Lord  Claud  John  Hamilton.  In  1869 
he  was  made  a  Bencher  of  King's  Inns, 
in  1870  was  appointed  Solicitor-General, 
and  in  1872  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
Attorney-General  on  the  promotion  of 
Mr.  Barry  to  be  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal. 
In  the  same  year  a  vacancy  was  occa- 
sioned on  the  judicial  bench  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Baron  Hughes,  and  he  was 
appointed  third  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1882,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Baron 
Fitzgerald,  who  refused  to  accept  the 
duties  at  first  intended  to  be  discharged 
by  the  Judges  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Crimes  Act,  and  shortly  afterwards  be- 
came second  Baron  of  the  old  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

His  sudden  death  on  March  14, 
whilst  presiding  over  the  business  of 


the  circuit,  caused  a  great  sensation  in 
Tralee,  as  he  seemed  to  be  in  his  ordi- 
nary health  and  had  delivered  a  vigorous 
charge  to  the  grand  jury.  He  feU  sud- 
denly ill  in  his  lodgings  about  1  o'clock, 
and  died  before  medical  aid  arrived.  Dr. 
Fitzmaurice,  who  subsequently  attended, 
attributed  death  to  heart  disease. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Herbert,  B.A.  —  John 
Rogers  Herbert,  Hon.  Betired  B.A.,  died 
on  March  17  at  his  residence.  The 
Chimes,  Kilbum.  He  was  bom  on  Jan. 
23, 1810,  at  Maldon,  in  Essex,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  Controller  of  Customs.  At 
sixteen  he  was  sent  as  a  student  to  the 
Boyal  Academy  Schools,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  being  then  President ;  and 
Turner,  Constable,  Mulready,  and 
Charles  Leslie  among  the  most  active 
of  the  Academicians.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  young  Herbert  had  to  turn 
to  portrait-painting  for  his  livelihood, 
and  his  earliest  exhibited  works  were 
portraits.  But  in  1834  he  showed  some 
small  subject-pictures,  '*  The  Appointed 
Hour,"  "  Haydee,"  and  "  Prayer."  In 
the  following  years  he  developed  this 
style,  painted  "Prisoners  rescued  by 
Condottieri,"  and  numerous  subjects 
inspired  by  Byron  and  by  the  superficial 
study  of  the  Italian  masters  wluch  was 
then  in  vogue.  Presently  he  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Pugin,  and  under 
his  influence,  at  the  time  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  became  a  convert  to  Boman 
Catholicism.  From  that  time  he  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  religious 
art,  and  may  be  said  to  have  become 
in  England  almost  the  counterpart  of 
Ary  SchefFer  and  Hippolyte  Flandrin 
in  France.  Some  of  the  pictures  of  his 
which  were  the  best  known  in  their  day 
were  "  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Sa- 
maria "  (1843),  "  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
his  Daughter  witnessing  Four  Monks 
going  to  Execution  "  (1845),  and  *•  St. 
Gregory  teaching  the  Boman  Boys  the 
Chant."  He  had  been  already  chosen 
as  an  Associate  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
and  in  1846  he  was  elected  a  full 
Academician.  Then  followed  that  great 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  art  of  that 
period,  the  commissioning  of  a  number 
of  artists  to  decorate  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  To  Mr.  Herbert  was  as- 
signed the  Peers'  Bobing  Boom,  and  this 
he  adorned,  during  the  next  eighteen 
years,  with  subjects  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, including  "Illustrations  of 
Justice  on  the  Earth."  These  were  his 
principal  works,  and  they  have  been 
widely  admired.  There  was  a  certain 
relation  between  this  art  and  the  Pre- 
raphaelite  art  of  the  time,  and  the  new 
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school  always  continued  to  speak  with 
a  certain  respect  of  Mr.  Herbert,  even 
when  his  eye  began  to  fail  and  his  pic- 
tures to  be  the  feeble  echoes  of  what 
they  had  been,  but  nevertheless  he  con- 
tinued to  exhibit — and  very  largely — at 
the  Koyal  Academy  until  the  close  of 
his  life.  In  1869  he  was  elected  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Academic  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  the  French  Institute  in 
the  place  of  Baron  Leys. 

The  Bake  of  Manchester. — His  Grace 
William  Drogo  Montagu,  K.P.,  seventh 
Duke  of  Manchester,  Viscount  Mande- 
ville,  and  Baron  Montagu,  of  Eimbol- 
ton  Castle,  St.  Neots,  Huntingdonshire, 
and  Tanderagee  Castle,  county  Armagh, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  George,  sixth  Duke 
of  Manchester,  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  by  his  first  wife,  Millicent,  daugh- 
ter of  General  B.  B.  Sparrow,  and  was 
bom  at  Kimbolton  Castle  on  Oct.  15, 
1823.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boyal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  and  entered 
the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  11th  Foot 
Regiment  in  1841.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  Gover- 
nor of  Cape  Colony,  from  1843  till  1846. 
He  became  a  Captain  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards  in  1846,  and  retired  from  the 
army  in  1850,  being  appointed  Major  of 
the  Huntingdon  Militia  in  1852.  From 
1865  till  1882  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Hunts  Light  Horfee  Volunteers, 
and  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  corps  from  July 


1881.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  Huntingdonshire,  was  a 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  from  March,  1852,  till 
Jan.,  1853,  and  was  holder  of  the  coveted 
Order  of  the  Iron  Cross  of  Prussia.  In 
1847  he  unsuccessfully  contested  West- 
minster as  "  a  Conservative  and  Pro- 
tectionist, opposed  to  any  endowment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,"  but  was 
elected  for  Bewdley  in  1848.  He  oon- 
tinned  to  represent  this  borough  till 
1852,  when  he  was  returned  for  Hunt- 
ingdonshire a  few  weeks  before  the 
general  election.  He  was  again  retomed 
at  the  ensuing  election.  In  1865  he 
succeeded  to  the  family  honouis.  He 
travelled  a  good  deal  about  the  colonies, 
and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
of  which  he  was  the  head.  He  was 
also  well  known  as  a  Freemason.  His 
Grace  was  interested  in  various  financial 
and  commercial  companies,  including 
several  Australian  ventures  and  the 
Land  Corporation  of  Canada,  and  was 
the  possessor  when  the  "  New  Domes- 
day 13ook  "  was  issued  of  26,717  acres, 
with  a  rent  roll  of  37,6092.  He  married,, 
in  1852,  the  Comtesse  Louise  Frederioke 
Auguste  Von  Alten,  daughter  of  the  late 
Count  Von  Alten,  of  Hanover,  who  was 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  the  Queen  in 
1858-9 ;  and  died  at  Naples,  whither  h» 
had  gone  to  recruit  his  health,  on  March 
21,  from  an  acute  attack  of  peritonitis. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month  : — On  the  1st,  in  Dublin, 
aged  67,  Lady  Caroline  Letitia  Monck,  seventh  daughter  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of 
Rathdowne,  second  Viscount  Monck.  On  the  same  date,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  45, 
Colonel  Montagu  Hope,  late  92nd  Highlanders,  fourth  son  of  George  William  Hope, 
of  Luffness,  some  time  M.P.  for  Windsor.  On  the  2nd,  at  Ashton  Lodge,  Beading, 
aged  81,  Lady  Henrietta  Jane  St.  Maur,  youngest  daughter  of  11th  Duke  of  Somer- 
set. On  the  same  date,  at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Burley,  Leeds,  aged  89,  Sir  Bdwud 
Baines,  second  son  of  Edward  Baines,  M.P.  for  Leeds,  and  chief  proprietor  of 
the  Leeds  Mercury.  Married,  1829,  Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bladcbnm,  of 
Liverpool;  President  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics' Institutes,  1887-87; 
represented  Leeds  1859-74  ;  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Cotton  Manufacture  ** 
and  other  works.  Knighted  in  1880.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Brussels,  aged  59, 
M.  Firmez,  an  eminent  Belgian  statesman  and  economist.  On  the  4th,  at  Leip- 
sic,  aged  77,  FrofeBSor  Franz  Delitzsch,  a  well-known  Hebrew  scholar.  He  edited 
several  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew. 
On  the  same  date,  at  Bath,  aged  66,  General  Julius  Edmund  GK>odwyn,  CJB.,  Colonel 
of  the  Welsh  Regiment.  Entered  the  army  in  1844,  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  Crimean  campaign.  Married,  1858,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Captain 
Kent,  R.N.  On  the  5th,  in  Gloucester  Square,  Hyde  Park,  aged  85,  Sir  Jaati 
Ingham,  Chief  Metropolitan  Magistrate,  younger  son  of  the  late  Joshua  Ingham,  of 
Blake  Hall,  Yorkshire;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  {BJl.  1882),  mem- 
ber of  the  Inner  Temple ;  appointed  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate  1849,  and 
promoted  to  be  Chief  Magistrate  at  Bow  Street  in  1876 ;  married,  1836,  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  Mr.  James  Penrose.  On  the  same  date,  at  Lowndes  Square,  aged  21, 
Bobert  Todd  Lincoln,  only  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  American  Minister  in 
London,  and  grandson  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Also  on  the  same  date,  tt 
The  MaiiFe,  Avoch,  N.B.,  aged  70,  Major-Oeneral  Alexander  Mackeniie,  CJB.,  late 
of  7Bth  Highlanders  ;  educated  at  PMinburgh  University ;  entered  the  army  1840, 
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served  through  the  Persian  War  and  Indian  Mutiny  with  great  distinction.    On 
the  9th,  at  Algiers,  aged  82,  Sir  Peter  Coats,  of  Auchendrane,  Argyllshire,  third 
son  of  James  Coats  of  Maxwellton,  Renfrewshire,  chief  partner  in  the  great  cotton- 
thread  manufactory  at  Paisley ;  educated  at  Glasgow  University ;  married,  1832, 
Gloranna,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Daniel  Mackenzie ;  knighted   1869.    On  the 
10th,  at  Cannes,  aged  69,  Philip  Pleydell-Boiiverie,  of  Brymore,  co.  Somerset,  only 
son  of  Hon.  Philip  Pleydell-Bouverie ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (1846) ;  married,  1847,  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Seymour  of 
Knoylle,  Wilts,  and  Trent  Manor,  Somerset,  for  many  years  a  partner  in  the  bank 
of  Ransom,  Bouverie  &  Co.    On  the  11th,  in  Regent's  Park  Road,  aged  81,  Richard 
BaiiLshaw  Rothwell,  of  Sharpies,  Lancashire,  eldest  son  of  Ralph  Rothwell,  of 
Ribbleton  House,  Preston  ;  educated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  1833  ;  called  to 
the  Bar,  1847.    He  contributed  in  early  life  largely  in  aid  of  the  Italian  struggles 
for  liberty,  and  in  return,  in  1860,  received  the  title  of  Comte  de  Rothwell  from  the 
King  of  Italy ;  married,  1862,  Martha  Lydiard,  widow  of  S.  Wright,  Esq.    On  the 
same  date,  Hargrave  Jennings,  an  explorer  in  the  fields  of  forgotten  and  mystical 
learning,  and  especially  of  the  tenets  of  the  Rosicrucians,  concerning  whom  his  prin- 
cipal work  (1870)  was  concerned.    He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  some- 
what the  same  character,  which  appeared  at  intervals  from  1845  down  to  the  time 
of  his  death.    For  some  time  he  had  been  secretary  to  Colonel  Mapleson,  in  the 
management  of  the  Italian  Opera.    On  the  13th,  in  Dublin,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Patrick  Meehan,  curate  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  John's,  Dublin.    In  early 
life  he  wrote  a  book,  "  The  Flight  of  the  Earls,"  which  attained  great  popularity, 
and  many  other  works,  and  in  1848  was  of  the  champion  party  ;  but  subsequently 
retired  almost  completely.    On  the  same  date,  aged  68,  Br.  Henry  Wylde,  Mus. 
Doc.  Cantab.,  Gresham  Professor,  and  Principal  of  the  London  Academy  of  Music ; 
the  founder  of  the  new  Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  author  of  many  musical  com- 
positions and  treatises  upon  music.    On  the  14th,  in  London,  aged  70,  the  Rev. 
George  Butler,  I).D.,  Canon  of  Winchester,  son  of  Dr.  George  Butler,  Dean  of 
Peterborough ;  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  elected  Fellow 
in  1842,  Vice-Principal  of  Cheltenham  College,  1859-65,  and  Principal  of  Liverpool 
College,  1866-82  ;  married  Josephine,  daughter  of  John  Grey,  of  Dilston  in  North- 
umberland.   On  the  same  date,  aged  93,  Frederick  Kiephagen,  one  of  the  last 
survivors  of  the  irregular  cavalry  corps,  known  as  Liitzow's  Wild  Hunt,  which 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  German  War  of  Liberation.    On  the  15th,  at 
Stockwell,  aged  58,  Thomas  Gray,  C.B.    In  1851  he  entered  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  was  attached  to  the  Marine  Department.    He  distinguished  himself  by  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  steamships  and  their  machinery,  by  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  seamen,  in  the  adoption  of  means  of  saving  life  from  shipwreck,  and  by 
devising  rules  of  the  road  at  sea  which  have  been  adopted  by  all  countries.    On 
the  same  date,  aged  25,  Princess  Zorka,  the  wife  of  Prince  Peter  Karageorgevitch, 
and  daughter  of  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro.    On  the  17th,  at  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  aged  62,  Yen.  John  Henry  Gray,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge  ;  ordained  1860 ;  curate  of  Rothley,  Leicestershire,  whence  he  went  as 
Chaplain  to  the  British  Factory  at  Canton,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  Consular 
Chaplain,  and  in  1867  Archdeacon  of  Southern  China.     He  was  the  author  of 
several  interesting  and  valuable  works  upon  China  and  the  Chinese.    On  the  19th, 
at  Cam-yr-Alyn,  Rossett,  Denbighshire,  aged  67,  Edmund  Swetenham,  G.C.,  second 
son  of  Clement  Swetenham,  of  Somerford  Booths,  Chester;  educated  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford  (1844).    He  was  for  many  years  Registrar  of  the  Stamp  Office, 
Chester ;  sat  in  Parliament  in  1866  for  the  Carnarvon  Burghs  as  a  Conservative ; 
married  first  in  1851,  Elizabeth  Jane,  daughter  of  Wilson  Jones,  of  Hartsheath 
Park,  near  Mold,  and  secondly  in  1868,  Gertrude,  second  daughter  of  Ellis  Cunlifle, 
of  Acton  Park,  Wrexham.    On  the  same  date,  at  Littlehampton,  Frances  Lady  Arm- 
strong, widow  of  Sir  Andrew  Armstrong,  of  Gallen  Priory,  King's  County,  first  Baro- 
net, and  daughter  of  George  Alexander  Fullerton,  of  Westwood,  Hants.    On  the  21st, 
at  Bournemouth,  aged  71,  General  Spencer  Westmaoott,  R.E.,  youngest  son  of  the 
sculptor,  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.A.    Served  in  Canada  1838-9,  and  elsewhere. 
On  the  22nd,  at  Morpeth  Rectory,  aged  76,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Francis  Richard 
Grey,  honorary  Canon  of  Newcastle,  sixth  son  of  second  Earl  Grey  ;  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1834  ;  rector  of  Morpeth,  1842  ;  married,  1840,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  fifth  daughter  of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Carlisle.    On  the  24th, 
at  Craiga-vad,  Belfast,  aged  47,  Sir  Edward  Porter  Cowan,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Go. 
Antrim,  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cowan,  of  Cromac  House,  Belfast ;  educated  at  the 
Royal  Academical  Institution,  devoted  himself  to  commerce  and  became  the  head 
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of  several  important  undertakings.  Twice  Mayor  of  Belfast,  and  as  such  knighted 
by  Earl  Cowper.  After  1880  he  beoame  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  in 
Ulster ;  married  Agnes,  daughter  of  Andrew  Cowan,  of  Glengara,  co.  Antrim.  On 
the  same  date,  at  Walton  Hall,  Wakefield,  aged  72,  Edward  Hailstone,  F.8X, 
youngest  son  of  Samuel  Hailstone,  solicitor,  of  Bradford,  Torks,  well  known  for 
his  fine  collection  of  literary,  artistic,  and  antique  treasures  ;  married,  1855,  Sarah 
Harriette,  only  daughter  of  William  Farrand.  On  the  26th,  at  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
aged  73,  Bight  Rev.  Henry  Calloway,  D.D.  and  M.D.  Bom  at  Crediton,  Devon, 
and  educated  there ;  first  attached  himself  to  the  Society  of  Friends ;  studied  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  practised  for  some  years  as  a  physician.  On  the 
founding  of  the  See  at  Natal,  he  was  ordained  at  Norwich,  1854,  and  reached 
Durban,  where  he  received,  1855,  priest's  orders  from  Bishop  Colenso.  In  1858  he 
founded  a  station  at  Spring  Yale,  and  in  1873  he  was  offered  by  the  Scotch  Epis- 
copal Church  the  Bi^opric  of  St.  John's,  Eaffraria,  and  established  himself  at 
Umtata.  He  had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  CafFre  language,  and  published  a 
volume  of  folk-lore  in  Zulu  and  English,  entitled  **  Zulu  Nursery  Tales,"  besides 
numerous  other  works.  On  the  28th,  aged  76,  General  John  Yorke,  C.B.,  of.  Plas 
Newydd,  Llangollen,  of  1st  Dragoons,  which  regiment  he  commanded  in  the  Cri- 
mean War,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Balaclava ;  youngest  son  of 
Simon  Yorke,  of  Erddig,  co.  Denbigh  ;  educated  at  Eton  ;  Colonel  19th  Hussars, 
some  time  Commandant  of  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  and  Inspector  of  Army 
Clothing  Department.  On  the  29ih,  at  Archerfield,  East  Lothian,  aged  87,  Sir 
John  Ogilvy,  of  Inverquharity,  ninth  Baronet,  and  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ogilvy ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  entered  2nd  Life 
Guards,  sat  for  Dundee  as  a  Liberal,  1857-74,  for  many  years  Convener  of  Forfar- 
shire, and  Lieutenant-General  Koyal  Archers ;  married,  first,  1831,  Juliana  Bar- 
bara, youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Henry  Howard,  and  secondly,  in  1836,  Lady  Jane 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Thomas,  16th  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 


APRIL. 


The  Marquess  of  Normanby. — 
George  Augustus  Constantine,  Marquess 
of  Normanby,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  &c., 
P.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  who  died  at 
Brighton  on  April  3,  was  the  only  child 
of  Constantine,  second  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave and  first  Marquess  of  Normanby ; 
was  born  July  23,  1819.  Educated  at 
Eton,  he  entered  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  1838 ;  was  Major  North  York 
Militia,  1846-53 ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for 
Scarborough,  1847-51,  1852,  and  1857- 
58 ;  Privy  Councillor,  1851 ;  Comptroller 
of  the  Household,  1851-2  ;  Treasurer 
of  the  Household,  1853-8 ;  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  1858-63,  when 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  second 
Marquess  of  Normanby  ;  Lord  in  Wait- 
ing, 1866  ;  High  Steward  of  Hull;  Lord 
in  Waiting,  1868-9;  Captain  Hon. 
Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  1871 ; 
Governor  of  Queensland,  1871-4 ;  of 
New  Zealand,  1874-8 ;  and  of  Victoria, 
1879-1884  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1874  ;  G.C.M.G., 
1877;  G.C.B.,  1885.  Married,  1884, 
Laura,  daughter  of  Capt.  liobt.  Bussell, 
R.N.,  who  died  in  1885. 

Miss  Mary  Louisa  Boyle,  who  was 
born  in  November,  1810,  was  the 
daughter  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Courtenay 
Boyle,  third  son  of  the  seventh  Earl 
and  brother  of  the  eighth  Earl  of  Cork. 


"  In  her  childhood  and  girlhood  she 
moved  mainly,  almost  entirely,  in  Court 
life,  English  and  Continental ;  but 
somewhat  later  she  passed  into  literary 
sets,  and  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Landor,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Bnssell 
Lowell,  and  Charles  Dickens.  With  the 
last  of  these  her  companionship  was  at 
one  period  almost  that  of  a  sister  with 
a  brother,  and  her  reminisoenoes  of  her 
daily  country  walks  with  the  novelist 
were  more  interesting  than  are  even 
those  letters  of  Dickens  to  her  which 
appeared  in  print.  Of  Landor  and 
Browning,  too,  she  had  a  rich  store  of 
anecdote.  With  Lord  Tennyson  (who 
in  his  latest  volume  dedicated  an  im- 
portant poem  to  her)  she  was  asso- 
ciated in  the  Tribute^  a  misoellany  got 
up  under  the  editorship  of  Lord  North- 
ampton to  aid  the  widow  and  family  of 
the  Bev.  Edward  Smedley.  Among  her 
fellow-contributors  were  such  poets  as 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and  Landor, 
yet  her  single  contribution,  *My 
Father's  at  the  Helm,'  far  outshone  in 
public  favour  any  and  all  of  the  poema 
by  the  great  writers.  Besides  poems. 
Miss  Boyle  wrote  one  or  two  novels, 
under  the  influence  largely  of  Scott,  and 
still  more,  perhaps,  of  G.  P.  B.  James, 
whom  also  she  numbered  among  her 
literary  friends.     But  besides  this  kind 
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of  work  she  went  throagh  the  drudgery 
of  cataloguing  and  commenting  on  the 
family  portraits  in  the  galleries  of  her 
friends,  and  as  these  friends  included 
the  owners  of  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  historic  mansions  of 
England,  her  books  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  a  permanent,  and,  indeed,  an 
increasing  value.  Her  knowledge  of 
English  history  was  considerable,  but 
she  was  especially  distinguished  as  a 
brilliant  talker,  and  those  admitted  to 
her  intimacy  found  in  her  an  inexhaust- 
ible mine  of  reminiscences,  which  to 
the  last  she  recounted  with  the  vivacity 
of  youth.  This  gave  to  her  conversa- 
tion a  charm  that  was  indescribable 
and  perhaps  unique.  Outside  his  own 
family.  Lord  Tennyson,  whose  eldest 
son  married  Miss  Boyle's  niece,  could 
not  have  lost  a  friend  who  would 
have  made  a  greater  gap  in  his  life. 
Shortly  before  her  death  she  under- 
went a  successful  operation  for  cata- 
ract, and  had  become  once  more  able 
to  use  her  pen,  though  only  quite 
sparingly."  Her  death,  which  took 
place  at  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  on  April 
7,  was  the  result  of  an  apoplectic 
stroke. 

Edward  Lloyd,  who  died  at  Delahay 
Street,  Westminster,  on  April  8,  aged 
75,  was  born  at  Thornton  Heath,  near 
Croydon,  and  began  life  as  a  compositor 
in  a  London  printing  office.  At  the 
same  time  he  managed  to  attend  the 
classes  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institute,  and  whilst  there  invented  a 
system  of  shorthand.  In  1875  he  started 
as  a  publisher  on  his  own  account, 
and  shortly  afterwards  brought  out  two 
cheap  periodicals,  depending  mainly 
on  fiction,  Lloyd's  Weekly  Miscellany 
and  Lloyd'' s  Weekly  Atlas^  and  these 
were  followed  by  a  cheap  monthly 
budget  of  news,  which  was,  however, 
stopped  as  a  contravention  of  the 
Stamp  Act  then  in  force.  In  1842  he 
issued  the  first  penny  illustrated  paper, 
dealing  with  books,  theatricals,  and 
gossip,  and  on  Nov.  27,  1842,  the  first 
number  of  Lloyd^s  Weekly  Newspaper 
was  issued,  price  twopence,  duly 
stamped,  and  the  office  was  set  up  in 
Salisbury  Square.  In  1852,  Douglas 
Jerrold  became  the  editor,  and  the 
paper  acquired  considerable  influence 
among  working-men,  Mr.  Lloyd  soon 
afterward  reducing  the  price  to  one 
penny.  Some  years  later,  when  penny 
newspapers  had  become  common,  Mr. 
Lloyd  purchased  the  Clerkenwell  News, 
which,  in  1884,  he  transformed  into  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  which  soon  acquired  a 


recognised  position  among  the  London 
daily  papers.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  also  a 
paper  maker  on  a  large  scale,  and 
profited  very  largely  by  the  general 
adoption  of  cheap  newspapers,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  pioneer.  The  value  of 
his  estate,  as  declared  for  probate, 
was  over  half  a  million  sterling. 

Anrelio  Saffi  died  at  Forli  on  April 
10.  Elected  a  deputy  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  he  was  almost 
immediately  made  Minister  for  the 
Interior,  when  scarcely  30  years  of  age. 
This  office  he  resigned  to  become  one  of 
the  Triumvirate,  of  which  Mazzini  and 
Armellini  were  the  two  other  members. 
On  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
French  troops,  Saffi,  with  others,  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  and  later  in 
England.  Eleven  years  spent  in  exile 
were  not,  however,  spent  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  country.  Saffi  and 
Mazzini  kept  alive  the  love  of  liberty 
amongst  their  countrymen,  and  in  1860 
they  were  enabled  to  return.  For  three 
years  Garibaldi  sat  as  deputy  in  the 
Italian  Parliament  at  Turin,  an  office 
which  he  ultimately  resigned,  as  the 
political  tendencies  of  his  oountrjrmen 
did  not  harmonise  with  his  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  was  always  true  to  the  national 
aspirations  of  making  Italy  **  one  "  and 
united.  In  1863,  he  was  a  member  of 
a  Parliamentary  Commission  appointed 
to  visit  the  provinces  and  report  on  the 
state  of  public  feeling.  Several  military 
men  were  selected  and  several  deputies ; 
and  judging  from  the  report  sent  in  the 
whole  country  must  have  been  in  a 
state  of  the  most  dangerous  confusion. 
Brigandage  was  rife  everywhere.  Large 
towns  were  least  to  be  trusted.  The 
people  in  the  country  districts  had  not 
the  courage,  perhaps  not  the  will,  to 
resist  the  common  enemy.  The  Capi- 
tanata,  the  Basilicata,  Otranto,  every 
province  was  in  the  same  state  of 
hopeless  misery.  Saffi  and  his  coadju- 
tors therefore  set  to  work  by  summon- 
ing the  municipal  and  provincial 
councils  in  each  district.  Of  these 
they  took  counsel,  and  in  return 
infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  resistance 
which  ended  in  the  formation  of  half- 
disciplined  bands  under  the  control  of 
the  Government.  Saffi,  after  having 
organised  the  union  of  Central  and 
Southern  Italy,  when  the  moment  came, 
was  instrumental  in  restoring  that 
order  and  security,  the  absence  of  which 
threatened  the  whole  country  with 
desolation.  During  the  later  years  of 
his  life  he  took  no  marked  political 
part.    Wherever  there  was  danger  and 
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whenever  he  could  be  useful,  he  was 
always  present.  His  peculiar  ideas  of 
government,  like  those  of  Mazzini,  were 
well  known ;  but  both  made  them  sub- 
servient to  the  one  idea  of  making  Italy 
one.  Saffi  lived  a  fairly  long  life, 
having  died  at  the  age  of  70,  and  in 
that  time  he  had  witnessed  the  realisa- 
tion of  most  of  his  ideals.  The  latest 
consolation  which  he  received  was  that 
of  knowing  that  a  national  monument 
had  been  voted  to  his  friend  and  master 
Mazzini.  At  the  meeting  of  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Forli  after  his  death,  the 
Syndic  reported  as  the  last  words  of 
Saffi  on  a  recent  occasion,  "  I  have 
fulfilled  a  duty.  I  am  grieved  at  not 
having  been  able  to  speak  when  honours 
were  rendered  to  Mazzini."  At  Saffi's 
funeral  every  town  in  Italy  was  repre- 
sented by  a  deputation.  Among  the 
numberless  telegrams  of  condolence 
to  the  widow  was  one  from  Signor 
Crispi,  the  President  of  the  CouncU,  to 
"  the  Countess  Georgina  Saffi,"  but  he 
himself,  though  of  noble  birth,  never 
used  his  title.  During  his  sojourn  in 
England  he  had  married  Rita,  elder 
daughter  of  Edward  H.  T.  Crawfurd,  of 
Auchenames,  Ayrshire,  who  for  many 
years  represented  the  Ayr  Burghs  in 
Parliament,  and  whose  house  in  St. 
George's  Square  was  the  meeting  place 
of  exiled  patriots  from  many  lands. 

Marquis  Tseng. — Tseng  Chilse,  the 
eldest  son  of  Tseng  Ewofan,  on  whom 
the  title  of  Hou,  or  Marquis,  had  been 
conferred,  was  bom  in  the  province  of 
Hoonan,  on  Dec.  7, 1839.  His  remote 
ancestor  Tseng-Zu,  the  author  of  a 
work  called  "  The  Taheo,"  was  one  of 
the  four  immediate  disciples  of  Confu- 
cius ;  and  coming  to  more  recent  times 
his  father  was  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  China,  and  had  been  the 
patron  of  such  distinguished  officials  as 
Li-Hung-Chang  and  Tso-Tsung  Tang. 
Tseng  Chilse,  when  only  a  year  old, 
was  brought  to  Peking,  where  he  re- 
mained for  thirteen  years,  having  been 
admitted  as  a  student  of  the  Imperial 
College,  a  privilege  which  conferred 
official  rank  without  examination.  Dur- 
ing the  Tae-ping  rebellion  he  was  his 
father's  constant  companion,  acting  as 
his  private  secretary  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Central  China.  In  1870  Tseng 
Kwofan  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Pet- 
chili,  and  on  this  occasion,  for  his  ser- 
vices, he  presented  for  the  first  time 
his  son  to  the  Emperor ;  but  neither  at 
Petchili  nor  during  the  Taeping  rebel- 
lion did  Tseng  Chilse 's  services  receive 
any   reward  or  recognition.     In  1877, 


however,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Tang 
Kwan  or  Expectant  Secretary,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Courts  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  During  his  stay  in 
this  country  he  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  settle  the  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  Kuldja  question,  and 
the  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Livadia 
by  the  Peking  Government.  He  was 
completely  successful  in  his  negotia- 
tions, and  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1881,  the  Kuldja  territory  was 
restored  to  China,  and  harmonious  re- 
lations with  Russia  were  established. 
Even  more  diplomatic  skill  was  required 
and  displayed  in  the  long  controversy 
with  the  French  Government  arising 
out  of  M.  Jules  Ferry's  Tonquin  ques- 
tion, and  the  ambassador's  task  was  at 
one  moment  rendered  doubly  difficult 
by  the  attitude  assumed  by  Li-Hung> 
Chang,  who  presided  over  the  Foreign 
Board  at  Peking.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, however,  supported  the  Marquis 
Tseng  by  publishing  in  the  Times  a 
denial  of  the  statements  officially  pat 
forward  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  French  Chamber. 

In  1886  the  Marquis  Tseng,  having 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title  some 
years  before,  returned  to  China,  and 
notwithstanding  his  disagreement  with 
the  powerful  Li-Hung-Chang,  he  was  at 
once  appointed  to  a  seat  on  the  Foreign 
Board,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
made  Secretary  and  President  of  the 
recently-formed  Admiralty  Board,  and 
subsequently  other  offices  were  added, 
and  in  spite  of  his  ill-health,  which 
came  gradually  upon  him,  he  remained 
one  of  the  most  powerful  ministers 
under  the  Viceroy  Li.  In  Peking  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  Tseng  did 
much  to  break  down  the  social  barriers 
fixed  between  Chinese  and  foreigners, 
but  as  the  former  pointed  out  in  his 
remarkable  article,  "  China,  the  Sleep 
and  the  Awakening,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Befnew  of 
Jan.  1887,  the  danger  of  precipitate 
reforms  was  the  chief  thing  to  be 
avoided.  After  a  lingering  illness  the 
Marquis  Tseng  died  on  April  12,  at 
Peking.  A  few  weeks  later,  in  the  first 
column  of  the  TimeSy  there  appeared 
amongst  the  deaths  the  annoonoement 
of  the  death  of  his  daughter,  "  The  Lady 
Flowering  Land." 

The  Earl  of  Olasgow.  —  George 
Frederick  Boyle,  sixth  Earl  of  Glasgow, 
was  son  of  George,  fourth  Earl,  by  his 
second  wife,  Julia,  daughter  of  the  late 
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Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and  was 
bom  in  Oct.  1825;  graduated  B.A.  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1847.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1856,  the  Hon.  Montagu  Aber- 
cromby,  daughter  of  George  Ralph,  third 
Lord  Abercromby,  leaving  two  daughters. 
He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  half-brother,  James,  fifth 
Earl,  in  1869.  Before  his  accession  to 
the  House  of  Peers  he  represented  Bute 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865.  He 
was  appointed  Lord  Clerk  Register  of 
Scotland  in  1879,  was  principal  Keeper 
of  the  Signet,  and  was  a  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Royal  Company  of 
Archers,  the  Queen's  Body  Guard  in 
Scotland.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  on 
April  23,  aged  64,  and  the  title  devolved 
upon  Captain  David  Boyle,  R.N.,  of 
Shewalton,  Ayrshire,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Patrick  Boyle,  by  Mary  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  D.  H.  Elphin- 
stone. 

Lord  Hammond.  —  Edmund,  first 
Lord  Hammond,  who  died  on  April  29 
at  Mcntone  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Hammond, 
Minister  at  Washington,  and  afterwards 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
Anti-Jacobin,  His  youngest  son,  Ed- 
mund, born  in  1802,  was  originally  sent 


to  Eton,  but  had  to  leave  the  college 
from  ill-health.  He  completed  lus 
school  education  at  Harrow,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  University  College,  Oxford, 
where,  after  taking  his  degree  in  1823, 
he  was  elected  Fellow.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  the  Civil  Service,  at 
first  in  the  Privy  Council  Office.  He 
was  in  a  very  short  time  transferred  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  in  which  the  rest  of 
his  fifty  years  of  public  service  was 
spent.  In  his  early  years  of  official  life 
he  was  sent  on  several  missions,  among 
others  with  Sir  Stratford  Canning  to 
Constantinople  (1831),  Madrid,  and 
Lisbon  (1832).  He  rose  by  gradual  pro- 
motion till  he  became  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  this  post  he  occupied  for  twenty 
years.  When  Lord  John  Russell  went 
on  his  special  mission  to  Vienna  in  1855 
the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office  accompanied  him.  In 
1873  Mr.  Hammond,  who  had  in  1866 
been  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor,  retired 
on  a  pension,  and  in  1874  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Hammond  of  Kirk  Ella,  Kingston-on- 
Huil.  Mr.  Hammond  married  in  1846 
Mary  Frances,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Robert  Kerr  and  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  fifth  Marquess  of  Lothian,  by 
whom  he  left  three  daughters. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month :—  On  the  1st,  at 
Goodnestone  Park,  co.  Kent,  aged  88,  Bev.  Sir  Brook  Oeorge  Bridges,  sixth  Baronet, 
second  son  of  Sir  Brook  William  Bridges ;  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oriel 
College,  Oxford ;  B.A.,  1825 ;  rector  of  Orlingbury,  Northants,  1827-53,  and  of 
Blankney,  co.  Lincoln,  1853-78.  Married,  1832,  Louisa,  daughter  of  George 
Chaplin,  of  Blankney  ;  succeeded,  1875,  as  sixth  Baronet  on  death  of  his  brother 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  which  title  became  extinct.  On  the  2nd,  at  Kirkcowan,  Wigton- 
shire,  aged  82,  Catherine  Hay,  Lady  Dunbar,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Paterson 
of  Carpow,  co.  Perth,  and  widow  of  Sir  William  Dunbar,  of  Mochrum  Park,  seventh 
Baronet.  On  the  3rd,  at  Clareinnis,  Strathfield,  near  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  aged  67, 
David  Buchanan,  M.L.C.,  son  of  William  Buchanan,  S.C.,  of  Edinburgh.  Lawyer 
of  great  eminence  at  the  Australian  bar,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  On  the  4th,  at  Cracow,  aged  92,  Baron  Dr.  Schindler,  the 
last  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow.  He  subsequently  became  a  Benedictine 
Abbot,  the  Pope  conferring  upon  him  episcopal  honours.  On  the  5th,  at  Madrid, 
aged  27,  Prince  Alexander  Couia,  the  adopted  son  of  the  last  Hospodar  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  deposed  in  1866 ;  an  open  pretender,  under  Russian 
patronage,  to  the  Roumanian  throne.  On  the  same  date,  at  Denham  Fisheries, 
Uxbridge,  aged  57,  Lieut.-Oen.  Gerald  Littlehales  Ooodlake,  F.C.,  second  son  of 
Richard  Miles  Goodlake,  of  Wadley  House  and  Shillingford,  Berks.  Entered  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  and  served  throughout  the  Crimean  campaign,  where  he 
gained  the  Victoria  Cross.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Pine  House,  Holloway,  aged 
76,  Sir  James  Tyler,  only  son  of  Mr.  Watt  William  Tyler.  Knighted,  1851,  on  his 
appointment  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms.  Married,  1841,  Elizabeth 
Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Doune.  On  the  6th,  suddenly,  at  Neyland,  aged 
79,  Sir  Charles  Alexander  Wood,  third  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Wood,  M.P.,  of 
Littleton,  Middlesex,  for  fifteen  years  an  Emigration  Conmiissioner,  and  latterly 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Married,  1838,  Sophia,  daughter 
of  John  Studholme  Brownrigg,  M.P.  for  Burton ;  knighted,  1874.  On  the  same 
date,  aged  74,  Henry  Campion,  F.8.A.,  a  member  of  an  old  Sussex  family,  an 
archaeologist,  a  writer  of  poems  and  vers  de  socUU,  and  for  thirty  years  librarian 
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of  the  Reform  Club.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  St.  George's  Place,  Hyde  Park, 
aged  55,  Lieatenant-Colonel  William  Salisbury  Ewart,  of  the  Grenaidier  Gnards ; 
served  with  distinction  through  the  Crimean  War,  1854-5.  On  the  8ih,  at  Lans- 
downe  Lodge,  Dublin,  aged  82,  General  Sir  Williain  Jones,  O.C.B.,  Ck)lonel  of  1st 
Battalion  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry  ;  the  only  son  of  William  Jones,  of 
Glan  Helen,  co.  Carnarvon ;  educated  at  Sandhurst ;  entered  the  army,  1825,  in 
6l8t  Foot ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848-49,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Delhi  commanded  the  3rd  Infantry  Brigade,  and  during  the  six  days' 
fighting  until  its  final  capture,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  conspicuous  bravery. 
He  married,  1851,  Elizabeth  Dorothea,  second  daughter  of  John  Tuthill,  of  Eilmore 
House,  CO.  Limerick.  On  the  same  date,  at  Chichester,  aged  68,  Bev.  (George 
Frederick  De  Teissier,  B.B.,  fourth  son  of  James,  1st  Baron  De  Teissier,  a  title 
granted  by  Louis  XYIII.  in  1819 ;  educated  at  Corpus  College,  Oxford ;  vicar  of 
Church  Brampton ;  rector  of  Childrey.  On  the  9th,  at  Southsea,  aged  66,  George 
Edwin  Lance,  B.C.S.,  and  chief  magistrate  at  Cawnpore  at  the  time  of  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  On  the  same  date,  at  Hadleigh  Hall,  Suffolk,  aged  66, 
Sir  Louis  Stuart  Jackson,  C.I.E.,  only  surviving  son  of  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  G.  Jackson, 
B.A.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Haileybury ;  entered  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  1843 ;  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  Calcutta,  1862-80 ;  married,  1848, 
Louisa  Maria,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  William  Stavely,  G.B.  Also  on 
the  same  date,  at  Monte  Carlo,  aged  76,  from  the  effects  of  a  carriage  accident, 
Junius  Spencer  Morgan,  of  Prince's  Gate  and  Boehampton,  senior  partner  in 
the  banking  firm  since  Mr.  George  Peabody's  retirement  in  1864.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  taste,  a  munificent  patron  of  art  and  a  generous  helper  of  the  needy. 
His  property  in  this  country  was  valued  for  probate  at  upwards  of  two  millions 
sterling.  On  the  11th,  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  aged  66,  the  Bight  Sev.  Edward 
Parry,  D.D.,  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Dover,  only  surviving  son  of  Bear-Admiral  Sir 
William  Edward  Parry,  E.C.B.,  the  Arctic  explorer.  Educated  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  B.A.,  1852  ;  rector  of  Acton,  Middlesex,  1859-68 ;  Archdeacon  and  Canon 
of  Canterbury,  1869 ;  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Dover,  1870.  Married,  1859,  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Williams,  of  Limpsfield,  Sussex.  On  the  same  date,  at 
Lewame,  near  Liskeard,  aged  73,  General  Sir  John  Henry  Lefroy,  X.C.M.O.,  C  J., 
7.B.S.,  Colonel  Commandant  Eoyal  Artillery,  third  son  of  Bev.  J.  H.  G.  Lefroy, 
of  Itchell  Manor,  Hants ;  educated  B.M.  Academy,  Woolwich ;  entered  Boyal 
Artillery,  1834.  Married,  first,  1846,  Emily,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Beverley  Bobin- 
son,  Bart.,  of  Toronto,  Canada ;  second,  1860,  Charlotte  Anna,  daughter  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Thomas  Dundas,  of  Fingask,  N.B.  Director-General  of  Ordnance,  1868-70, 
and  Governor  of  Bermuda,  1871-77.  On  the  12th,  at  Penzance,  aged  75,  William 
Maskell,  of  Bude  Haven,  Cornwall ;  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford ;  B.A., 
1836  ;  rector  of  Corscombe,  1842-47 ;  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Torquay ;  took 
an  active  part,  as  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the  Gorham  controversy, 
and  when  the  Privy  Council  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  joined 
the  Boman  Communion.  He  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  and 
study  of  mediaeval  ivories,  and  was  the  author  of  various  books  on  liturgical 
subjects.  He  married,  first,  in  1837,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Scott,  of  Bate, 
and  second,  in  1852,  Monique,  daughter  of  John  Stein,  of  Chalmington,  Dorset. 
On  the  same  date,  at  Eyrecourt  Castle,  co.  Gal  way,  aged  70,  John  Eyre,  J. P.  and 
B.L.  Married,  1846,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Hubert  BuUer  Morre,  of  Shannon  View, 
CO.  Galway.  On  the  13th,  at  Kilderry,  co.  Donegal,  aged  79,  Sir  Andrew  Bearle 
Hart,  LL.D.,  fifth  son  of  Bev.  Geo.  Vaughan  Hart,  of  Glenalta.  Educated  at  Foyle 
College,  Londonderry,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  B.A.,  1833  ;  and  elected  Fellow 
1835  ;  was  appointed  Senior  Fellow,  1853,  and  Vice-Provost,  1876.  Married,  1840, 
Frances,  daughter  of  Henry  Macdougall,  of  Dublin.  Knighted,  1880.  On  the 
13th,  at  Eastbourne,  aged  66,  General  Ogden  Evans,  B.A.  Entered  Boyal  Artillery, 
1843 ;  served  throughout  first  Afghan  War ;  commanded  Cabul  Field  Force,  1880, 
and  subsequently  in  Ireland.  On  the  14th,  at  Cheltenham,  aged  87,  John  Bamett, 
musical  composer.  Born  at  Bedford,  his  mother  being  an  Hungarian  and  his 
father  a  Prussian  of  the  name  of  Bernard  Beer,  which  he  changed  on  settling  in 
this  country.  His  son's  first  stage  production  was  a  musical  farce  in  1825,  his 
chief  success  in  a  long  series  being  the  "  Mountain  Sylph  "  (1834).  Married,  1887, 
a  daughter  of  Lindley,  the  violoncellist.  On  the  same  date,  aged  63,  Xatthew 
Harris,  M.P.,  the  son  of  a  builder  in  Athlone,  and  in  early  life  worked^  at  his 
father's  trade.  In  1843  he  first  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  subsequently 
became  an  active  member  of  the  extreme  party,  and  was  especially  with  the 
Fenians  between  1865-80.    He  was  returned  in  1885  for  East  Galway.    On  the 
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18th,  at  Eastbourne,  aged  47,  Sir  Evan  Morris,  of  Wrexham,  of  which  he  was 
Mayor.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  railway  extension  in  Wales,  and  was 
knighted  in  1819.  On  the  20th,  at  Northrepps  Hall,  Norfolk,  aged  70,  John  Henry 
Gomey,  only  son  of  Joseph  John  Gumey,  of  Earlham  Hall,  Norfolk.  Married, 
1846,  Mary,  daughter  of  Bichard  Hanbary  Gumey,  a  member  of  the  banking  firm 
of  Gumey,  Birkbeck,  Barclay,  and  Buxton.  Sat  for  King's  Lynn,  1854-65.  He 
was  an  authority  upon  ornithological  subjects,  and  presented  a  valuable  collection 
of  birds  of  prey  to  the  Norwich  Museum.  On  the  2l8t,  at  Ck)bham,  Surrey,  aged 
53,  Albert  Osli^f  Bntson,  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board  and  an  Alderman 
of  the  North  Biding  County  Council;  third  son  of  William  Butson,  of  Newby 
Wicke  and  Momington  Hall,  Yorkshire.  Educated  (1859)  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  elected  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College.  Married  Minnie,  daughter  of 
Charles  Buxton,  M.P.  for  East  Surrey.  On  the  23rd,  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  aged  65,  Handel  Cossham,  M.F.,  son  of  Jesse  Cossham,  of  Thombury» 
Glo'stershire,  manager  of  the  Tate  Collieries,  1845-50,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Parkfield  and  Kingswood  Collieries ;  married,  1848,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Wethered,  of  Little  Marlow,  Bucks.  Mayor  of  Bath,  1882-3  and  1884-5 ;  un- 
successfully contested  Nottingham,  1866;  Dewsbury,  1868;  and  Chippenham, 
1874  ;  returned  as  an  Advanced  Liberal  for  Bristol  East,  1885,  and  again  in  1886. 
On  April  26,  at  Otterspool,  near  Liverpool,  aged  78,  Sir  Thomas  Edwards  Moss, 
first  Baronet,  eldest  son  of  John  Moss,  founder  of  the  North -Western  Bank. 
Educated  at  Eton  ;  married,  1847,  Amy  Charlotte,  only  child  of  Bichard  Edwards, 
of  Boby  Hall,  Lancashire,  whose  name  he  assumed ;  created  a  Baronet  in  1868. 
On  the  27th,  at  Butland  Gate,  Knightsbridge,  Bight  Hon.  Oertmde,  Dowager 
Conntess  of  Amherst,  fourth  daughter  of  Hon.  and  Bight  Bev.  Hugh  Percy,  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  Married,  1834,  Wilham  Pitt,  second  Earl  Amherst.  On  the  same 
date,  at  Sutton,  aged  66,  William  Blades,  of  Abchurch  Lane,  a  leamed  printer, 
who  was  the  author  of  several  works  upon  Caxton  and  subjects  connected  with 
printing.  On  the  29th,  at  Headley,  Hampshire,  aged  69,  lUjor-Oeneral  Henry 
Woodbine  Parish,  C.B.,  45th  Foot,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  K.C3. 
Educated  at  Eton ;  married,  1849,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Judge  Cloete,  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  SOth,  at  New  Brighton,  aged  72,  Edwin  Waogh,  a 
writer  of  poetry  and  prose  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  bom  at  Bochdale.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  soon  after  began 
writing  in  the  Manchester  Examiner,  Li  1847  he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Lancashire  Public  Schools  Association.  His  most  successful  poem  was 
*'  Come  Whoam  to  the  Childer  and  Me."  In  1876  he  obtained  a  Civil  List  pension 
of  901.  per  annum.  On  the  same  date,  at  Bessborough,  co.  Kilkenny,  aged  nearly 
71,  Bight  Hon.  Caroline  Amelia,  Conntess  of  Bessborongh,  eldest  daughter  of  fifUi 
Duke  of  Bichmond.  Married,  1849,  John  George,  fifth  Earl  of  Bessborough,  as  his 
second  wife.  Also  on  the  30th,  at  Downland  House,  Uckfield,  aged  73,  James 
William  Scarlett,  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  William  A.  Scarlett,  Chief  Justice  of 
Jamaica ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1836) ;  called  to  the 
Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  1838 ;  married,  1837,  Ann  Bhodes  Williams,  daughter  of 
James  Brown,  of  Harehills  Grove. 

MAT. 


James  Vasmyth  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh on  Aug.  19, 1808,  the  youngest 
child  of  a  family  of  eleven,  the  children 


to  the  conversation  of  many  men  of  no 
mean  rank  in  science  or  art,  who  were 
among  his  father's  friends.     From  a 


of  Alexander  Nasmyth,  who  in  his  time  very  early  time  he  had  learnt  by  con- 
was  a  well-known  landscape-painter,  stant  practice  the  power  of  handling 
The  eldest  of  the  eleven  was  Patrick,  tools  of  all  kinds  himself.  All  the 
who  followed  his  father's  profession  various  processes  of  practical  mechanics 
and  attained  considerable   popularity.  I  were  familiar  to    him,  and  when  he 


James  Nasmyth  gave  very  early  evi- 
dence of  a  decided  taste  for  mechanical 
pursuits.  He  was  educated  at  a  school 
in  Edinburgh,  where  this  taste  was 
increased  by  intimacy  with  the  son  of 
an  ironfonnder,  whose  works  young 
Nasmyth  was  never  tired  of  visiting.  At 
home  he  had  the  advantage  of  listening 


reached  a  sufficient  age  to  attend  classes 
at  Edinburgh  University  he  was  able  U> 
pay  his  own  fees  from  the  sale  of  models 
of  steam  engines  and  other  mechanical 
contrivances  which  he  had  constracted 
under  his  father's  roof.  The  classes  he 
attended  at  the  University  were  those 
in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  naAnx«!L 
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philosophy.  He  became  so  well  known 
for  his  skill  in  model-making  that  he 
soon  began  to  earn  money  by  the  sale 
of  engines  for  actual  use  in  shops  and 
for  illustrative  models  for  mechanics* 
institutes.  In  the  year  1829,  when 
Nasmyth  had  just  completed  his  2l8t 
year,  he  came  to  London  and  offered 
his  services  to  Mr.  Maudslay,  the  foun- 
der of  the  celebrated  firm  of  engineers. 
Mr.  Maudslay,  after  testing  his  efficiency, 
appointed  him  as  his  own  assistant  in 
the  private  workshop.  The  small  salary 
paid  him — said  to  have  begun  at  10s.  a 
week — was  sufficient  to  keep  young 
Nasmyth  without  any  calls  on  his 
father's  purse.  He  remained  with  the 
firm  for  two  years,  and  in  1831,  on  Mr. 
Maudslay's  death,  he  returned  for  a 
short  time  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent 
his  time  and  skill  in  constructing  a  set 
of  engineering  tools.  With  these  tools 
and  a  very  small  capital  he  established 
himself  in  business  in  Manchester. 
Here  he  soon  found  the  work  that 
poured  in  upon  him  too  much  for  his 
small  premises,  and  he  secured  a  large 
plot  of  ground  at  Patricroft,  near  Man- 
chester. This  site  of  twelve  acres  was 
soon  covered  by  a  vast  series  of  work- 
shops, which  he  called  the  Bridgewater 
Foundry.  In  the  purchase  of  the  site 
and  the  erection  of  the  buildings  he 
had  considerable  assistance  from  gentle- 
men who  saw  the  ability  of  the  young 
engineer.  Here  he  invented  and  per- 
fected a  large  number  of  mechanical 
tools  which  became  used  in  workshops 
all  over  the  world.  The  most  famous 
of  them  all  was  the  steam  hammer,  by 
which  Nasmyth's  name  was  most  widely 
known.  It  was  invented  in  1839,  only 
five  years  after  Nasmyth  had  started 
business  in  Manchester,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  had  an  increasing  influence 
in  mechanical  arts,  especially  in  the 
driving  of  piles  used  in  the  foundations 
of  bridges  and  dock  works.  Among  the 
other  inventions  perfected  by  Nasmyth 
at  Bridgewater  Foundry  may  be  men- 
tioned his  safety  founding  ladle,  the 
double-faced  wedge  sluice  valve,  a  re- 
versible rolling  mill,  a  form  of  steam 
•engine  derived  from  that  of  his  steam 
hammer  and  now  almost  universally 
adopted  for  screw  steamships,  and  a 
spherical  seated  safety  valve.  In  1857, 
at  the  age  of  48,  Mr.  Nasmyth  retired 
from  the  business,  which  for  some  years 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  firm  of 
Nasmyth,  Gaskell,  &  Co.,  and  from 
that  time  he  resided  at  Penshurst, 
Kent,  where  his  principal  pursuit  was 
-astronomy.  He  was  the  author  of 
"**  Remarks  on  Tools  and  Machinery  " 


in  Baker's  "Elements  of  Mechanism," 
1858,  and  "  The  Moon  considered  as  a 
Planet,  a  World,  and  a  Satellite,"  which 
latter  work  was  written  in  conjunction 
with  James  Carpenter.  His  death,  on 
May  7,  took  place  at  Bailey's  Hotel, 
South  Kensington,  where  he  had  been 
staying  for  some  time  in  oonseqaence 
of  the  state  of  his  health. 

General  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander 
Hamilton-Gordon,  K.C.B.,  the  second 
son  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
was  bom  in  1817,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  entered  the 
Grenadier  Guards  in  1834.  f^om  1843 
to  1845  he  was  precis  writer  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed Equerry  to  the  late  Prinoe 
Consort.  He  married,  in  1852,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Her- 
schell,  who  was  made  Bedchamber 
Woman  to  the  Queen  in  1855.  In  1854 
Sir  Alexander  resigned,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Extra  Equerry ;  in  1862  he  was 
made  Honorary  Equerry  to  the  Qaeen, 
having  been  appointed,  in  1849,  Gap- 
tain  and  Lieutenant -Colonel  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Akna,  re- 
ceived the  Medjidi^  and  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  was  made  Colonel  in  the 
Army.  From  1855  to  1860  he  was 
Deputy-Quartermaster-Gteneral  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  He  was  appointed,  in 
1860,  to  command  the  camp  at  Col- 
chester, and  the  Curragh  camp  in  1861. 
In  1867  he  assumed  the  command  of  a 
division  in  India,  and  in  1872  became 
Commander  of  the  Eastern  District  of 
England,  which  he  gave  up  on  his  pro- 
motion to  be  a  Lieutenant-General.  Li 
1877  he  was  appointed  Brevet  Gteneral, 
and  in  1881  he  was  placed  on  the  Re- 
tired List.  From  1875  to  1885  he  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  East 
Aberdeenshire  as  a  Liberal.  He  died 
at  Lennox  Gardens  on  May  19,  after  a 
long  and  trying  illness. 

Dr.  Schmits. — LeonhardSchmitawas 
bom  at  Eupen,  near  Aix-la-Ghapelle,in 
1807.  He  was  educated  at  the  G^yin- 
nasium  of  Aix  and  at  the  University  of 
Bonn,  under  Niebuhr,  Brandis,  Welcker, 
and  other  distinguished  men.  He  had 
early  become  so  eminent  in  Germany  that 
he  had  been  requested  to  read  with  the 
late  Prince  Consort  when  the  Prinoe  at- 
tended Bonn  University,  whence,  having 
married  an  English  lady,  he  removed  to 
England  in  1837.  He  soon  became  asso- 
ciated with  such  men  as  the  late  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis, 
Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  George   Long,  Banm 
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Bonsen,  and  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  the 
important  advances  which  were  then 
made  in  English  learning  and  scholar- 
ship. In  1844  he  published,  from  the 
notes  he  had  taken  in  the  classroom  at 
Bonn,  two  volumes  of  Niebuhr's  Lec- 
tures on  Boman  History,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  Professor's  History  of  Borne. 
This  led  to  the  publication  of  an  autho- 
rised edition  in  Germany,  and  the  King 
•of  Prussia  awarded  him  the  Great  Gold 
Medal  for  literature.  In  1846  he  became 
Bector  of  the  Boyal  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  and  during  the  twenty  years 
for  which  he  held  that  office  he  not 
only  maintained  the  highest  eminence 
as  a  practical  teacher,  but  by  his  learned 
works  he  contributed  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  the  elevation  and  development 
of  classical  learning  throughout  this 
country.  He  was  selected  by  the  late 
Prince  Consort  to  give  lectures  in  his- 
tory to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1869; 
and  gave  similar  instruction  to  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1864 ;  while  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
and  the  Due  de  Nemours  placed  their 
«ons  under  his  tuition  in  the  High 
School.  Disappointed  of  academic  pro- 
motion in  Scotland,  Dr.  Schmitz  left 
Edinburgh  in  1866,  and  became  Princi- 
pal of  the  International  College,  Isle- 
worth,  and  on  resigning  this  post,  in 
1874,  he  was  elected  Classical  Examiner 
to  the  University  of  London.  He  held 
this  office  for  two  successive  terms  of 


five  years  each,  and,  till  disabled  by  a 
severe  accident,  he  continued  to  give 
occasional  assistance  of  the  same  kind 
to  the  University,  carr3ring  on  all  the 
while  much  of  the  literary  work  by 
which  he  had  rendered  such  service  in 
previous  years.  All  this  work  he  ac- 
complished from  boyhood  under  the 
gravest  disadvantages,  having  had  the 
misfortune  at  ten  years  of  age  to  lose 
his  right  arm  by  an  accident.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  difficulty,  and  other 
disadvantages  incident  to  a  foreigner 
pursuing  a  professional  life  in  this 
country,  he  maintained  an  honoured 
and  independent  career  through  more 
than  half  a  century  of  unremitting 
labour.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
of  1888,  whilst  conducting  an  examina- 
tion for  the  University  of  London,  he 
met  with  an  accident  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  and  gradually  sank  on 
May  28  under  a  lingering  decay  of  phy- 
sical power.  Though  Dr.  Schmitz  was 
best  known  as  the  disciple  of  Niebuhr 
and  the  expounder  of  his  views,  his 
literary  labours  were  very  varied.  His 
best-known  original  works  were  His- 
tories of  Bome  and  Greece,  a  Manual 
of  Ancient  History,  a  Manual  of  An- 
cient Geography,  and  a  volume  on  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  a  Ph.D.  of  Bonn, 
and  an  LL.D.  of  Aberdeen  and  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  received  a  pension  of  50Z. 
on  the  Civil  List  in  1881,  which  was 
doubled  in  1886. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month  :~0n  the  1st,  aged  50, 
Colonel  Charles  Oaorge  Hayter,  C.B.  Entered  the  Indian  army  in  1856,  served 
through  the  Mutiny,  the  Bhootan  War,  and  the  expedition  against  the  Nagas ; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Afghan  campaigns,  1878-80  ;  Director  of  Transport  in 
Egypt,  and  frequently  mentioned  in  despatches.  On  the  same  date,  in  Begent*s 
Park,  Diana,  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  E.C.B.,  the  Arctic  explorer. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Joliffe,  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Naval  Service,  and  was  well  known  in  literary  and  scientific  circles.  On  the  2nd, 
at  Calcutta,  aged  41,  the  Hon.  Colman  Patrick  Looii  Macaolay,  CLE.,  Acting 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Bengal  Government,  Financial  Department ;  son  of  Patrick 
Macaulay ;  educated  at  Li^e  and  Queen's  University,  Ireland  (1867) ;  entered 
Indian  Civil  Service  in  1870,  and  made  himself  known  by  his  efforts  to  open  up 
Thibet  to  commerce  in  1885.  On  the  5th,  aged  92,  Robert  Fleury,  a  French 
painter  of  distinction  in  former  days.  On  the  8th,  in  London,  aged  54,  Bight 
Hon.  Thomasine  Jocelyn,  Dowager  Countess  of  Donoughmore,  and  daughter  of 
Walter  Steele,  of  Moynalty,  co.  Monaghan  ;  married,  1847,  Bichard  John,  Viscount 
Suirdale,  afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Donoughmore.  On  the  10th,  at  Madrid,  aged 
51,  General  Cassola,  a  Spanish  officer  of  distinction,  who  for  some  years  held  a 
prominent  place  both  as  a  politician  and  as  a  soldier.  He  was  War  Minister  in 
1887.  On  the  11th,  at  Nosely  Hall,  Leicestershire,  aged  77,  Sir  Arthur  Orey 
Haslerigg,  twelfth  Baronet ;  succeeded  his  father,  1819  ;  married,  1835,  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  Charles  Allen  Phillipps,  of  St.  Bride's  Hill.  On  the  12th,  at  Claydon 
House,  Buckinghamshire,  Frances  Parthenope,  wife  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Harry 
Vemey ;  eldest  daughter  of  William  Edward  Nightingale,  of  Embley,  Hampshire, 
and  of  Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  and  sister  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale.  On  the 
14th,  at  Paris,  aged  82,  Charles  Henry,  Count  Dillon,  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Cuirassiers  in  the  French  army ;  son  of  General  Henry  Dillon,  and  the  last  male 
representative  in  France  of  the  Viscount  Dillons,  a  family  which  since  1688  had 
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been  partly  British  and  partly  French.    In  early  life  he  had  been  page  to  Charles 
X.    On  the  15th,  at  Southsea,  aged  65,  George  Hooper,  of  Pembroke  Gardens,. 
Kensington.    Bom  at  Oxford  in  1824,  he  began  his  career  as  jonmalist  in  London 
in  1848,  and  \vrote  for  the  Leader^  the  Globe,  and  the  Spectator,    In  1868,  he  went 
to  India  to  edit  the  Bonibay  Gazette ;  returned  in  1871,  and  from  1872-^  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.    He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Italian  Campaign  of 
General  Bonaparte,"  the  "  Campaign  of  Waterloo,"  and  other  works  on  military 
history.    On  the  17th,  in  Finsbury  Square,  aged  95,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lacy,  rector 
of  All-Hallows-on-the-Wall,  London,  and  formerly  vicar  of  Althorpe,  Lincolnshire ; 
the  oldest  beneliced  clergyman  in  the  London  Diocese.    On  the  18th,  at  Caynton, 
Salop,  aged  89,  General  the  Hon.  Arthnr  Charles  Legge,  youngest  son  of  Oeorge, 
third  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  K.G. ;  entered  the  army,  1816  ;  General,  1877  ;  married, 
first,  in  1827,  Frederica,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Sheffield,  and,  second,  in  1837, 
Caroline,  daughter  of  J.  C.  P.  Bouverie.     On  the  24th,  at  Lissard,  co.  Cork,  aged  87, 
Henry  Winthrop  0*Donoyan.   "  The  O'Donovan,"  the  youngest  son  of  Bey.  Morgan 
0' Donovan,  succeeded  his  brother  Morgan  as  chief  of  the  Clan  Cathal  in  1870, 
and  to  the  estates  in  co.  Cork ;  married,  1848,  Amelia,  daughter  of  De  Coorcy 
O'Grady,  of  Kilballyowen,  co.  Limerick.    On  the  same  date,  at  Guildford,  aged  80, 
General  William  Binfield  WemysB;  entered  in  1826  9th  Bengal  Cayalzy,  and 
during  the  Sepoy  War  organised  a  European  regiment  in  India,  which  eventoally 
became  the  18th  Hussars.    On  the  25th,  at  Hardwick  House,  Bichmond,  Surrey, 
aged  70,  Hajor  Henry  Thomas  Geo.  Fitzgerald,  of  Maperton  House,  co.  Somerset; 
only  son  of  Colonel  Thomas  Geo.  Fitzgerald,  of  Turlough  Park,  co.  Mayo  ;  served 
in  1st  Life  Guards ;  married,  1839,  Elizabeth  Harriett,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  S. 
Wildman  Yates.    On  the  27th,  in  West  Kensington,  aged  74,  Lewis  Pllmore,  son 
of  Captain  Abraham  Filmore,  B.N. ;  began  life  as  a  reporter  for  an  Exeter  paper, 
but  having  taught  himself  Latin,  French,  and  German,  produced  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  a  new  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  which  is  still  regarded 
as  a  standard  work.    He  came  to  London  as  reporter  for  the  Sun,  but  was  soon 
engaged  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Times,    On  the  sudden  death  of  the  Paris 
correspondent  in  1848,  Filmore  was  sent  to  take  his  place,  and  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Schleswig,  Australia,  and  to  the  United  States,  and  afterwards,  1853-6,  as 
special  correspondent  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed 
assistant  editor,  a  post  which  he  filled  till  1867,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension.    On 
the  29th,  at  Vienna,  aged  76,  General  Baron  Alexander  Holler ;  twice  Governor  of 
Bohemia  in  critical  times,  and  Minister  of  War.    On  the  30th,  in  Warwick  Square,. 
Pimlico,  aged  59,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Biehard  Lyons  Otway  Pearson,  CJB.,  son  of 
Henry  Shepherd  Pearson ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Sandhurst ;  entered  (Grenadier 
Guards,  served  through  the  Crimean  campaign ;  married,  1856,  Laora,  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Wm.    Markham,  of  GafiTorth  Hall,  Yorkshire;    appointed 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police,  1881.    On  the  30th,  in  South 
Kensington,  aged  60,  General  Frederic  Brine,  B.E.,  son  of  Major  Brine,  7th  Boj^ 
Fusiliers ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  and  in  H.M.S.  Eoryalas 
in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  expedition,  1863 ;  and  was  breveted  Major  for  his 
gallantry  ;  served  in  the  Public  Works  Department  in  the  Punjab,  1867-84 ;  and 
on  his  retirement  took  up  the  study  of  military  ballooning,  and  attempted  on 
several  occasions  to  cross  the  English  Channel.    Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Sonth- 
ampton,  aged  76,  Thomas  Drysdale,  of  Liverpool  and  Buenos  Ayres,  head  of  the 
firm  of  Drysdale  &  Co.,  of  the  latter  city.    He  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  band  of 
Scotchmen  who  went  to  the  Biver  Plate  about  1840,  and  by  their  commeieial 
agency  contributed  to  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  the  Argentine  Bepnblio.    On 
the  31st,  at  Bussborough,  Blessington,  co.  Wicklow,  aged  54,  the  Bight  Hon. 
Edward  Nngent  Leeson,  sixth  Earl  of  Hilltown,  K.P.,  and  a  representative  peer  lor 
Ireland.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  called  to  the  English  Bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple,  1862  ;  succeeded  his  brother,  1871 ;  and  married  same  year 
Lady  Geraldine  Evelyn  Stanhope,  second  daughter  and  co-heir  of  fifth  Eari  of 
Harrington. 
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8ir  George  Bums,  Bart.,  was  bom 
at  Glasgow  on  December  18, 1795,  the 
yoangest  son  of  Dr.  Bums,  minister  of 
the  Barony  parish  in  that  city  for 
seventy-two  years,  and  who  died  in  1839, 
in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  After  receiving 
a  solid  education  in  his  native  city, 
George  Boms  in  1818  entered  into 
basiness  with  his  brother  James,  and 
commenced  business  as  general  mer- 
chants. In  1824  they  became  joint 
owners  with  Hugh  Matthie,  of  Liver- 
pool, of  six  sailing  vessels  trading  be- 
tween that  port  and  Glasgow,  and  in 
the  same  year  established  steam  com- 
munication with  Belfast.  In  1830  they 
amalgamated  their  business  with  that 
of  Messrs.  Maclver,  of  Liverpool,  and 
largely  developed  the  coasting  trade 
aJong  the  west  coast  by  means  of  their 
steamships.  In  1838  the  success  of 
the  steamship  "  Great  Western,"  trading 
between  Bristol  and  New  York,  forced 
the  Gt)vemment  to  recognise  the 
superiority  of  steamships  over  sailing 
vessels  for  the  transmission  of  mails, 
and  tenders  were  invited  for  the  service. 
One  of  the  circulars  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Samuel  Gunard,  a  merchant  of 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  who  many  years 
previously  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  steam  communication 
across  the  Atlantic.  Being  unable  to 
raise  the  necessary  capital  in  Nova 
Scotia,  he  came  to  London  to  obtain 
support,  but  failing  there  he  went  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Robert 
Napier,  the  Clyde  shipbuilder  and 
engineer  at  Glasgow,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Steam- 
packet  Company.  After  a  month's  nego- 
tiation a  company  was  formed  with 
1002.  shares,  in  which  George  Bums 
and  Robert  Napier  took  a  leading  part, 
and  in  a  short  time  270,0002.  was  sub- 
scribed, and  Mr.  Cunard  was  able  to 
tender  for  a  fortnightly  service  for  the 
conveyance  of  mails  betweeen  Liver- 
pool and  Halifax  and  Boston,  and  an 
agreement  was  signed  between  the 
Government  and  Messrs.  Cunard,  Burns, 
and  Maclver  on  behalf  of  the  corpora- 


tion called  the  British  and  North 
American  Royal  Mail  Steam-packet 
Company. 

The  first  four  steamships  were 
wooden  paddle-wheel  steamers  of  which 
the  pioneer  vessel  was  the  '*  Britannia," 
1,145  tonnage,  and  740  horse-power. 
She  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  July  4, 
1840,  and  reached  Boston  after  a  pas- 
sage of  fourteen  days  eight  hours.  Her 
arrival  at  Boston  was  celebrated  by  a 
public  banquet,  and  four  years  later 
when  the  "Britannia"  was  ice-bound 
in  Boston  harbour,  in  February  1844, 
the  citizens  liberated  her  by  cutting  a 
canal  seven  miles  long  and  100  feet 
broad  at  their  own  expense. 

The  original  shareholders  were  by 
degrees  bought  out  by  the  founders, 
until  the  whole  concern  became  vested 
exclusively  in  the  three  families  of 
Cunard,  Bums,  and  Maclver,  and  in 
1878  the  interests  of  the  partners  were 
consolidated  by  registering  the  com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  two  millions,  of 
which  1,200,0002.  was  issued  to  the 
three  families  in  part  payment  of  their 
property  or  business  transferred  by  them. 
In  1860,  however,  Mr.  George  Bums, 
who  had  until  that  time  managed  the 
Glasgow  business,  retired  in  favour  of 
his  eldest  son,  Mr.  John  Burns,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Wemyss  Bay, 
retaining  only  the  management  of  the 
financial  business  of  the  company.  In 
1889  he  was  created  a  Baronet.  He 
preserved  his  faculties  unimpaired  to 
the  last,  and  could  read  and  write  with- 
out the  aid  of  spectacles.  He  died  on 
June  2  at  his  house  on  Wemyss  Bay. 

His  eldest  brother.  Dr.  John  Burns, 
F.R.S.,  was  the  first  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  a 

I  man    of    great    erudition    and    piety. 

'  Another  brother,  Allan,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  became  physician 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whilst  his 
third  brother,  James,  originally  his 
partner,  devoted  himself  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  acquired  the  estates  of 
Kilmahew  and  Cumbernauld— all  living 
to  a  groat  age. 
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Edward  Colbome   Baber,  who  died 
at  Bhanio,  on  the  16th,  was   born   in 
1814.    He  was  educated  at  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  and  went   ont   to 
China  in  1HC6  as  a  student  interpreter 
in   the  British   Consular   service.     He 
acquired  Chinese  with  more  than  the 
usual  rapidity  and  thoroughness,  and 
for  some  years  went  through  the  usual 
grades  of  official   promotion.    In  1875 
his  chance  of  distinction  came.     In  the 
February  of  that  year,  Mr.  Margary,  an 
officer  of  the  Consular  service  in  China, 
who    was   proceeding   under    Imperial 
passports    to    meet    Colonel  Browne's 
mission  from  Burmah  into  China,  was 
murdered  at  Man^vyne,  on  the  borders 
of    the   two    countries.     The    circum- 
stances surrounding  this  tragedy  were 
HO  doubtful     and   suspicious  that   Sir 
Thomas  Wade,  then  British  Minister  in 
Pekin,  despatched,  for  the  puri)ose  of 
inquiring   into   the  matter,   a  mission 
under  the  late  Mr.  Grosvenor,  and  of 
this  Mr.  Baber  was   a   member.     The 
mission  left  Hankow,  on  the  Yangtze, 
in  November,  1H75,  reaching  Tali-Fu  in 
April,  1876,  and  Bhamo  some  time  later. 
The  route  of  the  mission  between  Tali 
and    Momien   was    described    by    Mr. 
Baber,  and  was  subsequently  published 
as    a    blue-book.       Subsequently     the 
Chefoo    Convention    was    signed   with 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  under  it 
a  British  official  was  permitted  to  reside 
in  the  town  of  Chungking,  on  the  Upper 
Yangtze,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
trade  and  trade  routes  of  the  region.  It 
was  in  accordance  with  the  fitness   of 
things  that  Mr.  Baber  should  have  been 
the   first   officer  appointed  to  this  im- 
portant and  peculiar  post,  and  it  was 
while   there   that  he  carried    out   the 
series    of      explorations      in    Eastern 
Szechucn   and   the   borders   of  Thibet 
which   made   his  name  known  to  geo- 
graphers all  over  the  world,  and  which 
procured  for  him   the  gold   medal   of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.    The 
peculiar  value  of  these  explorations  to 
geography  was  that  they  connected  the 
travels  of  the  Baron  von  Richthofen  and 
those  of  the  brilliant  but  unfortunate 
Frenchman,  Francis  Gamier.   The  best 
accounts  of    the  aboriginal  tribes  in- 
habiting the   west   and   south-west   of 
China   is  contained   in   this  narrative, 
and  'thej  first  Lo-lo  manuscripts  which 
reached  Europe  are  believed  to  have 
come  through    Mr.  Baber.      It    is    to 
him  also  that  we  owe  the  account  of 
the    manufacture    and    trade  in  that 
curious  produce,  brick  tea.      In   1879 
Mr.    Baber    was    appointed    Chinese 
Secretary  o^  the  Legation  at  Pekin,  and 


in  1885  was  promoted  to  be  Consul - 
General  in  Corea,  and  when  the  de- 
limitation of  the  frontiers  between 
Burmah  and  China  was  expected  to 
take  place,  in  pursuance  of  the  Burmah 
Convention  of  1885,  Mr.  Baber  was  ap- 
pointed political  officer  at  Bhamo,  on 
the  Upi)er  Irrawaddy. 

Major-General  Charles  Booth  Braek- 
enbury    died  suddenly    on    the    20th, 
whilst  travelling  in  a  first-class  carriage 
from  Dartford  to  London.    On  arriving 
at  Mazehill  a  porter  found  him  lying  in 
a  comatose  state  in  a  corner  of  a  car- 
riage,  and  on    failing  to  arouse  him 
called  assistance.     Dr.    Hart    was    at 
hand,  but  his  services  were  of  no  avail. 
The  doctor  travelled  with  his  patient  to 
London  Bridge,  but  on  his  arrival  life 
was  extinct,  apoplexy  being  the  cause 
of  death.    Charles  Booth  Brackenbuiy 
was  born  in  1831.  He  was  educated  at  ^e 
Royal    Military    Academy,    Woolwich, 
entered  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  after 
X)as8ing  through  the  usual   grades,  be- 
came Colonel,  October  1,  1882.    He  was 
successively  an  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Artillery  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Assistant  Director  of  Artillery  Studies, 
Deputy-Assistant  Quartermaster-Gene- 
ral in  the  Intelligence  Department,  War 
Office,Superintending  Officer  of  Garrison  * 
Instruction,  Assistant  Director  of  liili- 
tary  Education  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Gunpowder  Factory.  In  1887 
he  was  appointed  Director  of  Artillery 
Studies      at     Woolwich,     with     the 
temporary    rank     of      Major-GeneraL 
General  Brackenbury  was  present  at 
the    siege    of    Sebastopol,    and    went 
through   the    Bohemian    campaign  of 
1866  and  the  campaign  of  Le  Mans 
with    the  army    of    Prince    Frederick 
Charles  in  1871.    He  also  accompanied 
the  Russian  anny  during  the  campaign 
of   1877  in  Bulgaria,  and  crossed  we 
Balkans  with  the  advanced  guard  under 
General   Gourko.    He  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  extensive  writers  on  all 
military  subjects,  and  contributed  fre- 
quently to  the  columns  of  the  '  Times.' 
He    was    the    author   of    *'  EuropeftD 
Armaments  in  1867,"  "  The  Constita- 
tional     Forces     of     Great    Britain," 
"  Foreign  Armies  and  Home  Beserves," 
1871 ;  "  The  Winter  Campaign  of  Prince 
Frederick   Charles  in  1870-71,"   "  Be- 
forms  in    the    French    Army,"  trans- 
lated in  the  Intelligence  Department, 
Horse  Guards,  War  Office,  1874 ;  many 
essays  and  lectures  on  military  affain; 
and  a  "  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great" 
He  also  edited  a  series  of  military  hand- 
books, one  of  which,  on  the  technictl 
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eonstrnction  and  tactical  use  of  field- 
works,  was  written  by  himself. 

Lord  Magheramorne.— James  Mac- 
naghten  Hogg  was  bom  at  Calcutta 
in  1823,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Kight 
Hon.  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  formerly 
Member  of  Council  for  India,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  in  1843 
he  joined  the  Ist  Life  Guards.  After 
sixteen  years*  service  he  retired  from 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  He  represented  Bath  as  a 
Conservative  from  1805  to  1868,  and 
Truro  from  1871  to  1885.  In  1885  he 
was  returned  for  Hornsey,  and  retained 
his  seat  unopposed  in  1886.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Thwaites  in  1870, 
Colonel  Hogg,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  was 
elected  chairman  of  that  body,  to  which 
position  he  was  annually  re-elected, 
antil  the  Board  itself  ceased  to  exist. 
Colonel  Hogg  was  created  a  K.C.B.  on 
the  opening  of  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment in  1874,  and  he  succeeded  to  his 
lather's  baronetcy  in  1876.  In  1877  he 
assumed,  by  Koyal  licence,  the  name  of 
M'Garel  as  a  prefix  to  his  surname,  on 
succeeding  to  the  Antrim  estates  of  the 
late  Mr.  Charles  M'OarcI  of  Magliera- 
mome.  In  1887  Sir  James  Hogg  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Maghera- 
morne. In  1857  he  married  the  Hon. 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Douglas-Pennant, 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Penrhyn,  and 
he  died  at  his  residence  on  June  27, 
after  a  protracted  illness. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Henry 
Howard  Molynenx  Herbert,  fourth 
Earl,  was  bom  on  June  24,  1831,  and 
was  the  son  of  Henry  John  George, 
the  third  Earl,  and  of  his  wife,  Henri- 
etta, daughter  of  Lord  Henry  Molyneux 
Howard,  and  niece  of  the  12th  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Ho  was  descended  from  that 
Henry  Herbert,  grandson  of  the  eighth 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  in  1780  was 
created  Baron  Porchester,  and  in  1793 
Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Lord  Carnarvon 
made  his  mark  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ 
Church  in  1852  he  obtained  a  first 
class  in  Literis  Humaniorihus,  Three 
years  before  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  the  death  of  his  father;  and 
soon  after  taking  his  degree  he  began 
to  take  part  in  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Derby,  the  leader  of 
his  party,  complimented  him  on  his 
maiden  speech,  and  six  years  after- 
wards, in  1858,  appointed  him  I^nder- 
h'ecretary  of  State  for    the    Colonies. 


In  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
High  Steward  of  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Lord  Carnarvon,  as  a  young  man, 
devoted  much  time  to  travelling,  and  in 
1860  published  a  book  on  "  The  Druses 
of  the  Lebanon."  Nine  years  later  he 
edited  some  journals  of  a  visit  to  Greece 
made  in  1839  by  his  father.  In  the 
summer  of  1866  the  Government  of 
Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were 
defeated  on  one  of  the  clauses  of  their 
Reform  Bill,  and  on  their  resignation 
Lord  Derby  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
Ministry.  Lord  Carnarvon  entered  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  for  tlie  Colonies, 
and  in  this  capacity  it  fell  to  him  to 
propose  the  measure  which,  next  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  was  the  most  important  of 
the  Session  of  1867— the  Bill  for  the 
Confederation  of  the  British  North 
American  Provinces^  Foreshadowed  in 
Lord  Durham's  famous  Report  30  years 
before,  it  had  frequently  occupied  the 
minds  both  of  Canadian  and  of  English 
statesmen,,  and  tlie  principal  lines  of 
the  Bill  had  in  point  of  fact  been  laid 
doAMi  by  Mr.  Card  well,  the  out -going 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Lord  Car- 
narvon found  much  of  the  \vork  done 
to  his  hand,  and  he  took  it  up  with 
enthusiasm.  He  moved  the  second 
reading  on  Feb.  19  in  a  speech  of  con- 
siderable eloquence,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  Bill  passed  through 
the  Lords  with  scarcely  a  dissentient 
voice.  The  reception  which  it  met  with 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  so 
unanimously  favourable,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  objecting:  to  the  com- 
panion Bill  which  proposed  a  guarantee 
for  the  inter-colonial  railway.  In  spite 
of  opposition,  however,  both  Bills  be- 
came law,  and  the  ''  Dominion  of 
Canada  ''  began  its  career  of  public 
prosperity  in  close  union  with  the 
mother  country. 

Lord  Carnarvon, however,  had  cca>ei 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Government  be- 
fore his  Bill  became  law.  He  was  never 
a  robust  politician,  but  carried  scrupu- 
lousness and  sensitiveness  in  public 
life  almost  to  a  fault.  No  less  th.m 
three  times  durin;:;  his  career  did  he 
find  himself  obliged  to  part  from  his 
colleagues,  and  he  thus  affords  probably 
the  only  instance  in  our  history  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  who,  after  twice  re- 
signing, has  again  been  begged  to  take 
office.  The  first  occasion  was  early  in 
March  1867  wlien,  together  with  Lord 
Cranborne  (subsequently  Lord  Salis- 
bury) and  General  Peel,  he  resigned 
office  because  he  could  not  assent  to 
the  previsions  of  the  Reform  B'll,whea 
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Mr.  Disraeli  transferred  the  political 
power  of  the  couatry  from  the  middle 
to  the  working  class,  and  changed  our 
constitution  into  practically  a  demo- 
cracy. The  resignation  of  the  three 
Ministers  was  one  of  the  surprises. 
According  to  Sir  John  Pakington,when 
the  Cabinet  meeting  broke  up  two  days 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  it 
was  believed  that  everything  had  been 
settled  and  that  all  the  Ministers  were 
unanimous.  During  the  evening,  how- 
ever, the  three  dissentients  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  proposed  measure 
went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  demo- 
cracy ;  and  they  resigned.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Cabinet,  hastily  sum- 
moned, met  again,  with  an  extremely 
disagreeable  situation  to  face.  Lord 
Derby  was  to  address  the  party  at  the 
Carlton  Club,  and  an  hour  later  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  to  explain  tlie  Government 
Eefonn  Bill  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  there  had  been  in  fact  two  draft 
Reform  Bills  —draft  A,  less  democratic 
and  surrounded  with  supposed  safe- 
guards, and  draft  B,  more  democratic 
and  more  simple.  It  was  draft  B  that 
had  been  adopted  at  the  former  Cabinet 
Council,  but  now,  in  the  hope  of  retain- 
ing the  three  rebellious  members,  the 
Cabinet,  driven  to  make  a  hurried  deci- 
sion, threw  it  over  and  reverted  to  the 
other  measure— the  measure  which,  on 
the  strength  of  Sir  John  Pakington's 
speech,  was  henceforth  irreverently 
called  by  its  opponents  the  "  Ten 
Minutes'  Bill.*'  None  of  the  three 
Ministers,  however,  consented  to  re- 
sume ofBce,  and  the  safeguards  had  to 
be  abandoned. 

During  the  next  seven  years  Lord 
Carnarvon  spoke  from  time  to  lime  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  questions  where 
the  Conservative  party  undertook  to 
oppose  the  acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Ministry;  but  his  opposition  was  seldom 
without  reservations.  For  example,  in 
the  famous  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bill  for  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church, 
he  criticized,  but  he  did  not  condemn ; 
he  was  for  accepting  with  modifications, 
and  not,  like  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, for  rejecting  the  Bill  alto- 
gether. 

In  1874  Mr.  Disraeli  returned  to 
power  and  again  offered  Lord  Car- 
narvon his  old  post  at  the  Colonial 
(Office.  The  breach  was  by  this  time 
healed;  household  suffrage  liad  long 
been  an  accomplished  fact,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  handsome  majority 
which  it  had  just  given  to  their  party, 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord  Salisbury 
Were  free  to  confess  that  their  fears  in 


1867  had  been  exaggerated.    Accord- 
ingly   Lord    Carnarvon    accepted    the 
Colonial  Office,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  attempt  in  another  im- 
portant part  of  our  colonial  empire  to 
carry  out  a  similar  policy  to  that  which 
had  succeeded  so  well  in  Canada.    The 
problem  of  South  African  Confedera- 
tion, however,  proved  to  be  far  more 
dillicult  than  the  similar  problem  in 
North   America,    and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Sir 
Bartle    Frere,  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  endeavoured  to  push  it  forward 
produced  considerable  irritation.    Pro* 
bably  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.    Lord 
Carnarvon  had  quitted  office  before  the 
Zulu  war  opened  a  period  of  disaster 
for  South  Africa,  for  on  Jan.  24, 1878, 
he    resigned    in    consequence    of   the 
Cabinet  having  decided  to  order  the 
British  fleet  to  proceed  to  the  Dar- 
danelles.  Lord  Carnarvon,  when  subse- 
quently explaining  his   reasons,  con- 
fessed that  his  relations  with  the  Prime 
Minister  had  during  the  whole  of  the 
month  been  somewhat  strained;  that 
on  the  12th  he  had  opposed  in  the 
Cabinet  Council  the  proposal  to  send 
the  tlect  to  the  Dardanelles;  that  on 
the  loth,  when  the  Government  deter- 
mined to  send  it,  he  handed  in  his  re- 
signation, but  withdrew  it  when  the  de- 
cision was  rescinded;  but  that  on  the 
28rd    he    definitely    resigned    on    the 
Cabinet's  resolving  that  the  fleet  should 
be  sent  to  Constantinople.    Lord  Derby 
had  also  given  in  his  resignation  at  the 
same  time,  but  had  withdrawn  it,  only 
to  hand  it  in  again  in  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  Cabinet  decided  to 
call  out  the  Reserves. 

It  was  not  till  June  1885,  when  Lord 
Salisbury  formed  his  first  and  short- 
lived Administration,  that  Lord  Car- 
narvon again  took  office.  In  the  in- 
terval he  filled  what  was  in  some 
respects  the  more  congenial  position  of 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
He  was  an  excellent  President  of  the 
Society,  extremely  conrteons  in  manner 
and  gifted  with  a  considerable  power  of 
speech ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  severer 
work  of  political  administration,  his 
success,  it  must  honestly  be  said,  was 
not  so  great.  He  joined  the  Balisboiy 
Government  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  his 
Chief  Secretary  being  Sir  William  Hart 
Dyke,  and  the  event  for  which  it  will 
be  remembered  in  history  was  the  cele- 
brated and  ill-omened  interview  which 
he  had  with  Mr.  Pamcl]  in  what  the 
latter  called  **  an  empty  house  in 
London.**    The  accounts  given  of  this 
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interview  by  the  two  persons  concerned 
were  diametrically  opposed.  Mr.  Parnell 
8aid  that  ''Lord  Carnarvon  expressed 
to  him  the  strongest  belief  that  only  by 
the  concession  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
could  the  Irish  question  be  settled ; 
that  it  was  to  be  a  Parliament,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  called  a  Parliament ; 
that  it  was  to  have  the  most  extensive 
powers,  even  going  as  far  as  the  right 
of  protecting  Irish  industries  by  the 
imposition  of  protective  tariffs."  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  ^lay  3,  1888, 
Lord  Carnarvon  declared  that  all  this 
was  correct,  with  one  important  excep- 
tion—that it  had  been  said  not  by  him, 
but  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

Lord  Carnarvon's  literary  produc- 
tiveness was  considerable.  Besides  the 
books  that  we  have  mentioned  he 
edited  in  1875  a  posthumous  work  of 
Dean  Mansel,  on  the  *'  Gnostic  Heresies 
of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries,"  with 
a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
author.  In  1879  he  published  a  verse 
translation  of  the  "Agamemnon,"  and 
some  years  after  another  of  the 
**  Odyssey,"    and   shortly    before    his 


death  he  edited  Lord  Chesterfield's 
"Letters  to  his  Godson"  from  the 
family  papers.  He  was  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  and,  in  another  line  of 
life,  held  the  high  posts  of  pro-Grand 
Master  of  the  Freemasons  of  England 
and  Grand  Master  of  Somerset.  He 
was  Constable  of  Carnarvon  Castle, 
High  Steward  of  Newbury,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Hampshire.  He  was 
twice  married,  first  to  Lady  Evelyji 
Stanhope,  only  daughter  of  the  sixtli 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and,  secondly,  to 
Elizabeth  Catharine,  daughter  of  Henry 
Howard,  of  Greystoke,  and  sister  to 
Stafford  Howard,  sometime  M.P.  for 
East  Cumberland.  His  health,  en- 
feebled by  a  serious  attack  of  gout,  had 
given  much  anxiety  during  the  early 
spring  and  the  prevalence  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic.  He  rallied  for  a  time 
and  gave  hopes  of  a  speedy  recovery, 
but  a  relapse  occurred  and  he  died  at 
his  house  in  Portman  Square  on  June 
28,  just  having  completed  his  fifty- 
ninth  year. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month:— On  the  3rd,  in  Paris, 
Prince  Nicholai  Bibesco,  son  of  the  ex-Hospodar  of  Wallachia.    He  had  served 
with  the  French  army  in  Algeria,  and  during  the  siege  of  Paris.     On  the  sania 
date,  aged  73,  the  Due  de  Gontaut-Biron,  fonnerly  French  ambassador  at  I>erlin. 
Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Parays,  Lot  et  Garonne,  aged  00,  Philippe  Burty,  a 
French  art  critic  in  English  and  French  journals.    On  the  Cth,  at  Holloway, 
Charles  Green  Spencer,  a  professional  aeronaut,  one  of  Mr.  CoxwcH's  assistants  in 
some  of  his  memorable  journeys.    On  the  7th,  in  Manchester  Square,  agod  70, 
Sobert  WiUiams,  of  Bridchead,  Dorchester,  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  the 
senior  partner  in  the  banking  fiirm  of  Williams,  Deacon  &  Co.,  and  of  the  Dorset- 
shire bank,  R.  &  R.  Williams  &  Co. ;  represented  Dorchester  1835-41 ;  married, 
first,  1847,  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  vicar  of  Harrow,  and 
second,  1858,  Lady  Emily  M.  Leslie  Melville,  eldest  daughter  of  eighth  Earl  of 
Leven  and  Melville.    On  the  10th,  at  the  rectory  of  Deganwy,  North  Wales,  age  I 
56,  the  Very  Bev.  John  Oakley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Manchester,  eldest  son  of  Johti 
Oakley,  of  Eastnor,  Herefordshire.     Educated  at  Brascnose  College,   Oxford ; 
ordained  1858  and  served  as  curate  at  St.  Luke's,  Soho,  and  St.  James's,  Piccadilly ; 
appointed,  1807,  incumbent  of  St.  Saviour's,  Hoxton;  Dean  of  Carlisle  1882,  and 
transferred  to   Manchester  1H84,  the   author  of  **  The  Christian  Aspect  of  the 
Decalogue,"  &c.    On  the  same  date,  at  Hietzing,  aged  65,  Joseph  Schnlhoff,  the 
inventor  oif  the  well-known  repeating  rifle  and  repeating  pistol  bearing  hi.s  name. 
On  the  11th,  in  Wilton  Place,  aged  OU,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Ely,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  J.  Hope  Vere ;  married,  1844,  third  Marquess  of   Ely ; 
appointed  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  1851-1884,  when  as  a  mark  of  the  Queen's 
special  regard  she  was  made  an  extra  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber.    On  the  same 
date,  at  Hempstead,  near  Stalham,  Norfolk,  aged  72,  the  Kev.  John  Eyre  Yonge, 
rector  of  Hempstead-cum-Lessingham.     Formerly  one  of  the  assistant  masters 
of  Eton  College,  and  a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    He  married,  1844, 
Hon.  Catherine  C.  Lysaght,  daughter  of  fourth  Lord  Lisle.     On  the  13th,  at  the 
Alexandra  Hotel,  London,  aged  72,  Sir  Philip  Fauncefort-Duncombe,  first  Baronet, 
only  son  of  Philip  Duncombe  Pauncefoit-Duncombe,  of  Great  Brickhill,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  Witham,  Lincolnshire  :  married,  1844,  Sophia  Caroline,  daughter 
of  C.  T.  P.  Maunsell,  of  Thorpe  Manor,  Northampton ;  created  a  Baronet  in  1859. 
On  the  15th,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  78,  Godfrey  Sinclair,  youngest  and  last  surviving 
member  of  thirteen  children  of  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of  Ulbster,  Caithness, 
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by  Diana,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Macdonald,  all  of  whom  attained  distinction  ; 
Julia,  Countess  of  Glas<$ow,  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  the  authoress,  Sir  George 
Sinclair,  the  scholar,  and  Alexander  Sinclair,  the  antiquary  and  genealogist,  being 
among  the  number.    On  the  same  date,  aged  68,  General  Bobert  Warden,  C.B., 
Kon  of  Robert  Warden,  of  Park  Hill,  Stirling ;  entered  the  army  1B41 ;  served  with 
distinction  through  the  Criir\can  campaign,  and  was  three  times  wounded;  married, 
1H74,  Martha  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Atkinson.    On  the  IGth,  aged  73,  Dr. 
Comthwaite,  Konian  Catholic  I^ishop  of  Leeds ;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Beverley 
in  1^01.  where  he  remained  until  1878  ;  and  on  the  division  of  that  diocese  into 
Middlesborough  and  Leeds,  chose  the  latter.    On  the  17th,  at  Southampton,  aged 
84,  MajorGeneral  Samuel  Tryon,  son  of  Thomas  Tryon,  of  Bnlwick  Park,  North- 
amptonshire.   On  the  lyth,  at  Wynberg,  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  aged  78,  Bt.  Hon. 
and  Bev.  Harry  Grey,  eighth  Earl  of  Stamford,  son  of  Rev.  Harry  Grey ;  edacated 
at  Sherborne  School  and  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford  (B.A.  1880) ;  he  succeeded 
his  kinsman,  the  late  Karl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  as  eighUi  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford, in  1888,  the  earldom  of  Warrington  becoming  extinct.    He  had  lived  many 
ycarbt  at  the  Cape.    He  married,  first,  Miss  Susan  Gaydon ;  second.  Miss  Annie 
Macnamara ;  and  third.  Miss  Martha  Saloman.    He  was  the  male  representative 
of  the  historic  house  of  Grey  of  Groby,  sprung  from  Sir  Henry  Grey,  nephew  of 
the  Duke  of  SufTolk,  K.G.,  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    On  the  same  date,  at  Inver- 
ness Terrace,  London,  aged  72,  Sir  Warrin^on  Smyth,  the  eldest  son  of  Admiral 
W.  H.  Smyth;  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1878,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Bedford  Schools  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  travelling 
bachelorship  which  enabled  him  to  spend  four  years  in  visiting  the  mining  districts 
of  the  Continent.    On  his  return  to  England  in  1844  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  H. 
dc  la  Beche  to  the  Geological  Survey;  in  1851,  on  the  formation  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  he  was  made  lecturer  on  mineralogy  and  mining,  and  soon  after  Inspector 
of  Mineral  Property  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  chief  Mineral  Inspectpr  of  the 
Crown ;  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society  1856-18G6,  and  President 
18r>r)-7  ;  chairman  of  Royal  Commission  on  Accidents  in  Mines  1879-86;  married, 
18(54,  Anna  M.  A.,  daughter  of  Anthony  M.  li.  Stor}'-Maskelyne,  of  Basset  Down, 
Wilts,  and  knighted  1887.    On  the  evening  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been 
present  in  his  usual  health  at  the  soiree  of  the  Boyal  Society.    On  the  20th,  at 
The  Grove,  Hammersmith,  aged  68.  Bobert  Henry  Soden  Smith,  MJL.,  F.8A,  for 
thirty  years  keeper  of  the  Art  Library  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  son  of 
Captain  Robert  Smith,   of  Dirleton,   Haddingtonshire.    On  the  SSrd.  aged  76, 
Admiral  John  Boss  Ward,  son  of  Vice-Admiral  William  Ward ;  entered  the  Bnyal 
Navy  1828;  appointed,  in  1852,  the  first  general  Inspector  of  Lifeboats ;  began  a 
seri(?s  of  experiments  which  was  the  introduction  of  almost  every  improvement 
subsequently  made  in  the  life-saving  service  of  our  coasts  daring  thirty  years  he 
held  the  post.    On  the  25th,  at  Cromwell  Place,  S.W.,  aged  57,  Charles  Gromptoii, 
Q.C.,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Justice  Crompton  ;  educated  at  University  College,  London, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  fourth  Wrangler  1855,  and  afterwards  Fellow ; 
joined  the  Northern  Circuit ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Leek  division  of  Staffordshire 
1885-6.    On  the  2()th,  aged  GO,  the  Hon.  A.  W.  M*Lelan,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  from  1858 
until  Confederation.    He  became  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet  in  1881*  and 
held  various  posts.    On  the  27th,  at  Turin,  aged  C2,  Sir  Anbrey  Jolm  Dean  Paul, 
third  Baronet :  married,  1851,  Laura,  second  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lister  Lister- 
Kaye,  Baronet.    On  the  <:ame  date,  at  Cologne,  aged  85,  General  George  Wyaae, 
Colonel-Commandant  R.K.,  fourth  son  of  Bev.  Henry  Wjune,  of  Killacan  ;  entered 
Boyal  Engineers  1825 ;  was  present  at  Antwerp  during  the  siege  by  the  Fxeneh  in 
l8o2  ;  Government  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Trade  1845-o(>,  and  jBommanded  the 
Boyal  Engineers  in  China  1857,  and  directed  the  siege  operations  whioh  resulted 
in  the  taking  of  Canton. 
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irUliam  Crawford,  H.P.  for  Mid 
Durham,  and  secretary  of  the  Durham 
Miners  Association.  Bom  at  Whitley, 
Northumberland,  in  1833,  he  began  life 
as  a  waggon  greaser  at  Cowpen  Colliery, 
where  his  father  worked  as  a  miner. 
After  meeting  with  a  serious  accident 
which  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of 
a  legf  he  found  himself  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  called  upon  by  his  father's  death 
to  support  the  family.  He  became  a 
Primitive  Methodist  preacher,  but  at 
length  made  himself  more  widely  known 
as  an  advocate  of  trades'  unionism,  and 
was  in  consequence  appointed  at  a  later 
date  general  secretary  of  the  Miners' 
Society  for  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,*  which  he  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  forming.  In 
1865  he  gave  up  the  post  of  secretary  to 
the  Northumberland  Miners'  Union,  to 
undertake  the  secretaryship  of  a  co- 
operative society.  In  1870  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Durliam  Miners'  Union, 
and  in  association  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Bart,  M.P.,  he  raised  the  pitmen's  socie- 
ties of  the  northern  counties  to  their  pre- 
sent importance  and  independence.    In 

1885  be  contested  Mid  Durham  as  a 
Liberal  against  Hon.  A.  V.  Tempest,  and 
was  returned  by  5,799  votes  against  3,245 
given  to  his  Conservative  opponent.  In 

1886  he  was  again  returned  as  a  Glad- 
stonian  Liberal  without  a  contest.  In 
addition  to  the  part  he  played  in 
political  and  professional  life,  he  was  a 
prominent  Freemason,  and  an  Alder- 
man of  the  Durham  County  Council. 
His  death,  which  happened  on  July  1, 
at  Durham,  was  quite  sudden. 

Ur  Edvin'Chadwick,  K.C.B.— Edwin 
Chadwick  was  bom  in  1800  in  a  village 
near  Bochdale,  named  Cliadwick,  where 
his  grandfather  Andrew,  a  friend  of 
John  Wesley,  had  founded  the  first  Sun- 
day school  in  Lancashire.  Andrew 
Chadwick 's  eldest  son  emigrated  to 
America  and  followed  the  profession  of 
a  journalist,  leaving  his  son  to  be 
brought  up  by  relatives.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick never  went  to  a  public  school, 
but  was  educated  by  tutors,  and  at  an 
early  age  was  articled  to  a  solicitor. 
He,  however,  promptly  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  go  to  the  Bar,  and 
as  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  support 
himself  in  the  interval  before  his  call, 
he  took  to  reporting  and  literary  work. 
His  first  article  was  an  essay  on  **  Life 


Assurance"  which  appeared  in  the 
Westminster  Review^  and  was  the  means 
of  bringing  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Grote  and  James  and  John  Stuart 
Mill.  In  like  manner  his  second  article 
on  '*  Preventive  Police,"  introduced  him 
to  Jeremy  Bentham,  then  in  his  82nd 
year,  who  received  him  into  his  house 
and  engaged  him  in  the  completion  of 
his  work  on  the  Administration  Code. 
On  Bentham's  death  a  short  time  after- 
wards Chadwick  inherited  a  small 
legacy,  having  declined  the  offer  of  a 
pecuniary  independence  if  he  would 
continue  the  work  which  Bentham  had 
inaugurated. 

In  1832  he  was  offered  by  Lord 
Grey  the  post  of  Assistant-Conmiissioner 
under  the  newly-established  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  after  some  hesitation  Chad- 
wick threw  up  his  prospects  at  the  Bar, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  Govern- 
ment service.  In  the  following  year 
his  energy  and  capacity  were  recognised 
by  his  promotion  to  a  Commissioner- 
ship,  and  in  that  character  he  practically 
reformed  the  local  administration  of 
1,600  parishes  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  their  own  poor.  The  suddenness  of 
the  sweeping  changes  raised  a  bitter  cry 
against  the  Ministry,  and  although  Mr. 
Chadwick  protested  in  after  life  that  he 
had  had  no  exclusive  responsibility 
for  the  policy  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
he  was  recognised  as  its  most  active 
agent.  In  1833  he  was  employed  on 
the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  factory 
children,  and  took  a  leading  share  in 
drawing  up  the  report  which  became 
the  basis  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Act. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  changed  his  Com- 
missionership  for  the  post  of  paid 
Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  for  some  years  succeeded  in  em- 
broiling that  Board  with  half  the  Poor 
Law  Unions  in  the  country,  especially 
by  his  opposition  to  the  giving  of  out- 
door relief  on  any  terms  to  able-bodied 
paupers.  Not  less  eager  were  his  de- 
nunciations of  the  carelessness  of  the 
authorities  in  all  sanitary  matters,  and 
to  him  the  country  was  indebted  for 
the  first  Sanitary  Commission-appointed 
in  1838  to  inquire  into  the  outbreak  of 
a  fearful  epidemic  in  Whitechapel.  The 
report  of  this  Conmiission,supplemented 
by  Mr.  Chadwick's  eagerness  to  obtain 
CQrrect  death  -  rates  throughout  the 
country,  led  to   the  establishment  of 
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the  Begistrar-General's  Office,  whence 
carefully  prepared  statistics,  showing 
the  salubrity  of  towns  and  districts, 
have  been  since  that  time  regularly 
issued.  In  1844  another  Sanitary  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  order  to  make  a  general  investi- 
gation into  the  national  health  and  the 
best  means  for  improving  it. 

In  184 G  the  Poor  Law  Board  was 
dissolved,  Mr.  Ghadwick  having  been 
unable  to  continue  his  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  Commissioner,  and  from 
that  time  he  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  sanitary  science. 

In  1847  he  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  health  of  London,  and  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  he  was  appointed 
a  Commissioner,  and  held  the  post  until 
1854,  when*  the  ollicc  was  merged  and 
its  duties  transferred  elsewhere.  After 
his  retirement  from  oificial  life  he 
devoted  his  time  to  advocating  the 
views  with  which  he  had  identified  him- 
self, and  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  our  troops  in  the 
Crimea  and  India  were  recognised  and 
successfully  applied.  In  1808  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  tlie  University  of 
London  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe,  but  he  did  not  go  to  the  poll,  and 
since  that  time  his  excursions  into  the 
domain  of  politics  have  been  limited  to 
letters  and  pamphlets  advocating  his 
views  on  debtors'  prisons,  physical 
training,  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
the  insane,  intramural  interment,  and 
the  like.  He  was  made  C.B.  in  1848, 
K.C.B.  in  1889,  and  died  at  his  residence 
at  East  Sheen  on  July  5,  after  a  short 
illness,  having  completed  his  90th 
year. 

General  Sir  Francis  Seymour, 
K.C.B. ,  died  at  his  apartments  in 
Kensington  Palace  on  July  10.  He 
was  bom  in  1813,  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
Augustus  Seymour,  and  in  1834  entered 
the  army  as  Ensign  in  the  19th  Foot. 
In  1840  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  1842  exchanged  to  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  He  became 
Colonel  in  1854,  and  Major-General  in 
1864.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Crimean  War  lie  served  with  the  Ist 
Battalion  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 
and  was  present  at  all  the  battles  up 
to  the  fall  of  Sobastopol.  He  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  the  corps  at  Inker- 
man,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
again  very  severely  wounded  in  the 
head  whilst  field  officer  in  command 


of  the  right  attack  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol.  In  1869  Sir  Francis 
Seymour  married  Agnes  Austin,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Hill  Dawe  Wick- 
ham,  M.A.,  rector  of  Harsington,  near 
Wincanton,  Somerset.  He  was  Groom- 
in -Waiting  to  the  late  Prince  Consort 
from  1840  until  his  death.  Previously 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Prince,  Sir 
Francis  Seymour  had  accompanied  him 
in  his  travels  as  well  as  on  his  journey 
to  England.  On  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort  Sir  Francis  Seymour  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  Groom-in-Waiting  to  the 
Queen,  and  an  extra  Groom-in-Waiting 
and  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  in 
February  1876.  For  his  services  daring 
the  Crimean  war  he  received  a  medal 
with  four  clasps,  was  made  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  received  the 
Second  Class  of  the  Medjidi6  and  the 
Turkish  war  medal ;  he  was  also  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Saxe- 
Ernestine  Order.  In  December  1871  • 
he  was  appointed  Major-General  on 
the  staff  at  Malta,  and  commanded  the 
division  there  from  January  1872  to  Feb- 
ruary 1874.  In  1873  he  was  promoted 
to  tJie  rank  of  Lieutenant  -  General, 
and  in  1877  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
General ;  he  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  1881.  He  was  also  an  Honorary 
Colonel  in  the  Devonshire  Regiment.  In 
1859  he  was  made  C.B.,and  was  created 
a  Baronet  in  1869,  and  E.C.B.  in  1879. 

Oeneral  John  G.  Fremont. — John  C. 
Fremont,  who  died  at  New  Yozk  on  the 
13th,  was  born  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
in  1813.  His  father  was  a  French- 
man who  had  settled  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  his  mother,  of  a  distin- 
guiahed  Virginian  family,  was  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  family  of 
George  Washington.  Their  son,  John, 
was  educated  at  Charleston  College, 
where  he  showed  remarkable  attain- 
ments in  mathematics,  and  in  1833  he 
obtained  the  position  of  teacher  of 
mathematics  on  board  of  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  "  Natchez,"  in  which 
he  sailed  on  a  cruise  of  two  years  to 
tlie  coast  of  South  America.  He  then 
became  a  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  navy,and  was  ai^>ointed  to  the  frigate 
"Independence."  He  next  devoted 
himself  to  surveying  and  railroad 
engineering,  his  first  important  work  of 
tho  kind  being  the  exploration  of  the 
mountain  passes  between  South  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  Until  the  aatnmn  of 
1837  he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  when 
he  accompanied  Captain  Williams,  of 
the  United  States  army,  in  a  militaiy 
reconnoissance   of    the    mountainon 
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Cherokee  eonntry  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  This  was 
Fremont's  first  experience  of  serious 
campaigns  and  explorations.  In  1888- 
89  he  accompanied  M.  Nicollet,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  scientist,  in  exploring 
the  country  between  the  Missouri  and 
the  English  lines.  At  this  time  he  was 
made  second  Lieutenant,  by  Van  Buren, 
in  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engi- 
neers ;  and  on  his  return  in  18^1  he 
married  Miss  Benton,  a  daughter  of  the 
famous  Senator  Benton,  who,  through- 
out a  long  life  of  distinguished  services 
to  his  country,  was  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  Western  explora- 
tion, and  who  did  more  to  encourage 
overland  transit  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  than  any  other  American 
statesman.  It  was  probably  through 
Senator  Benton's  influence  that  Fre- 
mont first  received  instructions  to 
explore  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  he  left 
Washington  on  May  2,  1842,  upon  his 
first  expedition,  of  which  his  personal 
part  is  commemorated  by  Fremont's 
Peak,  13,750  ft.  above  the  sea.  An  ac- 
count of  this  expedition,  comprising 
barometrical  and  astronomical  observa- 
tions, the  settlement  of  routes,  the 
indication  of  military  positions,  and 
contributions  to  geology  and  botany, 
vr&B  laid  before  Congress  in  the  winter 
of  1842-3.  It  attracted  great  attention 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
and  was  praised  by  Humboldt  in  his 
"Aspects  of  Nature."  Close  upon  the 
first  followed  a  second  expedition.  The 
region  between  the  Kooky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  was  then  quite  unknown, 
and  this  was  the  object  of  Fremont's 
interest.  During  this  expedition  he  laid 
open  to  settlement  the  country  now 
occupied  by  Utali  and  the  Pacific  States, 
and  for  over  a  period  of  fourteen  months, 
in  which  he  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  explored  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  he 
was  scarcely  ever  out  of  the  sight  of 
snow.  In  1845  he  was  breveted  Captain, 
and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  he  set 
out  on  still  a  third  expedition  to  explore 
the  great  basin  and  the  maritime  region 
of  Oregon  and  California.  From  the 
valley  of  San  Joaquim  he  was  ordered 
by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  retire.  He 
refused,  built  a  fort  in  a  strong  position 
on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and  put 
himself  into  a  state  of  defence.  After 
four  days  of  siege  the  Mexican  General 
proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
Fremont  proceeded  on  his  way  through 
the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  un- 
molested. It  was  on  account  of  Fre- 
mont's services  at  this  time  that,  as 
Senator  Benton  says  in  his  "  Thirty 


Years*  View,"  American  supremacy  was 
later  established  in  California.  Hence- 
forward, until  1847,  he  was  most  actively 
engaged  throughout  this  region.  During 
his  absence  war  was  declared  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
General  Kearney  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  California.  Fremont  refused 
to  obey  some  orders  given  by  Kearney, 
and  was  put  under  arrest,  tried  by  court- 
martial,  found  guilty,  and  ordered  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  service.  President 
Polk  remitted  the  sentence,  but  Fre- 
mont resigned  his  commission.  In 
October  1848,  Fremont  fitted  out  an 
expedition  again,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, with  the  object  of  finding  a 
practicable  route  over  the  mountains  to 
California.  After  terrible  hardships  he 
discovered  a  secure  route,  reaching  the 
Sacramento  in  the  spring  of  1849.  He 
afterwards  settled  in  California  and 
bouglit  large  gold  mines.  In  1849  he 
received  from  President  Taylor  the 
appointment  of  Commissioner  to  run 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  In  1850  he  visited 
Europe,  having  received  in  1850  from 
Baron  Humboldt,  on  behalf  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  the  '*  great  golden  medal 
for  progress  in  the  sciences."  He 
received  the  founders'  medal  from  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  "  for  his 
pre-eminent  services  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  geographical  sdience."  His 
passion  for  exploration  was  so  great 
that,  on  his  return  to  America,  he 
started  on  still  another  expedition, 
to  complete  the  surveys  made  during  his 
fourth  journey. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  Fremont 
had  been  drawn  into  the  excitement  of 
political  life.  His  services  in  opening 
up  the  Pacific  States  were  fitly  recog- 
nised by  his  nomination  as  one  of  the 
first  senators  sent  to  Washington  by 
the  newly  admitted  State  of  California, 
and  in  that  quality  he  took  up  his 
residence,  1849-51,  at  Washington.  In 
1855  he  settled  himself  at  New  York 
as  the  more  active  seat  of  his  party, 
the  Republican,  which  adopted  Fre- 
mont as  its  first  candidate.  In  the  ex- 
citing contest  which  ensued  in  1856  he 
received  114  votes,  while  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  elected  with  174.  He  withdrew 
for  a  time  from  political  life,  but  after 
Lincoln's  election  and  tlie  declaration 
of  war,  he  was  again  turned  to  as  a 
man  of  energy  and  resource.  With 
the  grade  of  Major-Cteneral  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Western  de- 
partment, and  showed  a  watchful  acti- 
vity and  great  business  aptitude  in 
managing  and  directing  the  force  for 
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which  he  was  responsible.  In  18B4  he 
was  again  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, but  withdrew  in  favour  of 
General  Grant,  and  took  little  further 
part  in  politics  until  1878,  when  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Arizona,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  three  years.  He 
then  returned  to  New  York  and  resumed 
his  practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  published  his  own 
memoirs  in  the  form  of  a  commentary 
on  the  record  left  by  his  father-in-law, 
Senator  Benton,  *'  Thirty  Years'  View," 
a  most  valuable  history  of  the  times 
from  Adams  to  Pierce. 

William    Kitchen    Parker,  F.B.S., 
who   died  on  July  3,  at  Cardiff,  aged 
r)7,was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Soutli  Lin- 
colnshire.    Apart  from  three-quarters 
of  a  year  at  the  Peterborough  Grammar 
School,  he  had  but  little  delinite  educa- 
tion, and  at  a  very  early  age  became  an 
assistant  in  the  shop  of  a  chemist  at 
Stamford.    He   had  already  been   at- 
tracted to  the  mysteries  of  anatomy  as 
they  chanced  to  come  under  his  notice 
in  farming  life,  and  with  no  instruction 
whatever    he  had   made  skeletons   of 
many  animals.  While  at  the  chemist's, 
engaged  at  business  from  7  a.m.  to  10 
P.M.,  he  rose  several  hours  before  his 
morning's    work    began,    and  with    a 
fellow-apprentice  scoured    the    neigh- 
bourhood    for     botanical     specimens. 
Thus  in  two  summers  he  formed  and 
preserved  a  collection  of  500  s^^ecies  of 
plants.    After  a  few  years  he  came  up 
to  London  as  a  surgeon's  assistant,  and, 
still  continuing  to  make  progress  in 
anatomy,  he  became  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor   Todd    at    King's  College,  and 
qualified  for  medical  practice  in  1849. 
During  these  years  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  later  microscopical  work  on 
the  Foraminifera,  with  which  he  first 
came    before  the  scientific  public  in 
1857, when  he  began  to  publish,  in  con- 
junction   vnth    his     friend    Professor 
liupert  Jones,  a  long  series  of  impor- 
tant papers  in  the  "  Annals  and  Maga- 
zine of    Natural  History,'*   in   which 
many  significant  facts  as  to  variability 
and  polymorphism  in  parallel  series 
were  first  brought  forward.      A    few 
years  later  ill-health,  the  result  of  much 
unremunerativo    scientific  work,  com- 
bined with  a  laborious  medical  x^ractice, 
began  to  make  serious  inroads  on  Mr. 
Parker's  physical  strength,  and  he  had 
to  give  up  much  of  his  professional 
work.    In  the  intervals  of  the  severest 
pain  he  accomphshed  some  of  his  most 
striking  researches,  which  were  often 
aken  up  as  an  anodyne.    Many  valu- 


able monographs,  snch  as  those  on  the 
skulls  of  the  common  fowl  (1869),  of 
the  frog  (1871),  of  the  salmon  (1873), 
of  the  pig  (1874),  were  the  result  of  his 
labours,  and  in  1874  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Hunterian  Professors  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  succession  to 
Professor  Huxley.  Professor  Parker 
lectured  at  the  College  of  Surgeons 
until  1884,  giving  in  his  own  quaint 
and  discursive  way  the  results  of  suc- 
cessive years  of  work.  He  had  already 
been  President  of  the  Boyal  Microsco- 
pical Society  in  1871-2,  and  this  honour 
was  followed  by  the  award  of  a  Royal 
medal  by  the  Boyal  Society,  of  which 
he  was  already  a  Fellow.  \Vhen  the 
Government  grant  of  4,000{.  come  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Boyal  Society,  it  was 
generally  felt  that  iJiere  could  be  no 
more  fitting  recipient  of  a  considerable 
grant  than  Mr.  Parker,  and  this  was 
continued  for  many  years,  being  at 
last  partially  replaced  by  a  Civil  List 
pension.  He  wrote  more  than  twenty 
memoirs  of  first-class  importance,  illus- 
trated  by  many  hundred  plates  from 
his  own  careful  drawings,  and  published 
by  the  Boyal,  Zoological,  and  Linnean 
Societies,  and  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  skilled  anatomists  and  scientific 
students.  One  portion  of  his  work 
was,  however,  summarised  and  brought 
out  by  him  in  1877  with  the  aid  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  G.  T.  Bettany,  under  the 
title,  "  The  Morphology  of  the  Skull." 
and  another  portion  formed  the  subject 
of  a  volume,  issued  in  1885,  on  **  Mam- 
malian Descent,"  being  the  Hunterian 
Lectures  for  1884. 

Sir  Alfred  Frederick  Adolphui 
Slade,  third  Baronet,  of  Maunsel  House, 
Bridgewater.  died  on  July  19,  at  48, 
Grosvenor  Gardens.  He  was  bom  in 
1834,  and  succeeded  his  father.  Sir 
Frederick  Slade,  Q.G.,  in  1868.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  served 
with  distinction  throughout  the  Crimean 
campaign  in  the  67th  Foot,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  storming  of 
the  Bedan,  for  which  he  reoeived  the 
Crimean  medal  and  dasp,  the  Sardi- 
nian Order  of  Valour,  tiie  Turkish 
medal,  and  the  Order  of  the  MedjidiS. 
He  also  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
He  was  a  J.P.  for  Middlesex,  Somerset, 
and  Westminster,  and  Hon.  Colonel  of 
the  2nd  Volunteer  Somersetshire  Regi- 
ment, having  previously  aenred  in  the 
West  Somerset  Yeomanry.  He  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  Lewes  in  1866,  and 
also  Taunton  in  1873,  in  the  Conaerra- 
tive  interest,  and  was  appointed  Be- 
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ceiver-Oeneral  of  Inland  Hevenne  in 
1875,  which  position  he  had  since  held. 
He  married  in  1800  Mary  Constance, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Cuthbert,  of 
Beaufront  Castle,  Hexham. 

Sir  Biohard  Wallace,  Bart.,  K.G.B.,  i 
was  supposed  to  have  been  the  natural 
son  of  Francis,  third  Marquess  of  Hert- 
ford, K.G.  (the  orifiinal  of  Thackeray's 
Marquess  of  Steync  and  Disraeli's  Duke 
of  Monmouth),  who  in  1798  had  married 
Maria  Fa^nani,  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Qneensberry.  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, as  he  then  was,  had  been  one  of 
the  English  prisoners  ditenus  at  Ver- 
dun in  1803  by  order  of  Napoleon. 
Lady  Yarmouth  came  to  England  and 
became  the  mother  of  a  son  known  as 
Lord  Henry  Seymour,  and  some  years 
later  of  another  son  bom  in  1818,  who 
was  known  subsequently  as  Mr.  and 
after^vards  as  Sir  Kichard  Wallace. 
Lord  Yarmouth  succeeded  to  his  father's 
title  in  182*2,  and  from  that  time  both 
he  and  his  half-brother.  Lord  Henry 
Seymour,  chiefly  resided  in  Paris.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Lord  Hertford 
made  his  will,  by  which  he  gave  all  the 
residue  of  his  real  and  personal  estates 
to  "  Bichard  Wallace,  to  reward  him  as 
much  as  I  can  for  all  his  care  and  at- 
tention to  my  dear  mother,  and  likewise 
for  his  devotion  to  me."  Upon  the 
death  of  Lord  Hertford  a  lawsuit  was 
commenced  by  the  heir  to  the  title  with 
reference  to  the  Irish  estates,  but  it 
ended  in  a  voluntary  resignation  of  a 
considerable  portion  to  the  incoming 
Marquess.  Richard  Wallace  was  bom 
in  London  in  1818,  but  resided  almost 
wholly  in  Paris  during  the  first  half  of 
his  life,  and  in  1839  ho  married  Julio 
Am61ie  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Castelnau,  an  officer  in  the 
French  amiy.  In  1871,  after  the  death 
of  the  fourtl\  Marquess  of  Hertford, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Paris, 
during  which  he  remained  in  that  city, 
Mr.  Wallace  came  to  England,  and  his 
care  and  generosity  shown  to  British 
subjects  were  recognised  by  a  baronetcy. 
In  1873  he  was  returned  as  a  Conserva- 
tive for  Lisburn,  which  he  continued  to 
represent  until  1885.  He  was  one  of 
the  Boyal  Commissioners  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  1878,  High  Steward  of 
Ipswich  1882-4,  a  Trustee  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  His  Picture 
Gallery  in  Manchester  Square,  of  which 
the  contents  were  lent  for  some  time 
to  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  con- 
tained one  of  the  finest  private  collec- 
tion in  the  world.  These,  together 
with  all  his  property,  he  bequeathed  to 


his  widow  unconditionally,  their  only 
child  Bichard  Edmond  (bom  Aug. 
1848),  a  captain  in  the  French  army, 
having  died  in  1889.  Sir  Bichard 
Wallace  himself  died  on  July  20  at  his 
house,  Bagatelle,  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, Paris. 

Hr.  David  Daviei,  who  died  on  July 
20,  after  a  long  illness,  at  Llandinam, 
Montgomeryshire,  started  life  as  a 
sawyer.  Born  in  1818  at  a  small  hold- 
ing named  Draintewion,  on  the  moun- 
tain land  to  the  eastward  of  the  village 
of  Llandinam,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
Mr.  David  Davies  had  been  engaged  in 
unremitting  labour  since  he  was  eleven. 
He  and  his  father  started  and  deve- 
loped a  wood-sa^^'ing  business  on  a  farm 
known  as  Neuaddfach  in  the  same 
locality,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
was,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  made 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
mother,  four  brothers,  and  four  sisters. 
In  1848  he  rented  another  farm,  Tyny- 
maen,  in  the  same  valley.  Fanning, 
contracting  for  county  works,  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
other  matters  prospered  with  the  future 
capitalist.  In  1851  he  married  Miss 
Margaret  Jones,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward 
Jones,  of  Wern,  Llanfair  Caereinion. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Thomas  Savin, 
railway  contractor,  and  made  the  Llan- 
idloes and  Newton  line,  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd  Bailway,  and  the  Oswestry  and 
Newton  line,  becoming  a  director  of  the 
Cambrian  Bailway.  The  partnership 
with  Mr.  Savin  was  dissolved  about 
1862,  and  the  following  year  he  joined 
Mr.  Ezra  Roberts  in  making  the  Pem- 
broke and  Tenby  Railway  and  other 
lines.  Thenceforth  Mr.  Davies  threw 
himself  with  much  energy  into  the  van 
of  colliery  enterprise  in  South  Wales, 
\di\\  what  result  is  known  wherever 
ocean  steam  coal  has  travelled.  Ho 
thus  became  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Wales.  Mr.  David  Davies  was  elected, 
unopposed,  to  represent  the  Cardigan 
district  in  Parliament  in  Feb.  1874,  as 
a  Liberal,  and  again  in  1880,  and,  after 
a  contest,  in  1885.  His  munificence 
was  very  great.  At  one  time  he  under- 
took to  clear  off  half  of  the  debt  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Connexion  in 
Wales,  if  the  other  members  of  that 
body  would  raise  the  other  half.  The 
debt  was  then  700,000Z.  Seven  years 
ago  he  led  the  cmsade  against  the 
Marquess  of  Bute  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Bute  Docks  at  Cardiff.  He  headed 
the  list  of  promotion  money  for  the 
new  Barry  Docks,  with    an   offer  of 
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100,000/.,  and  when,  in  cross-examina- 
tion before  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
he  was  asked  how  the  requisite  capital 
could  be  raised,  he  said,  with  characte- 


ristic frankness,  "  If  the  public  will  not 
come  forward  I  will  find  the  whole  of 
the  money  myself.'*  Lord  Bate's  case 
then  collapsed  and  the  Bill  was  carried. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month : — On  the  1st,  at  Egerton 
Gardens,  Kensington,  aged  81,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole,  second  son  of 
John,  second  Earl  of  EnniskiUen ;  born  Feb.  1809 ;  educated  at  Harrow  School ; 
entered  Inniskilling  Dragoons   1828;  became   Captain   12th  Foot,   and  Brevet- 
Colonel  in  1868 ;  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  for  EnniskiUen  County  1844- 
1851,  and  for  co.  Fermanagh  1855-1880.    On  the  4th,  at  Glenstal  Murroe,  co. 
Limerick,  aged  73,  Sir  Croker  Barrington,  fourth  Baronet ;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  admitted  a  solicitor  1841 ;  clerk  of  the  Crown  for  co.  Limerick  ; 
married,  1845,  Anna  Felicia,  daughter  of  J.  Beatty  West,  M.P.  for  Dublin.     On 
the  5th,  at  Bray,  near  Dublin,  aged  84,  the  Very  £ev.  John  West,  D.D. ;  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1827  ;  appointed  Curate  of  Markstown  in  1830;  and 
of  St.  Anne's,  Dublin,  in  1835,  subsequently  succeeding  to  the  charge  of  the  parish. 
In  1851  Archbishop  Whately  appointed  him  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  in  1864  he 
was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Chapter  to  be  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  post  he 
held  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.    He  married,   1841,  Elizabeth,   eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Dickinson,  Bishop  of  Meath.     On  the  6th,  at  St.  George's  Square, 
London,  aged  79,  Bev.  Thomas  Helmore,  MJ^.,  Priest  in  Ordinary  of  Her  Majesty's 
Chapels  Koyal,  and  an  important  contributor  to  English  Church  Hymnology.     He 
was  born  at  Kidderminster,  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  Minister,  but  educated  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.    On  the  8th,  at  Euston  Hotel,  London,  aged  68,  CaroUne, 
widow  of  Sir  William  Compton  Domvile,  third  Baronet,  and  daughter  of  General 
the  Hon.  K.  Meade.    On  the  10th,  at  Natal,  aged  73,  Sir  Henry  Connor,  Chief 
Justice  of  Natal,  son  of  Bo<lcrick  Connor  of  the  Lands  of  Cullenwood,  co.  Dublin  ; 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Gold  C-oast  1854-7, 
whence  he  was  trausfen-ed  to  Natal.  On  the  12th,  in  London,  aged  84,  David  Pngh, 
M.P.,  of  Manoravon,  Llondilo,  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Pugh ;  educated  at  Bugby  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  B.A.  1828 ;  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  1837  ; 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  co.  Carmarthen  1843-52,  and  represented  the 
same  county  as  a  Liberal  1857-1868,  and  in  1885,  when  the  representation  was 
divided,  was  elected  for  the  Eastern  Division.    On  the  14th,  at  the  Chesters,  near 
Hexham,  aged  98,  John  Clayton,  a  solicitor  by  profession,  admitted  in  1815,  and 
ToN\ii  Clerk  of  Newcastle  1824-67 ;  distinguished  as  an  antiquary.    On  the  16th, 
at  Paris,  aged  71,  General  Edward  Stopford  Claremont,  C.B.,  the  first  Military 
Attache  appointed,  and  served  as  such  at  the  Paris  Embassy  for  twenty-five  years, 
1855-80 ;  entered  the  army  1838 ;  retired  as  General  1881 ;  served  as  Assistant- 
Commissioner  at  the  French  headquarters  throughout  the  Crimean  campaigii,  and 
during  the  Italian  campaign  1859,  and  at  the  German  headquarters  during  the 
siege  of  Paris ;  appointed  1862  Groom  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  the  Queen.    On 
the  17th,  at  Kingsweston,  Somerset,  aged  77,  Francii  Henry  Dickinson,  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  William  Dickinson,  M.P. ;    educated  at  Westminster  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  married,  1835,  Caroline,  daughter  of  General  Thomas  Carey; 
sat  as  a  Conservative  for  West  Somerset  1841-47.    On  the  18th,  at  Geneva,  Mus 
Lydia  Ernestine  Becker,  a  well-known  advocate  of  women's  suffrage  and  the  pro- 
moter of  various  movements  in  relief  of  her  sex ;  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
School  from  its  formation,  and  the  author  of  "  Botany  for  Novices "  and  other 
works.     She  was  the  daughter  of  a  German  merchant  settled  at  Manchester.    On 
the  19th,  at  Porthgwidden,  Cornwall,  aged  83,  Bev.  Thomai  Fhillpotti,  Canon  of 
Truro,  son  of  John  Phillpotts,  M.P.  for  Gloucester,  and  nephew  of  Henry  Phill- 
potts,  Bishop  of  Exeter.    On  the  21st,  at  Polkememet,  Linlithgowshire,  aged  74, 
Sir  William  Baillie,  second  Baronet ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford; 
sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Linlithgowshire  1845-7  ;  married,  1846,  Mary,  daughter 
of  Stair  Hathorn  Stewart,  of  Physgill,  Wigtownshire.    On  the  22nd,  at  lient  Park, 
New  Barnet,  aged  81,  Bobert  Cooper  Lee  Bevan,  eldest  son  of  David  Bevan,  of 
Belmont,  East  Barnet ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  a  strong 
Evangelical,  who  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  various  religious  and  philan- 
thropic societies,  and  for  sixty-one  years  was  a  partner  in  the  banking  house  of 
Barclay  &  Co. ;    married  first,  Augusta  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir 
Joseph  Lydney  Yorke,  and  second,  Emma  Frances,  daughter  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
Bishop  of  Chichester.    On  the  26th,  at  Eydon  Hall,  Northamptonshire,  aged  75, 
Colonel  Henry  Cartwright,  son  of  William  B.  Cartwright,  M.P.,  of  Aynhoe ;  served 
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in  the  Grenadier  Guards;  sat  as  a  Gonservative  for  Soatb  Northamptonshire 
1858-68;  married,  1853,  Jane,  daughter  of  W.  Holbech,  of  Famborongh  Hall, 
Warwick.  On  the  27th,  at  Lochloy,  Nairnshire,  aged  63,  General  Jamei  Dnnean 
Baillie ;  entered  the  army  1845,  retired  1887 ;  married  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Gustavus  A.  Bumaby,  of  Somerby  Hall,  Leicestershire.  On  the  same  date,  at 
Healey  Hall,  Northumberland,  William  Aldam,  only  son  of  William  Peere,  of 
Leeds ;  assumed  the  name  of  his  maternal  ancestor,  William  Aldam,  of  Warms- 
worth,  near  Donoaster ;  sat  as  a  Liberal  for  Leeds  1841-6 ;  Chairman  of  the  West 
Biding  Quarter  Sessions ;  married,  1845,  Mary  Stables,  daughter  of  Rev.  Godfrey 
Wright,  of  Bilham  House.  On  the  28th,  at  the  Jesuits  College,  Roehampton, 
aged  76,  Bev.  William  Henry  Anderdon ;  graduated  at  University  College,  Oxford, 
1839 ;  took  part  in  the  Oxford  movement,  and  joined  the  Church  of  Borne  in  1850, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  sermons  and  theological  writings ;  from 
1854  to  1864  he  was  connected  with  the  Catholic  University,  Dublin,  founded  by 
Dr.  Newman,  and  in  1874  entered  the  Order  of  Jesuits. 


AUGUST. 


Jobn  Henry  Newman  began  his  life 
with  the  century,  for  he  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  London  on  Feb.  21,  1801. 
His  ifather  was  a  partner  in  two  suc- 
cessive banking  firms,  extending  from 
the  French  Bevolution  to  the  disastrous 
crisis  of  1816,  when  his  firm,  Barns- 
bottom,  Newman,  &  Co.,  like  a  crowd 
of  others,  had  temporarily  to  suspend 
payment.  His  mother  was  of  a  Hugue- 
not family  long  resident  in  London, 
and  remarkable  for  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise. Two  of  her  brothers  brought 
over,  perfected,  and  established  the 
paper-making  machine.  John  H.  New- 
man, with  his  not  less  remarkable 
brother  Frank,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Nicholas, 
at  Ealing,  the  best  private  school  in 
England,  at  a  time  when  the  tide  of 
opinion  had  turned  against  public 
schools.  Newman  was  easily  and  soon 
the  top  boy  of  the  school.  He  had 
already  shown  a  decided  taste  for 
music,  becoming  at  thirteen  a  proficient 
on  the  violin,  and  composing  a  sort  of 
opera.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  a  Calvinistio 
clergyman,  Mr.  Walter  Mayers,  and 
from  that  year  Newman  dated  his 
spiritual  life  or  "regeneration."  At 
home  he  learnt  the  Church  Catechism, 
but  Bible  study  was  considered  more 
important  in  the  family  circle.  Under 
these  Evangelical  impressions  Newman 
entered  as  a  Scholar  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  about  the  same  time  a  change 
in  the  family  circumstances  induced 
him  to  follow  the  higher  calling  for 
which  he  felt  a  yearning,  instead  of 
going  to  the  Bar,  as  was  originally 
intended  by  his  friends.  It  was  during 
his  undergraduate  days  that  he  made 
some   of    his    most    lasting   friends, 


amongst  whom  was  John  Bowden,  with 
whom  he  \sTote  his  first  work — the 
poem  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Eve.  In 
other  ways  his  career  was  not  note- 
worthy ;  his  health  was  not  strong,  and 
his  reading  was  discursive,  and  it  was 
therefore  not  surprising  that  when  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  presented  himself  to 
the  Examiners  he  failed  for  honours. 

Three  years  later,  in  1823,  Newman 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  became  the  friend  of 
Whately,  Keble,  Pusey,  Froude,  the 
brothers  Wilberforce,  and  Dr.  Hawkins, 
who  for  more  than  half  a  century  was 
Provost  of  the  College.  It  was  the  last- 
named  who  dispelled  Newman's  re- 
maining Calvinism,  and  another  Fellow, 
Mr.  William  James,  was  the  first  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  doctrine  of  Aposto- 
lical succession.  On  completing  twenty- 
three  yearsof  age,  Newman  was  ordained 
and  licensed  to  the  little  church  of  St. 
Clement's,  beyond  Magdalen  Bridge, 
where  his  preaching  at  once  excited 
notice  in  Evangelical  circles.  In  1825, 
Whately,  having  become  Principal  of 
St.  Alban's  Hall,  invited  Newman  to 
become  his  Vice-Principal.  For  some 
time  the  two  men  mutually  appreciated 
one  another ;  but  Newman  soon  found 
the  negative  turn  of  his  colleague's 
mind  and  his  Erastian  views,  as 
explained  in  a  pamphlet  which  appeared 
in  182(j  on  Hooker's  "Ecclesiastical 
Polity,"  and  ascribed  to  Whately. 

An  opportune  vacancy  amongst  the 
tutors  enabled  Newman  to  return  to 
Oriel,  and  in  the  following  year,  1827, 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Copleston  rendered 
the  election  of  a  new  Provost  necessary. 
Among  the  candidates  were  Eeble, 
Tyler,  and  Hawkins;  and  Newman's 
influence  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of 
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the  last  named.  Difficulties,  liowever, 
soon  began  to  gather,  with  which  even 
Dr.  Hawkins's  strong  practical  powers 
could  not  effectually  cope.  The  three 
resident  tutors  wished  to  remodel  the 
whole  system,  oftentimes  without 
reference  to  the  Provost,  and  on  their 
refusal  to  incline  to  his  views  he  invited 
Hampden,  now  a  married  man,  to 
return  and  take  private  pupils  daily  in 
College.  But  Newman  by  this  time 
had  become  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  and  his 
sermons  at  once  became  his  source  of 
influence.  His  first  public  act  was  in 
a  strictly  Anglican  direction.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  Oxford  branch  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  In  this 
capacity  he  found  himself  allied  with 
persons  taking  small  account  of  Epis- 
copal authority  and  organisation.  He 
resigned  the  oflice,  and  circulated  a 
pamphlet  explaining  his  reasons  for  so 
doing.  About  the  same  time,  he 
heartily  responded  to  a  call  to  protect 
the  Church  of  England  from  attack,  or, 
at  least,  from  indignity,  in  another 
direction.  The  mode  in  which  Catholic 
emancipation  was  suddenly  forced  on 
the  Church,  like  the  springing  of  a 
mine,  set  Oxford  in  a  blaze  ;  and  when 
Peel  placed  his  seat  at  the  disposal  of 
the  University,  the  majority  of  Convo- 
cation were  resolved  that  he  should  be 
taken  at  his  word,  and  Sir  llobert  H. 
Inglis  became  the  recognised  repre- 
sentative of  Oxford  Churchmen.  In 
1831,  the  year  after  the  Revolution  of 
July,  Newman  undertook  to  prepare  for 
a  theological  "  series  "  a  handy  volume 
on  the  Church  Councils;  and  Blanco 
White  undertook  the  *'  Inquisition." 
The  subject  was  new  to  Newman,  and 
overtaxed  his  time  and  strength.  The 
compass  of  his  thoughts  and  the  range 
of  his  design  expanded  every  day,  and 
in  that  visit  to  the  buried  past  he  roused 
the  ghost  that  ever  pursued  him,  and 
finally  drove  him  to  seek  shelter  in 
Home:  The  work,  when  it  issued  from 
the  press,  was  known  as  the  **  History 
of  the  Arians,"  but  the  title  conveyed  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  its  scope  and 
purpose.  Newman,  however,  was  by  this 
time  a  "  Select  Preacher,"  and  fresh 
from  his  discussion  of  Ante-Nicene 
controversy,  made  a  great  sensation  by 
a  University  Sermon  on  *'  Personal 
Influence,  the  means  of  propagating  the 
Truth,"  preached  Jan.  22,  1832,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  starting  point 
of  the  "  Movement." 

Newman  soon  after  started  with 
Froude  on  a  tour  of  several  months  on 
the  Mediterranean,  seeing  much  and 
having  many  interesting  experiences ; 


but  Newman,  at  least,  if  not  Froude 
also,  shrank  from  Home  as  from  one 
whose  charms  were  dangerous  and  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  Two  men,  however, 
the  travellers  saw  and  conversed  with 
at  Bome,  and  even  liked,  as  far  as  can 
be  seen,  pretty  equally.  These  were 
Bunsen  and  Wiseman.  While  Newman's 
heavier  labours  were  necessarily  sas- 
pended  these  six  months,  the  out- 
pourings of  his  heart  were  fresh  and 
abundant  at  every  stage  of  his  wander- 
ings. Most  of  his  contributions  to  the 
"  Lyra  Apostolica,"  including  several 
pieces  that  have  won  a  world-wide 
acceptance,  were  written  at  this  time. 
Ketracing  his  course  alone  from  Bome 
to  Sicily,  for  a  more  leisurely  contem- 
plation of  its  manifold  beauties,  New- 
man caught  a  fever,  in  which  he  was 
nursed  by  a  monk,  and  the  traces  of 
which  were  still  upon  him  when  he 
returned  home.  The  suppression  of 
ten  Irish  bishoprics  perhaps  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  Newman's  revolt. 
He  believed  that  a  See  once  founded 
was  indestructible.  The  "Hadleigh 
Conference"  met,  consisting  of  Hugh 
James  Bose,  A.  P.  Perceval,  H.  Froude, 
and  Newman.  After  debating  various 
suggestions,  they  agreed  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  that  everybody  was 
to  do  and  say  what  he  thought  best, 
without  inviting  the  criticism  or  expect- 
ing the  agreement  of  the  others.  On 
this  basis  of  a  wide  authorisation  and 
personal  liberty,  Newman  at  once  pro> 
cceded  to  write  and  issue  the  *'  Tzaets 
for  the  Times,"  of  which  the  first 
famous  words  were,  *'  I  am  but  one  of 
you,  a  presbyter."  He  followed  up  this 
experiment  by  publishing  a  succession 
of  sermons  preached  by  him  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  for  three  years  **  the  Oxford 
movement"  was  as  brilliant  as  it  was 
far-reaching. 

Meanwhile  the  Provost  of  Oriel  was 
loyal  and  constant  to  his  helper,  the 
married  tutor,  and  the  College  now  saw 
the  influence  and  patronage  heaped 
upon  the  unwelcome  intruder.  Hamp- 
den realised  and  utilised  his  position, 
seeing  within  his  grasp  both  an 
academic  and  a  political  harvest.  He 
delivered  the  famous  Bampton  Lectnres, 
and  if  he  did  not  propitiate  Dissenters, 
he  much  troubled  Church  people.  He 
was  admitted  among  Heads  of  Houses 
as  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall ;  and  by 
the  favour  of  his  fast  friend  he  became 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The 
two  antagonist  leaders  of  thought  were 
at  close  quarters.  Hampden  was  lec- 
turing and  writing,  Newman  was 
preaching,  writing,  and  talking,  within 
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a  few  yards  of  one  another.  Hampden 
had  secured  the  hall,  Newman  the 
church,  included  in  the  foundation  of 
the  College.  The  latter  had  also  the 
hamlet  of  Littlemore,  three  miles  out 
of  Oxford,  the  ancient  nunnery  of  which 
was  the  true  founder  of  St.  Mary's,  of 
Oriel  College,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the 
University.  Here  he  built  a  church. 
Two  such  opposite  personalities,  acting, 
growing,  developing  side  by  side,  within 
sight  and  hearing,  could  not  but  come 
into  collision.  The  inevitable  hour 
arrived  in  1836,  when  Lord  Melbourne 
recommended  Hampden  for  the  Chair 
of  Theology  vacated  by  Burton's  pre- 
mature death.  The  anti- liberal  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  in  much  haste, 
confusion,  and  prejudice,  met  and 
agreed  on  a  proposal  to  meet  the 
Crown  with  a  statute  disabling  its 
nominee  to  the  utmost  in  their  power. 
The  non-resident  members  of  Convoca- 
tion responded  to  the  appeal,  and  after 
a  temporary  hitch,  caused  by  a  pro- 
curatorial  veto,  this  violent  and  pro- 
bably illegal  resolution  was  carried,  and 
the  Crown  deprived  of  more  than  half 
the  substance  of  that  which  it  had  sup- 
posed itself  able  and  entitled  to  confer. 
The  authorities  took  Hampden's  side, 
and  his  friends  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  exclusion  from  the  University 
pulpit.  Finding  it  useless  to  fight  for 
the  occupation  of  that  vantage-point, 
Newman  set  himself  to  work  through 
other  channels,  and  in  his  endless 
labours  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
friends.  He  was  incessant  in  corre- 
spondence ;  he  was  always  accessible  to 
visitors;  he  kept  journals  and  wrote 
"  m^moires  justiticatives  ;  "  he  read, 
translated,  analysed,  and  abstracted. 
He  preached,  lectured,  and  wrote  in  all 
manner  of  places,  and  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Tracts  he  wrote  letters 
to  the  Record  newspaper  which  he  had 
helped  to  start.  He  and  his  friends 
were  large  contributors  to  the  British 
Magazine,  of  which  all  that  has  sur- 
vived is  the  "Lyra  Apostolica,"  re- 
printed from  its  pages. 

In  1837  he  published  his  "  Lectures 
on  the  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church 
viewed  relatively  to  Romanism  and 
Popular  Protestantism,"  which  seemed 
to  show  that  at  that  time  Newman 
loved  Bome  as  little  as  he  loved 
Arians  or  Dissent.  His  work  on 
"  Development  in  matters  of  Doctrine  " 
was  perhaps  the  first  great  shock  to 
the  more  conservative  churchmen  of 
the  day.  Moreover,  the  old-estab- 
lished British  Critic^  the  organ  of  the 
party,  passed  under  Newman's  direc- 


tion, and  for  four,  five,  or  six  years 
kept  the  Church  of  England  in  suspense 
as  to  the  results  of  its  criticisms  and 
speculations.  Meanwhile  the  "Tracts 
for  the  Times  "  were  pursuing  their 
course,  and  stimulated  the  fast-rising 
conflict  between  "  Tractarian  "  and 
"  Anti-Tractarian  "  writers. 

At  length  No.  90  challenged  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Church  and  University 
to  the  utmost.  At  the  invocation  of 
"  Four  Tutors,"  one  of  them  the  late 
Primate,  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Heads 
of  Houses  pronounced  a  public  censure 
of  the  Tract  without  waiting  for  a 
defence,  and  evidently  without  caring 
to  know  what  the  author  might  have 
to  say  for  it.  This  seemed  very  harsh. 
Newman's  case  was  the  historical  fact 
that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  being 
older  than  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  were  meant  to  be  comprehen- 
sive. Accordingly,  as  he  maintained, 
they  only  condemned  certain  popular 
abuses  or  excesses,  and  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted as  in  direct  conflict  with  ex- 
isting Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  This 
was  a  question  which  neither  Oxford, 
nor  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  nor  the 
people  of  England  were  willing  to  en- 
tertain. Newman  bowed  to  the  cen- 
sure, and  perhaps  felt  it  a  deliverance. 
He  professed  to  be  always  guided  by 
circumstances.  It  was  for  the  Church 
of  England,  not  himself,  to  pronounce 
it  no  longer  Catholic.  The  "  Tracts  for 
the  Times,"  which  had  now  attained  to 
the  bulk  of  five  octavo  volumes,  were 
stopped.  This,  however,  only  created 
a  new  position,  with  new  opportunities, 
which  Newman  was  quick  to  discover. 
Rome  had  as  yet  made  few  or  no 
converts.  The  Tracts  taught  that 
Christians  had  all  they  wanted  in  the 
Anglican  Communion.  At  the  very 
time  that  the  scheme  of  comprehension 
propounded  in  No.  90  was  formally 
condemned,  there  was  suddenly  started 
another  scheme  of  comprehension  in 
the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  aiming  to 
combine  in  one  communion  Anglicans 
and  German  Protestants.  Against  this 
Newman  made  a  solemn  public  protest, 
to  which  his  own  position  now  gave  the 
greater  influence  and  authority. 

Newman  held  on  for  a  time  at  St. 
Mary's,  and  then,  on  Feb.  23,  1846, 
withdrew  to  Littlemore,  where  he  finally 
ensconced  himself  with  a  small  band  of 
faithful  adherents,  and  never  saw  Ox- 
ford again  for  thirty-three  years. 

The  publication  of  Ward's  "  Ideal  of 
a  Christian  Church,"  and  the  subse- 
quent privation  of  his  degree  and 
fellowship  of  the  University  brought 
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aboat  the  climax.  Newman's  new 
work  escaped  censorship,  but  a  few 
months  later,  on  Oct.  8,  he  sent  for 
Father  Dominic,  a  monk  of  the  Pas- 
sionist  Order,  and  through  him  sub- 
mitted to  the  Church  of  Borne.  It  was 
subsequently  stated  that  the  actual 
point  of  turning  in  Newman's  mind 
was  an  article  by  Dr.  Wiseman  on  the 
Donatists  published  in  the  Dublin 
Review.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  at  that 
time  President  of  the  College  at  Oscott, 
with  whom  he  stayed.  His  first  inten- 
tion was  to  adopt  a  secular  life,  but  he 
passed  his  novitiate  at  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Neri,  under  Father  Rossi, 
and  was  subsequently  ordained  Priest 
by  Cardinal  Franzoni.  Shortly  after 
his  conversion  Newman  set  out  for 
Home,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Pope  with  great  distinction,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
England  he  founded  the  Oratory— a 
society,  not  an  order — at  Edgbaston, 
near  Birmingham,  of  which  a  London 
branch  was  established  first  in  King 
William  Street,  Strand,  and  subse- 
quently transferred  to  Brompton  under 
the  guidance  of  Father  Faber. 

In  1854  Dr.  Newman  accepted  the 
Bectorship  of  Dublin  University,  and 
for  six  or  seven  years  he  endeavoured 
to  carry  on  his  work  in  conjunction 
with  an  unsympathetic  Board  of  Man- 
agement. His  wishes  turned  towards 
founding  a  Boman  Catholic  College  at 
Oxford,  but  to  this  plan  Dr.  Ward  and 
others  were  unchangeably  hostile,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  revocation 
of  the  promises  which  had  been  made 
to  Newman  at  Bome.  Beturning,  there- 
fore, to  Birmingham,  he  established  a 
School  for  Catholic  gentlemen.  Here 
he  wrote  sermons,  lectures,  and  treat- 
ises, and  even  two  tales,  "Callista" 
and  "  Loss  and  Gain.'' 

On  several  occasions  was  Newman 
dragged  out  of  his  provincial  obscurity. 
In  1851,  in  the  course  of  some  lectures 
delivered  at  Birmingham,  he  delivered 
a  tremendous  philippic  against  Father 
Achilli,  an  Italian  monk,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Italy  and  his  Church,  and 
was  then  declaiming  against  them.  He 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against 
Newman,  and  he  brought  over  a  host 
of  witnesses.  There  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  libel,  and  the  truth  of  the  libel 
was  no  defence.  Newman  was  fined 
100/.,  but  the  expenses  were  many 
thousands,  and  they  were  cheerfully 
subscribed  for  him.  In  Jan.  1864, 
Charles  Kingsley,  under  some  strange 
impulse,  writing  for  a  magazine,  charged 


Newman  with  teaching  that  truUi  need 
not  be  a  virtue  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  indeed,  ought  not  to  be ;  that  can- 
ning was  the  proper  weapon  of  the 
saints ;  and  that,  whether  this  notion 
were  doctrinally  correct  or  not,  it  was 
historically  true.  Newnuin  »t  onee  de- 
manded a  justifieation  of  this  libel, 
which  Kingsley  foond  himself  unable 
to  produce.  Instead  of  proofs  he  went 
into  generalities,  into  which  Newman 
followed  him.  After  a  long  stage  of 
personalities,  as  they  most  be  called, 
happily  the  assailed  party  changed  his 
key  and  ascended  into  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  his  writings,  and  the  one 
which  put  him  once  more  in  accord 
with  the  English  public.  This  was  his 
"Apologia  pro  vit&  me&,'*  a  book  in 
which  Newman  noUy  vindicated  his  life 
and  opinions,  and  endeared  him  to 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  did  not 
share  his  religious  convictions.  At 
the  time  of  the  "(Ecumenical  Coonoil" 
Newman  was  said  to  be  adverse  to  an 
authoritative  definition  of  Papal  infal- 
libility. His  objections  were  so  deli- 
cately and  mildly  expressed  that  to  an 
ordinary  English  eye  they  looked  more 
like  a  pious  performance  necessary  to  the 
idea  of  a  discussion  than  a  real  opinion. 
This  view  of  his  attitude  may  not 
have  found  acceptance  at  the  Vatican, 
for  it  was  not  until  a  new  Pope  had  been 
installed  that  Newman  in  1879  received 
the  CardinsJ's  Hat— an  honour  which 
his  fellow-countrymen  of  all  denomina- 
tions appreciated.  In  spite  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  he  went  to  Bome  for  the  pon- 
tifical ceremony,  and  shortly  after  his 
return  his  first  college  at  Oxf  ord.Trinity, 
restored  his  name  to  its  books  as  an 
Honorary  Fellow.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  college,  and  was 
most  enthusiastically  received  by  both 
the  young  and  old.  Dr.  Pasey,  one  of 
his  surviving  colleagues  of  the  "  Oxf6rd 
movement,"  coming  to  see  him.  For 
some  time  before  his  death  his  bodily 
strength  was  failing,  although  his  mind 
was  as  bright  as  ever.  He  ceased 
preaching  at  the  Oratory  after  Easter 
1887,  but  he  took  part  in  various  func- 
tions where  standing  was  not  necessary. 
A  few  days  before  his  death  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  pneumonia,  and 
soon  fell  into  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness which  lasted  until  his  death  on 
August  12.  His  funeral,  which  was 
intended  to  be  of  the  simplest  char- 
acter, drew  a  procession  and  crowd 
numbered  at  over  100,000  persons. 
whose  demeanour  testified  to  the 
respect  Cardinal  Newman  had  inspired 
among  all  classes. 
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C.  W.  Cope.  B.A.  (retired).— Charles 
West  Cope  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of 
no  mean  reputation,  and  was  born  in 
Leeds  in  1811.    He  came  to  London  and 
first  learnt  of  Mr.  Sass,  after  which  he 
worked  at  the  Boyal  Academy.    After 
a  residence  of  two  years  in  Italy,  on  his 
return  to  these  shores  his  picture  of  the 
"  Holy  Family  "  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  was  purchased  by  the* 
art  patron,  Mr.  William  Beckford.    He 
began  to  exhibit  at  the  lioyal  Academy 
in  1833.  In  1836  "  Hagar  and  Ishmael" 
was     executed,     followed     by     "  The 
Cronies  "  and  '*  Paolo  and  Fraucesca  " 
in  1837,  with  "  Osteria  di  Campagna, 
near  Rome  "  in  1838,  and  "  The  Flemish 
Mother"   in   1839.     Following  closely 
upon  these  pictures  others  were  painted, 
notably  "  Help  thy  Father  in  his  Age," 
*' Almsgiving,"  and  *' Poor  Law  Guar- 
dians."    He  also  painted  a  number  of 
pictures  from  the  poets,  such  as  "  The 
Schoolmaster,"  from  Oliver  Goldsmith  ; 
"  Hope — •  Her  silent  watch  the  anxious 
mother    keeps;'"     '*  The    Hawthorn 
Bush,"   and   "The   Cotter's  Saturday 
Night."     In   1843   he   entered   in    the 
Westminster  Hall  competition,  and  for 
his  capital  cartoon  of  "  First  Trial  by 
Jury  "  gained  a  300/.  prize.     The  fol- 
lowmg  year  found  him  in  another  com- 
petition   for    fresco   designs,   and   his 
success  with  the  **  Meeting  of  Jacob 
and  Ilachel  "  procured  for  him  a  com- 
mission of  one  of  six  frescoes  for  the 
adornment  of  the  new  House  of  Lords. 
**  Edward   the   Black  Prince  receiving 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  painted  in 
1845,  was  succeeded  by  a  private  order 
from  Prince  Albert,  for  the  "Last  Days 


of    Cardinal  Wolney.*'      Having  been 
elected    an    Associate    of     the    Boyal 
Academy  in    1844,    he  was    in    1848 
elected     an     Academician.      Besides 
further  pictures  for  the  New  Palace,  he 
produced  others  of  a  domestic   char- 
acter.     Among    his    more    important 
works  may  be  mentioned  "  Cardinal 
Wolsey,"  "  King  Lear  and  Cordelia," 
"Royal  Prisoners,"  "  Departure  of  the 
Pilgrim   Fathers,"   "Parting   of  Lord 
and  Lady  William  Russell."   He  worked 
on  altogether  some  eight  frescoes  for  the 
Peers'  corridor  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  subjects  are  "  The  Raising 
of  the  Royal  Standard,"  "Defence  of 
Basing  House,"  "Expulsion  of  Fellows 
from  Oxford  for  refusing  to  sign  the 
Covenant,"  "  The  Burial  of  Charles  I.," 
"  Speaker  Lenthall  asserting  the  Privi- 
leges of  the  Commons,"  "  March  of  the 
Trainbands  to    relieve    the    Siege    of 
Gloucester,"  "  Departure  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  "Parting  of  Lord  and  Lady 
W^illiam   Russell."     Since  their  com- 
pletion Mr.  Cope  exhibited  many  pic- 
tures at  the  Royal  Academy,  chiefly 
conceived  in  a  style  which  was  rapidly 
passing  away.    He  presented  also  an 
altar-piece    for    St.   George's  Church, 
Leeds,  in   1839,  as  a  memorial.     Mr. 
Cope  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Etching  Club,  and  his  plate,  the  "  Life 
Class  of  the  Royal  Academy,"  was  one 
of    the  most    vigorous    subjects    ever 
etched  by  an  Englishman.     He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Painting  at  the  Royal  Academy 
from  lf^67  to  1874,  and  was  a  trustee  of 
that  body.   He  resided  at  Crauford  Rise, 
Maidenhead,  but  died  on  Aug.  21,  at 
Bournemouth,  in  his  80th  year. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month : — On  the  1st,  at  Clifton- 
thorpe,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  aged  71,  Colonel  Francis  Marner  Beresford,  fourth  son 
of  Rev.  G.  Beresford,  of  Aylestone,  Leicestershire.  Educated  at  King's  College, 
London;  entered  North  American  Militia,  1H36-9  ;  took  to  mercantile  life;  sat  as 
a  Conservative  for  Southwark,  1H70-80 ;  and  was  a  Colonel  of  Volunteers.  Married, 
1843,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Green,  M.D.,  of  Durham.  On  the  3rd,  at 
Belfast,  aged  73,  Sir  John  Preston,  son  of  Alexander  Preston,  Dennyloghan, 
Loughgall.  Amassed  a  large  fortune  in  the  linen  trade;  President  of  tiie  Belfast 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  knighted,  li^lH,  in  his  year  of  oflice  as  Mayor.  Married. 
1843,  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Johnstone,  of  Barnet  Grove,  Stoke  Newi  igton. 
On  the  7th.  at  Croissy,  aged  79,  Louie  Bergeron,  who  began  life  as  a  teacher  in  a 
Paris  school.  Charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  a  Socialist  rising,  and  with 
having  fired  a  pistol  at  King  Louis  Philippe  on  his  way  to  open  the  Chamber,  he 
was  forced  to  seek  other  sources  of  living.  He  became  a  journalist,  and  fought 
numerous  duels,  and  was  imi>risoned  for  three  years  for  striking  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin.  After  the  coup  d\H<it  he  retired  from  politics  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
propaganda  in  favour  of  tire  and  life  insurance.  On  the  10th,  at  Kincaldrum 
House,  Forfar,  aged  <)5,  Eight  Hon.  William  Edward  Baxter.  Educated  at  Edin- 
burgh University  :  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  a  large  mercantile  firm  at 
Dundee.  In  1855  he  was  returned  as  a  Liberal  for  the  Montrose  Burghs,  in  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  held  it  until  18S5,  when  he  retired  from  political 
life.  In  1808  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1871  he  was  made 
Secretary  to  the  Treasurv,  which  ollice  he  resigned  in  1873,  and  was  made  a  Privy 
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Councillor.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  chiefly  travels.  Married,  1847, 
Janet,  daughter  of  John  Home  Scott.  On  the  10th,  at  Ddblinf;,  near  Vienna,  aged 
88,  Edward  von  Bauemfeld,  a  distinguished  Austrian  poet.  Bom  of  poor  parents, 
he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  State  Lottery  Office,  and  was  47  years  old  before  he 
began  to  write,  but  he  soon  found  his  natural  bias  in  poetry  descriptive  of  the 
gaiety  and  ways  of  the  Viennese  population.  He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces 
which  became  lasting  popular  favourites.  On  the  10th,  at  Boston,  Massaohasetts, 
aged  46,  John  Boyle  O'Beilly,  LL.D.,  an  Irish  Nationalist  poet,  and  for  some  years 
editor  oif  the  Boston  Pilot.  At  the  age  of  22  he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  this  was  commuted  to  twenty 
years'  penal  servitude.  In  1869,  little  more  than  two  years  after  his  sentence,  he 
escaped  to  America.  On  the  11th,  at  Strood,aged  85,  Charles  Boach  Smitii,  F.8.A. 
Born  at  Landguard  Manor,  Isle  of  Wight.  He  began  life  as  a  druggist  at  Chichester; 
was  afterwards  in  a  w^hole&ale  trade  in  London.  From  an  early  period  he  devoted 
himself  to  antiquarian  research ;  published,  1848-66,  "  Collectanea  Antiqna,*'  in 
seven  vols.,  and  many  other  works ;  founded  the  British  Archftological  Society, 
and  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  London  Numismatic  Society.  On  the 
same  date,  at  Kampfer,  in  the  Engadine,  aged  64,  Rev.  Charles  Loriag  Brace,  the 
originator,  in  1842,  and  secretary  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  which  in 
the  course  of  more  than  fifty  years  had  provided  homes  for  more  than  60,000 
children  of  emigrants,  who  had  been  left  orphans.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  books  of  travel  and  doctrines,  of  which  "  Gesta  Christi "  was  the  most 
noteworthy.  On  the  12th,  at  Brighton,  aged  72,  Sir  James  Thompson  Haekenxie, 
lfc;t  Baronet.  Educated  at  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  and  in  1835  went  to  India 
ill  a  humble  capacity,  and  by  degrees  amassed  a  fortune.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1850,  and  became  a  successful  financier;  purchased  the  estates  of  Elintail  and 
Glenmuick,  near  Ballater,  and  there  entertained  the  Shah  on  his  visit  to  England 
in  1889.  Married,  1849,  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  du  Pr6  Russell,  B.C.8.  On 
the  17th,  at  Ems,  aged  48,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Jnstioe  Naish,  son  of  Colonel 
Naish,  of  Ballycullen,  co.  Limerick.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  called 
to  the  Bar,  I860 ;  and  in  1880  made  Q.C.andLaw  Adviser  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant; 
passed  rapidly  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  through  the  ofllces  of 
Solicitor-  and  Attorney-General ;  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in  1885,  a 
post  which  he  again  held  for  a  few  months  in  1886,  when,  on  the  change  of 
Ministry,  he  became  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  On  the  18th,  at  Yarmouth,  aged  48, 
Charles  Gibbons,  a  novelist,  who  in  early  life  had  earned  considerable  repute  by 
"Auld  Robin  Gray"  and  "For  Lack  of  Gold."  He  was  a  Scot  by  birth,  and 
came  to  I^ondon  about  the  same  time  as  William  Black  and  Robert  Buchanan. 
On  the  19th,  at  Llanfairfechan,  aged  71,  Lady  Henrietta  Tennyson  d'Bjneonrt, 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry,  fourth  Duke  of  Newcastle,  K.G.  Married,  1867, 
Admiral  Edwin  Clayton  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt,  C.B.,  of  Bayons,  Lincolnshire. 
On  the  22nd,  in  South  Audley  Street,  Lady  Adelaide  Cadogan,  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Cadogan,  third  son  of  3rd  Earl  Cadogan,  fourth  daughter  of  Ist  Marquess 
of  Anglesey,  K.G.,  one  of  the  Queen's  trainbearers  at  her  coronation.  On  the 
26th,  at  Frognal,  Hampstead,  ageJ  74,  John  Greenaway,  a  wood  engraver  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  a  clevor  draughtsman.  He  wAs  the  father  of  Miss  Kate 
Greenaway,  the  artist  of  child  life.  On  the  same  date,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  aged 
40,  Alice  Havers  Morgan,  third  daughter  of  Thomas  Havers,  of  Theltun  Hall, 
Norfolk,  and  wife  of  Fred  Morgan,  a  distinguished  artist  who  had  attained  much 
popularity. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Mr.  John  Ward,  C.B.,  who  diod  at  '  After  having  served  as  British  Commis- 

Dover  on  Sept.  1,  was  born  in  1H15,  liis  I  sioner  at  Hamburg  for  the  revision  of 

father  being  a  collector  of  customs.     He  I  the  Stade  dues  in  1841,  and  at  Berlin 

began  his  official  life  in  18H7  as  an  In-  |  for  the    liquidation   of   the   Partendie 

spcctor  of  Prisons,  and  was  for  some  |  claims  on  France  in  1844,  he  was  in 

time  secretary  to  the  New  Zealand  Colo-  ;  1845  appointed  Consul-General  at  Leip- 

nisation  Company.    As  a  young  man  he  j  sic.     He   was  repeatedly  employed  as 


was  much  associated  with  his  uncle. 
Dr.  Arnold,  Archbishop  Whately,  and 
other  reformers  in  their  public  labours. 


British  agent  at  the  Zollverein  confer- 
ences of  the  ensuing  years,  and  in  1851 
assisted  the  British  Minister  at  Dresden 
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doling  the  political  conferences  on  the 
Gennan  question.  In  1857  he  visited 
the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
on  a  special  mission,  and  drew  up  a 
report  which  remained  unpublished,  but 
which  is  known  to  have  been  favourable 
to  the  claims  of  the  Duchies.  In  1860 
he  was  appointed  Charg6  d'Affaires  and 
Consul-General  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
Consul-General  in  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  ;  and  in  1865, 
after  in  the  previous  year  negotiating  as 
joint  Plenipotentiary  with  Lord  Napier 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Zoll- 
verein,  he  was  promoted  to  the  higher 
rank  of  Minister -Resident.  During  the 
Anstro-Prnssian  war  he  occupied  the 
anomalous  position  of  Austrian  Minister 
from  1866  to  July  1867.  He  was  re- 
called in  1870,  owing  to  the  abolition  of 
his  post  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
political  changes  in  Germany,  but  he 
previously  received  from  the  Hamburg 
8enate  a  gold  medal  as  a  mark  of  its 
high  esteem.  During  his  retirement 
Mr.  Ward,  who  in  his  younger  days  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
and  other  periodicals,  published  a 
volume  of  "  Experiences,"  throwing 
much  light  upon  an  interesting  period 
of  German  politics,  of  which  his  know- 
ledge was  remarkably  complete. 

Dr.  Matthews  Duncan. — James  Mat- 
thews Duncan  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in 
1826,  and  was  educated  at  the  Grammar 
School  and  at  Marischal  College  in  that 
city.  After  obtaining  his  degree  as 
M.A.,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  attended  classes  in  Edinburgh  and 
Paris,  finally  graduating  in  Aberdeen  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  Whilst  a  student 
at  Edinburgh  he  obtained  the  highest 
honours  in  the  class  of  Midwifery,  then 
conducted  by  Professor  Sir  James  Y. 
Simpson,  and  soon  afterwards  he  be- 
came Sir  James's  private  assistant.  He 
held  this  post  while  Sir  James  was  con- 
ducting his  experimental  researches  into 
the  properties  of  various  ansesthetics, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  was  rendered  insensible  by  chloro- 
form. Shortly  afterwards  he  went  into 
practice  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  lectured  on  Midwifery.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  the  physicians  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  also  to  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of 
his  own  branch  of  the  profession,  both 
in  its  practical  and  in  its  scientific 
aspects,  and  acquired  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  that,  on 
the   death   of   Sir  James   Simpson   in 


1870,  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  medical 
profession  as  the  natural  successor  to 
the  Chair  of  Midwifery  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  The  electors,  however, 
thought  fit  to  pass  him  over.  He  there- 
upon devoted  himself  for  some  years  to 
his  private  practice  in  Edinburgh.  In 
1880  he  was  invited  by  the  author- 
ities of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to 
come  to  Lortdon  to  act  as  Obstetric 
Physician  to  the  Hospital,  and  as  Lec- 
turer on  Midwifery  in  the  Medical 
School.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  at 
once  took  a  high  position  in  London, 
alike  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  leading 
physician  in  his  own  department  of 
practice.  Honours  of  various  kinds 
were  bestowed  upon  him.  The  Univer- 
sities of  Edinburgh  and  of  Cambridge 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.l). 
The  University  of  Dublin  made  him  an 
Honorary  M.D.,  and  the  King's  and 
Queen's  College  of  Physicians  an  Hono- 
rary Fellow.  He  was  also  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London,  and  to  the  latter  he 
delivered  the  Gulstonian  lectures  in 
1883.  He  held  the  office  of  Examiner 
in  Midwifery,  in  succession,  to  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London ;  and  was  nominated  by  the 
Crown  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Medical  Council.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  many  scientific  societies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  death 
from  heart  disease  occurred  quite  sud- 
denly on  Sept.  1  at  Baden-Baden,  where 
he  was  spending  his  holiday.  Dr. 
Duncan  married,  in  1860,  Miss  Jane 
Hart  Hotchkis,  daughter  of  Mr.  Hotch- 
kis,  of  Castlemilk,  Dumfriesshire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family. 

If .  A.  Chatrian.  —  M.  Alexandre 
Chatrian  was  born  at  Soldatenthal,  in 
Lorraine,  in  18*26.  His  family  had  been 
glass-blowers,  but  had  fallen  into  diffi- 
culties. On  leaving  Phalsbourg  College, 
he  was  sent  to  some  glassworks  in  Bel- 

I  gium,  and  had  good  prospects  there, 
but  he  took  to  literary  pursuits  and  re- 

■  turned  to  his  collep:'^  as  a'^s's^ant  master. 
In  1817  he  was  introduced  by  a  colleague 
to  M.  Erckmann,  a  bookseller's  son, 
four  years  his  senior,  and  a  native  of 
Phalsbourg,  who  had  been  studying  law 
at  Paris.  They  began  jointly  writing  short 
stories  for  local  newspapers.  Chatrian 
before  long  entered  the  service  of  the 
Chemin  de  fer  de  I'Est  at  Paris,  as 
accountant,  and  ultimately  became 
head-cashier  of  the  bonds  department. 
In  1H48  they  broujjht  out  a  play,  *'  Alsace 
en    1814,"    at    Strasburg,    but    it   was 
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stopped  by  the  Prefect  on  the  second 
night.  'L'lllustre  Docteur  Math^us,' 
in  1853,  was  the  first  work  which  made 
them  known  outside  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Other  stories,  mostly  of  Alsatian  life, 
followed  in  quick  succession. "  Waterloo" 
and  three  preceding  tales  of  revolution- 
ary and  Napoleonic  times  were  marked 
by  a  love  of  peace  which  led  to  all  their 
works  being  excluded  by  the  Empire 
from  the  railway  bookstalls.  The  (Ger- 
man annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  did 
not  sever  the  partnership.  Erckmann 
remained  at  Phalsbourg,  and  in  time 
becirae  apparently  resigned  to  German 
rul»*.  A  play  named  "  Alsace,"  written 
a  few  years  after  the  war,  was  prohibited 
as  too  violent  against  Germany,  but  two 
other  dramas  had  a  great  success,  "Les 
Kautzau  "  and  *'L' Ami  Fritz,"  the  latter 
adapted  from  one  of  their  stories.  With 
tin's  their  partnership  terminated,  for 
these  literary  brothers  became  estranged 
and  were  never  reconciled.  Chatrian 
or  his  family  became  subject  to  a  delu- 
sion that  Erckmann  had  "exploited  "  his 
partner,  and  a  Paris  newspaper  made 
the  quarrel  unnecessarily  public  by 
giving  the  Chatrian  version.  Erckmann 
wa>  «onsequently  obliged  shortly  before 
his  .leath  to  take  legal  proceedings,  and 
to  prove  that  he  had  done  much  the 
larj-'cr  half  of  the  work,  and  had  not 
claimed  a  corresponding  share  of  the 
jH'ofits.  The  Paris  tribunal  dismissed 
the  <ai«e  against  Chatrian,  on  the  ground 
that,  his  faculties  were  impaired,  but 
condemned  the  newspaper  in  exemplary 
daniages.  After  a  lingering  illness, 
whi.:h  had  really  unhinged  his  mind,  M. 
Cliji  I  rian  died  on  Sept.  3  at  Villemomble, 
neai  Paris. 

Miss  Marianne  North,  the  accom- 
plislied  artist,  botanist,  and  traveller, 
was  born  at  Hastings  in  1830.  She  was 
the  .eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
Fn-.i crick  North,  M.P.,  of  Rougham, 
Noil  oik,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Hon.  Roger  North,  Attorney-General  to 
('ha lies  I.'s  Queen,  and  author  of  the 
'♦  Mf^inorials  of  the  Norths."  Miss  North 
ca  l>  developed  a  strong  taste  for  natural 
liist  H  y  and  a  desire  for  travel,  and  in 
IHi'..'-  she  went  witli  her  father  to  the 
Fa-*.  For  two  vears  tliev  resided  in 
Eg>|>t,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  after 
Mr.  North's  death  in  18()'.)  his  daugliter 
deNi'it'd  herself  to  painting  as  a  pro- 
fes-.on.  In  18(11)  70  she  executed  a 
lar^;«-  number  of  landscapes  in  Sicily, 
ami  in  1870  visited  Canada,  the  United 
Stai'S,  and  Jamaica.  Her  sketches 
ma<l»-  in  these  places  were  the  founda- 
tion "f  the  present  collection  at  Kew. 
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She  next  went  to  Brazil  to  paint  the 
flora  of  the  country,  and  she  wait 
received  with  much  distinction  by  the 
Emperor.  Tenerifle,  India,  and  Ceylon 
were  then  visited,  the  result  being  a 
splendid  collection  of  studies.  A  selec- 
tion from  them  was  exhibited  before  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  also  before  the  Queen 
at  Windsor.  In  November  1877  Miss 
North  went  to  India,  and  on  her  return 
two  years  later  she  offered  her  entire 
collection  of  pictures  to  the  aathorities 
at  Kew,  in  tmst  for  the  nation,  and  she 
engaged  to  build  at  her  own  cost  a 
gallery  for  their  reception.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  the  hanging  of  the  paint- 
ings was  superintended  by  the  artist 
herself,  and  on  July  8, 1882,  the  gslleiy 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  There 
are  upwards  of  700  paintings,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  J.  T>. 
Hooker,  it  would  be  impossible  to  over- 
rate their  usefulness  and  scientific  im- 
portance. On  August  4,  1882,  Miss 
North  left  for  the  Cape,  to  study  the 
vegetation  of  South  Africa.  Early  in 
1883  sixty  new  paintings  were  sent  to 
Kew,  and  in  June  the  collection  had  so 
increased  that  a  new  room  was  added 
to  the  building.  On  Sept.  24, 1883,  Miss 
North  left  London  for  Mah^,  the  prin- 
cipal island  of  the  Seychelles  group, 
where  trees  and  flowers  flourish  which 
arc  unknown  elsewhere.  Here  also  she 
made  many  valuable  sketches.  She 
subsequently  visited,  in  pursuit  of  her 
artistic  and  scientific  objects,  California, 
Borneo,  Java,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. A  final  journey  undertaken  to 
South  America  brought  on  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  from  which  Miss  North 
never  recovered ;  and  she  passed  away 
on  Sept.  8  at  Alderley,  her  home  in 
Gloucestershire. 

The  Earl  of  Soiilyn.  — The  Bight 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Francis  St.  Clair 
Erskine,  Earl  of  Bosslyn,  was  the  second 
son  and  youngest  of  the  family  of  James 
Alexander,  third  Earl,  by  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gten. 
William  Wemyss,  and  was  bom  at 
Dysart  House  on  March  2, 1833.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  thence  pro* 
ceeded  to  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  B JL 
1852.  In  1859  he  unsuccessfully  con> 
tested  the  county  of  Fife.  He  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  hit 
father  in  June  1866,  and  at  the  dose  o( 
the  same  year  married  Blanche  Adeliaa, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Heniy 
Fitzroy,  of  Salcey  Lawn,  Northampton, 
and  widow  of  the  Hon.'  Charles  May- 
nard.  He  was  Deputy-Lieutenant  of 
Fifeshire,  and  Hon.  Colonel  of  the  Fife* 
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shire  Mounted  Rifle  Volunteers,  with 
which  regiment  he  had  been  connected 
since  1860.  In  January  1878  he  was 
appointed.her  Majesty's  special  Ambas- 
sador to  represent  the  Queen  at  the 
marriage  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  was 
made  a  Grand  Commander  of  the  Order 
of  Charles  III.  of  Spain.  He  was  High 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1874  to 
1881,  and  had  been  Captain  of  Her 
Majesty's  Body  Guard  of  the  Hon. 
Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms  since  ISOfi. 
His  death,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
occurred  on  Sept.  6  at  Dysart  House, 
Fife,  NJB. 

Canon  Liddon. — Henry  Parry  Liddon , 
bom  in  1820,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Captain  Matthew  Liddon,  B.^^  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  naval 
wars  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,, 
and  after  the  peace  accompanied  his 
friend,  the  late  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  a 
voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
west Passage  in  the  years  1819  and 
1820.  In  this  expedition  he  commanded 
H.M.S.  Griper,  and  held  the  second 
command,  and  after  the  discovery  of 
Melvill  Island,  where  the  expedition 
passed  the  winter  (Liddon  Gulf  being 
named  after  him  in  the  earlier  charts  of 
that  locality),  he  retired  on  the  half-pay 
list,  married  Miss  Bilke,  and  settled  in 
Hampshire,  where  his  eldest  son  was 
bom,  at  North  Stoneham,  and  was 
named  after  Captain  Parry»  who  became 
one  of  his  godfathers. 

When  Henry  Parry  Liddon  was 
about  three  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Colyton,  in  Devonshire,  and 
he  was  sent  when  quite  young  to  a  pre- 
paratory school  at  Lyme  Regis,  presided 
over  by  George  Roberts  (a  gentleman  of 
some  literary  ability). 

About  this  time,  when  war  threatened 
with  France  on  the  Spanish  marriages 
question,  his  father  obtained  the  promise 
of  a  ship,  and  it  was  arranged  that  his 
son  should  accompany  him  to  sea,  but 
the  political  atmosphere  cleared,  and 
the  probability  of  war  soon  passed 
away,  and  he  went  to  school  instead. 
At  King's  College,  London,  under  the 
headmastership  of  Dr.  Major,  he  soon 
took  a  leading  position,  and  in  1846,  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen,  was  nouii- 
nated  to  a  studentship  of  Cluist  Churchy 
Oxford. 

In  his  Oxford  undergraduate  career 
he  was  heavily  handicapped  by  hie 
youth,  being  at  least  a  year  and  a  half 
younger  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
At  Christ  Church,  however,  he  was  es- 
jpecially  brought  in  contact  with  Pusey, 


and  also,  away  from  Oxford,  with  one 
whom  he  afterwards  described  as  '*  the 
best  and  wisest  man  whom  he  had  ever 
known  intimately  in  life  " — John  Keble. 
Meantime  he  read  for  the  Schools;  but  by 
some  accident,  though  he  was  a  good 
scholar  and  a  keen  logician,  he  only 
obtained  a  Second  Class  in  the  examin- 
ation for  his  degree  (1850).  In  the  next 
year,  however, he  obtained  a  University 
distinction — the  Johnson  Theological 
Scholarship— and  he  was  in  due  time 
confirmed  in  his  studentship.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Wilberforce 
in  1852.  He  was  at  this  time  studying 
not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  ;  and 
already  he  had  laid  to  heart  the  lessons 
of  that  great  school  of  ecclesiastical 
preaching,  as  distinguished  from  the 
popular  preaching  of  Protestantism, 
which  had  never  died  out  in  France 
from  the  days  of  Massillon  and  Bourda- 
loue  to  the  days  of  Lacordaire.  Of  the 
last-named  Liddon  always  professed 
himself  a  devoted  admirer,  but  it  was 
rather  on  the  school  than  on  any  single 
member  of  it  that  he  formed  his  own 
well-defined  and  most  impressive  style. 
But  his  early  work  as  a  clergyman  did 
not  lie  much,  or  at  least  exclusivf  ly,  in 
the  direction  of  preaching.  In  1854  he 
was  appointed  Vice-Principal  of  Cuddes- 
don  College,  then  recently  founded  by 
Bishop  Wilberforce  as  a  nursery  of 
young  clergy ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  influence  of  Liddon  during  the 
hve  years  that  he  held  the  post  had 
much  to  do  with  fixing  the  character  of 
the  college  and  determining  its  success. 

A  very  important  epoch  in  Liddon 's 
life  was  his  appointment  as  examining 
chaplain  to  the  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Dr.  Walter  Kerr  Hamilton,  a  man  of 
saintly  life,  and  a  pronounced  High 
Churchman.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
men  who  most  influenced  the  life  and 
thought  of  Liddon,  the  other  two  being 
Keble  and  Pusey.  In  1804  Bishop 
Hamilton  appointed  Liddon  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Major  Pars  Altaris  in  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  By  this  time  his  fame  as  a 
preacher  was  beginning  to  spread,  and 
when,  in  18G3,  he  was  for  the  first  time 
appointed  Select  Preacher  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  St.  Mary's  was  soon 
crowded. 

In  the  year  of  his  Bampton  Lectures, 
18()d,  Mr.  Liddon  was  chosen  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hebdomadal  Council  at 
Oxford ;  and  this  position  he  held  tor 
three  'turns'  of  three  years  each,  till 
1H75.  He  was  at  the  time,  as  the  elec- 
tion implied,  resident  in  Oxford  ;  and 
his  nomination  may  be  said  to  have 
signalised  the  fact  that  he  was  regarded, 
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and  consented  to  be  regarded,  as  one  of 
the  active  leaders  of  the  Church  party 
in  the  University.    He  filled  in  Univer- 
sity politics  the  anomalous  position  of 
one  who,  though  a  Liberal  in  the  politics 
of  the  country,  held  tenaciously  to  the 
old  lines,  especially  on  such  points  as 
the  retention  of  Greek,  and,  until  1871, 
the    retention  of    religious  tests.    He 
acted,  in  fact,  with  Dr.  Pusey,  whose 
lieutenant  he  really  was;   and  on  all 
such  matters  as  the  founding  and  orga- 
nisation   of    the    Theological  Honour 
School,  he  naturally  represented  the 
clerical  claims  in  their  extreme  form. 
In  1870  he  accepted  the  appointment  to 
Dean  Ireland's  Professorship  of  Exege- 
bIb,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  his  lec- 
tures, during  the  twelve  years  that  he 
held  the  post,  were  crowded,  not  only 
by  candidates  for  orders,  but  by  many 
others. 

In  1870  Liddon  was  appointed  Canon 
liesidentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  made  D.D.  and  Hon. 
D.C.L.  The  partial  removal  to  London 
which  the  oanonry  implied  brought  his 
person,  his  voice,  and  his  work  before 
the  notice  of  thousands  of  those  to 
whom  he  had  till  then  been  a  mere 
name.  His  first  systematic  appearance 
in  London,  however,  was  not  at  St. 
Paul's,  but  as  Lent  Lecturer  at  St. 
James's,  Piccadilly,  where  he  delivered 
to  thronged  congregations  the  sermons 
which  have  since  become  so  generally 
known  under  the  title  of  "  Some  Ele- 
ments of  Religion." 

In  two  ways  Dr.  Liddon  took  an  active 
part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  time. 
He  was  a  Liberal  in  Reneral  politics,  or 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
he  was  a  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
l^'iSpecially  did  he  follow,  or  perhaps 
help  to  lead,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  anti- 
Turkish  campaign  of  1876-8.  Dr. 
Liddon,  as  a  High  Anglican,  was  full  of 
sympathy  for  the  Greek  Christians,  and 
espoused  their  cause  against  the  Turks 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  he  was 
capable.    He  visited   Servia    and  the 


neighbouring  countries,  and  the  con- 
troversy is  still  remembered  which  he 
and    Canon  MacGoll  kept  up  in  the 
columns  of  the   Times  against  many 
opponents  as  to  the  impalement  of  a 
Christian   by    Turks,    of   which    they 
declared  themselves  to  have  been  eye- 
witnesses.   Some  years  before  this  Dr. 
Liddon  had  shown  equally  strong  sym- 
pathy with  another  body  of  persecuted 
Christians,  the  Old  Catholics,  of  whose 
Congress  at  Bonn,  in  1875  [and  in  1874 
as  well],    he  drew  np,  or  edited,  in- 
teresting reports.    But  these  instances 
of  his  intervention  in  public  affairs  were 
less  important  than  his  frequent  inter- 
ventions when  theinterests  of  the  Church 
of  England  were,  as  he  thought,  directly 
attacked,  as  by  the  Church  Discipline 
Act  [sic]  of  1874,  by  the  Purchas  judg- 
ment, and  other  examples  of  what,  in 
the  title  of  a  little  volume,  he  called 
"  Thoughts  on  Church  Troubles."    He 
entirely  dishked,    denounced,  and  re- 
pudiated the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Judicial  Committee.    In  a  **  Letter  to 
Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge"  (1871)  he 
vigorously  attacked  the  Purchas  judg- 
ment, and  frankly  told  the  Judges  that 
a  large  body  of  the  clergy  would  meet 
it  with  passive  resistance.    In  the  pre- 
face to  his  published  sermons,  he  de- 
clared that  the  decisions  of  such  a  tri- 
bunal '*  will  always  be  respectfully  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  trained  minds 
of   the  highest  ability,"  but  will  not 
''  command  the  submission  which  is 
due  from  a  Christian  consdenoe  "  to 
the  spiritual  heads  of  the  Church. 

For  some  weeks  before  his  death  he 
had  been  laid  up  in  his  rooms  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  suffering  intense  neu- 
ralgic pain,  but  was  removed  to  Weston- 
snper-Mare  under  the  care  of  his  sister 
and  his  brother,  Dr.  Edward  Liddon. 
For  a  time  he  seemed  to  revive,  and  was 
able  to  transact  business  and  write 
letters.  A  change  however  for  the 
worse  followed,  and  on  Sept.  9  he 
suddenly  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
the  heart. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month  : — On  the  Ist,  at  Ostend, 
ap:ed  72,  Sir  Edmund  Amout  G rattan,  K.B.  (1889),  son  of  Thomas  Colley  Grattan ; 
horn  1818 ;  married,  18G0.  Mary  Cawthome,  daughter  of  J.  A.  Hunter,  of  Rich- 
mond, Surrey.  After  ten  years  as  Consul  at  IBoston  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
( 1848-58),  he  was  transferred  to  Antwerp,  where  he  continued  as  Consul  until  his 
retirement  in  1888,  having  been  promoted  in  1883  to  the  rank  of  Consul-General 
for  Belgium.  On  the  same  date,  at  Craigmore,  Bute,  aged  66,  Bev.  David  Duff, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Hall. 
Kllinburgh,  and  Chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board.  He  was  bom  at 
(rreenock,  where  he  was  for  many  years  Eector  of  the  Academy.  Also  on  the  same 
date,  at  Klausenburg,  Transylvania,  Karl  Szaro,  an  Hungarian  historian  of 
eminpnce.  On  the  2nd,  at  Portland,  Maine,  U.S.,  aged  90,  Eev.  John  Johnston 
Carruthers,  D.D.,  a  native  of  Ecclefechan»  and  a  playmate  of  Thomas  Carlyle^ 
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Ordained  in  1820,  be  filled  various  posts  in  Europe,  and  subsequently  founded  a 
congregational  cburcb  at  Montreal,  whence  in  1860  he  removed  to  Portland, 
Maine.    On  tbe  Srd,  at  Munich,  aged  64,  Baron  von  Luti,  the  son  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  who  became  in  1866  Chief  of  the  Cabinet  of  Maximilian,  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  finally  Prime  Minister.    On  the  6th,  at  Newry,  aged  82,  the  If  est 
Eev.  John  Price  Leahy,  O.P..  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dromore,  for  many  years 
Bector  of  the  Portuguese  College  at  Home  ;  returned  to  Ireland  in  1847  ;  elected 
Prior  and  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  Ireland.    On  the  8th,  at  Dublin,  aged 
80,  Alderman  Dennehy,  a  prominent  figure  in  Irish  politics,  son  of  Daniel  Dennehy, 
of  Castleisland,  co.  Kerry,  sentenced  to  death  for  participation  in  the  Irish  Bebel- 
lion  of   1798,  but  saved  by  the  influence  of  friends.    His  son  was  a  friend  of 
D.  O'Connell  and  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Association  before  the  passing  of  the 
Emancipation  Act.    He  was  highly  esteemed  by  men  of  all  parties.    On  the  9th, 
at  Constantinople,  aged  62,  Prince  Famese-Bey.  the  last  survivor  of  the  famous 
Famese  family.     On  the  12th,  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  aged  62,    Sir  William 
Hardman,  (^C,  bom  at  Bury,  Lancashire ;  educated  at  Bury  Grammar  School  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  called  to  the  Bar  1852  ;  Chairman  of  Surrey  Sessions 
1871 ;  for  many  years  Editor  of  the  Morning  Post ;  married,  1865,  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  Badley,  of  Liverpool.    On  the  13th,  at  Windsor  Castle,  aged 
77,  Colonel  William  Stevens,  Military  Knight,  formerly  of  67th  (Hampshire)  Begi- 
ment,  and  2nd  Queen's  Eoyal  (West  Surrey)  Begiment ;  distinguished  himself  in 
the  earlier  Chinese  and  Indian  wars.     On  the  14th,  at  CoUingtree  Grange,  North- 
ants,  aged  68,  Pickering  Phipps,  head  of  a  large  brewing  firm  at  Northampton 
and  Towcester ;  sat  as  a  Conservative  1874-80  for  Northampton,  and  from  1881-5 
for  South  Northamptonshire.    On  the  16th,  at  Hill  Morton  Paddox,  near  Bugby, 
aged  57,  Colonel  Bichard  Aagustus  Cooper,  of  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary ;  served  in  the 
Crimea  with  98rd  Highlanders,  Scots  Guards  1858-63,  and  Colonel  of  4th  Battalion 
Boyal  Irish  Begiment  1881-8 ;  married,  1866,  Cicely,  daughter  of  E.  J.  Cooper, 
M.P..   of   Markiee,  co.   Sligo.      On  the  17th,  at  Abington,    Hants,  aged  62,  Sir 
Edward   Shelley,   fourth  Baronet,   son   of   John   Shelley,   second  son  of  second 
Baronet ;  Captain  16th  Lancers  ;  succeeded  his  cousin.  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley, 
the  poet's  son,  as  fourth  Baronet,  in  1880 ;    married   Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
Mitchell  Smyth,  of  Castle  Widenham,  co.  Cork.    On  the  18th,  at  Paris,  aged  33, 
from  typhoid  fever,  Jeanne  Samary,  a  soci^taire  of  the  Com^die  Franpaise  since 
1879,  and  a  very  distinguished  actress  in  modern  parts.    On  the  same  date,  at 
New  York,  aged  68,  Dion  Boacicault,  born  at  Dublin  1822,  the  son  of  S.  S.  Bou- 
cicault  and  ward  of  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  by  whom  he  was  educated  at  London 
University  School.    His  first  success,  "London  Assurance,"  written  under  name 
of  Leo  Morton,  was  produced  in  1841,  and  from  that  date  until  1876  he  produced 
pieces  in  rapid  succession,  of  which  the  most  successful  were  "  Alma  Mater,  or  a 
Cure  for  Coquettes  "  (1842),  "  Used  Up  "  (1848),  ♦»  The  Corsican  Brothers  "  (1853), 
"Janet  Pride'  (1854),"  The  Colleen  Bawn  "  (I860),"  The  Streets  of  London"  (1864), 
"  Arrah  na  Pogue  "  (18<)5),  and  "  The  Shaughraun  "  (1875).    He  also  acted  with 
success   some  of  his  own  Irish  characters,  notably  Myles  na  Coppaleen  in  the 
**  Colleen  Bawn,"  and  Salem  Scudder  in  "  The  Octoroon."     Also  on  the  same  date, 
at  Milne-Graden,   near   Coldstream,  aged  85,  David  Milne-Home,  eldest  son  of 
Admiral  Sir  David  Milne ;  educated  at  Edinburgh  University ;  graduated  1829  ; 
called  to  the  Scottish  Bar  1831 ;    married,    1832,    Jean,   daughter   and   heir  of 
William  Foreman  Home,  of  Wedderburn  and  Paxton  ;  appointed  Advocate -Deputy 
in  1841 ;  succeeded  to  the  family  estates ;    he  adopted  the  name  of  Home,  and 
was  chiefly  known  in  his  later  years  as  an  able  man  of  science  and  office-bearer  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.    Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Bickham  House,  near  Exeter, 
aged  90  years  less  six  days,  Francis  Baring  Short :  began  life  in  the  navy ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  property  in  1818 ;  married,  1833,  Emily,  daughter  of  Bev. 
Bichard  Lane,  of  CotHeet,  Devon,  and  for  many  years  commanded  a  troop  of  the 
1st  Devon  Yeomanry.      His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  John  Baring,  of  Mount 
Badford,  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the  great  banking  house.     On  the  19th,  at 
W^atford,  aged 81,  Peter  Hood,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Gateshead;  studied  at  St.  George's 
Hospital ;  a  distinguished  physician  ;  a  keen  sportsman  and  naturalist,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Fisheries  Preservation  Association.     On  the  20th,  at  Murthly 
Castle,  Perthshire,  aged  83,  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  Drummond  Stewart,  eighth 
Baronet:  succeeded  his  brother  in  1H71 ;  married,  1875,  Hester  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Eraser,  of  Bunchrew,  Invernessshire,  and  Netley  Park,  Surrey  ;  was  a  claimant 
to  the  Earldom  of  Traquair.     On  the  21st,  suddenly,  at  Listowell,  while  attend- 
ing mass,  aged  70,  Edward  Purcell  Mulhallen  Marum,  M.P.,  of  Ahainey  House,  co. 
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Kilkenny,  son  of  Bichard  C.  Marum ;  educated  at  Carlow  College  and  University 
of  London  (B.A.) ;  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  1846 ;  married,  1861,  Marianne 
Josephine,  daughter  of  John  Brennan,  of  Woodview,  co.  Kilkenny;  sat  as  a 
Nationalist  for  Kilkenny,  N.  since  1880.  On  the  24th,  aged  87,  Henry  Conrtiiey 
8elou8  ;  gained  the  Boyal  Academy  Silver  Medal  in  1816  for  a  drawing  from  life, 
and  before  he  was  twenty  had  taken  two  gold  and  two  silver  medals  at  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Arts.  He  worked  with  Messrs.  Barker  ajid  Burford  on  the  great  pano- 
ramic exhibition  by  them,  and  also  exhibited  several  frescoes  and  other  works. 
On  the  25th,  at  Burwood  House,  Ck)bham,  aged  85,  Hon.  Alfred  John  Francis 
Igei  ton,  If  .P.,  second  son  of  second  Earl  of  EUesraere :  entered  Grenadier  Guards ; 
married,  1881,  Isabella  Corisanda  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Hamilton  Gorger,  of 
Kellven,  co.  Meath ;  "fleeted  as  a  Conservative  for  Eccles  Division  of  S.E.  Lan- 
cashire 1865  and  1886.  On  the  27th,  at  Stapleton  Park,  Pontefract,  aged  47, 
Arthur  Cecil  Stuart  Barkley,  CMm.,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Barkley,  E.C.M.G.; 
educated  at  Harrow ;  entered  the  army  and  became  Lieutenant  in  the  Carabineers ; 
private  secretary  to  his  father  in  the  Mauritius  1866,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
nope  1870;  served  in  Basuto  Wars  1879-80;  Besident  Magistrate  in  Basutoland 
1877  ;  Chief  Commissioner  of  Seychelles  1881 ;  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  1886-7,  when  he  returned  to  Seychelles ;  appointed  1888  last 
Governor  of  Heligoland.  On  the  29th,  at  Heggatt  Hall,  Norwich,  aged  56,  Captain 
Arthur  Bodney  Blane,  B.N.,  second  son  of  Colonel  Sir  Hugh  Seymour  Blane, 
second  Baronet ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Baltic  1854-5,  and  on  the  China 
Station  1855-60 ;  married,  1878,  Mary  G.,  daughter  of  J.  Pitcaim  Campbell,  of 
Burton  Hall,  Chester.  On  the  same  date,  aged  83,  George  Barnard,  a  well- 
known  water-colour  painter,  and  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club  ;  the  author  of  several  handbooks  of  painting  and  drawing. 
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The  BcT.  Henry  White,  If  .A.,  was 
born  m  London  of  humble  parentage,  but 
through  the  kindness  of  friends  was 
provided  with  an  excellent  education  at 
King's  College,  London.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1858,  and  held  a  curacy  at 
Dover  for  a  time.  In  1860,  the  first  year 
after  he  had  taken  priest  s  orders,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
Savoy  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
He  succeeded  Dr.  Plumptre  as  Chaplain 
and  Censor  of  King's  College,  and  in 
1869  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  then  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed 
him  Chaplain  in  succession  to  Dean 
Mcrivale,  an  appointment  which  he 
held  until  1874,  when  he  was  made  one 
of  the  Chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  He  was  reappointed  by  Mr. 
Peel  in  1889.  He  was  most  zealous  and 
successful  in  founding  youths'  clubs, 
and  brought  his  schools  to  a  high 
standard  of  perfection,  establishing 
with  the  boys  friendships  which  he 
maintained  throughout  his  life.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  when  Prime  Minister,  offered 
him  the  vicarage  of  Halifax,  and  more 
than  one  Colonial  Bishopric,  and  the 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  who  had  been 
a  warm  friend,  on  two  occasions  offered 
him  the  living  of  St.  Stephen's,  West- 
minster. But  Mr.  White  declined  all 
preferments  which  would  separate  him 


from  the  Savoy,  its  schools,  and  the 
institutions  which  he  had  connected 
with  it.  During  his  ohaplaincy  the 
Savoy  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
its  restoration,  in  which  Mr.  White  took 
a  lively  interest,  was  so  complete  that 
the  damage  seemed  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  enhanced  beauty  of 
the  new  building.  Mr.  White's  health 
had  never  been  strong,  but  his  death 
was  wholly  unexpected.  He  was  found 
in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  7, 
in  his  rooms  at  Lancaster  Place,  f^p- 
parently  having  died  without  a 
struggle. 

Professor  Thorold  Sogers. — James 
Thorold  Bogers  was  bom  in  1823,  and 
was  educated  at  King's  College  School, 
London,  and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
and  after  taking  his  degree  was  ordained. 
He  was  engaged  for  many  years  in 
University  work.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  Act  by  which  clergy  were 
allowed  to  divest  themselves  of  their 
orders.  In  1862  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford. 
In  1874  he  unsuccessfully  contested 
Scarborough,  but  was  returned  in  1880 
for  Southwark  as  an  advanced  Liberal. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  for  the  new  sub- 
division of  that  borough,  Bermondsey, 
but  in  the  following  year  he  lost  his 
seat  on  the  Home  Bole  queBtion.    He 
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returned  to  Oxford  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  reappointed  to  the  Chair 
of  Political  Economy,  on  the  death  of 
Professor  Bonamy  Price.  Professor 
Thorold's  most  important  literary  works 
were  "  A  History  of  Prices  and  Agricul- 
ture in  England,"  and  "  Six  Centuries  of 
Work  and  Wages,"  two  standard  works 
which  bear  witness  to  his  sound  learn- 
ing and  indefatigable  research.  He  died 
on  Oct.  13  at  Oxford. 

SirB.  P.  Burton,  K.C.M.O.— Richard 
Francis  Burton,  son  of  LieUt.-Colonel 
Burton,  an  Irish  officer  who  had  retired 
to  Tours,  was  born  on  March  19,  1821 , 
and  passed  his  early  boyhood  partly  at 
Tours  and  Blois,  and  partly  at  a  private 
school  at  Bichmond,  whence  he  was 
sent  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  In 
June,  1842,  he  escaped  from  the  Univer- 
sity and  obtained  a  cadetship  and 
joined  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry, 
where  ^e  promptly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  General  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
His  spirit  and  love  of  independence 
chafed  under  the  routine  of  work  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  still  more  at  the 
coldness  with  which  his  warnings  and 
advice  were  received  at  headquarters. 
He  quitted  the  army  in  1845,  and  began 
that  life  of  adventure  which  was  to 
o^en  up  Central  and  Eastern  Africa  to 
Europe.  Confident  in  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Arab  ways  and  dialects,  ha 
made  in  1853  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  in  1855  visited  Harar, 
and  explored  the  unknown  countries  on 
the  Somali  coast.  In  1857  he  was  re- 
primanded for  advising  certain  mea- 
sures of  protection  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  the 
neglect  of  his  advice  led  to  a  frightful 
massacre  at  Jeddah,  and  an  increase  of 
the  Slave  trade.  In  1858,  accompanied 
by  Captain  Speke,  Burton  reached 
Ujiji  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  at  the  very  place  where  in 
1871  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  first  African 
expedition  found  Livingstone.  He  was 
altogether  indifferent  to  public  recogni- 
tion, and  allowed  others  to  reap  the 
credit  of  his  discoveries  with  scarcely  a 
word  of  protest.  In  1860,  leaving  to 
Speke  and  Grant  to  prosecute  their 
inquiries  on  the  line  he  had  opened  up, 
he  went  to  North  America  and  visited 
the  Mormons  in  Utah.  In  1801  the 
Foreign  Office  recognised  the  value  of 
his  powers,  and  sent  him  as  Consul  to 
Fernando  Po,  ofif  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  where  he  remained  unt  1  1864, 
exploring  the  neighbouring  continent, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the    Portuguese    settlements    uud    the 


natives  of  that  district.  In  1864  he 
was  transferred  to  Santos  in  Brazil, 
whence  he  visited  Paraguay  and  the 
Plata  States,  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
finding  materials  for  valuable  books  of 
travel,  full  of  information,  research, 
and  observation.  In  1869  he  was 
transferred  to  the  more  specially  suitable 
Consulate  of  Damascus,  but  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Arabs  and  Syrians 
provoked  the  enmity  of  both  Turkish 
officials  and  Greek  Bishops.  Burton  was 
shortly  afterwards  transferred  to  Trieste. 
He  did  not,  however,  cease  travelling 
or  recording  the  fruits  of  his  travels. 
In  1876  and  the  following  year  he 
visited  the  mountains  of  Midian,  belong- 
ing to  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  inspected  the  rich 
mines  of  that  district.  In  1882  he 
went  to  the  African  Gold  Coast  in 
search  of  Commander  V.  L.  Cameron. 
It  would  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of 
his  numerous  books ;  every  spot  where 
he  visited,  from  Mecca  to  Paraguay, 
furnished  him  with  materials  which  he 
translated  into  attractive  books  with 
the  help  of  his  wife.  Miss  Isabel 
Arundel,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1861,  and  who  was  his  inseparable 
companion  in  all  his  wanderings. 
After  1882  he  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  literature,  his  failing  health 
rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  under- 
take long  journeys.  He  wrote  a  magni- 
ficent history  of  "  The  Sword,"  full  of 
research  and  original  thought  ;  he 
made  a  graceful  translation  of  Camoens, 
and  above  all  he  produced  a  literal 
translation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,"  intended  only  for 
students.  On  Oct.  20,  at  Trieste,  he 
ended  his  life  of  bold  adventure  and 
observant  wanderings,  of  learned  in- 
quiries and  acute  studies,  but  neither 
his  voluminous  writings  nor  his  official 
services  had  been  liberally  rewarded, 
for  his  spirit  was  too  independent  to 
write  for  popular  applause,  or  to  flatter 
the  self-esteem  of  Ministers  and  Under- 
secretaries of  State.  He  was  buried  at 
Trieste  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Austrian 
Government  and  the  municipality  paying 
him  every  respect. 

William  Bell  Scott,  LL.D.,  H.B.8.A., 

poet,  painter,  etcher,  and  man  of  letters, 
was  born  at  St.  Leonards,  in  Edinburgh, 
1811,  the  son  of  Robert  Scott,  the 
engraver.  Educated  at  Edinburgh 
High  School,  he  subsequently  entered 
the  Antique  class  of  the  Art  Academy, 
and  afterwards  came  to  London  in 
1832,    and    studied    at    the    Britibh 
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Museum.  Returning  to  Edinburgh  in 
1834,  he  contributed  poems  to  Tait*s 
Magazine  and  other  periodicals,  but  in 
1836  he  finally  removed  to  London.  In 
1838  his  first  noteworthy  picture,  "  The 
Old  English  Ballad  Singer/'  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  British  Institution,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  "Hades."  In  1844 
he  was  engaged  by  the  Government  to 
establish  the  School  of  Art  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  and  whilst  there  in 
1846,  published  his  longest  poem,  **  The 
Year  of  the  World."  His  best  known 
works  in  literature  and  art  were, 
"  Poems  by  a  Painter  "  (1851),  and  the 


series  of  eight  large  pictures  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  English  Border, 
executed  for  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  at 
Wallington  Hall,  Northumberland, 
1855-60,  to  which  he  added,  1863>4,  as 
a  complement,  eighteen  pictures  on 
canvas  for  the  spandrils  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
Life  of  Albert  Diirer,  a  notice  of 
William  Blake,  and  "The  Little 
Masters,"  all  of  which  were  illostrated 
by  etchings  by  himself.  He  farther 
attracted  notice  as  an  architect,  his 
chief  work  being  the  hall  of  Penkill 
Castle,  Ayrshire,  where  he  died  on  Oct. 
24,  aged  79,  after  a  short  illness. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month:— On  the  1st,  at  the  Villa 
St.  Baphael,  Nice,  aged  82,  Alphonse  Karr,  the  son  of  a  German  pianist,  detained 
as  a  prisoner  in  Paris,  where  his  son  was  bom,  and  educated  at  the  College  Boar> 
bon,  in  which  he  for  a  time  was  afterwards  master.  Began  contributing  to  the 
Figaro  at  an  early  age,  and  became  its  editor  in  1839,  when  he  also  founded  **  Les 
Guepes,"  a  monthly  publication.  He  was  a  supporter  of  General  Cavaignao,  and 
retired  from  public  life  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  Among  his 
best  known  books  were  "Sous  les  Tilleuls,"  "  Vendredi-soir,'*  "Genevieve,"  <fcc. 
On  the  2nd,  at  Pontypridd,  aged  42,  Rev.  W.  Olanffrwyd  Thomas,  bom  at  Ynysybwl, 
and  educated  for  the  pastorate,  becoming  minister  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Church  of  Siloam,  G-yfeillon,  in  the  Rhondda  Valley.  He  subsequently  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  ordained  in  1875,  and  appointed  to  the  curacy  oi 
West  Carnforth,  co.  Durham.  In  1876  he  was  transferred  to  Mold,  and  in  1878 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Asaph.  In  1874  he  published  his  fir  at  volume  of 
poems,  *'  Sisialon  y  Ffrwyd,"  won  the  bardic  chair  at  the  Birkenhead  Eisteddfod, 
and  the  gold  medal  at  the  London  National  Eisteddfod  in  1887.  On  the  3rd,  in 
the  monastery  at  Meheran,  aged  68,  Cardinal  Hergenrdther,  a  distinguished  writer 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  the  supporter  of  the  Vatican  Decrees  against  Dr. 
Dollinger,  whose  pupil  he  had  once  been.  On  the  4th,  at  Clacton-on-Sea,  aged  61, 
Mrs.  Booth,  "  the  Mother  of  the  Salvation  Army."  Her  maiden  name  was  Mam- 
ford,  and  she  was  born  at  Ashbourne,  Dovedale,  married  in  1865  to  Wm.  Booth,  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  at  Gateshead.  In  1860  she  herself  began 
to  preach,  and  in  1868  lemoved  to  London,  where  with  her  husband  she  com- 
menced  the  mission  work  which  subsequently  became  known  as  the  Salvation 
Army.  On  the  same  date,  at  Pitcorthie,  Fife,  N.B.,  aged  75,  General  Sir  Fred.  Wm. 
Hamilton,  K.C.B..  son  of  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  many  years  British  Minister  at 
Naples,  and  a  collateral  of  the  family  of  Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton.  After  acting  as 
page  of  honour  1826-31,  he  entered  the  Grenadier  Guards,  1831,  served  throughout 
the  Crimean  Campaign  ly54-5.  Military  Attache  at  Berlin  1860-62,  Vice-president 
of  tlie  Council  on  Military  Education  1862-6,  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Scot- 
land 1866-8,  commanded  the  brigade  of  the  Guards  1868-70  ;  married,  1870,  Louisa 
Ph'skine,  daughter  of  Sir  Alex.  Anstruther,  Knt.  On  the  9th,  at  Buckingham 
Gate,  aged  69,  Bight  Hon.  Charles  Edward,  third  Baron  Ellenborough,  eldest  son  of 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Ewan  Law,  Recorder  of  London ;  entered  the  army  in  1844  as 
a  Cornet  in  9th  Lancers,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Sutlej  campaign;  became 
Colonel  of  66th  Foot,  succeeded  to  the  barony  in  1871  on  the  death  of  his  ancle, 
the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  and  married,  1874,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Sir  Norton  J. 
KnatchbuU.  On  the  same  date,  at  Sayes,  near  Ockley,  Surrey,  aged  87,  Lee  Steere, 
eldest  son  of  Lee  Steere  Witt  (who  in  1796  assumed  the  name  of  Steere) ;  educated 
at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  married,  1826,  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
James  K.  Watson,  of  Hessle  Mount,  Yorkshire  ;  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey  1848,  re- 
presented West  Surrey  as  a  Conservative  1870-80.  On  the  11th,  at  Christ  Chnrch 
Park,  Ipswich,  aged  49,  Thomas  Neale  Fonnereau,  the  representative  of  an  old 
Huguenot  family  founded  in  England  in  1688  by  Zacharie  de  Fonnereau,  of 
Rochelle,  three  of  whose  descendants  represented  the  borough  of  Aldboroagh  in 
successive  Parliaments ;  married,  1861,  Blanche  Editha,  daughter  of  Rev.  George 
Pearse,  Vicar  of  Martham.  Norfolk.  On  the  12th,  at  Twickenham,  aged  89,  Sliia- 
teth  Lamb  Bohn,  only  child  of  William  Simpk^n,  founder  of  the  publishing  firm 
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of  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  and  widow  of  Henry  G.  Bohn,  the  well-known  publisher 
and  collector.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Edinburgh,  aged  60,  Lord  Lee,  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  Robert  Lee  was  seventh  son  of  the  Very  Rev.  John  Lee, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Scotland,  educated  at  the  Academy  and  University 
of  Edinburgh,  called  to  the  Bar  1858,  appointed  Procurator  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  1869,  Sheriff  of  Stirling  1875  and  of  Perthshire  1877,  appointed  Lord  of 
Session  1880  ;  married,  1854,  Catherine  Alleyne,  daughter  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Borihwick. 
Also  on  the  same  date,  aged  65,  at  Kenbank,  Galloway,  Profecsor  William  Toun^ 
Sellar,  ]f.A.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Patrick  Sellar,  of  Morvich,  Sutherlandshire ;  educated 
at  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  Glasgo«v  University,  whence  he  passed  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  and  after  a  brilliant  career  there  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College.  After  serving  as  assistant  professor  in  Durham,  Glasgow,  and  St.  An- 
drews, he  was  elected  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  last-named,  and  in  1868  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Chair  of  Humanity  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  a  brilliant  writer  on  classical  subjects,  and  was  the  author  of  '^Boman  Poets 
of  the  Augustan  Age,"  and  a  similar  work  on  those  of  the  Republic.  On  the  18th, 
aged  61,  at  New  York,  General  William  Worth  Belknap  ;  born  at  Newborough,New 
York  ;  studied  law  at  Keokuh,  Iowa,  where  he  settled  in  1851,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  in  1857,  joined  the  volunteers  during  the  war,  and  appointed 
Secretary  of  War  in  1869  in  General  Grant's  administration,  but  retired  in  1876 
in  consequence  of  charges  of  official  corruption  brought  against  him.  On  the  14th, 
at  North  Kensington,  aged  57,  Bai  Bhikaiji,  wife  of  D.  P.  Cama,  Grand  Treasurer 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  sister  of  K.  R.  Cama,  the  Zend  scholar, 
believed  to  be  the  only  Parsee  lady  who  had  travelled  round  the  world.  On  the 
same  date,  at  Kokeby,  aged  74,  Robert  Ambrose  Morritt,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morritt ;  entered  the  army  and  served  in  the  77th  Foot ;  married,  1872, 
Mary  Blanche,  daughter  of  Alex.  Mitchell-Innes,  of  Ayton  Castle,  Berwick.  Suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  1874.  On  the  17th,  at  Westboume  Park,  aged  77,  Prosper 
Philippe  Catherine  Sainton,  an  eminent  violinist,  born  at  Toulouse,  a  pupil  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  and  of  Habenech.  Came  to  London  in  1844,  and  finally  rose 
to  be  leader  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  orchestra  at  Covent  Garden.  In  1860  he 
married  Miss  Dolby,  the  well-known  English  contralto  singer.  On  the  same  date, 
at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  aged  84,  Robert  Molesworth,  son  of  Hickman  Blayney 
Molesworth  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1826 ;  called  to  Irish  Bar,  and 
subsequently  emigrated  ;  admitted  to  Bar  of  Victoria,  where  he  became  Solicitor- 
General  1854-6,  when  he  was  made  a  puisne  Judge  in  Equity ;  married,  1^0, 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jos.  England  Johnson.  Also  on  the  same  date,  in 
London,  aged  52,  Colonel  the  Hon.  Charles  William  White,  of  Cahireen,  co.  Clare, 
fifth  son  of  first  Lord  Annaly  ;  educated  at  Harrow ;  entered  Scots  Fusilier  Guards, 
1856-76.  Unsuccessfully  contested  co.  Clare  1859,  and  co.  Dublin  1865  and  1866, 
sat  for  CO.  Tipperary  1866-74.  On  the  20th,  at  Dublin,  aged  74,  Bev.  Joseph  A. 
Galbraith,  senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  had  graduated  in 
1889  ;  elected  Fellow  1844,  Senior  Fellow  1880,  appointed  1854  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  and  the  author  of  many  scientific  manuals.  In  early  life  a 
Conservative,  he  became  after  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  a  strong 
Nationalist,  and  became  a  prominent  figure  in  Irish  politics.  On  the  22nd,  at 
Plymouth,  aged  78,  Richard  Champernoune ;  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  (B. A. 
1839)  ;  curate  of  Bisley,  Glo'ster,  1841-45,  Darlington  1845-59  ;  married  a  niece  of 
Rev.  John  Keble,  of  Hursley.  On  the  28rd,  at  Cashel,  aged  66,  Thomas  Rhodes 
Armitage,  M.D.,  son  of  James  Armitage,  of  Farnley,  near  Leeds;  bom  at  Tillgate, 
Sussex,  educated  in  Germany  and  afterwards  in  medicine  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don. After  attaining  high  repute  as  an  authority  in  his  profession,  his  sight 
failed,  and  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  relief  of  the  indigent  blind, 
contributing  largely  to  all  proposals  for  their  relief  and  amusement.  He  contri- 
buted also  40,000/.  to  the  Normal  College  of  the  Blind  at  Norwood,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.  On  the  same  date,  at  Carlton  House,  Heme  Hill,  aged  68, 
Edward  Chambers  Nicholson.  F.G.S.,  a  distinguished  chemist,  who  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  coal-tar  colours  and  their  application  to  industrial  purposes.  On 
the  24th,  at  Putney,  aged  80,  Alfred  Edward  Hill,  of  Frees,  Salop,  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Robert  Chambre  Hill,  who  commanded  the  Blues  at  Waterloo.  On 
the  25th,  at  Arlington  Manor,  near  Newbury,  aged  62,  from  the  results  of  a  carriage 
accident,  Colonel  Sir  Lumley  Graham,  fourth  Baronet ;  entered  army  1847  ;  served 
through  the  Kaffir  War  (1851-3)  and  Crimean  campaign  (1854-5),  where  he  lost  an 
arm ;  married,  1856,  Augusta,  daughter  of  John  Raymond  Barker,  of  Fairford 
Park,  Glo'stershire.    On  the  20th,  at  Barmouth,  Cornwall,  aged  48,  Lieut,-CoL 
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Cyril  Dudley  Fortescne,  eldest  son  of  Hon.  Geo.  Matthew  Fortescne,  M.P. ;  entered 
Coldstream  Guards  and  served  through  Suakim  campaign.  On  the  same  date,  in 
London,  aged  69,  Clement  Milward,  ^.C,  third  son  of  Bear-Admiral  Clement  Mil- 
ward,  of  Tullogher,  co.  Kilkenny ;  called  to  the  Bar  1845,  Queen's  Counsel  1866, 
Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple  1880;  married,  1856,  Elizabeth  Jane,  only, 
daughter  of  John  Pearson,  of  Ulverston.  On  the  27th,  in  London,  aged  78,  Bev. 
John  Edmund  Cox,  D.D.,  P.b.A.,  bom  and  educated  at  Norwich,  afterwards  at  All 
Souls  College,  Oxford;  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Southtown,  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
chaplain  of  the  gaol  there,  where  he  edited  the  "  Memoir  of  Sarah  Martin,'*  editor 
and  proprietor  of  BelVs  Weekly  Messenger,  vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 
1849-87,  the  author  of  various  theological  and  antiquarian  works.  On  the  28th, 
at  Wimbledon,  aged  90,  Bobert  M'Gormick,  B.N.,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Fleets  and  Hospitals ;  a  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospitals;  entered  the  navy  in  1823,  accompanied  Sir  E.  Parry  in  H.M.S. 
Hecla  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  In  1836  he  went  to  the  same 
region  in  H.M.S.  Terror,  and  from  1839-43  he  was  on  board  H.M.S.  Erebus,  em- 
ployed on  the  Antarctic  Expedition.  After  much  insistance  he  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  out  in  1852  a  search  expedition  to  discover  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  he  w^as  sent  out  in  the  North  Star,  and  was  given  the  command  of 
an  open  boat,  the  Forlorn  Hope,  which,  manned  by  six  volunteers,  after  three 
weeks'  absence,  returned,  having  set  at  rest  the  question  of  a  channel  between 
Baring  Bay  and  Jones'  Sound.  He  published  numerous  books,  recounting  in 
popular  style  his  voyages  and  discoveries.  On  the  same  date,  at  Hampstead,  aged 
72,  Charles  Edward  Mndie,  who,  when  about  five-and-twenty  years  of  age,  estab- 
lished in  Southampton  Bow  (then  Upper  King  Street),  Bloomsbury,  the  circulating 
library  which,  under  his  management,  became  the  largest  undertaking  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  West  Kensington,  aged  76, 
Alexander  John  Ellii,  LL.B.,  F.B.8.A.,  a  well-known  philologist ;  bom  at  Hoxton 
1814,  educated  at  Shrewsbury,  Eton,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  sixth  Wrangler 
(1855)  and  first  in  second-class  classics.  He  became  an  earnest  supporter  of 
phonetic  spelling,  and  wrote  several  works  upon  that  subject,  and  upon  pronun- 
ciation, musical  pitch,  d'c.  His  name  was  originally  Sharpe.  On  the  29th,  at 
Southampton,  aged  78,  Major-Oeneral  Joseph  Lynn  Barton,  C.B.,  Boyal  (Madras) 
Artillery ;  entered  the  service  1829,  saw  much  service  in  China  and  India ; 
married,  first,  Alicia,  daughter  of  Col.  Kingston  Egan,  and,  secondly,  Emily  Frances, 
daughter  of  Col.  Bryce  M'Marter. 
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Sir  John  Francis  Bayis,  first  Baronet, 
bom  on  July  16,  1795,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  servant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany who  had  been  attached  to  the 
missions  sent  to  Tibet  by  Warren 
Hastings,  and  who  at  a  later  date  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  defence  of 
Benares.  Through  his  influence  Mr. 
John  Davis  was  appointed  a  writer  to  the 
Canton  factory  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  when  Lord  Amherst  was  sent  in  1810 
as  envoy  to  Pekin  he  was  attached  to 
the  mission.  After  that  abortive  em- 
bassy returned  he  resumed  his  duties 
at  Canton,  and  in  1832  he  had  risen  to 
the  post  of  President  of  the  East  India 
Company's  factory  in  China.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Company's  charter 
of  exclusive  trade  with  China  introduced 
a  totally  new  condition  of  things,  and 
the  presidentship  lapsed.  An  English 
ofiicial,  Lord  Napier,  came  out  with 
full  powers  from  the  Government  to  act 
^s  superintendent  of  trade,  but  on  Lord 


Napier's  death  in  October,  1884,  Mr* 
Davis  was  nominated  to  the  head  of 
the  commission  entrusted  with  his 
duties.  In  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  be  was  absent 
from  China  during  the  trying  period  of 
the  first  Chinese  war  of  i84dl42,  which 
closed  with  the  Treaty  of  Nankin.  In 
June,  1844,  he  succeeded  Sir  Feuiy 
Pottinger  as  chief  superintendent  of 
trade  and  Governor  of  Hongkong,  which 
post  he  held  for  four  years.  The  most 
important  event  of  his  governorship 
was  the  so-called  Fatshan  affair,  which 
arose  out  of  the  attack  on  a  party  of 
Englishmen  at  that  place.  The  Chinese 
were  on  this  occasion  not  much  to 
blame,  but  Sir  John,  who  had  received 
the  dignity  of  a  baronetcy  in  1845,  de- 
clared that  he  would  "exact  and  require 
that  British  subjects  should  be  as  free 
from  molestation  and  insult  in  China 
as  they  could  be  in  England,"  which 
was  in  accordance    neither   with  the 
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treaty  nor  with  possibility.  In  the 
execution  of  his  intention  to  obtain 
redress  he  sent  a  military  expedition  up 
the  river  to  Canton.  For  this,  although 
successful,  he  received  no  thanks  from 
his  Government,  which  entirely  dis- 
approved and  peremptorily  forbade  any 
adventure  of  the  kind.  The  Fatshan 
incident  entailed  the  departure  of  Sir 
John  Davis  from  China,  for,  taking  Lord 
Grey's  reproof  very  much  to  heart,  he 
felt  bound  to  resign.  His  interest  in 
China  and  the  Chinese,  however,  re- 
mained quite  as  great  as  when  he 
resided  in  the  East,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  encouraging  a  study 
of  the  Chinese  language,  taking,  among 
other  things,  a  prominent  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  scholarships  at  Oxford 
which  bear  his  name.  Sir  John  Davis, 
in  addition  to  his  diplomatic  connection 
with  China,  was  the  author  of  some  of 
the  earliest  and  most  interesting  works 
on  the  literature,  customs,  and  history 
of  that  country.  No  one  wrote  with 
equal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
old  China  with  which  we  had  to  deal, 
from  Lord  Amherst's  mission  down  to 
the  Treaty  of  Pekin  in  1860.  He  died 
on  Nov.  13,  at  his  residence,  Hollywood 
Tower,  near  Bristol,  still  vigorous  in 
spite  of  his  patriarchal  age. 

William  III.,  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Prince  of  Orange- Nassau,  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  and  Duke  of  Lim- 
burg,  was  the  eldest  son  of  King  William 
XL,  by  the  Princess  Anna  Paulina,  sister 
of  the  late  Nicholas  I.,  Czar  of  Russia. 
He  was  born  February  19,  1817,  and 
received  his  education  in  England  and 
at  the  University  of  Ley  den.  During 
his  minority  Belgium  was  separated 
from  Holland,  and  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  After  some 
years  a  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
signed  in  London,  April  19, 1839.  King 
William  III.,  then  only  a  Prince  of  the 
Hoyal  House,  was  married  the  same 
year  to  the  Princess  Sophia  Frederica 
Matilda,  daughter  of  William  I.,  King 
of  Wurtemberg.  The  Princess  bore 
him  two  children  —  Prince  William 
Nicholas,  Prince  of  Orange  and  heir- 
apparent,  who  died  at  Paris,  June  11, 
1879 :  and  Prince  William  Alexander, 
who  died  June  21,  1884. 

When  the  revolutionary  tempest 
broke  over  Europe  in  1848  Holland  re- 
mained in  comparative  quiet,  but  in 
the  month  of  March  a  Royal  decree 
appeared,  by  which  a  Committee  was 
nominated  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  Constitution.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  reforms 


which  were  deemed  desirable.  In  the 
following  February  his  father,  William 
II.,  opened  the  session  of  the  States- 
General  in  person,  and  announced  the 
introduction  of  new  laws,  prepared  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
of  Revision.  Scarcely  had  this  legisla- 
tion been  efifected,  however,  before  the 
king  died  suddenly  at  the  Hague.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  then  on  a  visit  to 
England,  hastened  home,  and  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed  king,  by  the  title 
of  William  UI.  He  at  once  devoted 
himself  to  the  development  of  those 
liberal  institutions  which  had  just 
been  granted  to  the  country,  rendered 
efifectual  aid  in  lightening  the  burdens 
of  the  people  by  reducing  his  Civil  List 
one  half,  and  abrogated  the  concordat 
concluded  with  the  Holy  See  in  1827, 
though  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
was  re-established  in  1853.  King 
William  further  entered  upon  athorough 
reform  of  the  colonial  administration, 
and  took  a  keen  interest  at  this  time 
in  the  draining  of  the  Haarlem  Lake, 
which  began  in  1840,  and  was  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  in  1853,  with  the 
result  that  seventy  square  miles  of 
highly  fertile  land,  now  thickly  popu- 
lated, were  added  to  the  area  of  the 
Netherlands. 

During  the  Crimean  war  of  1854-56 
King  William  observed  the  strictest 
neutrality.  In  1862  he  gave  his  sanction 
to  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  Dutch  West  Indies ;  and  in  1865 
approved  the  cutting  of  a  canal  to  con- 
nect Amsterdam  with  the  North  Sea. 
The  same  year  the  Dutch  Government 
undertook  a  canal  to  connect  Rotterdam 
with  the  sea,  and  it  also  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  France.  In 
1866-67  the  Luxemburg  question  passed 
into  an  acute  phase.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  objected  to  the 
Prussian  garrison  in  Luxemburg,  and 
offered  to  buy  the  Grand  Duchy  from 
the  King  of  Holland.  In  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  Prussia,  however, 
a  conference  of  representatives  of 
the  Great  Powers  met  in  London  in 
May  1867,  and  agreed  upon  a  treaty 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  retirement  of  the  Prussian 
garrison,  and  the  dismantling  of  the 
fortress  of  Luxemburg.  The  people  of 
the  Duchy  protested  against  absorption 
into  Germany,  and  new  difficulties 
arose.  Prussia  accused  the  Luxem- 
burgers  of  violating  neutrality,  and 
threatened  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty ; 
but    the  King    of    Holland    protested 
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against  the  charge,  and  declared  that 
he  would  maintain  the  treaty.  In  1871 
a  new  settlement  of  the  Duchy  was 
effected,  by  which  the  fortresses  were 
to  be  garrisoned  by  Germans,  but  at  a 
later  date  the  fortifications  were  trans- 
formed to  civil  purposes.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  Franco-German  war  Hol- 
land maintained  a  strict  neutrality. 

The  great  foreign  event  of  the  king's 
reign  was  the  embroilment  with  Acheen, 
a  province  of  Sumatra.  War  began  in 
1873,  and  continued  with  more  or  less 
severity  down  to  his  death.  In  1824 
Holland  was  forced  by  England  to 
assent  to  a  guarantee  of  independence 
to  the  Sultan  of  Acheen.  This  guarantee 
was  withdrawn  in  1871  in  consequence 
of  the  Sultan's  insults  to  foreign  flags. 
An  effort  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Acheen  failed,  and  the  Dutch  authorities 
of  Java,  fearing  foreign  intervention, 
declared  war  against  Acheen  on  March 
26,  1873,  Various  expeditions  were 
sent  out,  and  the  trouble  was  compli- 
cated in  1883  by  the  capture  of  the 
crew  of  a  wrecked  English  merchant 
ship  called  the  Nisero  by  the  Achenese 
Bajah  of  Tenom.  He  endeavoured  to 
provoke  a  war  between  Holland  and 
England,  and  would  only  release  his 
captives  on  payment  of  an  indemnity  of 
8,000Z.  Up  to  1886  the  war  with  Acheen 
had  cost  upwards  of  25,000,000Z., 
and  the  lives  of  over  60,000  Dutch 
soldiers — chiefly  lost  through  sickness. 

Amongst  his  political  acts.  King 
William  cordially  approved  the  Act 
passed  by  the  States -General  in  1870 
for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
In  1873  he  opened  the  new  port  at 
Flushing,  and  in  1875  attended  the 
commemoration  of  the  third  centenary 
of  the  foundation  of  Leyden  University, 
receiving  an  address,  and  holding  a 
reception  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
University.  In  1876  he  inaugurated 
the  great  ship  canal  between  Amsterdam 
aud  the  North  Sea ;  and  he  carefully 
examined  and  intelligently  discussed 
the  proposed  measures  for  the  draining 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which, if  successfully 
completed,  will  add  an  area  of  760 
square  miles  to  the  country. 

On  June  9,  1877,  Queen  Sophia, 
his  accomplished  consort,  died  at  the 
Hague,  surrounded  by  all  the  members 
of  the  Royal  family.  From  her  liberal 
tendencies  the  queen  was  named  "La 
Reine  Rouge."  She  was  one  of  the  best 
educated  ladies  in  Europe,  was  an  ex- 
cellent linguist,  and  able  to  speak  with 
tolerable  fluency  almost  every  European 
language.  She  was  for  many  years 
separated  from  her  husband,  but  there 


was  a  meeting  of  the  pair  once  a  year 
in  a  vault-like  apartment  in  the  Boyal 
Palace  at  Amsterdam.  It  lasted  only 
a  few  minutes,  and  was  merely  of 
a  formal  character.  Her  Majesty's 
favourite  residence  was  the  **  Huis  in 
t'Bosch,"  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Hague.  The  palace  was  open  to 
visitors,  and  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock 
her  Majesty  sent  for  the  visitors'  book 
in  order  to  see  who  had  called  during 
the  preceding  twenty-four  hours.  Her 
private  apartments  were  fitted  up  in 
the  most  homely  and  inexpensive  man- 
ner. Notwithstanding  their  singular 
estrangement,  the  king  was  completely 
overcome  by  his  emotion  at  the  funeral 
of  his  consort. 

His  Majesty  remained  a  widower 
for  eighteen    months,  and    then,    on 
January  9,  1879,  he  married,  at  Arol- 
sen,  the  youthful  Princess  Emma  of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont,  sister  of  the  Duchess 
of  Albany.    Four  days  only  after  the 
king's    marriage    his    last    surviving 
brother.  Prince  Henry  of  the  Nether- 
lands, died  at  Luxemburg  after  a  few 
days'    illness.      He    had    been  Boyal 
Lieutenant  of   the   Grand  Duchy   of 
Luxemburg  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  enjoyed  universal  popularity.  Hol- 
land sustained  a  still  more  severe  loss 
on  Jime  11  following,  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  died  at  Paris  after  a  brief 
illness.    The  Prince  had  recently  been 
rather  estranged  from  his  native  coun- 
try, especially  since  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  had  not  even  made  his 
appearance  at  the  opening  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Session.     For  some  years 
he  had  resided  at  Paris,  almost  in  a 
state  of  obscurity,  but  known  to  his 
home  associates  by  the  nickname  of 
*'  Citron,"  and  he  was  not  present  at  the 
king's  second  marriage.    His  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Holland,  being  re- 
ceived with  Boyal  honours  on  passing 
through  Belgium.    By  the  death  of  the 
Prince,  his  only  brother,  Prince  Alex- 
ander, became  Prince  of  Orange  and 
heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  of  the  Ne- 
therlands.   Misunderstandings  having 
arisen  as  to  the  political  sentiments  of 
the  new  heir  apparent  in  November 
1879,    the    Prince   published   at   the 
Hague  a  pamphlet    replying    to    the 
attacks  made  upon  him,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  hopes  for  the   mainte- 
nance of  the  Dutch  Constitution,  and 
that  he  might  acquire  by  his  acts  the 
esteem  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  June  1884  necessitated  legislative 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  succession. 
As  Princess    Wilhelmina    would    not 
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attain  her  majority  until  1898,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  States-General 
to  provide  for  the  guardianship  of 
the  future  Queen,  as  well  as  for  the 
regency.  The  law  of  succession  was 
consequently  revised  to  meet  the 
emergency  that  had  arisen,  and  the 
eventual  regency  of  the  Netherlands 
was  confided  by  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  united  Chambers  to  Queen 
£imma. 

In  the  session  of  1885  the  terms  of 
the  constitutional  law  affecting  the 
succession  were  rendered  still  more 
precise  and  definite.  A  new  Bill  was 
passed  which  enacted  that,  should 
there  exist  no  direct  descendants,  the 
Crown  should  pass  to  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  who,  descending  from  William 
I.,  was  the  most  nearly  related  to  the 
last  king;  and  according  to  this  ar- 
rangement the  sister  of  William  III., 
the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  was  confirmed  as  next  in  suc- 
cession, and  in  the  event  of  her  death 
the  Crown  would  pass  to  her  elder 
daughter. 

During  the  two  years  preceding  his 
death  the  king's  health  was  in  a  most 
precarious  state,  and  about  twelve 
months  before  the  total  clouding  of  his 
reason  necessitated  the  temporary  ap- 
pointment of  a  regency  both  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Luxemburg.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  he  quite  recovered  his 
mental  faculties,  and  retained  the  use 
of  them  until  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  Nov.  23  at 
the  Castle  of  Loo. 

Archibald  Campbell  S  w  i  n  t  o  n, 
F.B.8.E.,  of  Kimmerghame,  Berwick- 


shire, who  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  foremost  public  men  in  the  Con- 
servative ranks  in  Scotland,  died  at  his 
residence  on  Nov.  27.  Born  in  1812, 
Mr.  Swinton  early  attained  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  Universities, 
first  of  Glasgow  and  then  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  after  a  brilliant  career  at  the 
Scottish  Bar,  he  was  in  1852  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  Civil  Law  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  This  position 
he  held  for  twenty  years,  taking  at  the 
same  time  a  leading  part  in  the  educa- 
tional and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Scotland.  His  legal  knowledge,  his 
oratorical  powers,  and  his  unflagging 
industry  rapidly  secured  for  him  a 
position  second  to  none  in  the  debates 
and  business  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1852 
he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  Had- 
dington Burghs  in  the  Conservative 
interest.  In  1863  he  resigned  the 
Law  Chair  and  took  his  place  as  a 
country  laird  in  Berwickshire,  where 
he  gave  his  remarkable  powers  un- 
reservedly to  the  service  of  the  public, 
both  in  county  business  and  on  a 
series  of  Royal  Commissions  on  legal, 
educational,  and  social  subjects.  In 
186H  he  was  again  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  Parliament,  being  de- 
feated by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  after  a 
close  contest  for  the  representation  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sities. He  was  for  many  years  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Royal  Company  of 
Scottish  Archers,  and  married,  first,  in 
1845,  Katharine  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Prayle,  Bart.,  and  second,  in 
1856,  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Sitwell  Bart. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  same  month :  —On  the  3rd,  at 
Trevoe,  Bight  Hon.  Bertha,  Baronets  Emly,  youngest  daughter  of  Comte  de 
Montigny-Boulainvilliers ;  married,  1867,  to  Colonel  William  Monsell,  of  Trevoe, 
afterwards  Lord  Emly.  On  the  4th,  at  St.  James's  Palace,  aged  76,  Hon.  Caroline 
Elisa  €hrey,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Harvie  Farquhar ;  married,  1836, 
General  the  Hon.  Charles  Grey,  son  of  second  Earl  Grey,  died  in  1870 ;  and  she 
was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  extra  Bedchamber  Woman  to  the  Queen,  and 
later  to  the  fourth  class  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  order.  On  the  5th,  at  Adelaide 
Road,  Hampstead,  aged  79,  Sir  Charles  William  Blunt,  sixth  Baronet,  eldest  son  of 
Richard  Charles  Blunt,  of  Bretlands,  Surrey.  Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  B.A.  1834  ;  called  to  the  Bar  1835  ;  succeeded  his  cousin  as  sixth  Baronet 
1847 ;  unsuccessfully  contested  Lewes  in  1859.  On  the  same  date,  at  Elm  Park 
Gardens,  London,  aged  83,  Hon.  Frances  Mary  Chenevix  Trench,  daughter  of  first 
Lord  Ashtown,  cousin  and  widow  of  Richard  C.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  On 
the  6th,  at  Weald  Hall,  Essex,  aged  59,  Harry  Spencer  Lucy,  of  Charlecote  Park, 
Warwickshire  ;  second  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  Lucy.  Educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  married,  in  1863,  Christiana  Cameron,  eldest  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  of  Monzie,  N.B.  On  the  same  date,  at  Bangor  Bay,  Belfast  Lough, 
aged  24,  drowned  in  the  gale  on  board  his  yacht  Urania,  Lionel  Charles  Cranfield, 
Viscount  Cantelupe,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Delawarr ;  married,  in  1890,  Dorothy,  eldest 
daughter  of  J.  P.  Heseltine,  of  Queen's  Gate,  London,  and  Walhampton  Park, 
Hants.    On  the  9th,  at  Palla  Camp,  Bechuanaland,  aged  24,  Lieutenant  Hon. 
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James  Dmxnxnond,  Master  of  Elphinstone,  son  of  Lord  Elphinstone ;  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  3rd  Oordon  Highlanders,  and 
attached  to  Sir  Henry  Loch's  mission  to  Bechuanaland.    On  the  10th,  at  Brussels, 
aged  ('>4,  Eugene  Godard ;  born  in  Paris,  where  during  the  siege  he  superintended  the 
balloon  and  pigeon-post.    He  made  upwards  of  2,000  ascents  during  his  career  as 
an  aeronaut.    On  the  11th,  at  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park,  aged  78,  Amelia. 
Baroness  de  Samnel,  and  wndow  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Orkney.    On  the  12th,  at 
Crouch  End,  Homsey,  aged  68,  Kev.  Alexander  Hannay,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Union.    Born  at  Kirkcudbright ;  educated  at  Glasgow  ;  pastor  at 
Dundee  1846-62,  when  he  removed  to  London  and  West  Croydon;  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  1870 ;   represented  that  body  in  the 
National  Council  at  St.  Louis  in  1881,  and  Australasia  in  1888.     On  the  same  date, 
at  Howth,  CO.  Dublin,  aged  68.  Hon.  John  O'Hagan,  second  son  of  John  Arthur 
O'Hagan.  of  Newry.     Educated  at  Trinity  College,   Dublin ;   called  to  the  Bar 
1842 ;  Q.C.  1865 ;  Commissioner  of  National  Education  1861 ;  Judge  of  Judicial 
Commission  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission  1881 ;  married,  1865,  Hon.  Frances, 
daughter  of  first  Baron  O'Hagan.     In  early  life  a  member  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  for  which  he  wrote  verses  in  the  Nation,  and  the  author  of  a   "  Life 
of  John  Davis,"  the  Nationalist,  and  of  a  version  of  the  French  epic,  "  The  Song 
of  Roland."     On  the  15th,  at  Northolt,  Middlesex,  aged  81,  George  Harris,  LL.I'., 
F.S.A. ;  began  life  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  subsequently  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was   called   to   the  Bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1843 ;  Acting 
Judge  of  Binningham  County  Court  1860-2;  Registrar  of  Bankruptcy   1862-8; 
author  of  the  "Life  of  Lord   Chancellor   Hardwicke"  (1847),  and  many  other 
works,  and  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  appointment  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Con) mission.    His  most  important  work,  a  "  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
and  Constitution  of  Man,"  published  in  1876,  has  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.     On  the  came  date,  at  Caddington  Hall,  Dunstable,  aged  47, 
Sir  John  Gage  Saunders  Sebright,  ninth  Baronet ;  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford ;  Hon.  Major  4th  Battalion  Bedfordshire  Regiment ;  married,  in  1866,  Hon. 
Olivia  Amy  Douglas  Fitzpatrick,  daughter  of  first  Baron  Castletown.    Also  on  the 
same  date,  at  Paris,  aged  61,  John  Lewis  Brown,  of  a  Haddingtonshire  family ; 
settled  at  Bordeaux ;  an  artist  of  considerable  power  as  a  painter  of  horses  and  of 
military  scenes.    On  the  16th,  at  Kew,  aged  65,  Shirley  Hibberd.    He  began  life 
as  a  bookbinder,  but  soon  took  to  journalism,  and  for  many  years  was  editor  of 
the  "  Gardener's  Magazine."     On  the  same  date,  in  London,  aged  40,  8ir  Francis 
Colville  Ford,  fourth  Baronet,  second  and  only  surviving  son  of  Sir  Francis  John 
Ford.   Educated  at  Harrow ;  married,  1^<7H,  Frances  ColWlle,  daughter  of  William 
Ford,  C.S.I.    On  the  10th,  at  Dalmcny  Park,  N.B.,  aged  39,  Hannah,  Connteis  of 
Bosebery,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild ;  married,  in  1878, 
fifth  Earl  of  Rosebery.   On  the  21st,  at  Stisted  Hall,  Braintree,  aged  96,  Onley  Sairill- 
Onley,  J.P.,  only  son  of  Charles  Harvey,  M.P.,  and  Recorder  of  Norwich.  Educated 
at  Charterhouse  and  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge ;  B.A.  1818 ;  called  to  the  Bar 
at  Middle  Temple  1821 ;  married,  first,  his  cousin  (1818)  Caroline  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Harvey  ;  and  second  (1851)  Jane,  daughter  of  William  Fox,    On  the  23rd, 
killed  by  a  passing  train  at  Wimbome,  Dorset,  aged  64,  William  Beckett,  M.P.,  of 
Nun  Appleton,  Bolton  Percy,  Yorks  ;  second  surviving  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett, 
who  assumed  afterwards  (1H16)  and  abandoned  (1872)  the  name  of  Denison.    Edu- 
cated at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  represented  East  Retford  as  a 
Conservative   1876- 1880,  and  the  Bassetlaw   Division  of  co.  Notts  since  1886 ; 
sometime  Captain  4th  Yorkshire  Hussars ;  head  of  the  banking  firm  of  Beckett  ^ 
Co.,  and  President  of  the  English  County  Bankers'  Association.    Married,  1865, 
Hon.   Helen   Duncombe,  third  daughter  of   William,   second   Lord   Feversham. 
On  the  same  date,  aged  69,  John  Fitzroy  de  Conrcy,  thirty-first  Baron  Kingsa^r, 
Courcy.   and  Ringrove ;    born   at  Corfu  ;  entered    the  army  and  served  in  47th 
Foot,   1888-47;   and  subsequently  Major  in  the  Turkish  Contingent  during  the 
Crimean  War ;  as  Colonel  in  the  Federal  Army  during  the  War  of  Secession ;  mar- 
ried, 1864,  Eliza,  widow  of  M.  du  Boigne  de  Beaumont,  and  daughter  of  C.  des 
Francois  de  Parchalas.    Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Inverness  House,  Torres,  N.B^ 
aged  65.  Hon.  Thomas  Charles  Bruce,  son  of  seventh  Earl  of  Elgin ;  educated  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  twenty-fourth  Wrangler  1850,  and  Fellow  of  his  Col- 
lege.    Sat  as  a  Conservative  for  Portsmouth  in  1874-85,  having  unsuccessfolly 
contested   the   same   sent  in   1859   and   1885.      Married,    1863,  Sarah  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Thornhill,  of  Riddlesworth,  Norfolk.     On  the  24th,  at  New 
York,  aged  74,  August  Belmont,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  house  of  Both- 
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-sohild  in  (he  United  States.  Bom  in  Alzen,  Germany,  he  was  for  several  years  in 
Messrs.  Bothsohild's  Bank  in  Frankfort,  and  in  1837  settled  in  New  York  as 
iheir  agent.  Gonsnl-General  for  Austria  in  the  United  States  1844-50 ;  United 
States  Minister  at  the  Hague  1 853-8 ;  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Convention 
1860-72 ;  and  President  of  the  American  Jockey  Club  from  1870.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Commodore  Matthew  C.  Parry,  U.S.N.  On  the  27th,  at  Overswell 
Bectory,  Olo'ster,  aged  73,  the  Bev.  Sir  Cavendish  Henry  Foster,  second  Baronet, 
second  son  of  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  Foster;  married,  1844,  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Bev.  John  Todd.  On  the  same  date,  at  Gibraltar,  aged  61,  Sir  Angastni 
Biveri  Thompson  K.C.8.I. ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Haileybury  ;  entered  Indian  Civil 
Service  1850.  Passing  through  the  various  grades,  was  appointed  Chief  Com- 
missioner in  British  Bermuda  in  1877-82,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  in 
1882-7  ;  married,  1859,  Georgiana,  daughter  of  Edward  Currie,  of  Pickford, 
Sussex ;  knighted  1885.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at  Ardavilling,  Cloyne,  aged  62, 
Edward  Palconer  Litton,  Judicial  Land  Commissioner  in  Ireland.  Educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1849  ;  Q.C,  in  1874 ;  returned 
as  a  Liberal  for  co.  Tyrone  in  1880,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Land  Commissioners ;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan  succeeded  as 
C!hief  Judicial  Commissioner ;  was  four  times  married.  Also  on  the  same  date,  at 
Hampstead,  aged  76,  George  Bell,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  publishers  first  known 
as  Bell  and  Daldy.  Educated  at  Bichmond  (Yorkshire)  Grammar  School,  and 
«ame,  in  1820,  to  London,  and  entered  the  house  of  Whitaker  &  Co.,  and  in  1838 
started  in  business  on  his  own  account.  Was  associated  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Daldy,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Cambridge  University  publishers,  Messrs.  Deighton ;  and  in 
1864  purchased  the  business  and  libraries  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn.  On  the  28th,  at 
Cairo,  aged  60,  Bev.  Capel  Cure  ;  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ;  B.A.  1851 ; 
Fellow  of  Merton  1852 ;  and  Vicar  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East,  Oxford  1859-66 ; 
Bector  of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  1867-76,  when  he  was  transferred  to  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square ;  Canon  of  Windsor  1884.  On  the  30th,  in  Westmin- 
ster, aged  62,  Bev.  Joseph  Maskell,  Master  of  Emmanuel  Hospital  since  1869 ; 
educated  at  King's  College,  London ;  author  of  several  works  upon  archaeology  and 
Antiquarian  subjects. 
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Lord  Cottesloe.— Thomas  Francis 
Fremantle  was  born  March  11,  1798, 
the  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Fremantle,  G.C.B.,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  battles  of  Copenhagen  and  Tra- 
falgar, and  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
oo-heir  of  Richard  Wynne,  of  Falking- 
ham,  Lincoln.  The  eldest  of  five  sons 
and  four  daughters,  Thomas  Fremantle 
was  educated  at  Eton,  whence  he 
passed  to  Oriel  College,  graduating  in 
honours  in  1819,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  made  a  Metropolitan  Commissioner 
of  Lunacy.  In  1821  he  was  created  a 
Baronet,  being  by  inheritance  a  Baron 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  In  1824  he 
married  Louisa  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
General  (afterwards  Field  Marshal)  Sir 
George  Nugent,  Bart.,  G.C.B.,  and  at 
the  general  election  of  1826  he  was, 
together  with  his  father-in-law,  chosen 
to  represent  the  borough  of  Bucking- 
ham by  the  thirteen  voters  who  com- 
posed the  total  electorate,  and  were  the 
relatives  or  dependents  of  the  High 
Steward  and  Lord  of  the  Manor.  After 
the  Reform  Bill,  by  which  the  number 
of    electors   was  somewhat    increased. 


Mr.  Fremantle  continued  to  represent 
the  constituency  until  1846.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  his  Parliamentary  career 
he  interested  himself  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration and  agricultural  wages 
and  labour,  and  in  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  charges  of 
bribery  prevalent  in  the  town  of  Staf- 
ford at  the  election  of  that  year. 

When  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into 
office  for  a  brief  period  in  1834,  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury. 
This  office  he  also  held  for  three  years 
in  Peel's  Administration  of  1841.  In 
1844,  however,  he  was  offered  the  im- 
portant  post  of  Secretary  at  War,  and 
in  1845-46— the  last  year  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Administration — he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  In  the  Session 
of  1845  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excite- 
ment respecting  the  dismissal  of  Lord 
Lucan  from  the  Irish  magistracy,  and 
his  subsequent  restoration  to  the  bench ; 
and  it  fell  to  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  to 
defend  the  course  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    When  the   Mavnooth    College 
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Bill  was  introduced  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discus- 
sions. Speaking  on  the  second  read- 
ing, he  answered  some  of  the  objections 
raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  advocated 
a  policy  of  liberality  towards  the 
Boman  Catholics. 

During  his  tenure  of  the  Irish  Sec- 
retaryship, Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  ini- 
tiated many  important  legislative 
measures.  One  of  these  was  a  Bill  for 
establishing  a  central  asylum  for 
criminal  lunatics  and  for  amending  the 
Acts  relating  to  lunatic  asylums  in  Ire- 
land. This  Bill  he  carried  through  the 
House,  and  it  became  law.  Another 
important  measure  was  the  Public 
Works  (Ireland)  Bill,  introduced  in 
Jan.  1846.  In  view  of  a  deficiency  of 
food  in  Ireland  in  the  ensuing  spring 
and  summer,  the  Government  were 
desirous  of  affording  every  encourage- 
ment and  facility  for  the  employment 
of  the  population  in  public  works  and 
otherwise.  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  ac- 
cordingly introduced  the  above  measure 
as  the  first  step  in  this  direction.  A 
few  days  later  a  second  important  step 
was  taken,  when  the  Chief  Secretary 
brought  forward  a  Bill  to  afford  en- 
couragement to  the  construction  of 
small  piers  and  harbours,  with  the 
object  of  extending  the  fisheries  in 
Ireland.  He  proposed  that  the  sum  of 
50,000Z.  should  be  voted,  to  extend  over 
five  years  at  the  rate  of  10,000Z.  a  year, 
lor  the  construction  of  piers  and  har- 
bours for  fishery  purposes.  A  third 
important  scheme  introduced  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  was  a  measure  amending  the 
Drainage  Acts,  which  were  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  By  the  exist- 
ing Acts  the  Government  were  em- 
powered to  expend  money  for  the  pro- 
motion of  public  works  in  Ireland,  but 
the  grant  for  that  purpose  was  ex- 
hausted. It  was  therefore  proposed  to 
vote  a  further  sum  out  of  the  Exche- 
quer which  would  stimulate  public  en- 
terprise and  find  employment  for  the 
people;  and  it  was  also  proposed  to 
provide  for  the  further  drainage  of  the 
land,  and  to  render  the  rivers  navigable 
throughout  tlie  country.  All  these 
measures  were  successfully  piloted 
through  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of 
Parliamentary  debate,  and  eventually 
became  law. 

Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  resigned  his 
seat  for  Buckingham  in  1846,  when  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Customs.  He  was  subse- 
quently promoted  to  the  Chairmanship 
of  this  department,  a  post  which   he 


held  down  to  the  year  1873.     On    the 
accession  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  power, 
in  1874,  he  was  raised  to  the   peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Cottesloe.    Though 
the  new  peer  was  a  constant  attendant 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  appearances 
as  a  speaker  were  not  very  frequent.    In 
the  Session  of  1875  he  took  a  consider- 
able interest  in  Lord  Lyttelton*s   Bill 
for  the  Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  and 
on  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  he 
moved  an  amendment  limiting  its  ope- 
ration   to   five  places:— Guildford    or 
South wark    (diocese    of    Winchester), 
Bodmin  or  Truro  (Exeter),   Southwell 
or  Nottingham   (Lincoln),    St.  Albans 
(Rochester),  and  Liverpool    (Chester). 
He  disclaimed  hostility  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  thought  it  unwise  to 
send  to  the  Lower  House  a   measure 
which  provided  for  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  the  Episcopate.    On  the  recom- 
mendation   of   the    Government,    the 
amendment  was  not  pressed.    In  the 
Session  of  1879  Lord  Cottesloe  moved 
for  a  statement  of   the  trade  of   the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  United  States 
of  America  for  the  years  1873-78,    in 
continuation  of  the  annual   statement 
of  trade  for  the  year  1877.  He  adduced 
a  formidable  array  of  statistics  to  prove 
that  the  balance  of  trade  between  this 
country  and  America  had  been   unfa- 
vourable to  England,  and  that   while 
the  exports  had  been  falling  off  year 
by  year  the  imports  had  increased  in  a 
greater  proportion.    It  was  not  his  in- 
tention, he  said,  to  complain  of   free 
trade,  but  that  free  trade  had  been  too 
successful.    It  had  added  ^vastly  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  had  intro- 
duced habits  of  luxury  and  increased 
expenditure  into  all  ranks  of  society. 
Neither  was  he  in  favour  of   recipro- 
city. 

Lord  Cottesloe  took  a  consider- 
able interest  in  the  Temperance  ques- 
tion, and  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords  Committee  on  the  subject. 
During  fifty  years  he  had  never  been 
absent  from  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's Budget  speech.  His  death  oc 
curred  at  his  family  seat,  Swanboume,. 
near  Winslow,  Bucks,  on  Dec  3,  after 
a  comparatively  short  illness. 

Sir  Bamea  Peacock,  who  died  at 
I  Cornwall  Gardens,  Kensington,  on  Dec. 
I  3,  at  the  age  of  86  years,  was  the  third 
I  son  of  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Peacock,  a  solicitor 
I  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  at  Inner  Temple,  and  for 
some  years  practised  as  a  certificated  spe- 
cial pleader,  not  being  called  to  Bar* 
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until  1836,  when  he  joined  the  Home 
Circuit. 

In  1843  Daniel  O'Connell  had 
entered  upon  his  campaign  of  monster 
meetings  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 
Beginning  with  an  assemblage  of  30,000 
at  Trim  on  March  14,  the  numbers  at 
these  gatherings  had  increased  to 
250,000  at  Tara,  and  on  Oct.  8  a  still 
vaster  multitude  was  expected  to  as- 
semble at  Glontarf.  The  Government 
prohibited  the  Clontarf  meeting  by  pro- 
clamation, and  arrested  O'Connell, 
Gavan  Duffy,  and  others.  O'Connell 
was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  2,000Z. ;  the  Irish 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  upheld  the 
conviction ;  and  the  accused  appealed 
by  way  of  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Not  even  the  recent  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  Irish  matters 
more  vividly  excited  the  public  interest 
and  attention  than  did  this  State  trial. 
The  case  was  argued  for  the  several 
defendants  by  a  number  of  learned 
counsel,  of  whom  the  then  Mr.  Barnes 
Peacock  was  nearly  the  junior,  taking 
precedence  only  of  Sir  Colman  O'Logh- 
len.  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  (afterwards 
the  first  Lord  Truro)  was  the  leader  of 
this  band  of  counsel,  while  Follett  and 
Thesiger  (afterwards  Lord  Chelmsford) 
were  against  them  for  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Peacock  took  an  objection  which, 
though  technical  in  point  of  form, 
brought  in  question  the  substantial 
justice  of  the  proceedings.  The  whole 
bench  of  English  Common  Law  Judges 
had  been  called  in  to  advise  the  Law 
Lords.  One  of  the  most  acute,  Mr. 
Baron  Parke,  of  the  Exchequer  (after- 
wards Lord  Wensleydale),  confessed 
and  avoided  what  he  styled  *•  the  in- 
genious argument  of  Mr.  Peacock." 
But  when  the  Law  Lords  came  to  give 
judgment  (which  they  did  in  the  teeth 
of  lie  advice  solicited  from  and  given 
by  the  Judges),  Lord  Denman  delivered 
his  elaborate  speech,  adopting  the  ob- 
jection of  Mr.  Peacock,  and  on  that  and 
another  ground  moved  the  House  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Irish  Court. 
Lord  Cottenham  and  Lord  Campbell 
supported  the  same  view,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor  (Lynd- 
hurst)  and  Lord  Brougham,  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  upon  O'Connell  and 
his  companions  was  quashed  and  the 
prisoners  released  from  custody.  The 
occasion  was  rendered  the  more  strik- 
ing historically  because  at  this  trial 
the  lay  lords  practically  renounced  their 
right  to  take  part  in  the  decision  of 
legal  appeals. 

Lord    Stradbroke    wished    to   vote 


against  the  acquittal ;  but  the  common- 
sense  and  fairness  of  the  House,  even 
of  those  most  bitterly  opposed  to 
j  O'Connell,  prevailed,  and  a  precedent 
against  the  interference  of  those  peers 
who  have  not  the  training  of  lawyers 
with  the  judicial  business  of  the  House 
was  definitely  established.  After  this 
great  victory,  as  brilliant  and  useful  a 
success  as  a  stuff  gownsman  could 
achieve,  Mr.  Peacock  practised  six 
years  on  the  back  benches.  He  took 
silk  in  1850,  and  was  at  once  made  a 
Bencher  of  his  Inn.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  to  be  a  Legal  Member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  India  at 
Calcutta.  In  1859  Sir  James  Colvile, 
with  whom  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  after- 
wards sat  so  many  years  in  the  chamber 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  Downing 
Street,  retired  from  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta. 
Sir  Barnes  Peacock  succeeded  him,  was 
made  Vice-President  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India,  and  knighted.  In 
1862,  when  the  Indian  judicial  institu- 
tions were  remodelled,  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  what  was  henceforth 
called  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Bengal. 

In  1870  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  returned 
to  England,  and  in  1872  was  appointed^ 
under  the  Act  of  1871,  the  last  paid 
member  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  on  which  he  con- 
tinued to  sit  until  three  days  before  his. 
death.  He  married,  first,  in  1835,. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Colonel  Fan- 
ning, and,  in  1878,  Georgina,  daughter 
of  Major-General  Showers,  C.B. 

Baron  Huddleston. — John  Walker 
Huddleston,  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
Huddleston,  R.N.,  was  born  in  Dublin 
in  1817,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  where,  although  he  had  not 
graduated,  he  had  considerable  work  as. 
a  private  '*  coach  "  or  tutor.  In  1838 
he  came  to  London  and  entered  at 
Gray's  Inn  as  a  student,  was  called  to 
the  Bar  in  1839,  and  joined  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  which  was  then  at  the  height 
of  its  reputation.  He  also  practised 
with  considerable  success  at  West- 
minster, Guildhall,  and  the  Old  Bailey, 
his  services  being  greatly  sought  after 
in  criminal  cases.  He  successfully  de- 
fended Mercy  Newton  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  her  mother  at  Bridgewater, 
was  associated  with  the  prosecution  of 
Palmer,  the  Rugeley  poisoner,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Countess  of  Derwent- 
water's,  the  British  Bank,  and  Fielvas 
cases,  and  more  recently  obtained  the 
acquittal  of  Mr.  Pook,  whc   had  been 
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charged  by  the  police  as  the  author  of 
the  Eltham  murder.  At  an  early  period 
he  took  up  politics  and  stood,  but  un- 
successfully, for  Worcester  in  1852,  for    ' 
Shrewsbury  in    1857,  and  for  Kidder-    ' 
minster  in  1859  and  1861.     Elected  for 
Canterbury  in  18()5,  he  failed  to  retain 
his  seat  at  the  general  election  of  1808. 
He    stood    again    without    success  in 
1870  for  Norwich,  but  in  1874  he  was 
returned  for  that  constituency  by  forty- 
seven  votes.    A   few  months  later,  on 
the  retirement  of  Sir  John  Earslake,  he 
was  offered  the  Solicitor-Generalship  in 
succession    to  Sir    Richard    Baggally, 
promoted  to  be  Attorney-General,  but 
he  declined  the  post  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bable loss  of  his  seat,  and  soon  after  he 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated in  Nov.  1875  to  the  Court  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  as  the  last  nomination 
to  that  distinct  Court  he  was  usually 
known  as  '•  the  last  of    the  barons." 
His  professional   distinctions  included 
a  benchership  of  his  Inn  1857  on  his 
being  made  a  Q.C.,  the  membership  of 
the  Council  of   Legal  Education  1862, 
and  counsel  to  the  Navy  1865-75.     In 
1 872  he  married  Lady  Diana  de  Vere, 
only  daughter  of  William,  ninth  Duke 
of  St.  Albans.    For  many  years  he  had 
been   in  failing  health,  but  had   con- 
tinued to  carry  on  his  work  as  a  judge 
notwithstanding  his    frequent   attacks 
of  pain  and  illness,  but  his  death,  on 
Dec.    5,     at     Brighton,     came    unex- 
pectedly, as  he  had  just  concluded  his 
arrangements    for    going     the    Winter 
Circuit  of  the  Judges.    In  accordance 
with  his  expressed  wish.  Baron   Hud- 
dleston's     body     was      cremated     at 
AVoking. 

The  Bean  of  St.  Paul's.— Richard 
William  Church  was  born  at  Lisbon  on 
April  25,  1815.  His  father,  John  Dear- 
man  Church,  a  merchant,  had  married 
a  lady  of  English  family  but  German 
extraction,  living  in  that  city,  Bromley 
Caroline  Metzner.  Living  first  at  Cork, 
then  at  Lisbon,  and,  when  he  had  re- 
tired from  business,  at  Ashwick  Grove 
in  Somrrset,  he  passed  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  his  death  in  1828 
at  Florence.  His  younger  brother  was 
the  well-known  Sir  Richard  Church, 
who,  after  distinguished  service  in  the 
British  Army  throughout  the  Napo- 
loonic  war,  was  invited  to  lead  the 
Greeks  in  their  war  of  Liberation,  in 
1826.  Having  brought  the  struggle  to 
a  successful  issue,  he  resided  for  forty 
years  in  Athens,  taking  a  keen  interest 
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full  of  years,  in  1878,  his  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  king  and  chief  officers 
of  the  nation,  and  his  monument  in 
the  Athenian  cemetery  was  raised  and 
inscribed  at  the  national  expense.  The 
parents  of  both  these  brothers,  and 
therefore  the  grandparents  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  were  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Sir  Richard  Church 
broke  the  connection  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen  by  running  away  from  home 
and  enlisting  in  the  army,  but  his 
brother  John  remained  in  the  Society 
till  his  marriage  in  1814. 

Richard  Church's  youth  was  chiefly 
spent  in  Italy,  but  when  the  family  re- 
turned to  England,  after  the  father's 
death  in  1828,  and  settled  in  Bath,  he 
was  sent  to  school  for  two  years  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Swete  at  Redland  Hill, 
near  Bristol.  Dr.  Swete  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Evangelical  party  at 
Bristol.  He  was  afterwards  rector  of 
Blagdon,  in  Somerset,  and  his  name 
has  become  known  to  a  later  genera- 
tion by  the  recent  election  of  his  son 
to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity 
in  Cambridge.  From  Dr.  Swete's  he 
entered  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a 
commoner  of  Wadham  College  in  1833. 
That  his  somewhat  irregular  education 
and  the  absence  of  the  discipline  of  a 
public  school  had  not  disqualified  him 
from  gaining  the  highest  prizes  of  Ox- 
ford ambition  was  proved  by  his  acqui- 
sition of  a  first-class  in  the  Classical 
Schools  in  1836,  and  an  Oriel  Fellow- 
ship two  years  later.  Oriel  was  then 
in  the  full  flush  of  its  reputation.  The 
glory  achieved  by  Copleston,  Whately, 
and  Arnold  was  sustained,  though  with 
a  different  colour,  by  Eeble,  Pusey-— 
who  had,  however,  rejoined  his  original 
College  of  Christ  Church  as  a  Canon — 
Hurrell  Froude,  and  Newman. 

Church's  friendship  with  Newman 
was  of  the  closest,  and  was  never 
broken  by  the  subsequent  events  which 
drove  their  careers  far  asunder.  Church 
remained  at  Oxford,  but  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  literary  work,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  Guardian  newspaper. 
In  1853  Richard  Church  married  Helen 
Frances  Bennett,  daughter  of  the  squire 
and  rector  of  Sparkford  in  Somerset. 
He  had  previously  been  presented  by 
Mrs.  Homer,  of  Mells  Park  in  the  same 
county,  to  the  neighbouring  rectory  of 
Whatley,  a  country  village  near  Frome, 
and  with  a  view  to  that  had  received 
priest's  orders  in  the  previous  year 
from  Bishop  Wilberforce.  He  had 
shown  his  choice  of  a  vocation  in  1888, 
when  he  was  ordained  deacon,  but  had 
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Been  no  reason  before  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Oriel  to  proceed  to  the  second 
and  decisive  step.  The  friends  who 
Imew  his  powers  and  were  unwilling  to 
see  them,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  wast- 
ing on  the  desert  air,  tried  hard  but  un- 
successfully to  draw  him  into  public 
life.  Many  tempting  offers  were  made 
and  refused.  He  would  not  even  accept 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Wells,  which  Lord 
Auckland,  then  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  pressed  on  him.  A  turn  as 
Select  Preacher  at  Oxford  in  1869,  and 
occasional  sermons  and  lectures  else- 
where, including  a  sermon  before  the 
Queen  at  Windsor,  were  all  that  could 
be  obtained  from  him,  though  when 
his  relative  Dr.  Moberly  was  made 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  he  consented  to  be- 
come his  chaplain. 

At  length,  in  1871,  Mr.  Gladstone 
offered  him  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Mansel.  An 
instant  refusal  was  only  arrested  by  a 
telegram  from  the  Prime  Minister,  re- 
questing a  personal  interview.  He 
complied,  and,  yielding  to  the  joint 
persuasion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr. 
Liddon,  he  reluctantly  accepted  the 
great  ofl&ce.  The  appointment  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  by  none  more  cordially  than 
by  Stanley,  who  had  then  been  Dean 
of  Westminster  some  eight  years.  Very 
much  was  done  for  London  under  the 
auspices  of  the  two  Deans.  St.  Paul's 
was  thrown  open  to  all  the  world.  Its 
services  were  multiplied ;  its  nave  was 
fitted  up  for  worship ;  great  preachers 
of  every  shade  of  theology  were  invited 
to  fill  the  pulpit ;  sacred  music,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Sir  John  Stainer, 
was  cultivated  in  ways  hitherto  un- 
thought  of ;  every  society  or  guild  that 
was  doing  any  good  work  was  heartily 
welcomed;  the  disused  Chapter-house 
was  turned  to  good  account  as  a  place 
of  intercourse  between  the  young  men 
of  the  city  and  the  Canons  :  and,  in 
short,  the  great  cathedral  became  the 
home  and  centre  of  the  Church  life  of 
London. 

To  the  outer  world  Dean  Church 
was  not  much  more  than  a  name  over 
which  a  great  reputation  hovered, 
though  men  might  be  puzzled  to  say 
on  what  it  rested.  He  was  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  popular 
preacher ;  he  was  never  to  be  heard  on 
platforms,  or  seen,  if  he  could  help  it, 
at  pubUo  dinners ;  he  sedulously  avoided 
controversy,  and  kept  aloof  from  the 
dust  and  din  of  London  society.  But 
his  literary  force  and  finish  were 
evident    to    all   who   were    capable  of 


appreciating  the  finest  workmanship, 
and  his  high  moral  and  religious  worth 
were  known  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
in  various  stations  of  life. 

His  death,  which  happened  at  Dover 
on  Dec.  9,  was  not  unexpected.  Never 
physically  a  strong  man,  he  suffered 
from  repeated  attacks  of  asthma  and 
bronchitis  which  compelled  his  absence 
from  London  for  several  months  in 
each  year,  and  he  had  been  forced  to 
leave  town  soon  after  the  funeral  of 
his  friend  Canon  Liddon.  On  the  day 
before  his  death  he  was,  however,  able 
to  sit  up  and  write  letters,  and  remained 
with  his  family  until  the  end  of  the 
evening.  During  the  last  few  weeks  of 
his  life  he  had  been  engaged  in  revising 
proof  sheets  of  a  work  on  the  Ox- 
ford Movement  from  1833  to  1845,  in 
which  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part. 

LordTollemache. — John  Tollemache, 
first  Baron  Tollemache,  the  eldest  son 
of  Admu'al  John  Richard  Delap  Tolle- 
mache, and  a  maternal  grandson  of 
the  third  Earl  of  Dysart,  was  born  in 
November  1805.  He  sat  as  a  Conser- 
vative for  Cheshire  S.  from  1841-68,. 
and  for  the  Western  Division  of  the 
same  county  from  1868-72 ;  and  in  187ft 
was  created  a  peer.  Married,  first,  1826» 
Georgiana  Louisa,  daughter  of  Thomaa 
Bert,  and  also  in  1850  Eliza  Georgiana, 
daughter  of  James  Duff.  He  was  in 
many  respects  a  remarkable  man,  and 
was  perhaps  the  finest  practical  agri- 
culturalist in  the  country.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
have  repeatedly  directed  attention  to 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  he 
administered  his  two  large  estates — 
Helmingham,  in  Suffolk,  comprising 
about  7,000  acres,  and  Peckforton,  in 
Cheshire,  26,000  acres.  Lord  Tolle- 
mache's  action  in  providing  each  of 
his  cottage  tenants  with  three  acres  and 
a  cow  was  the  origin  of  that  historical 
phrase  ;  there  being  no  fewer  than  250 
of  these  cottagers  on  the  Peckforton 
estate,  the  majority  of  them  being  most 
comfortably  circumstanced.  A  portion 
of  the  land  was  allotted  for  a  garden 
and  a  portion  for  grazing  and  tillage* 
By  this  means  Lord  Tollemache  effec- 
tually solved  the  labour  difficulty.  On 
the  Peckforto^i  estate  the  farmers 
rarely  or  never  lost  a  labourer.  Lord 
Tollemache  knew  every  tenant  on  his 
vast  estates,  and  knew  also  each  tenant's, 
capabilities.  Coming  into  possession 
of  the  Peckforton  estate  in  1840,  Lord 
Tollemache  devoted  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  work  of  providing  home- 
steads on  the  best  sanitary  principles,. 
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and  the  result  was  that  his  tenants 
took  for  years  the  bulk  of  the  prizes  in 
the  cheese  competitions  at  the  county 
and  local  dairy  shows.  Lord  Tollemache 
entertained  extremely  advanced  views 
in  regard  to  a  landlord's  responsibility 
to  those  on  his  estate.  It  was  this 
overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility, 
coupled  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  that  made  the  Peckforton 
estate  so  prosperous.  Lord  Tollemache 
disliked  farms  exceeding  200  acres  in 
extent,  and  he  equally  disapproved  of 
smaller  holdings,  contending  that  a 
thrifty  farmer  who  would  prosper  on 
200  acres  of  land  would  probably  fail 
on  only  100  acres.  In  order  to  break 
up  his  estate  into  farms  of  that  size 
Lord  Tollemache  built  between  fifty 
and  sixty  farmhouses,  at  a  cost  of 
148,000/.  His  total  expenditure  on 
farm  homesteads  and  new  cottages  up 
to  1881  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  280,O0OZ.  Lord  Tollemache  was  one 
of  the  most  tolerant  of  men  in  religious 
affairs.  He  subscribed  indiscriminately 
and  liberally  to  churches  and  chapels 
on  the  estate.  John  Wesley,  when 
preaching  in  Cheshire,  used  to  gather 
his  flock  under  a  pear-tree  on  one  of 
the  Peckforton  farms,  and  when  the 
old  tree  was  blown  down  Lord  Tolle- 
mache planted  another  tree  to  com- 
memorate the  event.  Only  on  one 
occasion,  in  1800,  did  Lord  Tollemache 
come  into  conflict  with  the  clergy,  and 
that  was  at  Helmingham.  Feeling 
convinced  that  if  the  tenant  farmers' 
and  labourers'  children  were  not  better 
educated  they  would  be  left  behind  in 
the  race  of  life,  his  lordship  established 
an  excellent  mixed  school  there,  and  in 
order  that  no  offence  should  be  given 
to  the  consciences  of  dissenters,  the 
Church  Catechism  was  excluded  from 
the  religious  exercises.  A  strong  feeling 
of  caste  began  to  prevail,  and  the  tenant 
farmers  threatened  to  withdraw  their 
children  from  communion  with  the 
children  of  the  labourers.  The  clergy 
w^ere  suspected  by  Lord  Tollemache  of 
stirring  up  this  unpleasant  feeling.  It 
was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  Lord 
Tollemache  sent  his  own  boys  to  the 
school,  and,  what  is  more,  retained 
them  there  for  some  considerable  period. 
That,  he  said,  broke  the  back  of  the 
opposition.  A  few  days  before  com- 
pleting his  eighty-fifth  year  he  went 
out  in  a  dog-cart  for  a  drive  of  twenty 
miles  in  the  face  of  a  bitter  east  wind, 
and  caught  a  chill  from  which  he  never 
recovered,  and  he  died  on  Dec.  9  from 
isimple  failure  of  vitality. 
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Sir   Edgar    Boehm,    BJl.— Joseph 

Edgar  Boehm  was  bom  at  Vienna,  of 
Hungarian  parents,  in  1834,  his  faUier, 
Joseph  Daniel  Boehm,  being  a  director 
of  the  Mint,  as  well  as  a  medallist  and 
an  art  collector.  Much  of  the  younger 
Boehm 's  youth  was  spent  in  Italy,  to 
which  he  paid,  repeated  \'isits  in  com- 
pany with  his  father,  and  in  1848  he 
first  came  to  England,  to  study  the 
Parthenon  marbles  at  the  British 
Museum.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  in 
1851  he  began  to  work  as  a  medallist 
under  his  father,  and  in  1853  he 
obtained  the  first  prize  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Society  for  his  designs  and  models 
of  coins  and  medals.  In  1859  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  during  the  three  years  of 
his  stay  there  had  turned  to  sculpture, 
especially  in  the  form  of  portrait  busts 
and  equestrian  statuettes.  At  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition  of  1862  he  attracted 
considerable  attention,  especially  in 
Court  circles,  and  Baron  Marochetti 
having  died  in  the  interval,  Boehm  was 
commissioned  in  1869  to  design  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  Queen  for  Windsor 
Castle,  and  a  monument  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent  for  St.  George's  GhapeL  The 
first  important  work,  however,  which 
can  be  described  as  public  was  the 
statue  of  John  Bunyan  (1872),  erected 
in  the  town  of  Bedford;  and  shortly 
afterwards  (1874)  followed  his  first 
London  statue,  that  of  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne,  erected  in  Waterloo  Place.  TTia 
next  important,  and  perhaps  most  suc- 
cessful work,  was  the  statue  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  which  coincided  with  and 
justified  his  election  as  an  A.BJL. 
(1878).  The  statue  was  subsequently 
cast  in  bronze  and  erected  on  the 
Chelsea  Embankment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  house  so  long  inhabited 
by  Carlyle.  Amongst  the  more  import* 
ant  which  followed  might  be  mentioned 
the  colossal  statues  of  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  and  Lord  Northbrook  lor 
Calcutta;  that  of  King  Leopold  L  of 
Belgium  for  St.  George's  &apel;  a 
recumbent  figure  of  the  Princess  Alioe 
for  the  mausoleum  at  Frogmore;  a 
similar  figure  of  Dean  Stanley  for  Bngby 
Chapel  and  Westminster  Abbey;  and 
a  statue  of  the  French  Prince  Imperial, 
finally  erected  in  St.  Greorge's  GhapeL 
In  1881  Boehm  was  appointed  sculptor 
in  ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  Boyal  Academy  eleo- 
ted  him  a  full  Academician.  The  new 
Wellington  Monument  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner  and  the  Jubilee  coinage  were 
also  due  to  Mr.  Boehm;  but  neither 
work  compares  with  his  best  figure 
statues,  or  with  the  lions  at  the  foot  of 
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^e  Nelson  Column,  or  the  life-size  bust 

(1888)  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

He  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1889.    He 

married,  1860,  Frances  Louisa,  daughter 

•  of  L.  Boteler,  of  Liverpool,  who  died  in 

the  early  part  of  the  present  year.    His 

death,  on  Dec.  12,  from  heart  complaint, 

was  extremely  sudden.    He  was  found 

in  his  studio  at  South  Kensington  by 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  to  whom 

he  had  given  instructions   in  his   art, 

and  who  was  a  frequent  visitor.    When 

medical  aid  arrived,  life  was  pronounced 

extinct. 

The  Archbishop  of  York.— William 
Thomson  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John 
Thomson,  of  Kelswick  House,  White- 
haven, a  man  largely  interested  in  the 
trade  of  that  town  and  district,  and 
was  bom  on  Feb.  11,  1819.  He  was 
Bent  to  Shrewsbury  School,  then  under 
Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  atlas,  who  was  appointed  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  about  the  time  that  Thom- 
son left  school.  In  due  course  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Oxford,  to  Queen's  College, 
which  was  then  a  distinctively  north - 
country  college,  where  he  obtained  one 
of  the  scholarships  confined  to  natives 
of  certain  counties.  Few  traditions  of 
his  undergraduate  days  remain ;  it  is 
only  certain  that,  passed  as  they  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  "  Oxford  move- 
ment," he  was  left  untouched  by  it. 
In  1840  he  took  his  degree,  obtaining 
•only  a  third  class  in  the  final  school. 
This  failure,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  his  election  as  Fellow  of  his 
College;  and  in  that  position  his  real 
abilities  soon  began  to  tell.  Ordained 
deacon  in  1842  and  priest  in  1843,  he 
took  a  spell  of  clerical  work  at  Guild- 
ford and  at  Cuddesdon,  and  in  1847  he 
returned  to  Queen's,  to  be  appointed 
tutor  and  dean.  In  1848  he  received 
University  recognition  by  being  made 
Select  Preacher,  and  five  years  after- 
wards he  preached  the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, the  subject  being  "  The  Atoning 
Work  of  Christ."  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  book  of  another  kind, 
which  attracted  much  more  attention 
and  had  a  more  direct  efifect  on  his 
career.  This  was  a  little  volume  on 
Logic,  entitled  "  An  Outline  of  the 
Necessary  Laws  of  Thought,"  the  word 
*'  necessary  "  meaning  that  he  was  on 
the  side  of  Mansel  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  against  J.  S.  Mill,  whose 
advocacy  of  the  philosophy  of  experi- 
ence was  at  that  time  beginning  to 
attract  many  adherents  in  Oxford. 
Thomson's  little  handbook,  though 
with  few  pretensions  to  learning,  was 


the  book  of  a  man  who  had  read  his 
subject  with  care,  and  could  state  his 
views  methodically  and  clearly,  and 
no  doubt  it  helped  Thomson's  worldly 
advancement  not  a  little  ;  for  instance, 
when  he  stood  for  the  Preachership  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1858. 

In  1855  he  had  married  Zoe,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Skene,  a  gentle- 
man belonging  to  the  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  Consul  at 
Aleppo.     There  were  no  married  Fel- 
lowships in  those  days,  and  Thomson 
found  occupation  in  a  very  different 
sphere  on  his  appointment  to  the  Crown 
living  of  All  Souls',  Marylebone.    This 
cure,  however,  he  held  but  a  very  short 
time,  for  he  was  scarcely  inducted  when 
Dr.  Fox,  the  Provost  of  Queen's,  died, 
and  Thomson  was  elected  in  his  place. 
It  was  a  triumph  for  the  Progressists, 
for  he  had  taken  a  strong  part  on  that 
side  before  the  University  Commission 
of  1854,  and  his  enemies  were,  conse- 
quently, not  few.     He  remained  in  this 
important  post  some  six  years,  adding 
to  it  the  Preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
(1858),  and  a  Chaplaincy  in  Ordinary 
to  her  Majesty  (1859).    From  this  time 
his  rise  in  the  Church  was  extremely 
rapid.     His  relations  with  the  Court 
became  naturally  close,  and  his  strong 
personality  and  savoir  faire  impressed 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort,  so 
that  when  Dr.  Baring  was  translated 
from  Gloucester  and  Bristol  Thomsor 
was  appointed  at  once  to  the  see.     He 
was  consecrated  on  the  day  of  the  Prince 
Consort's  death,  Dec.  15,  1861,  and  his 
first  sermon   in   Gloucester  Cathedral 
had  that  sad  event  for  its  subject.    He 
occupied  the  see  only  long  enough  to 
organise  and  become  sponsor  to  one  of 
the  counter-demonstrations  which  the 
*•  Essays  and  Reviews"  called  forth.  In 
1801  he  edited  the  book  called  "  Aids 
to  Faith,"  in  which  writers  like  Mansel, 
Ellicott,    Harold    Browne,   and  F.    C. 
Cook  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the 
other  volume.   Then  early  in  1863  came 
the  vacancy  at  York.    Dr.  Sumner,  the 
Archbishop   of  Canterbury,  died;    the 
Archbishop  of  York — Longley — was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.    Lord  Palmerston 
desired  to  give  the  post  to  Dr.  Walde- 
grave,  of  Carlisle,  one  of  the  Bishops 
whom  he  had  appointed  after  consult- 
ing  with    Lord   Shaftesbury,   but  the 
Queen  herself  is  said  to  have  interfered, 
and  to  have  declared  that  she  would 
have  no  other  than  Thomson. 

Oxford  was  sore  at  the  promotion  of 
a  third-class  man  to  the  second  place 
in  the  Church,  especially  as  that  pro- 
motion was  made  over  the  head  of  her 
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own  brilliant  Bishop,  Samuel  Wilber- 
force.  The  world  in  general  asked  what 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
had  done  to  justify  such  an  advance 
after  so  brief  an  episcopal  apprentice- 
ship, and  the  High  Churchmen  through- 
out the  country  may  be  said  to  have 
regarded  the  appointment  with  dislike. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
during  the  twenty -eight  years  of  his 
tenure  of  the  see  Dr.  Thomson's  general 
success  justified  those  who  appointed 
him.  He  was  endowed  with  a  large 
amount  of  common  sense  ;  he  was  just 
and  moderate,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
the  great  affairs  of  his  see  he  showed 
both  strength  and  tact.  He  recognised 
from  the  beginning  the  fact  that  if  the 
Church  of  England  was  to  keep  up  its 
influence  upon  modern  society  it  must 
condescend  to  employ  modem  methods. 
He  was  active  in  his  support  of  diocesan 
conferences  and  Church  Congresses,  and 
on  those  occasions,  when  presiding  over 
meetings  of  working-men,  he  would  dis- 
cuss on  equal  terms  social,  economical, 
and  politico-religious  questions. 

Archbishop  Thomson  did  not  often 
speak  in  Parliament  on  debated  ques- 
tions. But  he  supported  Archbishop 
Tait's  motion  for  the  Commission  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  when  he  saw 
how  the  Commission  was  constituted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Although  he  signed 
the  general  report,  he,  with  a  third  of 
the  whole  body,  issued  a  dissentient 
report,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  he  was 
the  author  of  a  very  severe  criticism  of 
the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  Jan.  1884.  He 
concurred  with  Archbishop  Tait  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill  in  1874,  which,  how- 
ever, differed  considerably  from  the  un- 
fortunate Act  into  which  it  was  gradually 
transformed,  and  for  which  he  had  a 
right  to  disclaim  all  responsibility. 
That,  however,  can  hardly  be  said  of 
the  Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  which  was 
introduced  by  him  and  Bishop  Jackson. 

Dr.  Thomson's  last  Parliamentary 
interposition  was  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Clergy  Discipline  (Immorality) 
Bill  of  1888.  It  had  been  remodelled, 
but  very  impei-fectly,  after  second  read- 
ing, in  consequence  of  an  exposure  of 
its  numerous  defects,  but  a  copy  of  the 
amended  Bill  did  not  reach  Bishop- 
thorpe  till  the  day  when  it  was  to  go 
into  Committee  on  the  third  reading, 
and,  though  he  did  not  move  to  reject 
it,  Archbishop  Thomson  made  a  speech 
which  was  immediately  felt  to  have 
killed  it.  No  more  was  heard  of  it 
either  in  that  Session  or  the  next,  and 


in  1890  a  very  different  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, but  too  late  to  be  discussed. 

In  Nov.  1887  the  Archbishop  of  York 
appeared    in    person    in    the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  to  show  cause  against  a 
rule  nisi  for  a  Ttiandamus  to  him  to  ad- 
mit as  a  Proctor  in  Convocation  a  Canon 
of  Durham  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
parochial  clergy  against  a  candidate, 
with  a  minority  of  votes,  who  was  one 
of  such  clergy.    This  he  had  refused  to 
do  in  accordance  with  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  law  of  Convocation.    But  he 
took  the  preliminary  objection  that  the 
High   Court  has  no  such  jurisdiction, 
except  by  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
which  had  been  given  in  another  case 
in  order  to  obtain  an  independent  de- 
termination of  the  law.    Having  argued 
that  objection,  he  suggested  tiiat  the 
Court  should  first  dispose  of  it,  for  if 
they  agreed  with  him  there  would  be 
no  need  of  the  longer  argument  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.     They  thereupon 
called  on  the  counsel  for  the  other  side 
to  argue  that  question,  and  at  the  end 
of    their  argument    intimated   that  it 
would  probably  not  be  necessary  to  hear 
the  Archbishop  in  reply,  but  they  would 
not  give  judgment  at  once.    After  con- 
sideration they  gave  judgment  in  his 
favour,  and  all  the  ihiee  Judges  ex- 
pressed to  their  and  his  friends  admi- 
ration of  his  argument,  which  we  know 
from  very  good  authority  he  entirely 
prepared  himself,  though  he  was  ad- 
vised by  a  lawyer  to  divide  it  as  above 
and  suggest  the  decision  on  the  juris- 
diction question  first. 

With  the  judgment  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  **  Essays  and  Reviews  '* 
case  Archbishop  Thomson  was  so  little 
pleased  that  he  addressed  a  strong  letter 
to  his  clergy  on  the  subject ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  officially  condemned  the 
Rev.  Charles  Voysey,  lie  vicar  of  Hea- 
laugh,  the  author  of  **The  Sling  and 
the  Stone,"  for  heresy.  The  Aroh- 
bishop's  purely  intellectual  interests^ 
however,  were  not  narrow.  He  kept 
himself,  to  a  remarkable  extent,  abreast 
of  the  scientific  movement  of  the  day  ; 
he  studied  economical  problems  with 
no  little  care ;  and  in  his  own  special 
department  the  well-known  **  Speaker's 
Commentary,"  of  which  he  was  said  to 
have  been  the  projector,  and  in  which 
he  wrote  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Gos- 
pels," is  evidence  that  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
details  of  his  diocese  and  his  province. 

In  1889,  in  consequence  of  the  pres^ 
sure  of  diocesan  business,  Archdeaoon 
Crosthwaite  was  appointed  coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Beverley,  but  the  relief  was  but 
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temporary.  During  the  summer,  whilst 
nominally  taking  a  holiday  at  Keswick, 
although  working  every  day,  he  had 
a  slight  stroke  of  paralysis  in  church. 
For  a  time  he  rallied,  but  other  symp- 
toms supervened,  and  his  case  suddenly 
became  critical.  Two  or  three  days 
proTlously  he  had  been  examining  can- 
didates for  ordination  at  Bishopthorpe. 
On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the 
examination  he  was  seized  with  sudden 
faintness,  and,  although  he  recovered 
consciousness  and  retained  the  use  of 
his  senses  to  the  last,  he  never  rallied, 
and  died  at  the  Palace,  Bishopthorpe, 
early  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day. 

I>T.  Schliemann. — Heinrich  Schlie- 
mann  was  bom  on  Jan.  6,  1822,  in  the 
little  town  of  Neu  Buckow,  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  where  his  father, 
Ernest  Schliemann,  was  Protestant 
clergyman.  In  the  year  following  his 
birth  his  father  was  transferred  by 
election  to  the  parish  of  Ankershagen, 
in  the  same  Duchy,  and  here  young 
Schliemann's  childish  years  were  spent. 
The  father  was  poor  but  not  illiterate. 
He  had,  says  his  distinguished  son,  "  a 
passion  for  ancient  history  "  ;  he  was 
deeply  moved  by  tlie  then  recent  excava- 
tions at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and,  though  no  Greek  scholar,  he 
knew  Latin  and  taught  it  to  his  son. 
When  the  boy  was  seven  years  old  his 
father  gave  him  as  a  Christmas  present 
a  copy  of  Ludwig  Jerrer's  '•  Universal 
History,"  which  contained  an  engraving 
of  Troy  in  flames.  This  fired  the 
child's  imagination,  and  he  insisted  to 
his  father  that  the  Troy  there  repre- 
sented must  still  exist.  The  idea  took 
hold  of  the  boy's  mind  and  bore  fruit 
in  his  manhood.  His  fatlier  combated 
the  child's  theory,  but  failed  to  dis- 
lodge the  idea  from  his  brain. 

The  little  Schliemann  was  laughed 
at  by  everyone  for  his  archaeological 
enthusiasms,  except  by  the  two 
daughters  of  a  neighbouring  farmer. 
One  of  them  especially,  Minna  by 
name,  gave  him  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement, and  as  tlie  children  met 
constantly  it  was  agreed  between  them 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  grown  up 
they  should  marry  and  devote  their  lives 
to  archaeological  research,  first  in  their 
native  place  and  ultimately  in  Troy. 
Schliemann,  indeed,  lived  to  excavate 
Troy,  but  Minna  was  not  his  companion. 

Schliemann's  father  did  his  best  to 
give  the  boy  a  good  education,  and  to 
fit  him  for  the  scholarly  career  which 
best  accorded  with  his  early  acquired 
tastes  and   aspirations.      The    modest 


family  fortunes  were  shattered  by  some 
financial  disaster,  and  after  a  few 
months  spent  at  the  Gymnasium  of 
Neu  Strelitz,  the  young  Schliemann, 
now  aged  eleven,  began  to  realise  that 
he  must  work  for  his  own  living.  He 
accordingly  transferred  himself  to  the 
Realschule  in  the  same  city,  where  he 
remained  for  three  years.  In  1836  he 
was  apprenticed  in  a  little  grocer's  shop 
in  the  town  of  Fiirstenberg. 

For  more  than  five  years  the 
drudgery  of  this  life  continued.  At 
last  the  young  SchUemann  was  rescued 
from  it  by  an  accident.  In  lifting  a 
cask  which  was  too  heavy  for  him  he 
hurt  his  chest,  began  to  spit  blood,  and 
was  pronounced  unfit  for  work.  He 
went  to  Hamburg  and  obtained  employ- 
ment, but,  being  still  unfit  for  severe 
labour,  he  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  in 
1841  he  obtained  a  situation  as  cabin- 
boy  on  board  a  small  vessel  bound  for 
La  Guayra  in  Venezuela.  "  I  had  al- 
ways been  poor,"  he  says,  "  but  never 
yet  so  utterly  destitute  as  at  that  time. 
I  had  even  to  sell  my  only  coat  in  order 
to  buy  a  blanket."  The  vessel  sailed  in 
November;  on  Dec.  12  it  was  wrecked 
on  a  bank  off  the  Texel.  The  crew 
escaped,  and  Schliemann  ultimately 
found  his  way  in  a  destitute  condi- 
tion to  Amsterdam.  By  a  lucky 
chance  he  obtained  light  employment 
in  the  office  of  an  Amsterdam  merchant » 
and  now  his  fortunes  began  slowly  to 
mend.  His  work  consisted  in  carry- 
ing bills  about  to  be  cashed  in  the 
town,  and  while  he  carried  the  bills,  he 
invariably  carried  a  book  and  read  it 
as  he  walked  from  counting-house  to 
counting-house.  "  My  annual  salary 
amounted  only  to  800  francs,  half  of 
which  I  spent  upon  my  studies,  on  the 
other  half  I  lived— miserably  enough, 
to  be  sure.  My  lodging,  which  cost 
eight  francs  a  month,  was  a  wretched 
garret  without  a  fire,  where  I  shivered 
with  cold  in  winter  and  was  scorched 
with  the  heat  in  the  summer.  My  break- 
fast consisted  of  rye -meal  porridge,  and 
my  dinner  never  cost  more  than  two- 
pence." In  these  severe  conditions 
Schliemann  managed  not  only  to  do  his 
daily  work,  but  gradually  to  teach  him- 
self English,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese,  on  a  method 
so  thorough  and  painstaking  that,  in 
an  extraordinarily  short  time,  he  could 
write  and  speak  each  of  these  languages 
fluently.  As  he  could  obtain  no  pro- 
motion from  his  original  employers  he 
left  them  in  1844,  and  entered  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Schroder  &  Co., 
indigo  and  general  merchants,  as  cor- 
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respondent  and  book-keeper,  at  a  salary 
of  1,200  francs,  subsequently  raised 
to  2,000  francs.  He  now  set  himself 
-to  learn  Russian,  but  could  find  no 
teacher  in  Amsterdam.  *'  So  I  betook 
myself  to  the  study  of  it  without  a 
master,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
grammar,  I  learned  the  Russian  letters 
and  their  pronunciation  in  a  few  days. 
Then,  following  my  old  method,  I  began 
to  write  short  stories  of  my  own  compo- 
sition, and  to  learn  them  by  heart.  As 
I  had  no  one  to  correct  my  work,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  extremely  bad,  but  I 
tried  at  the  same  time  to  correct  my 
mistakes  by  the  practical  exercise  of 
learning  the  Russian  *  Aventures  de 
T616maque  '  by  heart.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  I  should  make  more  progress 
if  I  had  someone  to  whom  I  could  relate 
the  adventures  of  Telemachus,  so  I 
hired  a  poor  Jew  for  four  francs  a  week, 
who  had  to  come  every  evening  for 
two  hours  to  listen  to  my  Russian 
recitations,  of  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand a  syllable." 

In  1844  Schliemann  was  sent  by 
his  principals  to  represent  them  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  here  he  ultimately 
started  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
chiefly  as  an  indigo  merchant,  but 
dealing  in  other  commodities  as  occa- 
sion served.  His  perseverance  in  study 
had  not  impaired  his  capacity  for 
business,  and  by  1850  he  had  so  far 
prospered  as  to  be  able  to  undertake  a 
journey  to  California,  where  he  became 
an  American  citizen  on  the  occasion  of 
the  admission  of  that  State  to  the 
American  Union.  Returning  to  Russia, 
he  continued  his  business,  which  pros- 
pered greatly  and  so  engrossed  him  that 
it  was  not  until  1854  that  he  was 
enabled  to  resume  his  studies  and 
found  time  to  acquire  the  Swedish 
and  Polish  languages.  In  the  October 
of  that  year  he  narrowly  escaped  ruin. 
He  had  invested  his  whole  fortune  of 
150,000  thalers  in  goods  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blockade  of  the  Russian 
ports,  were  consigned  to  Mem  el  for 
transport  by  land  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Wliile  they  were  stored  there  a  fire 
broke  out  in  the  warehouse  of  the  con- 
signees, and  destroyed  the  whole  city. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  Schliemann's 
goods  had  perished  in  the  conflagration, 
but  it  turned  out  that,  the  warehouse  of 
his  correspondents  being  already  full, 
the  goods  had  been  stored  in  an 
adjacent  building  which  stood  to  wind- 
ward off  the  warehouse  in  which  the 
fire  had  originated,  and  had  in  conse- 
•quence  escaped.  "My  goods  having  been 
thus  preserved,  I  speedily  sold  them  to 


great  advantage  .  .  •  turned  the  money 
over  and  over  again  .  .  .  and,  as 
capitalists  were  afraid  to  do  much 
business  during  the  Crimean  war,  I 
was  able  to  realise  large  profits  and 
doubled  my  capital  in  a  single  year." 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and 
his  fortune  made,  Schliemann  at  last 
set  himself  to  learn  Greek,  first  modem 
and  afterwards  ancient,  acquiring  the 
former  in  six  weeks,  and  enough  of  the 
latter  in  three  months  to  enable  him 
to  read  and  appreciate  Homer.  Two 
years  were  devoted  to  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  then  he  began  to 
renew  his  study  of  Latin  which  had 
been  interrupted  for  five  and  twenty 
years.  In  1858,  thinking  he  had  made 
money  enough,  he  began  to  relinquish 
business,  and  traveUed  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Egypt, 
ascending  the  Nile  and  learning  Arabic 
on  the  voyage,  crossing  the  desert  from 
Cairo  to  Jerusalem,  traversing  Syria, 
and  visiting  Smyrna,  the  Cyclades,  and 
Athens.  From  Athens,  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Ithaca,  he  was 
attacked  by  fever,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  was  summoned  back  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  the  state  of  his  affairs, 
and  by  a  lawsuit  arising  out  of  them. 
As  this  lawsuit  ultimately  kept  him  in 
Russia  for  three '  and  a  half  years 
longer,  he  again  entered  into  business 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  himself  em- 
ployed, and  greatly  increased  his  for- 
tune. In  1863,  his  lawsuit  being  at 
last  settled  in  his  favour,  he  finally  re- 
tired from  business,  intending  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  tiie  gratifi- 
cation of  his  passion  for  arohieology 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  resolution  he 
had  made  as  a  boy  to  explore  the  site 
of  Troy.  Before  taking  up  this  work, 
however,  he  made  a  voyage  round  the 
world,  occupying  the  journey  of  fifty 
days  across  ihe  Pacific  in  writing  his 
first  work,  entitled  **La  Chine  et  le 
Japon,"  which  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1866.  It  was  m  1868  that  he  started 
on  his  second  visit  to  the  lands  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  in  1870  he  first 
began  those  excavations  and  explora- 
tions at  Hissarlik  in  the  Troas  which 
have  linked  his  name  for  ever  with  the 
Troy  of  Homer. 

He  claimed  to  have  discovered  the 
treasure  of  Priam  at  Hissarlik  and  the 
tomb  of  Agamenmon  at  MycensB.  But 
whether  this  was  so  or  not  remained  in 
the  domain  of  controversy.  Certain  it 
was  that  at  those  places,  as  at  Tiryns 
and  Orchomenos,  he  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries of  a  forgotten  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  enriched  the  world  by  a  Tast 
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\amoTint  of  prehistoric  remains,  some 
of  great  beauty  and  suggestive  of  former 
majgnificence. 

It  was  Schliemann's  fate  to  en- 
counter much  opposition  and  criticism. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  splendour  of  his 
achievements  was  not  ungenerously  re- 
cognised by  the  learned  world  of 
Europe  and  by  the  public  appreciation 
of  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  He 
was  a  little  stiff  in  controversy,  not  re- 
■  cognising  that  his  genuine  enthusiasm 
and  his  indisputable  success  in  explora- 
tion did  not  entitle  him  to  pronounce 
ex  cathedra  on  questions  which  are, 
perhaps,  really  insoluble,  and  he  was 
Tather  prone  to  take  offence  if  his 
theories  were  not  accepted  as  readily  as 
the  splendour  of  his  actual  discoveries 
was  acknowledged.  He  was  highly 
honoured  in  this  country,  where  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies,  and  where  the  good  offices  of 
his  friend,  Professor  Sayce,  obtained 
for  him  an  Honorary  Fellowship  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  for  some 
time  his  Trojan  treasures  were  de- 
posited and  exhibited  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fancied  slight  he  removed 
tiiem  abruptly,  and  presented  them  to 
the  National  Museum  at  Berlin.  The 
golden  treasure  of  Mycenae  became  the 
property  of  the  Hellenic  Government. 


His  four  principal  works  were 
"Troy,"  "Ilios,"  "Mycenae,"  and 
••  Orchomenos  "  published  in  1878  with  a 
preface  by  Mr.Gladstone,  and  "  Tiryns," 
published  in  1886.  His  last  public  ap- 
pearance in  this  country  was  in  1886, 
when  he  attended  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Hellenic  Society,  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  having  come  all  the 
way  from  Athens  to  answer  the  criti- 
cisms as  to  the  alleged  prehistoric  cha- 
racter of  the  remains  discovered  at 
Tiryns.  No  one  could  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  convictions  or  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  inspired. 
He  was  not  a  great  scholar ;  whether 
he  was  a  great  archaeologist  the  learned 
world  must  determine ;  he  was  a  man 
of  rare  force  of  character,  of  noble  am- 
bition and  disinterested  ideals,  and  an 
explorer  of  unerring  instinct  and  un- 
paralleled success. 

He  was  twice  married,  once  in  early 
life  tu  an  American  lady,  from  whom  he 
was  divorced,  and  secondly,  in  1870, 
to  a  Greek  lady,  who  fulfilled  certain 
conditions  on  which  he  insisted  before 
the  marriage  took  place.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  was  seized  with  illness  at  Naples 
on  his  way  back  to  Athens  from  Halle, 
and  on  Dec.  27  succumbed  after  a  short 
illness,  never  having  recovered  con- 
sciousness after  the  first  attack. 


The  following  deaths  also  occurred  during  the  month  :— On  the  1st,  at  Folke- 
stone, aged  71,  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  first  Lord  Deramore ;  entered  the  army  and 
was  Captain  13th  Light  Dragoons ;  represented  Londonderry  as  a  Conserva- 
tive 1844-67,  and  Devizes  1864-85,  and  on  its  disfranchisement  created 
a  peer  1885  ;  was  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  Feb.  and  Dec.  1852;  married,  1849,  Hon. 
Caroline  E.  A.  Rice  Trevor,  daughter  of  fourth  Baron  Dynevor.  On  the  2nd,  at 
Princes  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  aged  73,  Sir  William  Richard  Brake,  F.8.A., 
eldest  son  of  William  Drake,  appointed  Treasurer  of  County  Courts  1862,  and  for 
many  years  in  close  relationship  with  the  Whips  and  Leaders  of  the  Liberal  party ; 
married,  1847,  Katherine  Stewart  Forbes,  daughter  of  llichard  T.  Goodwin.  He 
was  senior  Member  of  Council,  Bombay  ;  he  received  the  orders  of  SS.  Maurizio 
and  Lazzaro,  of  the  Corona  d 'Italia,  the  Iron  Crown  of  Austria,  and  the  Medjidi6 
(second  class).  He  was  well-known  for  his  splendid  collection  of  art  objects, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Murano  Glass  and  Mosaic  Company  at 
Venice.  On  the  4th,  at  Plumstead  Common,  aged  36,  Charles  Marvin,  the  son  of 
the  manager  of  extensive  engineering  works  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Russia  and  passed  several  years  in  travelling  in  that 
country.  In  1875  he  returned  to  London,  and  after  three  years  passed  as  a  writer 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  when  he  revealed  the  Schuvaloff  memorandum  to  the  Globe 
newspaper,  he  took  to  journalism  and  wrote  in  several  papers  on  Russian  sub- 
jects. His  first  book,  "  The  Russian  Campaign  against  the  Turkomans  "  (1879)  was 
adopted  by  the  Russian  Government  for  military  libraries.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  "  Merv,  the  Queen  of  the  Worid,"  "  The  Region  of  Eternal  Fire,"  and  of  "  The 
Russians  at  the  Gates  of  Herat."  On  the  same  date,  at  Maderty,  Perthshire,  aged 
98,  Eev.  William  Stoddart,  D.D.,  for  sixty  years  Minister  of  the  Parish  ;  he 
preached  three  times  three  weeks  before  his  death.  On  the  5th,  at  Westminster 
Palace,  aged  51,  Adelaide,  wife  of  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Wellington  Peel,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  daughter  of  William  Stratford  Dugdale,  of  Merivale. 
CO.  Warwick.  She  was  a  godchild  of  Queen  Adelaide.  On  the  12th,  at  Berlin, 
Heinrich  Jacobson,  Professor  at  the  Berlin  University  and  princii)al  Physician  to 
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ilits  J^wlhh  Hospital.    He  acquired  considerable  repatatlon  from  his  ezpeiiments 
on  the  HoundH  of  the  heart  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  body.    On  the  14th,  as 
Cad/^gan  Place,  aged  71,  General  Sir  Kdmniid  Augnftiiie  WhitBore,  K.C3^  son  of 
General  Sir  George  Whitmore,  K.CJ5,,  B.E. ;  entered  the  army  1841 ;  serred  with 
the  30th  liegiment  and  as  A.D.C.  to  General  Sir  G.  Brown  daring  the  Crimean 
War;    Military  Secretary  in  Ireland  1861-65;   Assistant  Military  Secretary  in 
Jamaica  1866  ;  AssiHtant  A<ljotant-General  at  the  War  Oflice  1866-71  and  187^-4; 
IrjHp<;cWr-General  of  lU^miting  1876-80  ;  Military  Secretary  to  HJLH.  the  Dnke 
of  Cambridge  1880-85 ;    and  Colonel   of  the  East  Lancashire  Regiment  1889. 
On  the   15th,  aged  69,  James   Croll,  LU).,  FJl.S..  a  geologist  and  scientific 
writer  of  great  originality,  the  author  of  "  Climate  and  Time,"  "  Stellar  ETolntion,'- 
*'  Oc<;anic  Circulation,"  and  other  works.    On  the  16th,  at  Stobo  Castle,  Peebles, 
aged  67,  Alice,  wife  of  Sir  Graham  Graham-Montgomery,  and  youngest  daughter 
of  J.  J.  Hope-Johnstone.    On  the    18tb,  at  Alnwick  Castle,  aged  67,  Loiiisa, 
i>ucheHH  of  Northumberland,  and  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  DrammoncU 
M.P.,  of    Albury  Park,  Surrey.    The  Duke  claimed  the  prescriptive  right  of 
the  Percy  family  for  ita  members  to  be  buried  in  St.  Nicholas  Chapel,  West- 
minHtf^r  Abbey.     On  the   19th,  at    liocbdale,  aged  73,  Sev.  William  Haisaft 
Moleiworth,    bom    at    Millbrook,  Southampton;  educated   at    King's    School, 
(JaiiU;rbury,  and  at  St.    John's  and  Pembroke    College,  Cambridge;  ordained 
1h:59  ;  Vicar  of  St.  Clements,  liochdale   1844,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Man- 
chester.   He  was  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832  " ;  the 
**  History  of  England  from  1830  to  1870  " ;  and  a  **  History  of  the  Church  of  England 
h'mcfi  1660."     On  the  same  date,  aged  78,  Bey.  William  Tyler,  DJ).,  a  Congrega- 
tional Minister,  educated  at  Hackney  Training  College ;  widely  known  for  his  phil- 
anthropy and  active  work  in  East  London.    He  founded  (1834)  a  Bagged  Church 
in  Mile  End  Old  Town,  the  Bethnal  Green  Free  Library,  and  the  Whitechapel 
Working  Lads'  Institute,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  many  similar  works.    Also 
on  the  same  date,  at  Southsea,  aged  77,  General  Sir  Frank  Turner,  B.A.,  K.CJI. ; 
cominarided  a  moveable  battery  of  artillery  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  at  Delhi,  Lucknow,  and  Cawnpore.    He  entered  the 
ICoyal  Artillery  1H30  ;  became  Colonel  in  1858  ;  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance  in 
Bengal  1H64-74  ;  General  1877  ;  and  Colonel-Commandant  BJL,  1882 ;  E.C3. 1886 ; 
married,    first,    1845,    Mary  Jane,   fifth    daughter   of  G.  Gibbon,   of   Shapore, 
iiengal ;  second,  1864,  Marianne,  daughter  of  Bichard  Leybum  Bume,  of  Leicester ; 
third,   IJarrielt  Kmiline,  daughter  of  Major  J.  Wilton  (Madras)  and  widow  of 
General  S.  Thacker,  Bom.  S.C.    On  the  20th,  at  Copenhagen,  aged  73,  Hieli  Gade, 
a   distinguished  musical   composer,   director   of  the   Musical   Union   1850-65, 
when  he  became  first  director  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Copenhagen.        On  the 
22nd,  at  the  Croft,  Marlow,  aged  98,  Lady  France!  Higglnion  daughter  of  twelfth 
Viscount    and  first  Earl  of    Kilmory,  and  widow  of  General    George   Powell 
Higginson,  Grenadier  Guards.    On  the  23rd,  at  Harlesden,  aged  49,  William 
Lant    Carpenter,   a    well-known    lecturer    on    science    and    a   foimder   of   the 
School  for  Electric  Engineering.    In  1888  he  went  to  North  America  on  behalf 
of  the  New  England  Christianising  Company  to  report  on  their  work  among  the 
lUid  Indians.    On  the  2rjth,  in  London,  aged  62,  Coleridge  John  Kennard,  eldest 
son  of  John  Peirse  Kennard,  a  banker,  and  founder  of  the  Evewing  Times ;  re- 
pHiHented  Salisbury  as  a  Conservative  1882-5 ;  married,  1858,  only  daughter  of 
Cai)tain  T.  W.  Bowe,  H.E.I.C.S.    On  the  2Uth,  in  Paris,  aged  70,  OcUve  FeniUet, 
a  distinguished  writer  of  fiction  and  of  light  comedies.    Bom  at  St.  Lo,  in  the 
department  of  Jja  Manche,  where  his  father  was  secretary  to  the  Prefecture ;  came 
to  Paris  and  began,  in  1845,  writing  in  the  National,      He  was   elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  Aoad^imie  Eranvaiso  in  1862  on  the  death  of  Scribe.    On  the  same 
date,  at  Kirklevington,  Yorkshire,  aged  69,  Thomai  Bichardion,  M.P.  for  Hartle- 
pool, whore  he  was  the  head  of  a  firm  of  engineers,  and  for  which  place  he  sat 
as  a  iiibi^ral    Unionist    1874-5,   1880-00;   married,   1843,   Maria,   daughter  of 
Richard  GreonwoU,  of  Sunderland.    On  the  31st,  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  aged 
81),  General  Franoii  £.  Spinner,  United  States  Treasurer  under  Presidents  Lincoln 
and  Grant.    The  son  of  a  Catholic  priest  who  became  a  pastor  of  the  Beformed 
Church,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  confectioner,  and  afterwards  became  a  saddler 
at  Amsterdam,  New  York.    In  1829  he  became  sheriff  of  his  county  and  took  a 
loading  part  in  organising  the  Militia,  in  which  he  reached  the  rank  of  Major- 
(ienoral;    elected  to  Congress  in  1854,    he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a 
Hepublican,  and  in  iHiM  was  selected  by  Secretary  Chase  to  be  United  Statea 
Treasurer  which  he  held  till  1875. 
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The  figures  between  [     ]  refer  to  Part  I. 


-Accidents. — Bell  Kock  Lighthouse,  explo- 
sion, 18  ;  Canton,  powder  explosion, 
45 ;  Columbus,  Ohio,  gas  explosion, 
5;  Decatur,  Indiana,  explosion,  16; 
Decin,  colliery  explosion,  10  ;  Dor- 
chester, powder  magazine  explosion, 
16 ;  Farm  Hill  Mine,  Dunbar,  explo- 
sion, 31 ;  Florence  and  Fiesole,  electric 
tram-car,  53 ;  Glyn  pit,  Pontypool,  ex- 
plosion, 5  ;  Grande  Chartreuse,  dyna- 
mite explosion,  29  ;  Havannab,  gun- 
powder explosion,  26  ;  King's  Mills, 
Ohio,  gunpowder  explosion,  38  ; 
Llanerch  Pits,  Abersychan,  colliery 
explosion,  8 ;  Maybach  pit,  Saarbrlick, 
explosion,  51  ;  Morfa  Colliery,  explo- 
sion, 13  ;  Nicolaieff  torpedo  explosion, 
27  ;  Prissier  Pit,  St.  Etienne,  colliery 
explosion,  41;  Scarboroujrh,  landslip, 
47 ;  Silk  Mill,  portion  collapsed,  47 ; 
Waltham  Abbey,  gunpowder  factories, 
explosion,  46;  Wickenbarg,  Arizona, 
bursting  of  dam,  10  ;  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  powder  works  explosion,  55 

AFRICA,  CENTRAL.— Emin  Pash*,  ap- 
pointment under  Major  Wissmann 
[421],  18  ;  recalled  [421],  16 

EAST. — Zanzibar,  Anglo-Portuguese 

Conventions  [419],  45, 62  ;  Bagamova, 


[418]  ; 
Arabs  [3 


Wissmann, 


prohibits    sale 
Sultan,     death 

Major,  attacks  ^rabs  [316],  £418], 
2;  Witu  destroyed  by  British  [41 9 j, 
59  ;  Zambesi  River,  British  force 
enters  [419],  65 
AFRICA  SOUTH.— Capk  Colony,  Parlia- 
ment opening  [414]  ;  prorogued 
[416];  revenue  [415]  ;  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Co.  Premier  [414]  ;  Cape  Town,  Banks 
suspend  payment,  43,  62.  Mashona- 
LAND,  agreement  with  Bri.  S.  Africa 
Co.  [417]  ;  Delagoa  Rlv..  completion, 
[418];  Gold  deposits  [41'];  Massi- 
kesse,  withdrawal  of  British  force,  68. 
Matabkleland,  King,  Imperial  Com- 
mission to  [417].  Natal,  election 
415]  ;  Mitchell,  Sir  C,  opens  Council 
'415]  ;  Queen,  statue  of,  unveiled 
'415J  ;  prosperity,  [415].  Orange 
'ree  States,  Loch,  Sir  II.,  visits 
Bloemfontein  [415]  ;  Rlys.,  construc- 
tion [415].  Swaziland,  Convention, 
ratification    [416]  ;    King  of,  coroui- 


AFRICA,  SOUTH,  continued 

tion  [417].  Tbanhvaal,  Census  [416]; 
floods  [416]  ;  goldfields  [416]  ;  Johan- 
nesberg,  Kruger,  Pres.,  rou^h  reception 
[4161 12.  Zululand,  Chiefs  taken  to 
St.  Helena  [415]  ;  prosperity  [4151 

WEST. — Congo    State,  bequeathed 

to  Belgium  [420];  Commercial  Co., 
expedition  [421].  Dahomey,  engage- 
ment with  the  French  [420],  12.  Gam- 
bia, ceded  to  France  [421].  Niger 
Company,  prosperity  [421]  ;  Treaties 
[421] 

Albert  Victor.  Prince,  at  Cairo,  19; 
return  to  England,  23 ;  peerage  con- 
ferred, 27  ;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  32  ; 
visits  Breconshire,  51 ;  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  Berkshire,  68 

Alford,  Miss,  first  division  atCambndge,31 

AMERICA  [422].  Vide  United  SUtes, 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Mexico,  West 
Indies 

CENTRAL  [434].    Confederation 

of  the  five  republics  [434],  19.  Gua- 
temala, trade  increase  [435],  Hon- 
duras, Revolt  [435"],  60.  Nicaragua 
(/ANAL,  progress  [435].  Panama 
Canal,  concession  [435],  2S.  San 
Salvador,  Menendez,  Pres.,  assassina- 
tion [434],  32  ;  Treaty  of  peace  [434], 
48  ;  war  with  Guatemala  [434],  38. 

SOUTH  [437].  Argentine  Republic 

(4371  Bt'KNOS  Ayres,  amnesty 
437  J,  41  ;  funeral  service,  44  ;  revo- 
ution  [437],  89,  40 ;  Celman,  Pres., 
resignation  [437],  43.  Brazil,  cur- 
rency [438]  ;  ex- Empress  of,  funeral, 
2;  exports  [438];  new  connitution 
[4371,  32.  Chili,  Ministr\',  change 
[438];  riots  [438].  Paraguay  [438]. 
Peru,  cotton  industry'  ['*39]  ;  Grace 
contract  [438];  massacre  [439].  Ur- 
uguay, Budget  [^4391  ;  financial  out- 
look [439]  ;  National  Bunk  suspends 
payment,  36.  Venezuela,  arbitra- 
tion with  British  Guiana  [439J 

**  Andromache,"  launched,  45 

A  NT  I- Socialist  Laws,  64 

AosTA,  Duke  of,  death,  4  ;  burial,  6 

*'  Arktiiusa."  at  Torbay,  news  of  Adm. 
Seymour's  fleet,  47 

Armai>a  Memorial,  unveiled,  57 

Arnauts,  attack  on  Mmt'negrin  immi- 
grants 28 

ART. — Retrospect  of : 
British  Museum,  98 
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ART,  Retrospect  of,  continued, 
Grosvesok  Gallery,  '02 
National  Gallery^  97 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  98 
New  Galler}',  101 
Royal  Academy,  100 
South  Ken8iu;;ton  Maseuin,  99 

—  (ingress  at  Birmingham.  60 

ASIA. — Afghanistan,  Kabul,  Amir's  re- 
ception [382]  ;  military  review  [382], 
Beluchistan,  British,  resources  of  the 
countrj'  [388]  ;  Zhob,  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  British  [883]  ;  new  rly. 
[383],  Bhutan,  trade  increase  [3^4]. 
Chin-Scsiiai  [384]  ;  raids  into  British 
territory  [885  J ;  turbulent  tribes  [385]. 
Kashmir,  leper  hospital  established 
[384].  Nki'AL,  trade  increase  [384]  ; 
North  and  N.W.  frontiers  [383]  ;  Bolan 
rly. wrecked  [384] ;  expeditions  [^384]. 
Shan  States  :  Siam  Commission 
"384].  SiKKiM,  Anglo-Chinese  treaty, 
'384J;  trade  increase  [384].  Turk- 
ISTAN  [382] 

AUSTRALASIA  [440].  Vide  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tas- 
mania, Victoria 

AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH  [453].  Adelaide, 
conference  [45*1] ;  new  ministry  [453]  ; 
revenue  [453]  ;  Strikes  [454] 

WESTERN.— New  constitution  [454]; 

Robinson,  Sir  W.,  1st.  Gov.  [454] 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.— Army,  proposed 
increase  [330].  Bohemia,  compromise 
between  Germans  and  Czechs  [323],  4 ; 
voun  g  Czechs'  oppo&it  ion  [324  J ;  budget 
r328].  Emi'Erok visits Gennany  [333]; 
Silesia,  51.  Galicia,  Diet,  opening 
[326] ;  reconciliation  of  Poles  and 
Kuthenians  [325];  Strikes  [SW'},  21. 
KALNOKY,Ct.,  on  foreign  affairs  [331]. 
MoBAVL\,  Strikes,  20,  22.  Reichs- 
RATH,  2nd  ballots,  12.  Tisza,  M.,  re- 
signation [3281, 13.  Vienna,  **  Deutsch- 
er  S&ngerbondesfest,**  45 ;  Strikes,  19, 
57.    Zone  rly.  system  [328 J 

Austrian  fleet  reviewed  by  the  Queen,  44 


Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.,  accident,  59  ;  Lord 
Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  62 

Bank  of  England,  rate  of  discount  reduced, 
10,  13,  14,  19,  20,  66  ;  raised,  38,  42, 
53,60 

Baring,  Messrs.,  financial  crisis  [229],  62 

Becket,  Mr.  W.,  crashed,  64 

BELGIUM.— Brussels,  Anti-Slaverj-  Con- 
ference, 33  ;  Demonstration,  44  ;  Na- 
tional fetes,  39.  Ciiarleroi,  strikes 
[358]  ;  Congo  State  taken  over,  36. 
Elections  [359];  Communal  [369]. 
Jolimont,  International  Miners  Con- 
gress, 26.  LiEOE,  Catholic  Social  Con- 
gress, 50.  Military  affairs  [360]. 
Suffrage  revision  [3  7] 

"  Belleroimion,'*  desertion  of  blue-jackets, 
43 

Beziers,  accident  to  Miss  Sterling  and 
Redenbach,  2 

Birmingham,  question  of  representation, 
63 

Bismarck, Prince,  resignation  [302],  [307], 
7  ;  withdraws  it,  1 1 ;  created  Duke  of 


I 


Lauenburg  [307],  15;  final  leave  of 
Emperor,  16 ;  and  family  leave  Berlin,. 
17  ;  seventy-fifth  birthday,  18 

Bismarck,  Count  H.,  resignation  [307].  IG 

Boehm,  Sir  E.,  burial,  69 

Booth,  '*  General,"  appeal  for  a  miliion 
pounds  [226] 

Mrs.,  funeral  service,  56 

BouLANGER,  General,  dissolution  of  the 
"  Boulan^st  Committee,*'  26 

Bradford,  Sir  E.  R.  C,  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  32 

Bright,  Dr.  J.  F.,  shot,  60 

British  Association,  Leeds.  49 

-Medical,  Birmingham,  41 
rt^«i:».  /!»..<». _i.<v_4.>  _.^^a:. 


and  Italian  Grovemments,  negotiations 

broken  off,  55 

Museum,  galleries  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, 6 

Sealing-vesselp,  reported  seizure,  42 

British  South  Africa  Co.,  expedition,  50 ; 

rehobts  flag,  62 
Buchanan,  Mr.  R.,  recovers  2,000^.,  64 
BULGARIA.—"  Berats"  granted  [346], 
39.    Church  question   [846].    Dif- 
ferences   with     Servia    [844],    18. 
P: LECTIONS  [348].  FKBDiXA2«D,rrincer 
ruler  elect  [345]  ;  popolarity  [348]. 
Revenue    increase    p48].  '   Sofia, 
Panitza,  Major,  conspuracv  [843],  8; 
sentenced,  28 ;  shot  [344], "88 
BURMAH.— Finance   [3861     Judicial 
Commissioner  appointed  [8871.   Mili- 
tary force,  reductions  [887] 

Cadogan,    Lord,   gift    to   the   Guincess 

Trustees,  16 
CANADA.— EicpoRTSjimnorts  [482].  Par- 
liament, opening  [431].     Revbxue 
[481].    Seal  Fisheries  [482] 
Carnot,  President,  tour  of  visits^  20  ;  at 

Ajaccio,  21 ;  fired  at,  87 
"  Caucasus  Express  "  robbed,  84 
Channel  Tunnel,  discovery  otooaL  9 
Chapel  Royal,  AVhitehall,  dosed,  69 
Chaplin,  Mr.,  on  muzzling  dogs,  5 ;  depa- 

tation  for  a  School  of  Forestry,  24 
Chelsea  Savings  Bank  suspends  pay  ment,. 

4 
Chichester  Cathedral,  robbed,  20 
CHINA.— Chefoo     Convention     [402]s 
Connaught,    Duke    and   Dudiess   o^ 
visit  [403].    Drouobt  [4081  Fleet 
[400].      noNG-KoNG,    Coolies    kid- 
napped [406]  ;  increased  cost  of  li^'inff 
[405]  ;  law  against  stowaways  r406j 
iNi>o-CiiiirA. — Formosa,     abongines 
revolt    [405];   Tonquut,  mncx  and 
famine  mcreasing  [405].    IfAflAACRB 
of  Christians  [404 J.    OnuM,  growth 
legalised    [401].     Silver     cnrrenor 
[402].    Trade  [401] 
Christ  8  Hospital,  speeches,  42  *•  *• 
Conservative    Meeting  at  the  Caritoa 
Club  [151],  15,  80 

—  and  Unionist  fBte,  88 
Consort,  Prince,  statue  nnveilcd,  24 
Conway  River,  8  persons  drowned,*46 
CoNTBEARB,  Mr.,  decision  against,  58 
COREA.— Legendrc,  Gen.  C.  W.,  foreign 

adviser   to   the   King.  [409]  ;  Queen 
Dow.,  death  [410] 
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CoBKRAN,  Miss  P.  £.,  journey  round  the 

world,  6 
"  Coulisses  da  Bculangisme/*  47 
CouNTT    Council,    London,  Miss  Cobden 
and  Miss  Cons  resume  tlieir  seats,  9  ; 
chairman  elected,  39 
CBETE. — ^TuRKS  and  Christians,  excesses 

bv  [362],  45  ;  pardon  granted  [852] 
CBIClS£T.— Australian   team,  52;    Eton 
V.  Harrow,  37 ;   Oxford  v.  Cambridge, 
34 ;  close  of  season,  48 
CRIMINAL   CASES.— BiRciiALL,  J.  R., 
guiltv,  54  ;  hanged,  62 
Davies,  R.  &  G.,  guilty,  16 
Da  VIES,  R.,  executed,  19 
Etraud,  M.,  and  G.  Bonipard,  guilty,  69 
Kemmlbr,  executed,  43 
Pearcet,  Mrs.,  hanged,  69 
Two  Brothers,  Bos  well,  hanged,  14 
Ctclones. — France,  45,  46;  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,    and    VV.   Pennsylvania, 
24;  North  Texas,  11 
Gzarewitch  at  Vienna,  60 ;  reception  at 
Bombay  [389],  70 


Dallet,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  B.,  medallion 
portrait  unveiled,  38 

Daltom,  D.,  swims  across  the  Channel,  45 

Daitube,  *'  Iron  Gates,"  first  steps  for  re- 
moving,  51 

Davies,  R.,  murder  of,  6 

Dsmonstration  in  Hyde  Park  [137], 
ri50],  13,  23,  29,  45 

DENMARK.— Budget  [377] 
General  Election  [376]  ;  Rigsdag  pro- 
rogued, reassembled  [377] 

Derby  Day,  29 

Doo-muzzling  order  relaxed,  27 

Dowse,  Baron,  death,  14 

DRAMA,The.— Adai>tations,  105;  French 
plays,  106 ;  New  plays,  i04  ;  Op^ra- 
iBoufTe, 


107 


101  ;  revivals  cf  Shakespeare, 


Duel,  Rochefort  and  Thi^baud,  49 
DuLEEP  Sin^h,  Maharajah,  Queen  accords 

pardon,  46 
DuLWicii  Park,  opened,  33 
DuNLO,  Lord,  decision  of  the  jury,  42 


Earthquakes. — Banjoewaogie,  36  ;  Kla- 
genfurt,  4  ;  Lisbon,  22  ;  Lower 
Austria,  48  ;  Pressburg,  65  ;  Rome, 
10  ;  South  Germanv,  Hungary,  and 
United  States,  58 
ECCLESIASTICAL.—  Argles,  Canon, 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  62 

Churoh  Congress,  Hull,  54 

Davidson,  Dr.  R.,  Bp.  of  UocheKter,  56 

Eden,  Rev.  G.  R.,  Bp.  Su£fragan  of 
Dover,  43 ;  consecration,  57  ;  Eliot, 
Rev.  P.  F.,  Dean  of  Windsor,  61 

Festing,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Bp.  of  St.  Albans, 
26  ;  consecration,  32 

Gregory,  Canon,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  69 

Lloyd,  the  Rev.  D.  L.,  Bp.  of  Bangor, 
22  ;  consecration,  32  ;  Lloyd,  Rev.  J. , 
Bp.  Suffragan  of  Swansea,  31 ;  conse- 
cration, 33 ;  London,  Bp.  of,  mandamus 
against  refused,  62,  66 

Maclukb,  Rev.  Canon,  Dean  of  Man- 
chester, 37 


ECCLESIASTICAL,  continued, 
St.  Paul's  **  Service  of  Reconciliation," 
56 ;  Perowne,  The  Yen.  J.  S.,  Bp.  of 
Worcester,  59 
Read   v.    Bp.   of   Lincoln,    judgment, 

63 
Sydney,  Bp.  of,  consecration,  32 
Thorold,     Dr.,    Bp.,    of    Winchester, 

56 
Westcott,  Canon,  Bp.  of  Durham,  14  ;. 
consecration,  22 ;  enthroned,  25 ;  Wood- 
lock,  Mons.,  Bp.  of  Armagh,  resigna- 
tion, 35 
York,  Archbp.  of,  burial,  70 
EGYPT. — Budget  [412]  ;  Dei»artment 
of  Justice    [412] ;    Finance   [411]; 
Improvements  [413]  ;   SLAVE-Trade 
increase  [414]  ;  Strikes  [413] 
Elections,  municipal,  results,  59 
Ericssen,  Ca[>t.  J.,  remains  transferred  to 

Sweden,  47 
Exhibitions. — French  opened,  26  ;  Edin- 
burgh International,  23 ;  Royal  Mili- 
taiy,  24 


Farmers*  Alliance,  Meeting  [87] 
FAitNBOKOUGH,  Lord,  bust  uLveiled,  13 
Fawc-ett,  Mit»s  P.  G.,  placed  above  senior* 

wrangler,  29 
Fenian  Brotherhood,  Congress,  57 
FIJI.— Revenue  [455] 
FIRES.— Aldersg ATE,  70 

Alhambua,  51 

Alkmaar,  10 

All  Saints'  Street,  Mills,  45 

Amsterdam,  Theatre,  10 

Baltimore,  grain  elevator,  3 ;  Masonic 
Temple,  70 

Bankmide,  Southwark,  21,  29 

Belagoka,  near  Batoum,  17 

Belgrave  Square,  31 

Berlin,  Friedrichstrasse,  52 

Bermondsey,  61 

Bond  Street,  (>2 

Brussels,  Chateau  of  Laeken,  1 ;  Theatre 
de  la  Bourse,  2 

Carlisle  Castle,  4 

Christ's  Hospital,  55 

CiJkRK  College,  Cambridge,  59 

Cloth  Fair,  55 

Colon,  53 

Dolcuath,  Copper  Mine,  3 

DuoMO  of  Sienna,  57 

Edinburgh,  Caledonian  Railwav  Station, 
31 

Farringdon  Street  Station,  61 

Fkrloe  Mislyi,  Up.  Ilungarv,  31 

Forest  Gate  Pauper  School,"l 

Gam  PEL,  Canton  valais,  14 

Gresham  Street,  7 

Hackney  Wick,  70 

Hams  Hall,  Warwickshire,  21 

Hawkhi  RST,  Kent,  Lunatic  Asylum,  6S 

Indianapolis,  15 

Jewin  Street.  7 

LoNGUE  Pointe  Lunatic  As}lum,  near 
Montreal,  23 

Margate,  Grand  Hotel,  68 

MiLWAUKKK,  St.  Joseph's  Convent,  17 

Mont  Aiho  ,  48 

New  Jeu&ey,  Machine  Factory,  24 
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J'IRES,  continued. 

New  Yokk,  Leland  Hotel,  50  ;  Shenango 
Poor  House,  24  ;  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph, 38 

Newcastle-under-Lymb,  Workhouse, 
6G 

Old  Sun  Wharf,  Ratcliff,  48 

Oranienbaum,  Imperial  Palace,  20 

Paris,  The  Grand  (M(^,  59 ;  Quai  Gre- 
nelle,  58 

PiMLico,  Peto  Bro«..  30 

Port  dr  France,  Martinique,  32 

Salonica,  49 

San  Francisco,  Grand  Hotel,  60 

Santa  ¥6,  Mexico,  31 

Stamboul,  37 

Sunderland,  River  Wear,  2 

Sydney,  Pitt  Street,  64 

SzA\nr,  Hungary,  45 

Thames  Street,  70 

Tokay,  Up.  Hungary,  47 

Toronto  University,  Canada,  9 

Tower  Hill,  Ascot,  58 

Washington  [423],  7 

Wellington     Barrack ks,    St.    James's 
Park,  62 

Westminster  Bridge  Road,  10 

Ufaleisk  and  Newjansk,  29 

Zurich,  Theatre,  1 
Fleet  Mobilisation,  39 
FLOODS. — America,  14 ;  Central  Europe, 
64;    China    [403],    39;    Cumberland 
Iviver,  Tennessee,  11 ;  Danube  and  the 
Moldnu,  49;   Ganges,  44;    Loveland, 
Iowa,  28;  Lower  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and    New  Orleans,   21 ;    New    South 
Wales,  14  ;  Pecan  Grove  crevasse,  14 ; 
Tientsin.  42 
Fog  over  London,  56,  69 
Forster,   Rt.    Hon.    W.  £.,    statue   un- 
veiled, 26,  42 
Fowler,  Sir  J.,  created  a  baronet,  12 
TRANCE.  —  Anoix)-French  Convention 
[288],    43.      Budget    [286]    [290]. 
Cabinet,  resignation  [282]  ;  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  serious   charges  by    M. 
Leveque,  24;    St.  Cloud,  Palace   of, 
collapise,  6 ;  Constans,  M.,  resignation 
[281],  12;  Customs  Committee  [279]. 
Education,  reforms  in  [287].    Flo- 
quet,  M.,  Pres.  [278]  ;  Frevcinet,  M., 
Pres.,  forms  new  Cabinet   [282],  15; 
Member  of  Academy,  67.     Joffrin, 
M.,  protest  against,  4.     Lavigerir, 
Card.,  attitude   [289].    Marseilles, 
proposed  medical  faculty,  40.    d'Or- 
Li^ANs,    Due,    arrest    [280].    Paris, 
Jiicetre  Hospital,  outbreak  of  lunatics, 
27 ;    Bourse,   Portuguese    loan.     20 ; 
Boulangists  re-elected,  9 ;  Bruyfere.  3L 
la,  sentence,  69  ;  Hotel  de  Yille,  plans 
for  a  pea-port,  51 ;  May-day  demonstra- 
tions [285]  ;  Municip'al  Budget  [283], 
Council,     order     for     cab-fares,    18; 
elections    [284],    22,    23.      Russians, 
arrest,  35 ;   S^cretan,  M.,  and  others 
condemned,  27 ;  Socialists  arrest,  22. 
Thc^atre  Francois,  i>anic,  29.    Session 
opening      [278],     autumnal      [28f<]. 
TiRARD,  M.,  re:<ignation,  1 4 
Frederick  III.,  statue  unveiled,  rs 
Fuo5rr  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  New 
York,  12 


« [3041,  [307],  14,17.  Lakd- 
TAG.  opening  [0I4],  4;  L^pKig,jodg- 


Gales. — Channel  steamship  *  Paris,'  6  ; 
Englind,  Ireland,  and  Central  Earope, 
6 ;  English  Channel,  64 ;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  61 ;  Ontario  and  Qaebec, 
3 ;  Orkney  coast,  83 ;  S.  and  W.  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles,  4 ; 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Co.,  mmonrs  of  a 
strike,  54 

German  Emperor,  on  workmen,  8  ; 
stringent  regulations  and  orders,  18 ; 
at  Bremen,  20  ;  accident  whilst  driv- 
ing, 27  ;  at  Christiania,  84  ;  visits  the 
Queen,  43;  assumes  sovereignty  of 
Heligoland  [322],  44 ;  at  Narva,  45 ; 
Vienna,  54 ;  conference  at  Berlin^  66 

and  Fmpress  at  the   University  of 

Kdnigsberg,  25 

GERMANY.— Agreement  with  England 
about  Africa  [317],  [322],  84  ;  Army, 
Ct.  Moltke  on  [811J,  25.  Bavaria 
forests  of,  devastated  by  the  *'  Nun,*' 
44 ;  Berlin,  British  Plenipotentiaries 
appointed,  14 ;  Naples,  Prince  of,  visits 
the  Emperor,  80.  Capbivi,  Gen.  von, 
Chancellor  [307],  15;  on  E.  Africa 
[316],  24;  Cologne,  Old  Catholics, 
conference,  50.  Elections  [8051,  10  ; 
Emperor,  on  Labour  [802],  [810]  ;  on 
Education  [315].  Gutehburg  c^eb- 
ration,  32.  Hamburg  g^works,  as- 
sistance from  N.  Sea  Canal  worics,  25  ; 
strikes,  24.  International  Labour 
Conference 

ment  against  Pnnce  Christian,  5. 
Reichstag  opening  [810],  28 ;  dissolu- 
tion, 5.  Socialist  Congress  [818],  56 ; 
Stocker,  Dr.,  resignation  [816] 

Empress-Dow.   Augusta   off,    death 

from  influenza,  2  ;  fiineral,  8 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  at  the  rent  dinner,  8 ; 
opens  the  new  Medical  College,  16  ; 
address  through  the  phonograph  at 
New  York,  1 8  ;  deputation  of  Lioerals, 
27  ;  presentation  by  Col.  Goorand,  89 ; 
address  to  Ilawarden  Floral  Soc,  46 ; 
at  the  Saltnev  Literary  Soc,  50 ;  free- 
dom of  the  I'own  of  Dundee,  69 ;  re- 
ception of  Irish  delegates,  66 

Glazebrook,  Rev.  M.  G.,  Headmaster  of 
Clifton  College,  57 

Gordon  Memorial,  unveiled,  26 

GREECE.  —  General  Election  [8561; 
New  Cabinet  [856]  ;  Trigoitpis,  M., 
resignation  [356],  58 

Grenadier  Guards,  censured,  89;  six 
men  released,  64 

GuiLDHAiiL,  meeting  on  Russian  Jews, 
67 


Hadersleben,    outbreak     of  small-pox, 

70 
Hailstorm,  Zara,  57 
Hakes  v.  Bell-Cox,  judgment,  48 
IIannen,  Mr.  Justice,  judgment  in  favour 

of  a  marriage   between    an   £ngluh 

officer  and  a  Japanese  lady,  8 
Heligoland  ceded  to  German^,  44 
Herkosier,  Mr.  H.,  Academician,  25 
IIerschell,    Lord,    Captaincy   of    Deal 

CasUe,  11 
Hogg,  Mrs.,  body  discovered,  58 
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Hospital  Gonralescent  Home,  anonymous 

donors,  15 
HuDDLESTON,   Barou,  attack  of  gout  at 

Lewes  Assizes,  43 
HuNTLT,  Marq.,  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen 

University,  64 
HuRRlCANES.--6rtltz,  46 ;  Halsington,  48 ; 

Ofoten  Fjdrd,  65 ;  Sofia,  28 ;  Suakim,  40 


INDIA,  BRITISH.  —  Administration, 
changes  in  the  peraonnel  [388]  ;  army, 
[889].  Budget,  details  [395]  ;  esti- 
mates [893  ]-[397].  Calcutta,  Albert 
Victor,  Prince,  vwits  [388]  ;  "  Rold 
fever"  [399];  Commerce [3911 ;  Con- 
frress  [399],  70.  Famine  fund  [397]  ; 
Finance  [391]-[397].  Lkoislation 
[897]  ;  Lepers,  treatment  [398]. 
Madras,  marriage  law,  68  ;  Miscel- 
laneous events  [398]- [400].  Patiala, 
review  [387]  ;  Public  Works  [397] 
[898].  Rklioious  disputes  '390 
Seasons  [391]  ;  Sun,  eclipse  [391 
Viceroy's  tour,  [388] 

Ihfluenza  epidemic,  2 ;  absolution  of 
Catholics  ^m  fasting  during  Lent,  8  ; 
in  the  Canadian  Dominion,  Halifax, 
10 ;  France  and  Germany,  48 ;  New 
Zealand,  15 

Ikternational  Literary  and  Artistic 
Congress,  54 

IRELAND.— Dillon,  Mr.and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
arrest  of  [188],  ['^73],  61;  trial,  53; 
disappearance,  [274]  ;  at  Cherbourg, 
56 ;  N^ew  York,  60 ;  sentenced,  63. 
Evictions  [271].  Failure  of  Potato 
Crop  [2731.  Kilkenny,  contest  in 
[276].  O  DwYER,  Bp.,  contest  with 
Kationalists  [272].  Strikes,  21,  23. 
TiPPERARY,  Flan  of  Campaign  [270]; 
Smith- Barr\'.  Mr.,  tenants*  eviction 
[268]  ;  Tenants'  Defence  Fund  [268] 

Irish  delegates  at  Philadelphia,  60 

^-^  Members,  meeting,  55,  65 

Nationalists,-  meeting    [234],  [242], 


27 

ITALY.— Budget  [292],  [297].  Crispi, 
Sig.,  triumph  [300].  Electoral, 
campaign  [2991,  64.  Gioletti,  Sig., 
resignation  [3<50],  67.  Humbert, 
King,  thrown  from  his  horse,  1.  May- 
day  demf>n9tration«  [295] ;  Ministe- 
rial difficulties  [293].  Rome,  cor- 
respondents of  French  and  German 
newspapers  to  quit  capital,  19  ;  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  dissolution  [2961 ; 
election  [298]  ;  municipal  affairs 
[297]  ;  council  reniunation,  33.  Ra- 
venna, strikes  [2961,  27.  Spada 
Bank,  suspension  [294] 


Jacques,  completion  of  his  fast,  42 

JAPAN. — Cabinet,  changes  [407J ;  Elec- 
tions [406].  Nacoya,  military  and 
naval  manoeuvres  [408].  Parliament, 
opening  [407],  65.  Strikes  [408]. 
Trade  [409]  ;  Treaty  revision  [407] 

Jebb,  Dr.,  delivers  the  Rede  Lecture,  30 

Jkffs,  a.,  murder  of,  9 


Kay,  Mr.  Justice,  Lord  Justioe  of  Appeal 
61 

Koch,  Prof.,  discoyeries  of,  60 ;  first  experi- 
ment at  King's  Coll.  Hospital,  65; 
Officially  recognised  by  Prussia,  65 


Labour  Congress,  49 

Lawn  Tennis,  Championship,  89 

Lawrance,  Mr.  J.  C.,  Judge,  10 

Lee,  Gen.,  statue  unveiled,  28 

Leeds,  in  total  darkness,  34 

Leopold,  Prince,  statue  unveiled,  18 

Liberal  Unionist  Conference  [151] 

LiDDON,  Canon,  burial,  51 

LiEBENBURG  mouumeut  unveiled,  50 

LITERATURE,  retrospect  of,  works  of  the 
season,  prindpal — 
Abbott,  Mr.  E.,  '*  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions," 77.  Anderson,  Dr.,  "English 
Intercourse  with  Siam  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,'*  93.  Ashton,  Mr.  J., 
"  Social  England  under  the  Regencv," 
74 
Badminton  Library,  "  Tennis,  Lawn 
Tenuis,  Rackets,  and  Fives,"  91.  Bag- 
well, Mr.  R.,  '<  Ireland  under  the 
Tudors,"  72.  Baillie,  Mr.  A.  F., 
"Kurrachee,"  85.  Baines,  Mr.  J.  E., 
"  Records  of  the  Manor,  Parish,  and 
Borough  of  Hampstead,"  86.  Bak^.r, 
Sir  S.,  "  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways," 
94  Barton,  Mr.  G.  B.,  "History  of 
New  South  Wales  from  the  Records," 
80.  Barttelot,  Maj.  W.  G.,  "Miyor 
Barttelot's  Diaries  and  Letters,"  98. 
Blore,  Dr.,  "  The  Weighty  Charge,"  88. 
Blunt,  Mr.  W.  S.,  "A  New  Pilgrimage, 
and  other  Poems,"  95.  Booth,  Gen., 
"In  Darkest  England,  and  the  Way 
Out,"  89.  Bradley,  Mr.  J.  W.,  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Miniaturists,  Illuminators, 
Calligraphers,  and  Copyists,  "  90. 
Bradfev,  Miss  E.  T.,  "Life  of  the 
Ladv  Arabella  Stuart,"  73.  Bridgett 
&  Knox,  Fathers,  "The  True  Story 
of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  deposed 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,"  72.  Bright, 
Canon,  "  Lessons  from  the  Lives  of 
Three  Great  Fathers,"  87.  Brown, 
Mr.  P.  H.,  "Greorge  Buchanan, 
Humourist  and  Reformer,"  84.  Browne, 
Mr.  G.  L.,  "  Nelson,"  77.  Burrows, 
Prof.  M.,  "Collectanea,"  96.  Bury, 
Mr.  J.  B.,  "History  of  the  Later 
Roman  Empire  from  Arcadius  to 
Irene,"  78.  Bulter,  Sir  W.,  "  Sir 
Charles  Napier,"  76 
Caird,  Prof.,  "  The  Critical  Philosophy 
of  Immannel  Kant,"  84.  Carstensen, 
Mr.  A.  R.,  "  Two  Summers  in  Green- 
land," 92.  Child,  Mr.  G.  W.,  "  Church 
and  State  under  the  Tudors,"  72. 
Clark,  Rev.  A.,  "Anthony  Wood's 
Survey  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  City 
of  Oxford,"  96.  Clark  &  Hughes, 
Messrs.,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Adam 
Sedgwick,"  84.  Gierke,  A.  M.,  "  The 
System  of  the  Stars,"  91.  Clinch,  Mr. 
G..  "  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles',  86  ; 
"  Marvlebone  and  St.  Pancras,"  86. 
Clutterbuck,  Mr.  W.  J.,  "  The  Skipper 
in  Arctic  Seas,"  92.    Collinson,  Major- 
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LITERATURE,  continued. 

Gen.,  "Journal  of  H.M.8.  Enterpri«*e  on 
the  Expedition  in   iSearch  of   Sir  J. 
Franklin's  Ships    bv  Behrinj?  Strait, 
1850-O,"  92.      C<»nway,    Mr.  W.    M., 
"Climber's    Guide,     to    th«     Central 
Pennine  Alps,"  ii4  ;  "  Literarv  Remains 
of  A.    DU.er,"  90.     "The  Correspon- 
dence of  VV.  A.  Miles  on  the  French 
Kevelution,'*  79.      Crawfurri.  Mr.  ()., 
"  Round   the  Calendar  in  Portugal," 
94.      Cunningham,   Dr.,  "Growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce,"  75 
Davidson,  Col.,  "Memori-s  of  a  Long 
Life,"  83.      Dilke,  Sir  C,  "Problems 
of  Greater  Britain,"  81.     Dixon,  Mr. 
C,     "  Annals      of     Bird- Life,"     91. 
Douglas,  Mr.  D.,  "The  Journal  of  Sir 
Wrtlter  Scott,"  81.     DuflFv,  Sir  C.  G., 
"  Thomas  Davis,"  80 
Earlk,     Prof,    "English     Prose,"    91. 
Eowaries,  Mr.  C,  "  Sardinia  and  the 
Sardes,"  93.     Edwards,  Mr.  S.,  "The 
Romanoffs,     Tsars    of    Moscow     and 
Emperors  of  Russia,"  79.     Ellis,  Mrs., 
"  Th-  Early  Diarv  of  Frances  Bum»-v," 
81.    Evans,  Mr.  A.  J.,  "  *  The  Horse- 
men* of  Tarentum,"  91 
Firth,  Mr.,  "Nation-making:    a  Story 
of  New  Zealand,"  80.     Kishwick,   Mr. 
H.,  "  Hii.torv  of  the  Parish  of  Roch- 
dale," 85.     Fitzgerald,  Mr.   P.,  "  Pic- 
turesque London,"  86.    Fletcher,  Mr. 
C.  R.  L.,  "Gustavus  Adolphus,"  77. 
Forbes,    Mr.     A.,     "  Havelock,"     76. 
Forrest,  Prof.  G.  W.,  "  Selections  frt»m 
the    Letters,     Despatches,   and  other 
State  Papers,  preserved  in  the  Foreign 
Department    of    the    Government    of 
India,    1772-1785,"  75.     Eraser,  Prof. 
C,  "  Locke,"  84.    Frazer,  Mr.  J.  G., 
"The  Golden    Bough,"  89.      Froude, 
Mr.,  "Lord  Beaconstield,"  81.     Fyffe, 
Mr.  C.  A., "  History  of  Mudem  Europe," 
78 
Gallwey,  Sir  R.  P..  "  Letters  to  Young 
Shooters,"  91.    Gardiner,  Prof.,  "  Stu- 
dent's Historv  of  England  from   the 
Eai  liest  Times  to  1885,"  74.     Gibbins, 
Mr.  H.  de  B.,  "The  Industrial  Historv 
of  England,"   75.    Giffen,  Dr.,  "The 
Growth   of   Capital,"    75.     Gladstone, 
Mr.,  "  Landmarks  of  Homeric  Studv,'* 
00 
Hamlky,   Sir  E..    "The    War    in    the 
Crimea,"  79.     Hare,    Mr.    A.    J.    C, 
"North-Easiem  France,  South-Eastern 
France,   Sou ih- Western   France,"    94. 
IIa»ig,  Mrs.,  and  Mr.  R.  Head, " Switznr- 
land,"  8.').     Hughes,  Mr.  G.  M.,  "  His- 
torv of  Windxor  Forest,"  8G.     Hunter, 
Sir*  VV.,  "  The  Maiquess  of  Dalhou>ie," 
76.     Hurlbert,  Mr.,  "  Eranre  and  the 
Republic,"  79.      Hutton,   Mr.  R.   IL, 
**  Cardinal  Newman,"  87 
"  IsLER  of  Greece,"  95 
Jameson,  Mrs.,  "Sacred  and  Legendarv 
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Napier  of  Magdala,  Lord,  133 ; 
NasmTtb,  J.,  157  ;  Newman,  J.  H., 
173 ;  Nicholson,  E.  C,  187  ;  Niephagen, 
F.,  151;  Norman  by,  Marq.  of,  152; 
North,Mi88M.,180;  Northboume,Lady, 
139  ;  Northumberland,  Duchess  of,  204 

Oak  LEY,  Very  Rev.  J.,  165 ;  O*  Donovan, 
H.  W.,  160;  Ogiivy,  Sir  J.,  152; 
OHagan,  Hon.  J.,  192;  O'ReiUy, 
J.  B.,  178  ;  Orkney,  Lady,  192 

Pakish,  Maj.-Gen.  fl.  W.,  'l57 ;  Parker, 
W.  K.,  170  ;  Parry,  Rt.  Rev.  E.,  156 ; 
Paul,  Sir  A.  J.  D.,  166;  Pauncefort- 
Dunconibe,  Sir  P.,  165;  Peacock,  Sir 
B.,  194 ;  Pearson,  Lieut.>Col.  R.  L.  0., 
160;  Peel,  A.,  203;  Phelps,  Rev.  R., 
138;  PhUips,  R.  N.,  148;  Phillpotts, 
hev.  T.,  172  ;  Phipjis,  P.,  183 ;  Pirmez, 
M.,  150 ;  Plevdell-Bouverie,  P.,  151  ; 
Prestou,  Sir  J*    177 ;  Pujrh,  D.,  172 

Rbade,  Sir  C.  S.  H.,  140 ;  Richard>OD, 
T.,  204 ;  Rogers,  Prof.  T.,  184 ;  Rose- 
berv.  Counters  of,  192  ;  Rosslyn,  Earl 
of,  180;  Rothwell,  R.  R.,  151 ;  Rutson, 
A.  O.,  157 

Saffi,  a.,  153 ;  Sainton,  P.  P.  a,  187  ; 
Samanr,  J.,  183;  Savill-Onley,  O., 
192;  Scarlett,  J.  W.,  157;  Schindler, 
Baron  Dr.,  155;  Schliemann,  Dr., 
201;  Scbmitz,  Dr.,  158;  Schulhoff, 
J.,  165 ;  Schwarzburg  -  Rudolstadt, 
Prince  of,  139 ;  Scot^  W.  B.,  186  ; 
Sebright,  Sir  J.  G.  S.,  192 ;  Sellar, 
A.  C,  139  ;  Sellar,  Prof.  W.  Y.,  187 ; 
Selons,  H.  C,  184 ;  Seymour,  Gen. 
Sir  F.,  168 ;  Shannon,  Earl  of,  147  ; 
Shelley,  Sir  E.,  183;  Short,  F.  B., 
183;  Sinclair,  G.,  166;  Slade,  Sir 
A.  F.  A.,  170;  Sladen,  CoL  Sir  E.  Bi, 
138  ;  Smith,  C.  R.,  178 ;  Smith,  R.  H. 
S.,  166  ;  Smvrh,  Sir  W.,  166  ;  Spencer, 
C.  G.,  165  ;" Spinner,  Gen.  F.  E.,  204  ; 
Stamford,  Earl  of,  166 ;  Stapler,  Ladv, 
139 ;  Steele,  Gen.  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  t. 
M.,  148 ;  Steere,  L.,  186  ;  Stevens, 
Col.  W  ,  183 ;  Stewart,  Sir  A.  D.  D., 
188  ;  Stoddart,  Rev.  W.,  203 ;  Sulivan, 
Adm.  Sir  B.  J.,  137 ;  Swetenham,  E., 
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151 ;   Swinton,  A.  C,   191 ;    Svdneyi 
Earl,  147 ;  Szaro,  K.,  182. 

Talbot,  C.  R.  M^  139 ;  Tayloor,  Lord 
J.  H.,  146 ;  Teissier,  Rev.  G.  F.  de, 
156;  Templet  own,  Yist,  187  ;  Thorn, 
A.,  148;  Thomas,  Rev.  W.  G.,  186; 
Thompson,  Sir  A.  R.,  198 ;  Thomson, 
W.,  Archbishop  of  York,  199 ;  Thynne, 
Lord  W.,  140 ;  ToUemache,  Lord,  197 ; 
Tollemache,  W.  S.,  147  ;  Torrens, 
Lady  M.  J.,  147 ;  Trench,  Hon.  F  M. 
C,  191;  Tryon,  Maj^Gen.  S.,  166; 
Tseng,  Marq.,  154  ;  Turner,  Gren.  Sir 
F.,  204;  Tyler,  Sir  J.,  165;  Tvler, 
Rev.  W.,  204. 

Valonikff,  Count  P.  A.,  147 ;  Vemey, 
Lady  F.  P.,  159 

Wallace,  Sir  R.,  171  ;  Ward,  Adm. 
J.  R.,  166 ;  Ward,M;ij.-Gen.  Sir  E.  W., 
146;  Ward,  Mr.  J.,  178;  Warden,  Gen. 
R.,  166;  Waugh,  E.,  157;  Wemys.-, 
Gen.  W.  B.,  160;  West,  Very  Rev.  J., 
172 ;  Westmacot,  Gen.  S.,  151 ;  We«t- 
ropp.  Sir  M.  R.,  138 ;  Whalley,  T.  B., 
139 ;  White,  Col.  the  Hon.  C.  W.,  187 ; 
White,  Rev.  H.,  184 ;  Whitmore,  Gen. 
Sir  E.  A.,  204  ;  WilUam  III.,  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  189;  Williams,  R., 
165 ;  Wolseley,  Very  Rev.  Sir  J.,  139 ; 
Wood,  Sir  C.  A.,  15o  ;  Wvlde,  Dr.  H., 
151 ;  Wynne,  Gen.  G.,  166 

YoNOE,  Rev.  J.  E.,  165 ;  Yorke,  Gen.  J., 
152 

Zanzibar,  Sultan  of,  141  ;  Zorka,  Prin- 
cess, 151 

O'Connor,  Mr.  J.,  family  poisoned,  34 

d*0rl£AN8,  Due,  arrest,  8 ;  imprisoned, 
9  ;  at  Clairvaux,  11 ;  release,  29  ;  ar- 
rival at  Dover,  29 

Ormonde  Club,  gluve-fight,  53 

O'Shea  v.  O'Shea  and  Pamell  [225],  63 ; 
result  of  trial  [232] 

Oxford,  Annual  Conference  of  Head- 
masters, 69;  congregation,  statute  re- 
jected, 63  ;  Dramatic  Soc  produces 
"Strafford,"  9;  "Eccenia,"  degrees 
conferred,  33 

Paris,  Comte  de,  letter  to  his  agent,  53  ; 

at  New  York,  57 
PARLIAMENT.— Opening     of     [271. 

Queen's    Speech   [27],  [248]  ;   Ad- 

in  the 


sion  opened  [147]  ;  prorogued  ['761, 
45 ;  fifth  session,  8 ;  sixth  session  [248], 
64 ;  close  [259] 

Address,  debate  in  House  of  Commons 
[31],  [250]  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  on  [33], 
L251]  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  [34],  [251]  ; 
agreed  to  [47],  [251],  10.  Allot- 
ments Act  A.mendment  Bill  [91], 
[^132].  ANOLO-German  Agreement 
Bill  tl70],  86,  41.  Appropriation 
Bill,  45.    Army  estimates  [961. 

Bankruptcy  Bill  [107],  [175].  Bar- 
racks Accommodation  Bill  [48]. 
Budget  [1121    BvE-elections  [78] 

Census  Bill.^  [175].  Central  London 
Railway  Bill,  abandoned,  38.  Chan- 
nel Tunnel  Bill  [148].    Cuabitablb 
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Trusts  Bill  [134].  Children's  Life 
Insurance  Bill  [159].  Civil  Service 
Estimates  [50].  Custody  of  Children 
Bill  [1581.  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Bill  [134],  [137] 
DKCEASbD  Wife's  Sister  Bdl  [129],  22. 
DiRECi-oRs'  Liability  Bill  [107],  [157] 
Ei>ucATioN  Bill  [  148].  Elkctions,  Ayr 
Burghs,  16;  Barrow-in-Furness  [166], 
34;  Bassetlaw  [261],  68;  Bristol, 
£astem  Division,  24 ;  Carnarvon 
Boroughs,  19;  Kilkenny  [262],  68; 
Lanarkshire,  Partick  Division  [33],  8  ; 
Lancashire  S.E.,  Eccles  Division,  68 ; 
S.W.  [201];  Lincolnshire,  Stamford 
Division,  13  ;  Mid-Durham,  38  ;  North 
St  Pancriis,  12 ;  Stoke-upon-Trent,  14 ; 
Tipperary,  N.,  69  ;  Windsor,  18 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Bill 

[175] 
India  Councils  Bill  [109].  Irish  Esti- 
mates [168]  ;  Land  Pui  chase  Bill  [82], 
[117],  23,  66 
Land  Department  Bi  I  [252],  [268]. 
Licensing  Bill  [128]  ;  compensation 
clauses  withdra«%n,  32;  debate  post- 
poned, 33.  Light  Kailwavs  (Ireland) 
Bill  [176],  [268],  45.  L()CAL  F.-ixa- 
tiouBill  [135~  - 


r5],   [170],   31;   in  Com- 
,.  ., -.      J,  [15-'H155] 

Navy  Estimates  [99] 


mittee  [150], 


■AsQ- 


PoLicK  Superannuation  Bill  [158],  [175]. 
Procedure  Committee  [169] 

RATiNGof  Machinery  Bill  [111  J.  Regis- 
tration of  voters  [255].  Report  on 
Parnell  Commission,  debate  in  the 
Commons  [55]-[72],  13  ;  in  the  Lords 
[74]-[78].  15.  Koyal  Commission  on 
National  Defence  ri01]-[107] 

Scotch  Police  Bill  1 175 J.  SEED-Pota- 
toes  Bill  [255],  [•257],  [258].  Sinday 
Closing  (Ireland)  Bill,  21.  Supply, 
Committee  of  [111] 

Tempera>ce  Bills  [93],  Tithes  Bill 
[87],  [252],  17,66 

Western   Australia,  Constitution  Bill 
[48],  [1681 
PAKLIaMENTARY  SPEECHES.^ 
uiTH,  Mr.  H.  H.,  at  Leeds  [7] 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.  J.,  on  the  Times  [32]  ; 
Land  Bill  [82],  [124],  [252],  [254], 
16,  65;  Primrose  LcHgue  [130];  at 
Wanstead  [144]  ;  "  police  shadowing" 
[156]  ;  political  affair-  [160]  ;  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  [163]  ;  light  railways 
[  1  /6]  ;  at  the  Gn»cers  Company  [  1 78] ; 
5>ewea'*tle  -  on  -  Tvne  [  196 1  ;  People's 
Palace  [197]  ;  leu'ertotheyVrne*  [200]; 
at  Liverpool  and  Southport  [222],  63  ; 
relief  of  distiess  in  Ireland  [255]. 
Bradlaugh,  Mr.,  at  St.  James's  Hub, 
39;  improved  condiiion  of  working 
men  [128]  ;  perpetual  pensions  [253]. 
Brodrick,  Mr.,  increased  grant  »o 
volunteers  [95].  Bkyce,  Mr.,  at 
Canterbury  [13 J.  Bi^(mian.vn,  Mr., 
rights  of  way  in  Scotland  [94],  15 

Caine,  Mr.,  resigns  his  scat  [155]. 
Cameron,  Dr.,  S<rot<h  Disestablisfi- 
incnt  [133],  23.  Campreli.-Banner- 
MAN,  Mr.,  at  I^uiutrics  [263]  ;  Culro^s 
[263].     CANTEiiuuicY,  Archbiolu'p  of. 


PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES,  cont. 
free  education  [24].  Chamberlain, 
Mr.,  free  education  [43]  ;  letter  ta  the 
"  Times ''\4bl  [46]  ;  at  Birmingham 
110],  [142],t268],  [264]  ;  Land  Bill 
Jl22],  [250]  ;  at  Oxford  [138]  ; 
Orystal  Palace  [139].  Churchill, 
Lord  R.,  at  St.  James's  Hall  [11]  ; 
Licensing  Bill  [128 J.  Ci^rk,  Dr., 
Home  Rule  for  Scorland  [401.  Clarke, 
Sir  E.,  at  Holbom  Town  Hall  [24], 
CoMMiNS,  Dr.,  Tenure  of  Land  (Ire- 
land) Bill  [791.  COURTNBT,  Mr.  L., 
at  Belfast  [194]  ;  Torpoint  [218]. 
Davitt,  Mr.  M.,  appeal  to  Mr.  Glaidstone 
[209].  Derby,  Lord,  Home  Rule  [14]. 
Dillon,  Mr.,  Land  Bill  ri22].  Dun- 
raven,  Earl  of.  Labour  Querttion  [»]  ; 
at  Bennondsey  [9] ;  **  sweating  sys- 
tem" [169]. 
Ellis,  Mr.  J.,  Lind  Bill  [254].    Evans, 

Mr.  S.  T.,  Tithes  Bill  [90]. 
Ferousson.  Sir  J.,  Foreii^n  Affairs  [35]. 
Foley,  Mr.,    Poor-law  Guardians    in 
Ireland  [79].    Fowler,  Mr  H.  H  ,  at 
WillenhaU[24];  Wolverhampton  [13], 
[196] 
Gladstone.    Mr.,    at  Oxford,  8 ;   Free 
Trade   [10];   amendment  on    Parnell 
Commission,  13  ;  at  Chester  [15-19]  ; 
Norwich,  25 ;  apol«»gy  bv  the  **  Times  '* 
[321  ;  Scotch   Home  Uule   [41],   58  ; 
in  Edinbur^^h,  57  ;  at  National  LiberMl 
Club    [109],    [178],   41  ;    Lund    Bill 
[11«],    [2.54] ;     Scotch    Disestablish- 
ment [133];  at  P.inces'  Hall  [1401 
East  Antflia  [141];  Hawardeu  [145 
Aniilo-German      Agreement       'l71 
Midlothian    campnii;n    [202]-f 
Dundee  [210]  ;  letter  to  Mr. 
[235]  ;  reply  to  Mr.  Pameirs  maiii- 
fepto   [240],  65;    at   Retford    ("261]; 
Woik>op  [261].  Go RST,  Sir  J.,  breach 
o^  privilege  [31].    Goschen,  Mr.,  at 
Princes'   Hall    [20j;    nudget    [1121- 
[1 16],  20  ;  surplus  [113]  ;  reply  to  Mr. 
Glndstone    [120]  ;     at    the    Mansion 
House  [131];  Rawtenstail  [135],  [137]; 
surpluH  from  spirit  duties  [l70l  ;  m 
Hnnover  Square  [176];  Halifax  [216] ; 
Dunnee[220].    Granville  Lord,  on 
the  Address  [29],  [250]  ;  at  Newcaste 
[199] 
Hamilton,   Lord  G.,    Navy    estimates 
[99].    Ham  LEY,  Gen.  Sir  E.,  »Kmip- 
inent  of  volunteers  [94],    14.     Uar- 
couRT,  Sir   W.,    breach    of  privilege 
31];     at   Bath    [53];     Tithes    B 11 
91  J;  Land  BiU  [123J;   at  GuUdford 
^132];     Bennondsey     [^143]  ;    charge 
at^ainst  Mr.  Matthews  j[  157 j  ;    at  the 
National   Liberal  Club  [17(>];  iettpm 
to   the   Times   [177];    Derby    [181]; 
Sheffield  [223].     Hart  Dyke,  Sir  W ., 
Free  Education  [42]  ;  new  code  ri47J. 
HARTiN<iToN,  Lord,  Laud  Bdl  tl20j; 
at    the    Crv^tal    Palace     [139 J,    2.'> ; 
Women's  Liberal  Association  [162]  ; 
Cnatsworth  [1«1]  ;  York  [186]  ;  Scot- 
land [212]-[216],59;  Grimsby  [221]. 
Herm^hell,  Lord,  at   Bedford  [19]; 
unequal     sentence^     [^29],       Hk'Ks- 
Beach,  Sir  M.,  at  Luaiuiugtuu  [6J; 
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reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone  [21] ;    Tithes 
Bill  [89],  r2r>3]  ;  nt  Gloucester  [193]; 
Kilmarnock  [211] 

Jackson,  Mr.  W.,  at  Lewis  [190].  Jamks, 
Sir  H.,  at  Bury  [25]  ;  Cnatsworth 
[181];  Airdrie[2241 

Labouchere,  Mr.,  at  Northampton  [25] ; 
charge  a^amst  Lord  Salinbury  f^'M; 
au!»pended  [51],  11;  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Li. rds  [108],  15 

Madden,  Mr.,  Land  Bill  [118]. 
Matthews,  Mr., defence  [157]  ;  Police 
Bill  [1581.  MiIUrthy,  Mr.  J., 
Sessional  Chsirman  [2481,  ()7.  Morley, 
Mr.  J.,  at  Liverpool  [2*J]  ;  reforming 
House  of  Lords  [23]  ;  attack  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain  [44]  ;  at  Stepnev  [1091; 
Laud  Bill  [1271;  at  Rochdale  [131  J, 
21  ;  National  Liberal  Club  [162J;  St. 
Helen's  [190];  Swindon  [192]  ;  reply 
to  Mr.  Balfour  [199],  [201]  ;  nt  Scar- 
borough [2171 ;  Sheffield  [223]  ;  reply 
to  Mr.  Pameli's  manifesto  [241],  65; 
relief  in  Ireland  [256].  Mundklla, 
Mr.,  Free  Education  [43] 

Nolan,  Col.,  on  meeting  at  Dublin 
[242],  66 

Parnell,  Mr.,  Amendment  on  Address, 
10  ;  and  the  Times  [32]  ;  censure  on 
the  Government  [39]  ;  Land  Bill  [117]; 
Westminster  Paiace  Hotel  [143]  ;  Mr. 
Balfour's  administration  [168]  ;  mani- 
festo [236],  65;  Picton,  Mr.,  Tithes 
Bill  [90],  17 

Raikes,  Mr.,  Tithes  Bill  [91].  Rkkd, 
Sir  E..  defence  of  empire  [161. 
RiPO.N,  Marq.  of,  Indian  army  [160]. 
Ritchie,  Mr.,  Allotments  Act  [92] ; 
deputation  [1351 ;  Local  Taxation  Bill 
[136],  [152J.  Robertson,  Mr.  J.  P., 
Scotch  business  [41],  RtxsEBERV,  Lord, 
at  Glasgow  [195].  Russell,  Sir  C, 
report  of  Commissioners  [54] ;  at 
Darlington  [189].  RrssKLL,Mr.  i.  VV., 
at  Nottingham  [13]  ;  Land  Bill 
[120] 

SAr.isBiTRT,  Lord,  dispute  with  Portugal 
[2],  [3]  ;    ultimatum    [4]  ;    reply   to 
J^id  Granville  [30],  [2501;  statement 
al)Out   Sir   D.    Probvii    [52]  ;    at   the 
Carlton  Club  [80]  ;  'Merchant  Taylors' 
Hall  [144],  26  ;  Anglo-German  Agree- 
ment [170],  31  ;  Anglo- French  Agree- 
ment   [175];    at  the  Mansi(m  House 
1801  ;  Guildhall  [218]  ;    Rossendale 
'259 J,  66.     Selboune,  Lord,  at  Alton 
13] ;    report  of    the    Commissioners 
"53 J.      Sexton,  Mr.,   denominational 
claims    [45] ;    reply    to    Mr.    Balfour 
[126].     Siiaw-Lefevre,   Mr.,   Navy 
estimates  [101].     Smith,  Mr.  \V.  H*., 
withdrawal   of   the   licensing    clause.** 
[155],  [33]  ;  propo»e«i  change  of  pro- 
»['l57j.  Smith.  Mr.  S..  bimetallism 
Speaker,  The,  on  Instructions 
Spenc'ER,    Earl,    at   Wolver- 
'541;      Wakefield    [189];    Otiey 
Newport    [196].    Stanhopk, 
barrack  accommodation  [19], 
24;  army  estimates  [961  ;  scheme  f.T 
home  defence  [97]  ;  naval  and  military 
council    [167 J.      Stani-EY,    Htn.     L., 
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letter  to  the  Daify  New*  [4(5].  Steven- 
son, Mr.  F.,  revision  of  tithes  [148] 
Trevklyan,  Sir  G.,  at  Doncaster  [2t]; 
chinge  of  procedure  [108] ;  Land  Bill 
[118].    Tyndalu  Prof.,  at  Guildford 
[146] 
Watkin,  Sir  E.,  Channel  Tunnel  Bill 
[148],  29.      Worms,    Baron    H.   de, 
Western  Australia  [48] 

Parnell,  Mr.,  and  the  Times  [261;  his 44th 
birthday  [164],  33 ;  circular  letter, 
withdraws  from  the  leadership,  66; 
leaves  for  Ireland,  fight  in  newspaper 
office  [276],  67 ;  mobbed  at  Mallow, 
68  ;  interview  with  Mr.O'Brien  [276], 
70 

(Commissioners*  report  [35],  9 

r.  Walter,  trial  for  libel,  7 

Penny  post.  Jubilee,  3 

PKTERBORoi\iH  Caiht-dral  reopened,  56 

Peters,  Dr.,  news  of  his  safety,  24 

PiiiLiPSEX,  arrested  at  Hamburg,  19 

Pinto,  Major  S.,  at  Durban,  11 

POLYNESIA  [455].— New  Guinea,  river 
discovery  [455].  PAciKicdisturbaoces 
in  French  and  Spanish  Islands  [436]. 
Samoax  disturbances  [4551.  ToN(iA, 
Baker,  Mr.  S.,  deposed  [456]  ;  revolu- 
tion [456] 

PoRTO,  Senhor  S.,  suicide,  30 

PoRT-au-Port,  serious  conflict,  31 

PORTUGAL.-Clai.ms  by  Great  BriUin 
and  the  United  States,  13 ;  Cortes, 
opening,  1,  50;  dissolution  [373]. 
Financial  condition  [375].  General 
Election  [374].  Lisbon,  independence, 
250th  anniversary,  65 ;  Municipal 
Chamber  dissolution  [374],  14.  Min- 
istry, resignation,  [373],  61  ;  consti- 
tuted [375],  66.  Quarrel  with  Eng- 
land, ultimatum  [373],  3 ;  Setubal 
riots,  12 

Post  Office  buildings,  foundation  stone  laid, 
63 

Prf^ss  opinions,  on  the  Parnell  Commission 
[36]-[39]  ;  Irish  Land  Bill  [85]-[87J; 
Mr.  Parnell  [232] 

Primrose  Dav  in  London,  20 

League  meeting  [130],  20 

Pi.'EBLA  de  Rugat,  outbreak  of  cholera,  30 


QuKEN  Victoria  leaves  Windsor  for  Cher- 
bourg, 16  ;  reception  at  Aix-les-Bains, 
16;  Darmstadt,  21  ;  returns  to  Windsor, 
22  ;  at  Waddesdon  Manor,  25  ;  her  71st 
birthday,  26  ;  visits  the  Military  Exhi- 
bition, 35 ;  opens  the  new  deep-water 
dock,  40 

Queensland  [451  ].—Floods[4631  ;  More- 
head  Ministry,  resignation  [452]  ;  re- 
venue [452] ;  Separation  movement 
[452].  58 

RACES.— Amsterdam  Skating  match,  2  ; 
Ascot,  32  ;  Chantilly,  28  ;  Chester 
Cup,  24  ;  EusoM,  City  and  Suburban 
Handicap,  21 ;  Derby  Stakes,  29;  Oak 
Stakes,  29  ;  Si  r inc.  Meeting,  21  ; 
(i<M)r)\vooi>.  42  ;  (irand  Prix  de  Paris, 
31  ;  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap,  50; 
Hknlky,  36;  House  of  (ommons  I*oint 


